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PLAN  I— Stage  Point,  from  an  early  map,  about  1700,  showing  lane  leading  to  the  Point. 
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STAGE  POINT  AND  THEREABOUTS. 


By  J.  Foster  Smith. 


Stage  Point  in  Salem  was  so  designated  as  early  as 
1640  (perhaps  even  earlier) ; at  any  rate  the  name  ap- 
pears in  the  records  but  fourteen  years  after  the  first 
settlement,  and  for  more  than  two  centuries  the  locality 
seems  to  have  been  generally  and  legally  known  under 
that  title.  It  was  only  after  the  adjacent  land  in  the 
South  Fields — until  then  mostly  mowing  lots — became 
the  site  of  a new  and  flourishing  industry,  that  the  par- 
ticularly descriptive  part  of  the  title  was  dropped,  and 
the  name  was  shortened  to  “The  Point.” 

Following  that  time,  it  was  not  long  before  the  entire 
neighborhood  of  the  factory,  with  many  new  streets,  mul- 
tiplying dwellings  for  operatives  and  their  families,  small 
shops  for  household  necessities,  and  a licensed  saloon  or 
two  (in  the  custom  of  the  time),  became  generally  known 
and  spoken  of  as  “The  Point.”  This  sobriquet  apparently 
fitted  well,  for  it  lasted  ninety  years, — anyway  since  the 
time  the  factory  was  incorporated, — has  withstood  the 
devastation  of  the  Great  Fire  and  the  subsequent  new  lay- 
out and  rebuilding,  and  today,  with  most  of  us,  is  natu- 
rally referred  to  under  that  long-time  and  familiar  name. 

The  early  settlers  seem  to  have  adopted  descriptive  and 
easy  names  for  the  environs  of  their  new  habitation,  and 
situated  as  it  was,  between  two  tidal  rivers  of  some  size, 
the  one  waterway  was  immediately  called  the  North  River, 
the  other  the  South  River, — obviously  appropriate  names, 
and  accordingly  lasting. 

In  like  manner,  the  early  anchorages  were  named  in 
such  a wav  that  no  further  description  of  their  advan- 
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tages  and  use  is  necessary.  Wood,  in  his  “New  England 
Prospect,”  remarked  in  1633:  “Salem  hath  two  good 
Harbours,  the  one  called  Winter,  the  other  Summer  Har- 
bour, which  lieth  within  Darbies  Fort.”  Referring  to 
Winter  Harbor,  which  we  know  as  Cat  Cove,  and  with 
reference  to  the  rather  complicated  entrance  to  it,  as  well 
as  to  other  havens  along  the  coast,  Higginson  observed 
that  “they  are  the  better,  because  for  strangers  there  is  a 
very  difficult  and  dangerous  passage  into  them,  but  unto 
such  as  are  acquainted  with  them,  they  are  easie  and  safe 
enough.” 

Again,  in  the  matter  of  names,  it  appears  that  to  the 
north  and  to  the  south  of  the  settlement  there  was  abun- 
dance of  cleared  land,  whether  naturally  treeless  or  cleared 
bv  the  Indians  for  cornfields  is  unknown,  but  at  any  rate 
the  tracts  were  of  such  size  and  prominence  that  they 
were  remarked  in  the  earliest  records,  and  from  the  first 
designated  the  North  Fields  and  the  South  Fields, — 
again  names  that  have  come  down  unchanged  through  the 
generations. 

And  so  it  is  with  the  subject  of  this  paper.  Given  a 
gravelly  cape  of  some  elevation  at  the  entrance  to  South 
River,  a hold  shore  line  with  quickly  deepening  water  to 
afford  easy  and  safe  beaching  for  the  small  craft  of  the 
time,  a reasonably  smooth  surface  of  an  acre  or  two  in 
extent,  a southerly  exposure  to  the  sun, — given  all  these 
and  one  has  an  ideal  location  for  flakes  or  stages,  for 
curing  and  drying  fish, — presto,  the  perfect  name  suggests 
itself, — Stage  Point! 

Thus,  having  every  reason  for  it,  the  name  held  on 
through  the  centuries,  long  after  the  last  fish  stage  had 
fallen  in  decay  and  the  ancient  use  become  tradition  only. 

To  the  present  generation  the  name  “Stage  Point” 
suggests  a landing  platform  for  some  harbor  craft,  the 
place  of  departure  of  a coach, — nothing  reminiscent  of 
fish  or  the  fishing  industry;  but  to  earlier  generations 
the  name  brought  recollections  of  long  ranges  of  rude 
scaffolds  closely  spread  with  salted  cod  drying  in  the  clear 
New  England  sunshine,  the  characteristic  savor  of  the 
fish — ancient  then  as  now — floating  away  to  leeward, 
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rugged  men  and  women,  cleaning,  splitting,  salting,  spread- 
ing, turning  the  abundant  harvest  of  the  sea, — of  a steep 
gravel  beach,  with  grounded  shallops  waiting  the  flood 
tide,  and  red-faced  and  whiskered  fishermen  mending  nets 
and  gear,  stowing  bait  and  food,  and  then,  just  as  today, 
yarning,  smoking,  quarrelling. 

And  recollections,  too,  of  rude  canoes  constantly  coming 
and  going  between  this  favored  spot  and  other  stages  at 
Winter  Island,  or  across  the  river  to  the  town,  ferrying 
passengers  and  great  stacks  of  fish  ready  for  transport 
on  the  first  ship  sailing  to  the  old  country. 

They  would  have  recollection  of  the  mellow  knocking 
of  the  coopers  as  they  hooped  huge  casks  of  salted  fish 
for  England,  the  pleasant  tang  of  oak  chips  from  the  place 
where  the  shipwright  fashioned  the  timber  for  a broken 
stern-post,  and  the  acrid  smell  of  pitch  as  some  sailor 
coated  the  bottom  of  his  boat,  left  high  and  dry  by  the 
ebbing  tide,  and  of  the  rhythmic  cadence  of  the  calkers’ 
mallets  in  the  shipyard  along  the  beach, — a picture  of 
industry  that  had  its  beginning  and  its  continuing  exist- 
ence in  the  Sea ! 

Erom  my  earliest  recollections  of  the  Point,  I recall 
that  a huge  rock  dominated  it,  and  made  a striking  land- 
mark on  the  otherwise  barren  surface.  This  rock  was 
perhaps  glacier-borne  to  its  unique  position,  and  had  on 
its  southern  side  a deep  overhang,  making  a natural  fire- 
place, and  this  side  was  blackened  by  the  smoke  of  count- 
less fires, — perhaps  by  fires  lighted  at  tribal  feasts  of  the 
aborigines  in  their  annual  visits  to  the  sea,  perhaps  by 
fires  used  in  cooking  for  sailors  and  workers  in  the  old 
days  of  the  fish  stages,  and  certainly,  in  later  years,  by 
the  fires  of  the  “Pointers”  for  their  fish-fries  and  clam- 
bakes on  this  sightly  spot,  which  for  time  out  of  mind 
seems  to  have  been  a sort  of  “No  Man’s  Land”  and  free  to 
all  who  cared  to  visit  it. 

It  used  to  he  a favorite  stunt  for  the  Point  children 
to  scale  the  rock,  and  from  the  precarious  footing  at  the 
top — it  stood  perhaps  six  feet  high — view  the  world,  and 
it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine,  in  those  earliest  days,  some 
keen-eyed  youngster  perched  thereon  scanning  the  verdant 
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shore  across  the  harbor,  the  bare  expanse  of  the  Neck, 
the  thick  forests  of  the  North  Shore  and  the  wooded 
islands,  to  the  open  sea,  where  perchance  he  espies  a sail 
just  topping  the  horizon.  His  loud  halloo  brings  every- 
one a-running,  and  there  is  joy  and  wild  anticipation, 
for  it  means  a ship  from  England  bringing  news  of  home 
and  friends, — perhaps  bearing  brothers,  sisters,  to  join 
them  in  this  faraway  land  of  their  adoption.  Or  it  may 
be  that  some  other  day  they  watch  a loaded  ship  come 
down  the  river,  and  clearing  the  winding  channel  of  the 
shallow  stream,  hoist  sail  and  bear  away  to  sea — and 
England. 

England — home — how  many  eyes  are  dim  with  tears, 
what  hearts  are  filled  with  longings,  what  throats  are 
thick  with  sobs,  as  hands  are  waved  and  hearty  wishes 
wafted  toward  the  speeding  bark ! England — green  lanes, 
cultivated  fields,  ordered  towns,  sheltered  villages,  the 
hawthorne  in  bloom — everything  that  one  has  known  and 
loved.  America — rude,  unknown,  the  trackless  forest 
peopled  with  savage  men,  filled  with  the  terror  of  strange 
beasts,  the  abode  of  evil  spirits,  endless  swamps  and  fens ; 
no  friendly  lanes  to  other  hamlets,  no  social  intercourse 
with  congenial  neighbors,  none  of  the  amenities  of  life, 
even  of  those  days, — the  little  group  knew  only  this, — 
ahead  of  that  fast  lessening  sail  was  England  across  three 
thousand  miles  of  ocean,  or  measured  in  time, — six,  eight, 
ten  weeks  away,  and  behind  them  in  this  little  settlement 
on  the  fringe  of  America  stretched  a vast  world  of  the 
unknown, — alien,  unkind. 

No  doubt  there  were  those  who  did  return  to  the  old 
home,  but  the  greater  number  elected  to  remain,  facing 
privations  of  every  sort,  and  steadfastly  carrying  on, 
building  the  foundation  and  carving  the  structure  which 
was  to  develop  into  our  beloved  Commonwealth  and  our 
glorious  Nation!  We  revere  their  memory. 

In  all  the  early  chronicles  there  is  frequent  and  con- 
sistent mention  of  the  abundance  of  fish  in  the  waters 
of  Massachusetts,  and  of  the  laws  and  regulations  to  pre- 
serve and  foster  the  fishing  industry.  From  the  time  of 
Bartholomew  Gosnold’s  visit  to  these  shores,  in  1602, 
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PLAN  fl  Stage  Point,  showing  the  original  Mill  and  Corporation  Boarding  Houses,  about  1851. 
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particular  stress  was  laid  on  the  amazing  quantity  of 
fish,  and  the  explorer  named  the  most  notable  landmark 
along  the  coast  for  the  shoals  of  Cod  fish  in  the  neighbor- 
hood, and  the  redoubtable  Captain  John  Smith  mentions 
the  same  abundance  of  fish  in  a narrative  of  his  voyage 
along  the  Massachusetts  coast  in  1614. 

Mr.  Higginson,  in  his  a^NTew  England  Plantation,” 
writes:  “The  abundance  of  sea  fish  is  almost  beyond  be- 
lieving. I saw  store  of  whales  and  crampuss,  and  such 
abundance  of  mackerils,  that  it  would  astonish  one  to 
behold,  likewise  codfish  in  abundance  on  the  coast.  There 
is  a fish  called  a basse.  Of  this  fish,  our  fishers  take 
many  hundred  together.  We  take  plentie  of  skate  and 
thornbacks,  and  abundance  of  lobsters,  herring,  turbut, 
sturgion,  cusks,  haddocks,  mullets,  eels,  crabs,  muskles, 
and  oysters.”  Besides  the  fish  mentioned  by  Mr.  Hig- 
ginson, there  were  of  course  the  alewife,  the  menhaden 
or  porgy,  hake,  pollock  and  shad,  the  ubiquitous  flounder, 
and  in  addition  to  “muskles  and  oysters”  there  was  also 
the  succulent  clam,  and  in  the  brackish  water  of  what  we 
know  as  the  Mill  Pond,  great  quantities  of  quohaug. 

In  reference  to  the  bass  and  cod,  the  Legislature,  1639, 
forbid  them  to  be  used  for  manure,  except  their  head  and 
offal.  As  an  indication  of  the  profit  the  cod  was  to  the 
State  and  also  of  its  abundance,  there  is  the  following 
record:  an  indenture  for  a new  draw  over  our  Horth 
River,  1755,  has  a circular  stamp  on  the  top,  which 
besides  11  pence  at  the  bottom,  has  a cod  in  the  middle, 
and  round  the  fish,  “Staple  of  Massachusetts.”  Of  course 
we  all  recall  the  effigy  of  a codfish  in  the  State  House, 
and  incidentally  a stratum  of  society  yclept  Codfish  Aris- 
tocracy, and  more  recently  the  futile  attempt  to  perpetuate 
the  sacred  cod  on  the  number  plates  of  our  motor  cars. 

Further  indication  of  the  importance  of  the  fisheries 
is  shown  in  a letter  written  by  the  Governor  and  Deputy 
of  the  Massachusetts  Company  in  England  to  Mr.  Ende- 
cott,  1629, — it  requests  that  fishermen — of  whom  six  from 
Dorchester  are  coming  over — may,  with  part  of  the  crews, 
take  fish,  and  that  this  be  cured  in  hogsheads,  or  other- 
wise, on  board  the  Whelp  and  Talbot,  and  sent  home  in 
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either  of  these  vessels.  In  another  letter  the  same  year 
to  Mr.  Endecott,  there  is  mentioned  as  additional  to  the 
six  on  board  the  Lyon's  Whelp , three  more  fishermen  now 
sent  by  Mr.  Craddock,  and  there  is  enumerated  quantities 
of  salt,  with  lines,  hooks,  knives,  boots  and  barrels,  for 
the  fishery,  as  shipped  in  these  vessels.  It  leaves  the 
fishermen  to  be  employed  either  “in  harbor  or  upon  the 
banks”  as  may  seem  best.  The  letter  also  requests  Mr. 
Endecott  to  build  a storehouse  for  the  fishermen. 

How  early  Stage  Point  was  used  as  a fishing  station 
is  not  known,  neither  is  it  known  when  the  industry  of 
curing  fish  ceased  to  be  the  principal  business  of  the 
location,  but  the  certificate  of  membership  in  the  Salem 
Marine  Society,  circa  1785,  carries  an  engraving  of  Stage 
Point,  with  Derby  Wharf  across  the  way,  and  in  the 
distance  a view  of  the  Marblehead  shore,  the  islands,  par- 
ticularly Baker’s  with  its  lighthouse,  and  the  Beverly 
shore.  There  is  a small  ship  careened  on  the  beach, 
but  no  indication  of  fish  flakes,  nothing  but  a temall 
shanty,  a stone  wall,  and  some  rail  fences — a bleak  out- 
look. However,  on  the  certificate  there  are  also  four 
smaller  engravings  or  vignettes,  one  of  which  depicts  the 
interior  of  a warehouse  with  two  husky  workmen  with 
a screw  press  packing  a stack  of  dry  codfish  into  a huge 
hogshead,  so  it  may  be  that  even  then  the  place  was 
justifying  its  appellation. 

The  other  pictures  represent,  first,  a good-sized  vessel 
careened  on  the  beach  for  graving,  the  crew  burning  off 
the  weeds  and  barnacles,  while  a cloud  of  smoke  from  the 
operation  envelopes  the  hull;  a second  picture  is  of  a 
schooner  anchored  a little  offshore  with  a small  boat 
putting  off  to  it,  and  a third  is  a launching,  with  the 
ship  just  going  down  the  ways  to  the  hand-wavings  and 
probably  cheers  of  a small  but  interested  group  of  work- 
men and  spectators. 

The  scene  of  the  launching  must  have  been  somewhat 
to  the  north  of  Stage  Point,  and  probably  at  Briggs’  ship- 
yard, beyond  which  was  the  marine  railway,  the  oilworks, 
and  possibly  several  wharves. 

In  this  connection,  it  is  interesting  to  quote  from  a 
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paper  by  Henry  M.  Brooks,  entitled  “Some  Localities 
about  Salem”  (Historical  Collections  1894-95).  Befer- 
ring  to  that  period,  about  1840,  Mr.  Brooks  stated: 

The  place  called  “Stage  Point,”  or  as  the  old  people  called 
it,  “Stage  Pint,”  was  near  the  location  of  the  Naumkeag 
Cotton  Mills.  There  was  formerly  on  the  eastern  side  a 
marine  railway  for  hauling  up  vessels  to  be  coppered  or  re- 
paired, and  nearby  a beach,  where  they  used  to  “grave”  or 
“caulk”  vessels.  Later  Mr.  Miller  had  a shipyard  just  beyond 
the  railway,  opposite  the  end  of  Derby  Wharf.  Here  was 
built,  among  other  vessels,  the  barques  Glide  and  Imaum, 
and  the  brig  M.  Shepard,  belonging  to  John  Bertram,  Esq. 
Some  years  before  this,  say  1820-1835,  Pickering  Dodge,  a 
well-known  wealthy  merchant,  had  a wharf  here,  and  Caleb 
Smith,  a sperm  oil  and  candle  factory. 

In  addition  to  the  industries  mentioned  by  Mr.  Brooks, 
lead  manufacturing  was  carried  on  for  several  years  at  a 
site  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the  river.  The  business 
does  not  appear  to  have  been  successful,  and  we  read  in 
Osgood  and  Batchelder’s  “Historical  Sketch  of  Salem”: 
“Lead  manufacturing  has  been  carried  on  in  Salem  since 
1826,  when  the  Salem  Lead  Company,  formed  in  1823, 
commenced  operations  on  the  site  of  the  Haumkeag  Mills. 
The  company  was  incorporated  Feb.  7,  1824,  with  a cap- 
ital stock  of  about  $200,000,  which  was  afterwards  in- 
creased. In  1835,  the  works  were  sold  at  auction  for 
$20,500.  The  total  loss  to  the  date  of  sale  had  Feen 
$120,000.  About  1826,  Col.  Francis  Peabody  commenced 
the  white  lead  business  in  South  Salem,  where  Lagrange 
Street  now  is.  In  1830,  he  purchased  Wyman’s  Grist 
Mills,  on  Forest  Eiver,  and  the  mixing  and  the  grinding 
was  done  there,  the  corroding  being  done  at  the  old  works. 
In  1843,  these  mills  were  sold  to  the  Forest  Biver  Lead 
Company.  The  works  on  the  site  of  Lagrange  Street 
were  torn  down,  and  a number  of  dwellings  located  near 
them  moved  to  lots  adjoining  the  Forest  Biver  Mills.” 
The  only  trace  of  the  original  Salem  Lead  Company 
that  the  writer  can  recall  is  the  huge  number  of  broken 
corroding  pots  excavated  in  the  Mill  yard  at  the  time  of 
rebuilding  the  plant. 
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To  return  to  our  subject.  Stage  Point  was  owned  by 
the  Brown  family.  William  Brown  was  its  owner  just 
before  the  Revolutionary  War.  As  has  already  been 
stated,  in  earlier  papers  of  this  series,  William  Brown  was 
a staunch  Royalist  and  went  to  England.  His  property 
being  confiscated,  the  town  bought  the  location  for  a ca- 
reening station  and  ordered  it  to  be  paid  for,  1781.  They 
let  it,  1788,  for  £7  per  annum;  1797  for  $30;  1802  for 
$35 ; and  1837  for  $40.  In  1803  prices  for  graving  and 
sheathing  vessels  on  Stage  Point  were  adopted  and  pub- 
lished, the  prices  graduating  with  the  size  of  the  ship. 
Under  50  tons,  graving  25c  a ton,  sheathing  10c  a ton  a 
day;  from  50  to  100  tons,  graving  50c  a ton,  sheathing 
15c  a ton  a day  ; and  so  on  in  increases  of  50  or  100  tons 
until  a tonnage  of  300  to  400  was  reached,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  considered  the  limit  of  size  possible.  The 
price  for  a ship  of  400  tons  burden  was  $1.25  a ton  for 
graving,  and  30c  a ton  a day  for  sheathing. 

“Graving,”  or  as  it  was  also  called  “breaming,”  was 
the  operation  of  cleaning  a ship’s  bottom  by  burning  off 
the  grass,  mud,  shells,  seaweed,  and  what-not  which  it 
had  contracted  while  lying  in  the  harbor.  It  was  per- 
formed by  holding  kindled  fagots  or  reeds  to  the  bottom, 
which,  by  melting  the  pitch  which  covered  it,  loosened 
whatever  was  adhering  to  the  planks.  The  bottom  was 
afterwards  covered  with  a compound  of  sulphur,  tallow 
and  other  things,  which  served  the  double  purpose  of 
smoothing  it  off  and  poisoning  and  destroying  the  worms 
which  often  eat  through  the  planks  in  the  course  of  a 
voyage. 

“Sheathing”  was  the  operation  of  covering  the  bottom 
of  a ship  with  thin  boards  secured  by  a special  kind  of 
nail,  this  sheathing  coming  between  the  planks  of  the  hull 
and  the  copper. 

The  writer  has  no  knowledge  of  the  amount  of  business 
done  in  the  sixty  years  of  the  town’s  ownership  of  Stage 
Point,  but  in  any  event,  at  a meeting  of  the  City  Council, 
October  11,  1841,  the  following  order  was  passed: 

Ordered,  that  the  Mayor  be  authorized  to  sell  that  piece 
of  real  estate  belonging  to  the  city  known  by  the  name  of 
Stage  Point,  bounded  as  follows,  westerly  on  land  of  Joseph 


/ 

; 


PLAN  III — Stage  Point  about  1897,  showing  the  Naumkeag  Mills  previous  to  the 
Salem  fire.  Note  the  change  from  Plan  I in  the  coast  line,  due  to  filling  in. 
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Peabody,  northerly  on  South  River,  easterly  by  land  of  the 
Lead  Factory  Company,  southerly  on  a road  leading  to  said 
Lead  Factory.  Attest  J.  Cloutman,  City  Clerk. 

And  the  record  at  the  Court  House  shows  that  the  City 
of  Salem,  October  16,  1841,  conveyed  the  property  to 
David  Pingree  for  $1,000,  the  deed  being  signed  by  Ste- 
phen C.  Phillips,  Mayor,  and  acknowledged  by  him  to  be 
his  free  act  and  deed  (rather  than  the  free  act  and  deed 
of  the  City  of  Salem).  This  little  indiscretion,  or  lapse, 
of  the  worthy  Mayor,  was  corrected  October  31,  1867, 
when  the  City  of  Salem  gave  Haumkeag  Steam  Cotton 
Company  a confirmatory  deed  to  cure  any  informality  in 
the  deed  previously  given  to  David  Pingree  of  the  Stage 
Point  property,  so  called,  which  had  been  conveyed  by  said 
Pingree  to  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company. 

So  the  ancient  occupation  of  the  place  seems  to  have 
passed  with  the  deed, — Stage  Point,  which  for  two  centu- 
ries had  been  dedicated  to  the  sea  and  to  things  related 
thereto,  and  had  echoed  and  re-echoed  to  the  husky  throat- 
ings  of  men  who  go  down  to  the  sea  in  ships,  had  lost 
its  pristine  use.  Also  it  was  losing  its  identity,  for 
slowly  but  inexorably  the  Point  was  washing  away!  Ex- 
posed to  the  full  force  of  the  heavy  seas  pushed  up  by  the 
easterly  storms,  its  gravelly  structure  had  never  been  able 
to  withstand  the  action  of  tide  and  wave,  and  from  the 
time  of  the  building  of  Derby  Wharf  there  had  been 
added  a new  destructive  agency  in  the  swifter  running 
current  of  the  South  River.  This  stream  for  countless 
ages  had  debouched  into  a wide  arc  of  the  harbor,  but 
now,  barred  by  the  long  stretch  of  the  wharf,  the  current 
was  turned  sharply  southward,  thrown  against  the  side 
of  the  Point  and,  deflecting  to  the  east,  took  with  it  each 
tide  more  and  more  of  the  gravelly  substance  of  the  ancient 
landmark,  leaving  at  last  only  a number  of  rough  boulders 
to  mark  its  rugged  outline,  and  at  flood  tide  even  these 
were  submerged. 

Beginnings  of  the  Cotton  Industry. 

And  other  agencies  were  at  work  to  supplant  the  ancient 
prestige  and  established  occupation  of  the  Point,  for  at 
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that  time,  a hundred  years  ago,  the  town  was  suffering 
from  the  effects  of  the  disastrous  embargo  placed  upon 
her  shipping  during  the  Napoleonic  wars  and  the  war  of 
1812,  when  her  wharves  had  been  double-lined  with  idle 
vessels  for  many  months,  and  her  seamen  scattered  and 
entering  other  professions.  Added  to  this  setback,  was 
the  inevitable  drift  of  maritime  business  to  the  greater 
cities  of  Boston  and  New  York,  with  the  result  that 
many  merchants,  shipowners  and  shipmasters,  reluctant 
to  follow  the  business  to  new  centres,  found  themselves 
in  the  position  of  looking  about  for  some  other  investment 
for  their  funds. 

It  was  therefore  entirely  natural  that  their  attention 
should  be  directed  to  the  new  industry  of  cotton  spinning 
and  weaving  already  established  on  the  Charles  Biver  at 
Waltham,  on  the  Merrimac  at  Chelmsford,  in  the  new 
village  of  Lowell,  and  along  the  Blackstone  Valley  in 
Bhode  Island. 

The  fact  that  the  new  enterprises  were  prosperous  led 
some  adventurous  souls  in  Salem  to  believe  that  a cotton 
mill  might  be  successfully  operated  in  their  own  town.  To 
be  sure,  there  was  no  water-power,  and  there  wasn’t  the 
natural  humidity  necessary  for  the  proper  manipulation 
of  the  cotton  fibre  and  known  to  be  a concomitant  to  every 
water-course;  but  against  these  facts  it  was  argued  that 
with  the  improved  steam-engine  and  the  ease  with  which 
the  new  fuel,  coal,  could  be  brought  by  water  directly  to 
the  mill,  steam  power  could  be  produced  with  sufficient 
economy  to  compete  with  the  water-wheel.  While,  as  for 
humidity,  that  would  be  adequately  supplied  by  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  tide,  provided  the  mill  was  built  along 
the  water  front,  and  to  this  end,  and  quite  naturally,  a 
site  was  selected  at  Stage  Point,  directly  opposite  the 
historic  Derby  Wharf,  as  filling  all  the  requirements  of 
an  ideal  location,  since  there  was  sufficient  area  of  land, 
a bold  shore  line  affording  a depth  of  water  ample  for 
vessels  bringing  cotton  and  coal,  and  last,  but  not  least, 
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the  flooding  and  ebbing  tides  close  at  hand  for  humidi- 
fying the  atmosphere.* 

The  important  detail  of  raising  the  required  capital 
for  the  new  enterprise,  and  this  was  estimated  at  a 
half  million  dollars,  was  largely  accomplished  by 
Nathaniel  Griffin,  a retired  shipmaster,  who  later,  in 
1846,  became  the  first  Treasurer  of  the  Company.  (It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  fifty  years  later,  in  1896,  his 
grandson,  Nathaniel  Griffin  Simonds,  became  Treasurer, 
and  held  that  position  until  1926,  when  he  retired,  after  a 
total  service  with  the  company  of  sixty-four  years.)  The 
Company  was  incorporated  in  1839,  but  the  money  must 
have  come  in  slowly,  since  building  operations  did  not 
start  until  several  years  later,  this  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  the  list  of  original  stockholders  includes  the  names 
of  most  of  the  prominent  merchants,  ship-owners  and 
shipmasters  of  the  old  town,  and  representative  names 
from  every  town  and  village  in  Essex  County. 

The  new  venture  was  incorporated  under  the  name  of 
“Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton  Company ” — “Naumkeag”  for 
the  ancient  Indian  name  of  the  locality,  and  “Steam”  to 
differentiate  the  Mill  from  other  factories  in  New  Eng- 
land which  were  universally  operated  by  water-power. 
This  name  is  now  somewhat  of  a misnomer,  as  the  power 
is  entirely  electric,  steam  being  used  only  for  heating  in 
cold  weather  and  for  certain  minor  operations. 

Production  was  in  full  swing  in  1847,  and  excerpts 
from  the  final  report  of  the  engineer  in  charge  are  inter- 
esting. The  engineer  was  Col.  Charles  T.  James,  evi- 
dently a man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability,  since  the  mill 
was  undoubtedly  much  in  advance  of  any  hitherto  built 

* The  need  for  a very  moist  atmosphere  in  cotton-spinning* 
is  to  keep  down  the  static  electricity,  to  which  the  cotton  fibre 
is  very  susceptible,  and  which,  if  active,  causes  the  individual 
fibres  to  repel  each  other,  thus  defeating*  the  process  of  twist- 
ing and  spinning.  In  modern  days  this  moisture  is  provided 
by  artificial  humidification,  but  in  early  days  manufacturers 
relied  largely  on  natural  conditions,  as  along  water-courses  or 
in  localities  naturally  humid.  Lancashire,  England,  became  the 
greatest  cotton-spinning  district  in  the  world  on  account  of 
the  favorable  conditions  induced  by  the  consistent  and  well- 
nigh  perpetual  precipitation  there. 
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in  this  country,  and  up  to  the  time  of  its  destruction  in 
1914,  compared  most  favorably  with  mills  designed  and 
built  a half  century  later,  particularly  in  such  matters 
-as  width  in  relation  to  height,  lighting,  sanitation  and 
other  details  not  particularly  stressed  in  early  mill  con- 
struction. 

Colonel  James  writes: — 

The  work  on  the  Naumkeag  Mill  has  continued  to  pro- 
gress, and  has  finally  reached  its  completion;  and  you  will 
permit  me  to  tender  my  congratulations  to  the  Board  on  the 
pleasing  fact  that  the  mill  is  now  in  full  and  successful 
operation  in  all  its  departments.  Notwithstanding  much  of 
the  machinery  is  of  a novel  character,  and  of  a heavy  descrip- 
tion, yet  the  operation  of  the  entire  mass  is  such  as  to  give 
perfect  satisfaction;  and  its  performance  is  quite  equal  to 
the  anticipations  of  all  concerned.  Your  Engineer  may  be 
permitted  to  say,  he  is  perfectly  willing  the  Naumkeag  Mill, 
as  to  its  appearance,  arrangement  and  operation  and  the 
quality  of  its  work,  should  be  tested  by  the  closest  scrutiny 
and  the  most  thorough  examination,  by  men  of  the  best 
practical  operative  skill  in  this  country,  or  any  other. 

The  work  having  now  been  completed  and  the  bills  all 
gathered  in,  I am  able  to  make  a definite  statement  of  the 
entire  cost.  After  having  collected  and  summed  up  the  vari- 
ous items  of  expenditure  involved  in  the  prosecution  of  the 
work,  as  well  as  the  purchase  of  real  estate,  etc.,  the  full 
amount  is  found  to  be  six  hundred  and  twenty-one  thousand, 
one  hundred  and  ninety-nine  dollars  and  ten  cents;  which 
makes  the  cost  per  spindle  twenty  dollars  and  ninety-one 
cents;  or  about  twelve  per  cent  higher  than  the  former 
estimate.  The  footing  exhibits,  it  is  true,  a heavy  aggregate, 
but  it  will  be  remembered  too,  that  the  Naumkeag  Mill  is 
of  much  larger  dimensions,  and  contains  much  more  ma- 
chinery, than  any  other  Cotton  Manufactory  in  the  Union. 
Besides,  there  is  included  in  this  amount,  the  cost  of  real 
estate,  etc.,  of  no  practical  use  to  the  mill,  valued  at  more 
than  fifty  thousand  dollars,  besides  the  boarding  houses,  which 
cost  more  than  thirty-five  thousand.  The  Mill  has  earned 
something  over  fifteen  thousand  dollars  in  six  months,  under 
very  unfavorable  circumstances,  such  as  delay  in  starting 
machinery,  loss  from  decline  in  the  price  of  cotton,  etc. 
This  is  believed  to  be  very  fair,  all  things  considered,  but  it 
is  not  by  any  means  to  be  taken  as  a true  indication  of  what 
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the  mill  is  capable  of  doing.  As  regards  the  quality  of  the 
goods  manufactured,  as  a test  of  the  qualities  of  the  Naum- 
keag  Mill,  it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to  say,  specimens  of 
them  took  the  premium  at  the  late  Annual  Exhibition  of  the 
Mechanics’  Charitable  Association  at  Boston,  and  at  that  of 
the  American  Institute  at  New  York,  as  being  superior  in 
quality  to  any  other  article  of  the  kind  offered  at  either 
place. 

The  Engineer,  who  was  certainly  a credit  to  his  honor- 
able profession,  closes  his  report  as  follows: — 

Gentlemen, — But  one  thing  more  remains  for  me  to  do. 
I cannot  permit  myself  to  close  this  report  without  one 
feeble  effort  to  impress  it  strongly  and  forcibly  on  your  judg- 
ment that,  in  order  to  ensure  that  degree  of  success  which 
your  noble  enterprise  so  richly  merits,  the  management  of 
the  establishment  must  be  of  the  best  description.  Your  mill 
is  the  largest  in  the  United  States,  and  of  novel  construction. 
Its  character  is  such  that,  with  the  aid  of  sound  judgment,, 
scientific  knowledge,  and  great  practical  skill,  its  success  can 
hardly  fail  to  equal  your  reasonable  wishes.  On  the  other 
hand,  if  these,  or  any  of  these,  should  unhappily  be  wanting 
in  the  management,  the  result  will  of  necessity  be  disastrous. 
Accept  then,  Gentlemen,  as  the  friendly  admonition  of  one 
deeply  solicitous  for  the  interest  of  the  Corporation,  the  hope 
that  you  will,  by  all  means,  ensure  to  the  Naumkeag  Mill 
the  very  best  management  which  our  country  can  furnish. 

It  is  interesting  to  supplement  Colonel  James’  report 
with  contemporary  accounts  of  these  beginnings  of  the 
Naumkeag,  and  this  I am  able  to  do  from  conversations 
with  a man  who,  when  a boy  of  ten,  lived  on  the  Point 
and  day  by  day  witnessed  the  marvelous  change  of  a 
district  of  waving  hay-fields  to  a bustling  factory  site 
with  hundreds  of  operatives  actively  employed, — the  sibi- 
lant swish  of  the  scythe  in  the  lush  grass  supplanted  by 
the  whirr  of  spindles  and  the  throb  of  looms,  and  the 
evening  quiet  of  its  pastoral  precincts  broken  by  the  Mill 
bell  telling  the  time  hour  by  hour  throughout  the  night. 
In  the  morning  there  would  be  a rude  alarm  at  five 
o’clock,  and  in  the  evening  a peaceful  curfew  at  nine. 
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Reminiscences  of  a Former  Resident  of  the 
Point. 

Mr.  Francis  A.  Moreland,  of  Everett,  now  in  his  ninety- 
fourth  year,  lived  on  the  Point  as  a child,  and  distinctly 
remembers  the  excitement  when,  as  an  observant  lad,  he 
followed  the  building  operations, — noting  the  army  of 
men  leveling  the  site,  digging  the  foundation  and  raising 
the  walls  of  what,  to  youthful  eyes,  seemed  to  be  the  most 
wonderful  and  biggest  building  in  the  world!  There 
were  ships  at  the  sea-wall,  unloading  all  sorts  of  material, 
slow-plodding  oxen  dragging  huge  stones  for  the  under- 
pinning, and  enormous  timbers  for  floors  and  roof,  and 
later  heavy  teams  bringing  strange  and  fascinating  ma- 
chines to  fill  the  great  rooms. 

It  was  David  Merritt  who  trucked  the  original  ma- 
chinery and  the  first  cotton,  and  it  is  interesting  to  record 
that  in  the  more  than  fourscore  years  up  to  the  present 
time,  David  Merritt,  his  son  and  his  successors,  always 
under  the  same  name,  have  trucked  all  the  machinery  and 
cotton  to  the  Mill  and  also  the  finished  product  to  the 
railroad. 

Mr.  Moreland  particularly  recalls  the  operation  of 
hoisting  the  machinery  into  the  Mill  and  gives  a graphic 
account  of  it.  The  Mill  was  over  400  feet  long,  of  four 
stories  and  an  attic,  and  had  two  square  towers  on  the 
southern  side,  with  a wide  door  opening  at  each  story. 
It  was  to  these  doors  that  the  heavy  machinery  was 
hoisted  by  a gang  of  lusty  workmen,  most  of  whom  had 
been  sailors  at  some  time  or  other.  These  men  were  in 
charge  of  a retired  mariner  named  Ralph  Butterfield,  who 
seems  to  have  been  eminently  fitted  for  his  job  of  yard- 
master,  and  especially  qualified  at  this  time  of  installing 
the  equipment.  He  is  described  as  brawny,  thickset,  his 
face  deep-tanned,  almost  hidden  by  a grizzled  beard,  and 
his  ears  adorned  with  little  gold  rings,  and  above  all 
endowed  by  nature  with  a voice  of  tremendous  power,  and 
by  vocation  with  a vocabulary  extensive,  picturesque  and 
convincing.  The  falls,  with  their  huge  blocks,  were 
hooked  to  the  outrigger  at  the  top  of  the  tower,  and  while 
most  of  the  machinery  was  hoisted  hand  over  hand,  or 
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by  the  crew  walking  away  man-o’-war  fashion,  some  of 
the  heaviest  pieces  required  the  use  of  a windlass.  When 
they  were  hoisting  by  hand,  Mr.  Moreland  recalls  the 
yardmaster  standing  in  the  tower  doorway,  far  aloft, 
lustily  yo-ho’ing  to  give  the  time  to  the  men  as  they 
swayed  away  on  the  rope,  while,  if  the  windlass  was  used, 
some  ancient  sailorman  was  sure  to  strike  into  an  old 
sea  chanty,  and  the  great  piece  of  machinery  would  go 
into  place  to  the  tune  of  “Away  Rio,”  “Sally  Brown,” 
“Good-bye,  Fare  Ye  Well,”  or  some  other  familiar  cap- 
stan chanty. 

Particularly  interesting  are  Mr.  Moreland’s  reminis- 
cences of  the  Point, — the  beach  where  the  boys  went  in 
swimming,  the  big  trees  under  which  they  lay  in  the  hot 
summer  days,  the  games  they  played,  his  schoolmates, 
the  Brown  School  and  its  famous  master,  Mr.  John  B. 
Fairfield,  with  his  strenuous  but  effective  methods  to 
inculcate  habits  of  punctuality,  industry  and  concentra- 
tion. This,  however,  is  not  the  place  for  what  would  be 
a most  fascinating  chapter  in  a story  of  Salem  life  in 
the  first  half  of  the  last  century. 

Soon  after  the  Mill  was  built,  a street,  afterwards  called 
Union  Street,  was  laid  out,  and  a bridge  built  across  the 
river  for  the  particular  accommodation  of  the  mill  oper- 
atives living  down  town.  This  bridge  was  for  a long 
time  called  the  New  Bridge,  and  Mr.  Moreland  recalls 
that  on  a memorable  occasion  the  draw-tender  was  obliged 
to  raise  the  bridge  to  separate  the  Pointers  from  the 
Downtowners,  when  the  boys  of  the  two  factions  were 
engaged  in  one  of  their  really  sanguinary  sectional  fights. 

Accompanying  a chart  showing  the  corporation  grounds 
and  other  interesting  places  in  the  neighborhood,  Mr. 
Moreland  writes:  “I  have  drawn  it  as  it  was  at  the  time 
I lived  there  and  until  about  1853,  when  they  began  to 
cut  up  the  rear  land,  then  mowing  fields,  into  house  lots, 
and  make  new  streets.  I visited  the  place  some  years 
before  the  great  fire,  and  all  the  territory  from  the  old 
Briggs  estate  to  the  water  had  been  so  thickly  covered 
with  dwellings,  I could  only  with  difficulty  locate  the  old 
fields  where  we,  carefree  boys,  romped  in  the  grass,  waded 
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in  ‘Browning’s  Pond,’  and  had  onr  clambakes  on  Stage 
Point,  now  entirely  washed  away.  It  is  a crude  chart, 
but  absolutely  correct  so  far  as  relative  positions  are  con- 
cerned, for  I have  a most  retentive  memory,  especially 
for  matters  of  long  ago,  and  every  bit  of  beach,  wharfage, 
old  street,  dock  and  lumber  yard  and  green  mowing  field 
is  indelibly  fixed  in  mv  memory  as  clear  as  yesterday. 
On  that  visit  I passed  down  the  entire  length  of  the  street 
between  the  old  mill  and  the  boarding-houses.  The  mill 
was  humming  away  as  of  old,  and  I could  hardly  resist 
the  impulse  to  stop  at  No.  6 first  block,  go  in  and  find 
father,  mother,  Aunt  Sarah,  sister  Augusta,  brother  John ! 
Alas,  what  a gulf  of  years  lay  between  me  and  that 
vision !” 

Progress  of  the  Naumkeag  Steam  Cotton 
Company. 

With  the  passing  years,  other  mills  were  erected,  until 
the  space  between  the  original  building  and  the  South 
River  was  closely  covered,  and  the  land  to  the  south 
had  been  gradually  acquired  for  storehouses,  coal  piles,  and 
the  other  appurtenances  of  a thriving  and  growing  con- 
cern. This  expansion  had  absorbed  the  Seccomb  Oil 
Works,  the  Joshua  Brown  Boatyard,  and  to  the  extreme 
south  the  old  Sterry  Smith  Iron  Foundry,  while  every- 
where the  new  streets  mentioned  by  Mr.  Moreland  were 
closely  built  up  with  modern  dwellings  of  the  three  and 
four-decker  type,  mostly  of  wood  and  of  notably  flimsy 
construction. 

But  the  way  to  old  Stage  Point  was  still  open  and  all 
who  cared  had  free  access  thereto. 

June  25,  1914,  was  a hot,  dry  day.  At  noon,  a fire 
started  in  a small  manufacturing  establishment  on  Boston 
Street,  a mile  and  a half  away,  and  after  a course  changed 
several  times  by  a veering  wind,  reached  the  mill  district 
late  in  the  afternoon.  In  a few  hours,  the  proud  plant, 
built  up  through  seventy  years  of  careful  planning,  was 
reduced  to  stark  brick  walls  and  tangled  masses  of  junk! 
Wooden  copings  and  sash,  hard  pine  timbers,  oil-soaked 
floors,  and  tinder-like  cotton,  helped  to  make  the  job 
complete;  at  the  same  time,  lack  of  water  rendered  the 


PLAN  IV — The  new  Naumkeag  Mills,  1925,  showing  the  almost  complete  obliteration 
of  the  old  Point. 
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sprinkler  equipment  inoperative,  and  the  efforts  of  the 
city  and  mill  fire  departments  were  futile  against  the 
fierce  heat  from  hundreds  of  burning  dwellings  closely 
surrounding  the  plant. 

Adequate  insurance,  together  with  an  optimistic  and 
progressive  hoard  of  management,  made  it  possible  to 
begin  a rebuilding  program  at  once.  The  improved  and 
modem  layout  of  the  plant  occupied  not  only  all  the  terri- 
tory of  the  old  mill  but  extended  much  farther  to  the 
south,  so  that  with  new  sea-walls  and  more  filling,  all 
traces  of  the  oil  works,  the  marine  railway,  Brown’s  boat- 
yard and  Miller’s  shipyard,  were  quite  obliterated;  but 
to  the  extreme  south  there  remained  a remnant  of  Stage 
Point,  just  a suggestion  of  it,  and  this  the  neighborhood 
was  still  at  liberty  to  use  as  of  old,  and  this  privilege 
now  was  mostly  used  by  the  older  men  who,  on  fine  days 
in  spring  and  through  the  summer,  would  congregate 
there  and  talk  of  old  days,  calling  to  mind  the  building 
of  ships  there,  the  tragedy  of  the  Prairie  Floiver  and  the 
launching  of  the  Taria  Topan.  As  they  talked  and  smoked 
in  the  detached  way  so  much  affected  by  old  men,  they 
would  look  across  the  narrow  strip  of  water  to  Derby 
Wharf  and  sigh,  perhaps,  at  sight  of  the  old  Mindoro 
lying  alongside,  with  yards  cock-billed,  awaiting  her  last 
journey. 

In  1924,  an  expansion  of  the  Mill  plant  called  for 
further  progress  to  the  south,  and  this  time  the  necessary 
grading  leveled  all  that  remained  of  the  slight  eminence 
of  the  Point,  and  the  extended  sea-wall  cut  its  submerged 
end  from  the  landward  portion.  This  completed  the  oblit- 
eration of  Stage  Point,  and  after  nearly  three  hundred 
years  of  use,  the  place  became  only  a name, — one  more 
tradition  in  the  annals  of  Salem.  The  Big  Rock,  settled 
deep  in  the  shifting  gravel,  is  incorporated  in  the  structure 
of  the  sea-wall,  its  smoke-blackened  side  tilted  out  of  sight 
forever ! 

Perhaps  next  June  I may  go  down  to  Stage  Point  to 
view  the  pageant  of  the  second  coming  of  the  Charter 
ship,  and  standing  on  the  sea-wall  there,  I shall  scan  the 
harbor — Haugus  Head,  the  Heck,  the  beautiful  Beverly 
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shore,  the  treeless  islands,  the  sparkling  bay — to  catch  a 
first  glimpse  of  the  coming  ship,  and  as  her  ancient  out- 
line meets  the  view,  it  well  may  be  that  at  my  feet  the 
“Rock”  will  then  tune  in  to  some  responsive  cell  of  my 
sub-conscious  self,  and  in  those  static  waves  I’ll  read  a 
message  such  as  this: — 

I have  served  long — age-long  my  bulk  has  been  the  beacon 
to  this  safe  harbor,  my  shade  has  been  for  aye  the  trysting 
place  of  youth,  and  in  the  warmth  of  my  reflected  heat,  old 
age  has  basked.  My  sheltered  niche  has  been  the  feasting 
place  of  men  since  time  began, — red  men  and  white, — aye 
white  men  this  thousand  years,  for  know,  in  that  far-distant 
age,  fair  travel-worn  adventurers  have  sought  me  out,  and 
here  found  comfort  after  long  voyaging  from  their  northern 
home, — and  from  my  topmost  footing  the  good  Arbella  was 
descried  as  she  made  harbor,  and  round  about  this  place  was 
gathered  the  eager  concourse  to  welcome  her  and  the  precious 
document  she  safely  brought.  Since  then,  my  friendly  bulk 
has  served  its  turn  for  three  full  centuries,  and  now  that  same 
great  bulk  holds  back  the  encroaching  sea.  I still  serve ! 

The  story  of  Stage  Point  is  ended. 
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August  14,  1929. 

Mr.  J.  Foster  Smith: 

Dear  Sir:  I take  pleasure  in  submitting  for  your  inspec- 
tion a plan  of  the  grounds  and  buildings  of  the  Naumkeag 
Corporation  and  other  places  of  interest  in  that  region,  as 
I remember  them  to  have  been  in  the  year  1847  and  a few 
years  later,  when  I was  a schoolboy. 

The  plan  is  not  drawn  to  any  scale,  but  I am  certain  it 
is  very  correct  as  to  the  relative  positions,  for  I have  a very 
retentive  memory,  especially  for  matters  of  long  ago. 

I must  admit  that  much  of  it  is  out  of  proportion,  in  my 
effort  to  squeeze  so  much  territory  into  so  small  a place. 

I remember  our  front  door,  the  sixth  tenement  in  No.  3 
on  the  plan,  was  nearly  opposite  the  first  tower  where  they 
hoisted  in  most  of  the  new  machinery,  and  I was  interested 
to  sit  on  our  front  steps  and  watch  the  work  and  listen  to 
the  “Yo-hoing”  of  Mr.  Butterfield.  So  I have  used  those 
places  as  objective  points  (See  small  X on  No.  3 and  on  first 
factory  tower).  Fve  squeezed  the  streets  together  and  then 
the  mowing  fields  are  all  out  of  proportion  to  the  other  parts, 
but  the  plan  shows  their  position. 

Stage  Point  should  have  a more  extensive  sweep,  but  the 
plan  will  in  a way  show  how  it  was  in  that  far-off  time.  A 
very  narrow  path  led  to  a small  grass  patch  there. 

I have  shown  a line  for  Derby  Wharf,  but  really  it  should 
be  so  far  away  that  its  outer  end  would  bear  about  45  degrees 
from  Stage  Point. 

I submit  a numbered  list,  so  one  can  identify  the  various 
points  of  interest  as  they  were  at  the  time  I lived  there,  but 
changes  since  the  great  fire  have  entirely  obliterated  all  the 
old  landmarks. 

A typewritten  copy  would  be  more  readable,  for  at  almost 
ninety-four  my  hand  has  become  quite  unsteady. 

Hoping  the  plan  will,  in  a way,  help  to  give  an  idea  of 
the  region  in  1847,  I am, 

Yours  very  truly, 

Francis  A.  Moreland. 
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KEY  TO  PLAN. 


No.  1 Factory — 400  ft.  long. 

“ 2 Cloth  Room. 

“ 3 First  Block — 7 tenements. 

“ 4 Second  Block — 6 tenements. 

“ 5-5  Back  yards  to  Blocks. 

“ 6-6  Browning  House  and  Cow  barn. 

“ 7 Briggs’  House. 

“ 8 Briggs’  Greenhouses. 

“ 9 Comstock  Cottage. 

“ 10-10  Joe  Rose’s  House  & Garden  (Calker  & Graver). 
“ 11  Salem  Marine  Railway. 

“ 12-12  Smith’s  Sperm  Oil  Mill. 

“ 13-13  Smith’s  Wharf. 

“ 14-14  Sterry  Smith’s  Iron  Foundry. 

“ 15  “Browning’s  Pond/’  salt  water,  fed  from  sluice-way. 
under  sea  wall. 

“ 16  Kimball’s  Grocery  Store. 

“ 17  Rubber  Mill  (burnt  later). 

“ 18  Methodist  Church. 

“ 19  New  Bridge,  so  called,  to  Union  Street. 

“ 20  Old  Draw  Bridge  on  Lafayette  Street. 

“ 21  “Stage  Point”  as  it  was  in  1847. 

“ 22  Mr.  Caleb  A.  Smith’s  House.  He  owned  the  wharf, 
oil  mill,  railway. 

The  X shows  the  pump  where  all  got  their  water,  as  there 
was  no  aqueduct  in  South  Salem  in  1847. 

The  O’s  mean  two  immense  Elm  Trees  in  which  we  used 
to  rig  swings. 

The  plan  is  not  drawn  to  any  scale,  only  just  as  I remember 
the  region  in  1847. 


SKETCH  MAP  OF  STAGE  POINT  IN  1847. 
Drawn  from  memory  by  Francis  A.  Moreland. 
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Abstracts  from  the  Original  in  the  Massachusetts 
Archives. 


By  John  Henry  Edmonds. 


{Continued  from  Vol.  LXV,  page  562.) 


William  Girdler,  who  married  Grace  Stacey,  commenced 
an  action  in  Common  Pleas,  Dec.,  1740,  in  name  of 
Samuel  Stacey,  surviving  Trustee  and  recovered  verdict 
against  us  by  default,  £180  and  costs,  notwithstanding 
that  as  soon  as  said  action  was  commenced  the  Adminis- 
trators went  to  said  Samuel  and  convinced  him  they  had 
fully  satisfied  the  intention  of  said  deed  of  gift  by  pro- 
viding for  and  bringing  up  the  said  Grace,  and  he  said 
the  action  was  not  ordered  by  him  and  that  the  same 
should  not  be  entered  or  called  in  Court.  Your  Peti- 
tioners ask  leave  to  bring  in  a Writ  of  Review  for  a new 
trial  as  now  said  Samuel  is  dead  and  that  Samuel  Stacey, 
jr.,  of  Marblehead,  Administrator  of  the  same,  may  be 
made  a party  to  the  said  writ.  Mary  Stacey  her  jf  mark 
Administratrix,  John  Stacey  Administrator.  New  trial 
allowed. 

Petition  to  General  Court  by  William  Girdler,  Marble- 
head, fisherman,  and  Grace  his  wife,  for  reversion  of 
order  on  the  admission  of  the  Petitioners  as  defendants, 
the  case  being  still  in  Court,  by  J ohn  Chapman,  Attorney. 
Proceedings  suspended,  Dec.  21,  1745;  judgment  reversed 
with  damages  against  estate  of  Samuel  Stacey,  June  14, 
1745 ; another  petition  of  William  Girdler,  Dec.  20,  1749, 
for  reconsideration.  — Vol.  43,  pp.  40-56. 

Petition,  June  4,  1750,  of  Charles  Reddien  of  Marble- 
head: that  sometime  in  the  Month  of  October  1746,  he 
was  “by  an  Express  put  on  board  the  Sloop  Diamond, 
Captain  Hooper,  a Packet  to  an  English  Fleet  thought 
then  to  be  upon  the  Coast,  in  the  Office  of  a Pilot,  for 
which  Service  your  Petitioner  was  to  have  after  the  Rate 
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of  Thirty  Pounds  Old  Tenor  per  Month;  at  which  Time 
were  also  impressed  into  the  Service  of  the  Province,  your 
Petitioner’s  Gun  of  the  Value  of  Ten  pounds  old  Tenor, 
and  his  Case  of  Pistols  of  the  Value  of  Twelve  pounds 
Old  Tenor;  and  sailing  out  of  Marblehead  accordingly, 
your  Petitioner  had  the  Misfortune  to  he  taken  (in  said 
Sloop)  by  the  French  and  carried  to  Old  France;  and  was 
so  long  detained  as  a Prisoner,  as  to  be  absent  from  his 
Family  full  twenty  three  Months,  for  which  Time  to- 
gether with  his  Gun  and  Pistols  he  has  not  received  the 
least  Consideration.  Therefore  your  Petitioner  prays  that 
You  will  be  pleased  to  make  him  such  allowance  for  his 
twenty  three  Months  absence  and  for  his  case  of  pistols 
and  Gun  as  You  may  in  Your  great  Wisdom  think  reason- 
able.” 

In  the  House  of  Representatives,  June  13,  1750,  or- 
dered that  the  Petitioner  be  allowed  and  paid  by  the 
Committee  of  War  Sixteen  Shillings  per  Month  for  the 
space  of  twenty  three  Months.  And  that  He  be  allowed 
out  of  the  Commissary  General’s  Store  a Gun  and  a Case 
of  Pistols.  — Vol.  64,  p.  367. 

Petition,  Sept.  26,  1750,  by  Matthew  Bright  of  Marble- 
head, labourer,  and  Sarah  his  wife,  executrix  of  her  late 
husband  Richard  James,  Junior,  of  Marblehead,  and  John 
Pearce  of  Marblehead,  baker,  guardian  to  Elizabeth,  Rich- 
ard and  Sarah  James,  infants  and  children  of  said  Richard 
James,  deceased.  Debts  due  from  said  estate  24-16-0,  the 
whole  of  the  real  estate  (value  £133)  consists  of  a single 
house  and  10  or  12  rods  of  land  adjoining,  in  Marblehead, 
to  which  land  there  is  no  passageway  but  through  the  said 
house  and  very  prejudicial  (if  not  impossible)  to  sell 
part  thereof,  praying  that  the  Executrix  may  be  enabled 
to  sell  the  whole  of  same  and  after  the  debts  are  paid  to 
deliver  the  residue  to  John  Pearce  to  place  at  interest 
and  divide  the  proceeds  1/3  to  said  Sarah  for  life  and 
the  other  2/3  as  fast  as  he  receives  it  at  interest  again 
for  use  of  the  children  during  their  respective  minorities 
and  on  said  Sarah’s  death  if  they  survive  her  to  revert 
to  them  as  above.  Wit : Israel  Phippen,  Elizabeth  Pearce. 
Allowed. 
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House,  Jan.  22,  1750,  Read  and  with  consent  of  John 
Pearce  allowed  on  observing  the  Province  Law  as  to  the 
sale  of  Intestate’s  Real  Estate  and  giving  security  to 
Probate  Court  for  payment  of  Debts,  Funeral  charges  and 
the  delivery  of  the  residue  for  the  use  of  the  children 
according  to  his  will,  save  that  interest  of  1/3  for  life 
be  paid  to  widow.  Sent  up  for  Concurrence.  Thomas 
Hubbard  speaker.  Council,  Jan.  22,  1750,  Concurred, 
Samuel  Holbrook,  Deputy  Secretary.  Consented,  S. 
Phips.  — Vol.  18,  p.  672. 

Court  Record,  Sept.  25,  1750,  Inferior,  Newbury, 
Richard  Homan,  Marblehead,  shoreman,  versus  William 
Cole  resident  in  Marblehead,  mariner,  who  on  the  9th 
November  last  owing  him  £112  for  25  quintalls  of  mer- 
chantable codfish,  promised  same  on  demand,  but  now 
denies  it.  Defendant  defaults,  execution  issued. 

Petition  to  General  Court,  Jan.  9,  1750,  of  William 
Coles,  Topsham,  Devonshire,  but  late  residing  in  Marble- 
head, sued  by  Richard  Homan,  as  above,  being  bound  to 
sea,  appointed  Edmund  Trowbridge,  his  Attorney,  to  ap- 
pear for  him,  but  he  being  called  to  the  Superior  Court 
at  Springfield  on  the  same  day  to  prosecute  one  Lenox 
for  sodomy  failed  to  appear  and  judgment  was  granted 
by  default,  when  your  Petitioner  never  received  said  fish 
nor  owed  said  Homan  a farthing.  Asks  for  a Review  of 
same  at  next  Superior  in  June  and  that  execution  be 
stayed. 

Petition  to  General  Court,  Mar.  27,  1751,  of  Richard 
Homan  of  Marblehead  (in  answer  to  William  Coles). 
Reasons  are  false,  said  Coles  was  not  immediately  bound 
to  see,  but  on  day  of  trial  was  seen  in  his  journey  from 
Boston  supposed  to  Newbury.  . . . Coles  is  not  of  this 
Province,  with  no  estate  here,  in  ill  health  when  in  Mar- 
blehead and  likely,  if  alive,  not  to  come  here  any  more, 
though  he  did  not  sail  until  sometime  in  December. 

Bond  of  John  Rowe,  Boston,  merchant,  as  attorney 
for  William  Coles,  for  costs  and  charges.  Witnesses: 
John  Remington,  Joseph  Carnes. 


Vol.  43,  pp.  297-304. 
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“Boston,  June  5,  1751. 

“Gentlemen 

“The  Lieutenant  Governour  and  Council  are  informed 
that  one  Thomas  Dixy  one  of  of  your  Town  is  lately  come 
in  from  Sea,  and  reports  that  he  met  with  a Trench  Man 
of  War  in  his  Passage  and  was  aboard  her  and  that  the 
said  Ship  was  bound  into  the  Bay  of  Fundy:  The  Board 

therefore  desire,  that  you  would  take  effectual  Care  that 
the  said  Dixie  forthwith  come  up  to  Boston  and  attend 
them  that  they  may  have  a particular  Account  of  this 
affair,  And  it  is  further  desired  that  in  case  any  other 
of  your  Vessels  that  can  give  an  Account  of  this  Ship 
should  arrive  at  Marblehead  that  you  would  take  Examina- 
tions of  the  Men  and  send  them  to  me.  Let  your  exam- 
ination be  very  particular  especially  in  relation  to  the 
force  of  the  Ship,  the  place  she  is  bound  to  and  the  design 
she  is  upon. 

“I  am  Gentlemen  Your  very  humble  Servant, 

Josiah  Willard. 

“Collonel  Joseph  Blaney  and 
Major  Jacob  Fowle.”  — Vol.  54,  pp.  31,  32. 

“Marblehead  June  6th  1751 
“Sir  yours  of  the  5th  Instant  I have  Received  and  In 
obedience  to  your  Honours  Desire  have  ordered  John 
Dixey  the  Master  of  a Fishing  Vessel  who  spoke  with  the 
French  man  of  war  to  go  Directly  to  Boston  and  wait  on 
the  Honourable  Board  and  hope  your  Honours  will  See 
that  the  poor  Man  hath  Some  Satisfaction  for  his  truble 
and  charge.  I am 

“Your  Honours  most  obedient  Humble  Servant 

Joseph  Blany. 

“To  the  Honourable  Josiah  Willard  Esquire.” 

—Vol.  54,  p.  32. 


(To  be  continued) 


SALEM  AHD  THE  ROYAL  CHARTER. 


By  Joseph  B.  Saunders. 


Governor  Bradford  is  credited  with  the  following  entry 
in  his  diary : “It  is  to  the  admiration  of  many  and  almost 
the  wonder  of  the  world  that  from  so  small  beginnings  so 
great  things  should  ensue;  but  it  was  the  Lord’s  doings, 
therefore  should  be  marvelous  in  our  eyes.” 

These  words,  having  application  to  some  small  affairs 
of  the  Plymouth  colony,  express  a natural  and  common 
thought  when  considering  the  particular  beginning  we 
today  commemorate.  From  small  beginnings  unforeseen 
developments  are  not  unusual  but  occasionally  they  are 
great  enough  to  give  us  pause.  Here  in  Massachusetts  we 
are  in  the  period  of  tercentenaries  and  we  pause  today 
to  note  an  event  of  three  hundred  years  ago.  In  the  house 
of  Thomas  Goffe,  in  England,  on  August  29,  1629,  a 
movement  was  started  that  helped  remake  the  world. 
At  a meeting  there  of  the  stockholders  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Bay  Company  they  voted  that  the  government  and 
patent  of  the  company  be  settled  in  Hew  England.  This 
simple  business  proceeding  had  far-reaching  consequences ; 
it  marked  the  beginning  of  self-government. 

The  granting  of  the  company’s  charter  at  an  earlier 
date  in  the  same  year  was  an  exercise  of  the  king’s  pre- 
rogative. The  reign  of  King  Charles,  embracing  this 
year,  is  memorable  in  English  history,  for  then  the  Star 
Chamber  was  striking  hard  at  civil  liberty  and  the  High 
Commission  was  oppressing  English  Puritans  with  bar- 
baric torture.  The  king,  in  his  determination  to  rule 
alone,  dissolved  Parliament,  and  England  had  eleven 
years  of  his  personal  government.  During  that  period 
twenty  thousand  Puritans  reached  the  new  world’s  shores. 
With  and  without  Parliament  the  king  reigned  for  twenty 
years  after  the  vote  of  the  stockholders  was  taken,  but 
in  1649  an  iron-handed  Puritan  from  the  shire  of  Hunt- 
ingdon— through  his  masked  executioner — severed  the 
King’s  head  at  Whitehall. 

Through  preceding  centuries  those  charters  affecting 
popular  rights  may  be  thought  of  as  fragments  of  free- 
dom thrown  from  the  lord  and  master  to  his  subjects. 
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They  were  concessions  relieving  one  form  of  oppression 
or  another,  sometimes  forced  from  the  sovereign  and 
sometimes  given  by  him  for  his  own  selfish  interests. 
The  exercise  of  these  charter  privileges  by  the  people 
created  in  them  the  desire  for  self-government,  and  the 
English  constitution  is  said  to  be  but  a series  of  charters 
while  our  Federal  constitution  has  been  described  as  “a 
collection  of  the  various  charters  of  freedom  that  lie  scat- 
tered along  the  pathway  of  English  history.77 

The  charter  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  cradled 
popular  rights  but  strictly  it  was  a business  instrument, 
defining  the  privileges  of  the  company,  making  it  a “body 
corporate  and  politique/7  providing  a seal,  naming  its 
officers,  providing  for  their  election  and  oaths  of  office, 
fixing  a time  for  the  meetings  of  the  general  court,  giving 
power  to  make  laws  and  ordinances,  and  containing  sev- 
eral other  interesting  provisions.  It  was,  in  short,  a 
“frame  of  government/7  such  as  in  its  preamble  we  de- 
clare our  present  state  constitution  to  be.  To  mark  a 
distinction  between  our  colony  and  others  this  language 
has  been  used:  “In  Massachusetts  a trading  company  did 
not  beget,  as  elsewhere,  but  literally  became  a political 
state.77 

This  charter,  under  which  Massachusetts  prospered,  re- 
ceived later,  under  changing  conditions  in  England,  royal 
confirmation  and,  later,  royal  revocation.  Later  still  an- 
other charter  was  given  us,  making  Massachusetts  a royal 
province  with  the  governor  appointed  by  the  king  instead 
of  being  elected  by  the  freemen.  The  time  came,  how- 
ever, when  we  finished  our  compacts  with  kings  and  made 
one  among  ourselves.  To  the  admiration  of  many,  the 
first  charter  from  Charles,  “by  the  grace  of  God  kinge  of 
England,  Scotland,  Fraunce  and  Ireland/7  developed  into 
our  state  constitution — “a  social  compact  by  which  the 
whole  people  covenants  with  each  citizen  and  each  citizen 
with  the  whole  people.77 

Professor  Morison,  the  distinguished  historical  adviser 
of  the  Tercentenary  committee  of  the  state,  says:  “When 
John  Adams  drafted  the  constitution  of  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  he  followed  as  closely  as  possible 
the  lines  and  language  of  the  company  charter  of  1629. 77 
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Mr.  Charles  Warren,  formerly  assistant  Attorney  General 
of  the  United  States,  speaking  last  year  before  the  State 
Bar  Association  of  Kentucky,  told  us  the  same  interest- 
ing fact  with  some  detail.  He  said:  “When  the  question 
arose  as  to  what  permanent  form  of  government  the  states 
should  adopt,  there  was  presented  a problem  new  in  his- 
tory. Fortunately  there  was  in  Congress  one  man,  and 
one  alone,  who  all  his  life  had  made  a profound  study 
of  the  theory  of  government.  Most  of  the  colonies  in 
1775  sought  the  opinion  of  Congress  as  to  the  form  of 
government  they  should  adopt.  That  cautious  body  de- 
clined to  give  any  definite  view.  Accordingly  the  dele- 
gates turned  to  Adams,  and  from  the  summer  of  1775 
through  the  spring  of  1776  he  was  consulted  by  South 
Carolina,  Virginia,  Horth  Carolina,  Pennsylvania,  Hew 
Jersey,  Hew  York  and  Hew  Hampshire.  It  was  a novel 
and  unknown  thing  at  that  time,  this  business  of  consti- 
tution-making. Adams  outlined  for  the  first  time  in  his- 
tory the  precise  course  which  the  American  states  later 
followed  in  the  formation  of  their  constitutions.  Between 
May  1776  and  December  1777  practically  all  the  colonies, 
save  Pennsylvania  and  Georgia,  adopted  Adams7  plan  in 
general  in  drafting  their  state  constitutions.  Hew  York 
conformed  to  it  very  closely  and  Massachusetts  in  1780 
adopted  as  its  constitution  the  very  draft  which  Adams 
wrote  for  it.  Moreover,  when  in  1787  the  Federal  con- 
vention met  at  Philadelphia  to  frame  the  constitution  of 
the  United  States,  it  was  the  Massachusetts  and  Hew 
York  constitutions  to  which  the  delegates  resorted  for  the 
form,  and  much  of  the  wording,  of  the  immortal  docu- 
ment which  they  signed.  Today  the  framework  of  the 
constitutions  of  almost  all  our  states  follow  that  drafted 
by  John  Adams  in  1780.  Kightly  may  he  be  termed  the 
architect  of  American  constitutions.7’  Thus  we  see  by  what 
close  links  and  by  whose  hand  there  was  joined  the  char- 
ter of  a king  to  the  constitution  of  our  nation  and  the 
constitutions  of  our  several  states. 

Professor  Morison  again  advises  us  that  the  Puritans’ 
intention  in  coming  to  America  was  to  “establish  a com- 
monwealth where  men  could  lead  the  good  life  according 
to  the  word  of  God  as  interpreted  by  themselevs.”  In 
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the  pursuit  of  this  intention  they  were  deeply  in  earnest 
and  admittedly  intolerant.  If,  on  the  facts,  there  is  any 
disposition  among  us  to  he  severely  critical  of  early  Puri- 
tan intolerance,  it  will  be  some  proof  of  our  present  tol- 
erant spirit,  some  evidence  of  good  faith  and  judicial 
outlook  in  dealing  with  the  subject,  to  supply  any  explana- 
tion that  may  be  found.  The  nature  of  their  sacrifice, 
the  abandonment  of  home,  friends  and  country,  is  obvious, 
and,  in  a wholly  new  world,  they  were  forming,  under 
legal  grant,  a commonwealth  which  they  might  reasonably 
regard  as  their  own.  To  countenance  dissent  was  intoler- 
able to  them  after  all  their  hardships,  after  all  their  burn- 
ing memories.  Dissent  to  them  meant  disaster,  the  defeat 
and  end  of  their  purpose  and,  with  this  purpose  in  full 
swing,  they  guarded  their  position  jealously,  some  think 
ruthlessly. 

Their  apprehension  of  a revival  here  of  the  conflict  in 
England,  from  which  they  had  just  separated  themselves, 
was  heightened  by  the  very  nature  of  their  religious  be- 
lief. They  were  impregnated  with  the  Calvinistic  idea 
that  led  them  to  think  they  were  the  chosen  few  and  all 
others  were  excluded.  They  were,  as  they  thought,  the 
elect.  They  believed  that  for  their  sake  alone  “the  Al- 
mighty had  proclaimed  His  will  by  the  pen  of  the  evan- 
gelist and  the  harp  of  the  prophet.”  A natural  opposition 
to  dissent  from  their  purpose  had,  therefore,  fanatical 
reinforcement,  and  fanaticism  is  a form  of  religious  in- 
sanity, an  obsession  that  is  often  controlling.  In  perma- 
nent or  temporary  duration  it  has  led  often  to  abnormality 
of  conduct  and  accounts  for  world-wide  practices  involv- 
ing severe  punishment  and  marked  by  death  as  well  in 
many  cruel  forms. 

There  is  another  consideration.  “Two  great  forces,” 
Dean  Hodges  says,  “are  everlastingly  confronting  each 
other  in  the  progress  of  religion  and  civilization;  on  the 
one  side  the  institution,  on  the  other  the  individual.”  He 
expresses  a distinction  between  the  Pilgrims  and  the  Puri- 
tans by  calling  the  Puritans  institutionalists  and  the  Pil- 
grims individualists,  and  he  looked  upon  the  latter  as  the 
first  real  influence  for  religious  liberty. 

The  Puritans  did  seek  the  common  institutional  bene- 
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fits  and  in  their  heydey  of  institutionalism  here  they 
combined  church  and  state.  According  to  the  Hebrew 
precedent  of  a commonwealth,  there  was  a union  of  divine 
and  civil  law  in  the  administration  of  things.  Such  a 
union  was  an  extension  of  the  belief  that  they  were  the 
chosen  ones  and  so  they  imposed  with  vigorous  discipline 
an  absolute  conformity;  yet  how  interesting  it  is  to  recall 
Senator  Hoar’s  speech,  in  presenting  to  the  United  States 
the  busts  of  John  Winthrop  and  Samuel  Adams,  in  which 
he  asserts  the  Puritans  “were  among  the  first  of  mankind 
to  establish  complete  religious  toleration.”  Early  in  the 
colony’s  experiment  opposing  forces  were  in  motion  and 
the  individualist  became  articulate. 

Here  in  Salem,  John  and  Samuel  Browne  and  some 
followers  favored  the  liturgy.  They  were  considered  “fac- 
tious and  evil-conditioned  men,”  and  were  promptly  re- 
turned to  England  on  the  ground  that  “the  success  of  the 
colony  would  be  endangered  by  a breach  of  its  unity.” 
Here  in  Salem,  also,  Roger  Williams,  the  Puritan  pastor, 
criticised  the  union  of  church  and  state  and  pleaded  with 
his  brethren  “for  all  forms  of  faith,  equal  toleration.” 
For  an  answer  the  general  court  banished  him,  and  Hugh 
Peter,  his  successor,  pronounced  the  excommunication. 
But  independent  minds  persisted  as  time  went  on  and 
they  fanned  the  little  spark  of  toleration  until  there  was 
a generous  warmth.  From  Williams’  small  beginning  there 
were  unforeseen  results  and  the  historian  referred  to  tells 
us  that  finally  “Massachusetts  led  the  liberal  Protestant 
movement  in  America  and  leaders  of  the  historic  Puritan 
churches  contributed  toward  the  building  of  the  first 
Catholic  cathedral  in  America.”  So,  from  banishments 
and  punishments,  from  religious  oppression  and  religious 
obsession,  from  the  conflict  of  the  institutionalist  and  the 
individualist,  a great  thing  ensued : the  principle  of  relig- 
ious liberty  blessed  the  land. 

The  Winthrop  settlers  were  a band  of  less  than  a thou- 
sand but  they  grew  in  numbers  and  their  settlements 
spread  far  from  Boston.  In  thirty  years  there  was  a 
population  of  25,000  and  Massachusetts  was  then  a group 
of  little  towns.  Thinking  only  for  a moment  on  that 
situation,  it  may  be  understanding^  said  that  “no  stream 
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flows  from  a township  to  a king.”  When  the  Puritans 
sailed  there  was  a very  active  principle  of  monarchy  that 
the  king  could  do  no  wrong;  in  the  processes  of  time  and 
change  there  is  a principle  today  that  “the  people  may  he 
trusted  with  their  own.”  In  1629  autocracy  knew  no 
hounds ; in  1929  democracy  knows  no  master. 

The  Puritans’  religious  faith  was  a very  distinguishing 
hut  not  an  exclusive  characteristic.  If  they  had  been 
religious  fanatics  only,  if  they  had  only  the  fanatic’s  emo- 
tional or  frenzied  qualities  to  lift  them  to  transient  heights 
or  move  them  impetuously  to  transient  effort,  perhaps 
there  would  he  now  no  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts. 
But  they  were  made  of  other  and  better  stuff  and  as  today 
we  scan  three  centuries  there  is  enough  of  material  prog- 
ress alone  to  give  us  pause.  To  measure  it  somewhat  we 
need  only  contrast  the  present  material  wealth  of  the 
state  with  that  of  the  time  when  great  prosperity  in  Salem 
meant  just  an  abundance  of  corn  from  the  clearings. 

There  will  be  those  who  will  be  interested  in  marking 
this  material  progress  and  in  doing  so  they  will  discover 
that  in  this  field  the  Puritan  mind  and  method  held  no 
small  place.  The  Puritans  were  practical  men  withal 
and  had  a full  share  of  the  commercial  motive.  No  com- 
munity indeed  could  long  live  without  it,  and  observing 
their  ways  and  means  in  this  behalf  it  is  clear  that  they 
were  builders  as  well  as  bible  students  and  knew  a good 
combination  of  work  and  prayer. 

Thus,  in  the  briefest  outline,  we  see  a little  of  the  civil, 
religious  and  material  or  economic  side  of  Puritanism. 
There  will  be  conflicting  claims  for  the  Puritan  immigra- 
tion and  other  later  ones  in  making  this  commonwealth, 
in  building  our  ship  of  state.  It  will  only  be  modestly 
claimed,  I surmise,  that  the  Puritans  alone  “laid  the  ribs 
and  keel.”  This  was  no  easy  work  but  called  for  the 
special  strength  which  it  is  conceded  the  Puritans  pos- 
sessed. The  great  force  of  their  character  may  be  inferred 
from  the  assertion  that  they  “were  insensible  to  fatigue, 
to  pleasure  and  to  pain,  not  to  be  pierced  by  any  weapon, 
not  to  be  withstood  by  any  barrier.” 

Puritanism  did  not  survive  in  England;  it  died  there 
with  the  Restoration,  and  the  royal  debauchee  and  the 
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dissolute  cavaliers  came  into  their  own  again.  The  Puritan 
army  disbanded  at  Blackheath,  where  its  soldiers  “stood 
like  lifeless  statues  while  the  ringing  hells  and  the  glad 
shouts  of  the  people  welcomed  the  returning  Stuart  to 
the  throne  of  his  ancestors.”  With  this  return  of  royalty 
to  power,  “unbridled  license  prevailed  throughout  the 
country,  the  king  himself  led  the  shameless  revels  of  the 
royal  court,  religion  became  a byword  and  morality  a 
mockery.” 

But  did  Puritanism  die  then  and  there?  History  re- 
cords the  answer  in  these  words:  “The  sturdy  virtues  and 
the  deep  religious  spirit  that  were  its  very  essence  had 
been  too  deeply  implanted  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the 
English  people  to  be  easily  removed;  they  still  remained 
to  mould  English  character  and  modify  English  institu- 
tions, and  they  are  to  this  day  a rich  inheritance  of  the 
English  people.” 

In  a different  and  less  dramatic  way  Puritanism  died 
in  America  but  in  much  the  same  way  it  lives  here.  Ho 
royal  army  subdued  it  and,  to  mark  its  end,  no  royal 
heir  amid  popular  acclaim  ascended  to  his  throne.  But 
an  invading  force  of  opposing  ideas  and  a reformative 
spirit  of  its  own  softened  and  liberalized  it  and  directed 
it  into  helpful  channels.  We  have  constantly  seen  the 
descendants  of  Puritans,  from  wealth  inherited  and  ac- 
quired, endow  great  charities  making  no  religious  discrim- 
ination, thus  giving  us  one  proof  among  many  of  how 
intolerance  may  develop  into  a broad  humanity.  It  is 
to  the  admiration  of  many  and  almost  the  wonder  of  the 
world  that  a Puritanism  that  in  the  beginning,  in  deli- 
rium and  delusion,  oppressed  and  excluded,  now  opposes 
intolerance  and  joins  hands  with  all  other  sects  and  creeds 
in  a full  fraternity. 

Other  qualities  of  Puritanism  remained  in  their  integ- 
rity, all  of  them  part  of  the  good  life  of  the  common- 
wealth, all  indispensable  to  those  who  will  bear  the  torch 
of  freedom  in  future  generations.  The  militant  spirit 
of  Puritanism  lived  gloriously  when  the  colonies  struck 
off  the  shackles  of  royal  tyranny  and  we  find  one  of  our 
distinguished  countrymen  saying:  “Enough  remains  of 
the  history  of  the  Puritans  of  Hew  England  during  the 
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many  years  preceding  the  Revolution  to  show  that  the 
spirit  of  Pvm,  Hamton  and  Wentworth  was  instinct  and 
alive  in  the  Adamses,  Warrens  and  Hancocks  of  our  elder 
day.” 

The  true  spirit  of  Puritanism  was  and  is  corrective. 
That  spirit  is  presently  active,  moulding  character,  modi- 
fying abuses.  That  spirit  is  still  setting  high  civic  stan- 
dards, still  exalting  and  sustaining  liberty  and  self-gov- 
ernment, still  serving  a commonwealth  and  nation  with 
courage  and  fidelity.  How  Puritanism  died  and  how  it 
still  lives,  how  its  numerical  force  is  waning  in  its  orig- 
inal territory,  how  its  descendants  have  scattered,  how 
its  powers  have  shifted  to  a larger  field  and  its  redeeming 
qualities  have  been  diffused  throughout  our  national  life, 
is  stated  with  mingled  pride  and  pathos  in  the  speech  of 
Senator  Hoar,  the  master  panegyrist  of  the  Puritan. 
Closing  his  great  speech  on  the  occasion  referred  to,  a 
speech  described  by  his  editors  as  “a  model  of  literary 
finish,”  he  says : “Mr.  Speaker,  the  state  that  the  Puritan 
planted  has  opened  her  gates  to  men  of  other  lineage  and 
other  creed.  It  may  be  that  in  the  coming  centuries  his 
descendants  are  to  yield  to  another  race  the  dominion  of 
his  beloved  Hew  England,  and  that  only  in  gentler  climes 
and  on  the  shore  of  a more  pacific  sea  men  will  delight 
to  remember  that  their  fathers  were  of  the  company  of 
Winthrop  or  sat  in  council  with  Adams.  But  the  title 
of  the  Puritan  to  remembrance  will  not  depend  upon 
locality.  In  that  mightier  national  life,  drawn  from  so 
many  sources  . . . the  elements  he  has  contributed  are 
elements  of  perpetual  power:  his  courage;  his  constancy; 
his  belief  in  God;  his  reverence  for  law;  his  love  of 
liberty;  his  serene  and  lofty  hope.” 

One  who  sought  to  analyze  the  Puritans  seemed  to 
attribute  to  them  a dual  character,  not  possessing  opposing 
traits,  but  having  different  ones  that  operated  forcibly  in 
separate  fields.  He  says,  for  example,  that  people  laughed 
“at  their  uncouth  visages”  and  their  “groans  and  whining 
hymns,”  but  he  adds,  “those  had  little  reason  to  laugh 
who  encountered  them  in  the  hall  of  debate  or  on  the 
field  of  battle.”  We  have  been  prone  to  think  and  speak 
of  Puritanism  here  as  a narrow  and  depressing  religious 
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belief  and,  in  some  manifestations  over  a brief  period, 
this  side  of  the  Puritan  seemed  to  be  in  the  ascendant. 
But  to  see  both  sides  of  the  Puritan  character  we  must 
enlarge  our  perspective,  look  beyond  early  Salem  and 
Boston,  look  intently  on  royal  England.  It  was  in  affairs 
of  state  there  that  many  have  found  the  Puritans  admir- 
able. They  could  not  believe  in  the  principle  that  tbe 
king  could  do  no  wrong  ; rather  did  they  believe  the  king 
could  do  no  good.  They  could  not  believe  in  tbe  divine 
right  of  kings,  seeing  nothing  of  divine  origin  in  tbe 
absolutism  of  Charles  and  of  his  father  who  preceded  him, 
and,  consciously  or  otherwise,  some  of  the  Puritans  were 
great  democrats.  Few  things  surpass  in  interest  tbe 
struggle  of  the  Puritans  with  royalty.  As  we  know,  the 
Puritan  army  struck  right  and  left  under  the  leadership 
of  its  military  genius,  and  at  Haseby  Charles  saw  his 
throne  toppling.  To  die  gloriously  on  the  field  of  battle 
for  the  king  was  a privilege  accorded  the  king’s  soldiers, 
but  flight  to  safety  was  always  a kingly  prerogative.  Soon 
after  Haseby  Charles  departed  but  he  was  taken  and 
turned  over  to  those  who  wanted  him.  The  Puritans  were 
“that  generation  of  Englishmen  before  whom  Europe 
trembled.”  At  Whitehall,  when  the  king’s  head  was  lifted 
from  the  block  and  raised  on  high,  the  masked  executioner 
cried,  “This  is  the  head  of  a traitor.” 

The  Church  of  England,  after  Charles’  execution,  with 
ideas  of  its  own  on  saints  and  sinners,  made  him  a martyr, 
but  the  Puritans  considered  him  a murderer  and  a traitor 
and  so  charged  him  at  such  a trial  as  was  accorded  him. 
Puritanism  at  its  best  was  a protest  against  those  things 
that  corrupt  government,  oppress  the  people  economically 
and  undermine  society  morally.  It  grew  to  a power  that 
could  and  did  meet  force  with  force.  It  became  the  iron 
hand  that  crushed  the  cavaliers,  lowered  the  pride  of 
princes,  and  defied  and  defeated  the  strength  of  kings. 
Puritanism  gave  to  old  England  a commonwealth  that 
lasted  only  eleven  years;  it  gave  to  Hew  England  a com- 
monwealth that  still  endures. 

Some  Puritans  under  the  names  of  Independents,  Sepa- 
ratists and  Baptists,  in  the  reign  of  James,  father  of 
Charles,  took  refuge  from  his  cruel  persecution  in  Leyden 
and  Amsterdam.  Some  of  these  with  strong  pacific  ten- 
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dencies  and  religious  liberalism  became  our  Plymouth 
Rock  Pilgrim  Fathers.  Other  Puritans,  in  the  early  part 
of  the  reign  of  Charles,  noting  all  the  forebodings,  “looked 
longingly  toward  the  distant  refuge”  of  the  new  world, 
and  “patents  were  secured  and  companies  organized  for 
the  settlement  of  Rew  England.”  One  of  these  companies 
was  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company,  and  Winthrop,  its 
governor,  sailed  on  the  Arbella  in  1630  and — first  visit- 
ing Salem — duly  arrived  in  Boston  with  his  charter.  Mr. 
Douglass  says,  “Of  all  the  dates  in  our  colonial  history 
none  is  more  epochal  or  unique  than  1630,”  but  the  vote 
of  the  company  in  England  in  1629  to  transfer  its  govern- 
ment and  patent  to  the  new  world  was  the  important 
preliminary,  and  today  we  are  marking  the  event  to  which 
Salem  is  so  closely  related.  Plymouth  was  not  united 
with  us  when  Winthrop  arrived  here  and  Salem,  with  its 
“half  score  of  houses,”  was  all  there  was  then  of  Massa- 
chusetts. Even  before  Winthrop  sailed  the  duplicate 
charter  of  the  company  was  in  the  possession  of  Salem’s 
impoverished  pioneers  and  we  have  possessed  and  pre- 
served it  to  the  present  day. 

May  not  Salem  view  the  possession  of  the  charter  with 
special  pride?  From  the  small  beginning  of  the  charter 
marvelous  things  developed  and  eternal  principles  tri- 
umphed. Of  the  many  great  things  ensuing,  two  stand 
apart.  We  do  not  think  of  them  as  material  things,  so 
much  are  they  of  the  spirit,  so  much  did  their  attainment 
stir  men’s  souls.  King  Charles  did  not  know  the  royal 
charter  enfolded  hidden  treasures;  the  Puritans  did  not 
know  it  either,  but 

“Immortal  things  have  God  for  architect, 

And  men  are  but  the  granite  He  lays  down.” 

Seemingly  it  was  ordained  on  August  29,  1629,  that 
the  time  was  coming  when  humanity,  with  its  arms  long 
outstretched,  would  receive  the  gift  of  freedom  and  when 
Christians  of  all  denominations  would  live  in  peace  and 
each  individual  break  his  spiritual  bread  in  toleration  of 
the  others.  And  so,  in  good  time  there  was  unfolded  from 
the  royal  charter  the  principle  of  religious  liberty  and 
there  was  found  also  the  jewel  of  American  democracy. 
Literally,  thereafter,  the  king  could  do  no  wrong;  there- 
after, no  man  ruled  alone. 
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( Continued  from  Vol.  LXV,  Page  498.) 


ARTICLES  of  CAPITULATION  agreed  on  at  Nassau 
in  New-Providence,  the  eighth  day  of  May,  1782,  be- 
tween his  Excellency  Don  JUAN  MANUEL  de 
CAGIGAL,  Captain-General  and  Commander  in  Chief 
over  the  island  of  Cuba , and  Governour  of  Havana , &c . 
&c.  &c.  and  his  Excellency  John  Maxwell , Esq.,  Cap- 
tain-General, Governour  and  Commander  in  Chief  of 
the  Bahama  Islands,  Chanceller,  Vice-Admiral  and 
Ordinary  of  the  same,  and  a Lieutenant-Colonel  in  his 
Majesty's  Army. 

Art.  1.  The  possession  of  the  island  of  Hew-Provi- 
dence,  Eleuthera  and  Harbour-Island,  as  also,  of  all  other 
the  Bahama-Islands,  together  with  the  artillery,  powder, 
arms,  ammunition,  and  stores,  as  also  all  the  forts  and 
posts  now  in  possession  of  the  troops  of  his  Britannick 
Majesty,  shall  be  delivered  up  to  the  troops  of  his  Catho- 
lick  Majesty,  together  with  an  inventory  thereof.  The 
British  garrison  to  march  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war, 
arms  shouldered,  drums  heating,  colours  flying,  two  field- 
pieces  with  six  rounds  of  ammunition,  and  the  same 
number  of  rounds  to  each  soldier,  and  then  deliver  up 
their  arms ; and  that  all  officers,  military  and  civil,  retain 
their  side  arms ; after  which  the  troops  shall  be  embarked 
as  speedily  as  possible  on  board  of  vessels  sufficiently 
provided  and  victualled  at  the  expence  of  his  Catholick 
Majesty,  to  be  sent  without  any  unnecessary  delay  to 
any  port  in  Great-Britain  or  America  in  the  possession 
of  his  Britannick  Majesty,  at  the  option  of  Governour 
Maxwell.  The  troops  to  be  under  the  immediate  direc- 
tion of  their  own  respective  officers,  and  not  to  serve 
against  Spain  or  her  allies,  until  an  equal  number  of 
prisoners  belonging  to  Spain  or  her  allies  shall  be  given 
by  Great-Britain  in  exchange,  according  to  the  established 
custom . 
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Granted,  and  the  troops  are  to  he  sent  to  any  port  in 
Great-Britain , or  to  Bermuda,  or  to  any  of  his  Britannick 
Majesty's  islands  in  the  West-Indies,  except  Jamaica,  and 
not  to  serve  against  the  powers  at  war  against  Great- 
Britain  3 till  duly  exchanged . 

Art.  II.  All  officers,  civil  and  military,  and  other  in- 
habitants, who  shall  choose  to  leave  these  islands,  shall 
have  liberty  to  depart  with  their  families,  negroes  and 
other  effects  of  all  and  every  kind  whatsoever;  and  shall 
have  eighteen  months  allowed  them  to  settle  their  affairs 
and  sell  their  effects. 

Granted,  and  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  shall  choose 
to  reside  in  these  islands  after  the  expiration  of  eighteen 
months,  shall  be  obliged  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to 
his  Catholick  Majesty. 

Art.  III.  The  inhabitants  within  all  the  islands  with- 
in this  Government,  both  secular  and  clergy,  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  possession  of  their  real  and  personal  estates 
and  property  of  what  nature  soever,  as  well  as  in  the 
enjoyment  of  their  rights  and  privileges,  honours  and 
emoluments;  and  the  free  negroes  and  mulattoes  in  their 
freedom,  immunities  and  properties. 

Granted  in  the  general,  provided  that  those  privileges, 
rights,  honours  and  emoluments  do  not  interfere  with,  or 
impede  the  established  rides  of  the  Police,  and  the  mili- 
tary orders  of  the  place. 

Art.  IV.  The  inhabitants  shall  pay  no  other  duty 
than  they  paid  to  his  Britannick  Majesty,  without  any 
other  tax  or  impost. 

Granted,  during  the  war. 

Art.  V.  The  ships,  vessels  and  droghers*  belonging 
to  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  shall  remain  the  prop- 
erty of  said  inhabitants. 

All  ships,  vessels,  droghers  and  boats  that  are  now 
unthin  the  Bahama  Islands  and  actually  the  property  of 
any  of  the  inhabitants  thereof,  shall  be  deemed  the  prop- 
erty of  the  said  inhabitants ; and  all  other  vessels,  except 
neutral  vessels , now  within  those  islands,  the  property 

*A  drogher  was  a small  craft  used  in  the  West  Indies  as  a 
coasting  vessel  or  cargo  lighter. 
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whereof  shall  he  proved  to  he  in  any  person  or  persons,, 
not  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  shall  belong  to  his  Cath- 
olick  Majesty ; as  shall  also  all  artillery  and  military  stores- 
on  hoard  of  any  of  the  said  vessels,  and  none  of  them 
shall  he  sold  to  the  enemies  of  his  Catholich  Majesty . 

Art.  VI.  The  inhabitants  shall  observe  a strict  neu- 
trality; and  shall  not  be  forced  to  take  up  arms  against 
his  Britannick  Majesty. 

Answered  in  Article  2 d. 

Art.  VII.  The  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  a free  exer- 
cise of  their  religion;  and  their  ministers  their  curacies. 

Granted,  during  the  war,  and  the  Ministers  to  he  sub- 
ject to  the  authority  of  the  Government. 

Art.  VIII.  A safe  guard  shall  be  appointed  for  all 
papers  at  the  Government-House;  and  those  shall  not  be 
liable  to  any  inspection,  but  liberty  shall  be  granted  to» 
him  to  embark  them. 

Granted,  except  plans  of  the  islands  and  geographical 
papers. 

Art.  IX.  The  sick  shall  be  taken  care  of  at  his  Cath- 
olick  Majesty’s  expence,  and  sent  to  Charlestown  when 
recovered. 

Granted  to  he  sent  to  Bermuda,  and  to  he  treated  and 
nourished  as  prisoners. 

Art.  X.  The  inhabitants  shall  enjoy  until  the  peace, 
their  laws,  customs  and  ordinances;  justice  shall  be  ad- 
ministered by  the  same  persons  who  are  actually  in  office ; 
all  expences  attending  the  administration  of  justice,  shall 
be  defrayed  by  the  Colony. 

Granted,  and  it  is  to  he  understood,  that  the  said  Trir 
hunals  shall  he  subject  to  the  superior  authority  of  the 
Governour. 

Art.  XI.  If  there  be  any  doubtful  expressions  in  any 
of  the  foregoing  articles,  they  are  to  be  interpreted  ac- 
cording to  the  common  meaning  and  acceptation  of  the 
words. 

Granted. 

Art.  XII.  The  Governour  shall  be  permitted  to  send 
a flag  of  truce  to  New-York  with  the  Capitulation.  Quar- 
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ters  shall  be  provided  for  the  garrison,  and  women  and 
children  victualled  as  formerly. 

Granted , and  the  flag  to  sail  at  the  same  time  with 
those  vessels  that  shall  carry  the  troops. 

(Signed)  Juan  Man’  de  Cagigal, 

John  Maxwell. 

Extra  Article  XIII.  Out  of  respect  to  Govemour  Max- 
well’s disposition  for  defence  and  his  humanity  to  the 
unfortunate  prisoners,  I consent,  that  he  shali  not  be 
considered  as  a prisoner  of  war,  longer  than  until  he  is 
landed  with  his  troops  in  a British  port. 

(Signed)  Juan  Manuel  de  Cagigall. 

A true  copy,  Attest  W.  Bradford,  Secy  of  the  province. 

Extracts  from  the  orders  and  regulations  made  and  estab- 
lished, May  15,  1712. 

No.  5.  Those  inhabitants,  who  are  owners  of  priva- 
teers now  at  sea,  have  liberty  to  fit  out  and  send  a vessel 
or  vessels  to  go  in  quest  of  the  said  privateers,  within  ten 
days  after  the  date  hereof;  and  those  privateers  which 
shall  arrive  in  port  within  two  months,  shall  remain  the 
property  of  the  said  inhabitants,  hut  their  artillery,  am- 
munition, powder  and  warlike  stores  are  to  he  delivered 
up  agreeable  to  the  capitulation. 

No.  6.  All  trading  vessels  belonging  to  the  inhabi- 
tants, which  are  at  present  on  their  voyages,  are,  on  their 
return  here,  to  be  the  property  of  their  respective  owners, 
without  molestation;  but  a report  of  the  same,  and  proof 
of  property,  must  on  their  arrival,  be  made  to  the  Spanish 
Govemour. 

True  extracts , 

Attest.  Wm.  Bradford,  Secy  of  the  Province. 

The  Spanish  force  which  took  New  Providence  con- 
sisted, it  is  said,  of  two  thousand  regular  and  three  hun- 
dred coloured  soldiers,  embarked  in  upwards  of  60  vessels, 
which  were  convoyed  by  the  rebel  frigate  South  Carolina, 
commanded  by  Gillon,  and  a Spanish  ship  of  twenty 
guns. 

The  greatest  part  of  the  above  fleet  had  left  New  Provi- 
dence before  the  flag  sailed,  destined,  as  was  given  out 
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there,  for  Cape  Francois.  If  this  was  true,  and  the  Span- 
iards persevere  in  their  intentions,  they  may  probably 
form  the  projected  junction  with  their  allies  in  the  Port 
of  Kingston,  as  the  gallant  Hood  who  now  cruizes  to  the 
windward  of  Hispaniola,  will  doubtless  let  slip  no  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  them  together. 

A search  for  the  various  other  vessels,  their  comple- 
ments and  batteries,  that  were  engaged  under  Commodore 
Gillon  in  the  taking  of  the  Bahamas,  has  been  fruitless, 
due  to  the  inability  of  the  State  Historian  and  others 
in  South  Carolina  to  find  the  “other  papers”  referred  to 
in  Gillon’s  correspondence.  It  is  therefore  fair  to  assume 
that  they  were  either  lost  during  the  various  “movings” 
of  South  Carolina’s  capital  during  the  Revolution  when 
the  British  were  there  in  command,  or  else  destroyed  or 
misplaced.  These  bits  of  important  history  of  maritime 
affairs  form  important  adjuncts  in  the  running  of  events, 
but  like  many  other  records,  may  have  been  entirely 
destroyed  by  later  events,  fire  and  war. 

Reverting  to  the  privilege  of  a Hew  England  guesser 
at  percentages,  it  would  stir  one  to  remark  that  perhaps 
sixty  per  cent  of  American  history  lies  dormant  right  in 
the  heart  of  the  city  of  London.  It  lies  there  properly 
classified  as  were  the  details  of  the  capture  of  the  frigate 
South  Carolina.  It  is  embellished  with  convenient  cross 
references  in  many  instances  that  refer  to  His  Majesty’s 
Captain’s  Logs  and  Muster  Rolls  of  American  prisoners 
from  the  maritime  settlements  of  the  major  part  of  Hew 
England  to  the  Inlets  of  the  Carolinas  and  Georgia,  show- 
ing plainly  and  accurately  just  what  became  of  the  thou- 
sands, of  mariners  Britain  took  away  from  us  during  the 
struggle,  in  regular  British  form,  laid  away  in  vaults  in 
the  Public  Record  Office,  in  Lloyds,  in  the  Colonial 
Office,  in  the  War  Office  and  in  the  Admiralty  on  White- 
hall Street.  It  might  be  conservatively  stated  that  two- 
thirds  of  the  naval  history  of  the  American  Revolution 
is  carefully  guarded  in  its  original  state,  open  to  inspec- 
tion bv  any  one  with  proper  credentials  who  cares  to 
search  for  this  priceless  material,  such  as  the  names  and 
disposal  of  American  naval  officers  and  seamen,  the  ves- 
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sels  in  which  they  served,  the  prisons  to  which  they  were 
assigned;  and  in  a large  majority  of  cases,  one  may  find 
the  original  commissions,  warrants,  orders,  articles  of 
agreement,  libel  proceedings  in  British  Vice  Admiralty 
Courts  of  New  York,  Halifax,  Quebec,  Jamaica,  Antigua, 
Barbadoes,  Bermuda,  Charleston  and  Philadelphia,  where 
Britain  held  sway  at  one  time  or  another  during  the  war 
in  this  country.  These  records  and  papers  were  all  taken 
to  England  when  the  United  States  were  evacuated  in 
1783,  and  have  been  there  intact  ever  since, — and  were 
it  possible  at  this  late  day  to  ascertain  what  spy  or  spies 
acquired  some  of  Commodore  Gillon’s  papers  en  route  to 
South  Carolina,  the  story  of  this  famous  staunch  frigate 
might  be  even  more  fully  developed.  But  like  myriads 
of  such  old  manuscripts  they  may  have  long  since  crumbled 
into  obscurity  and  their  prayer  for  preservation  might 
never  have  been  heard. 


PRAYER  OF  THE  ANCIENT  MANUSCRIPT. 


My  master-records  of  bold  deeds 
That  sniff  of  strife  on  sea  and  land 
Lie  damp  and  molding  like  the  weeds 
That  go  to  waste  on  lea  and  strand. 

Unfold  my  weak  and  tender  creases, 

Ere  my  aged  joints  decay; 

Lest  my  tissue  falls  to  pieces, 

Read  my  story  whilst  ye  may. 

The  quill  that  penned  my  amber  pages, 
Dipped  with  ink  of  blackest  hue, 

Seized  and  guided  in  past  ages, 

Leaves  this  heritage  to  you. 

Save,  O’  save  my  crumbling  script 
And  cleanse  and  heal  my  wounds  of  time, 
Then  take  me  to  my  vaulted  crypt 
"Where  I may  rest  in  peace  sublime. 

— L.  F.  M. 


SHIP  "JOHN  BERTRAM",  FREDERICK  LENDHOLM,  MASTER 


SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 


By  George  Granville  Putnam. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXV,  page  530.) 


That  statement  did  not  go  long  undisputed,  as  will  be 
seen  by  the  following,  written  by  the  late  John  Eranklin 
Brooks  of  Salem,  a nephew  of  Capt.  Benjamin  Vander- 
ford : 

Salem,  July  10,  1883. 

To  the  Editors  of  the  Salem  Register : 

In  your  paper  of  June  25,  1883,  it  is  stated  that  Old  Glory 
was  the  first  to  cure  the  “beach-de-mar.”  This  is  not  correct. 
The  voyage  of  the  ship  Clay , upon  which  it  is  stated  the  “beach- 
le-mer”  was  first  cured,  was  some  time  after  the  first  discovery, 
and  curing,  of  this  article  of  commerce. 

Without  wishing  to  deprive  “Old  Glory”  of  any  honors  that 
may  be  his,  the  writer  would  state,  that  he  has  in  his  posses- 
sion several  log  books  and  other  papers  relating  to  some  of 
the  early  Feejee  and  Manila  voyages  from  Salem.  Among  others 
is  the  “log  book”  of  the  brig  Roscoe  of  Salem,  commanded  by 
Captain  Benjamin  Vanderford  of  Salem,  and  which  vessel  sailed 
from  Salem  on  the  30th  of  September,  1821,  first  to  the  Mar- 
quesas Islands,  thence  to  Tahiti,  the  Navigators,  Feejees,  New 
Hebrides,  New  Guinea,  Manila,  Batavia,  Hamburgh,  and  re- 
turning from  the  last  named  port  to  Salem,  where  she  arrived 
after  having  made  a voyage  of  32  months,  and  sailing  during 
that  time  45,000  marine  miles.  In  the  log  book  of  the  Roscoe 
there  is  entered  under  date  of  April  9th,  1822 : — “Myamboor 
Bay — Fejees — 11  a.  m. — Capt.  Vanderford  went  on  the  reef  with 
the  boat,  for  “beach-le-mer” — secured  some  and  returned  at 
1 p.  m.”  Yours  respectfully, 

Feejee* 

To  tbe  foregoing,  tbe  editors  of  tbe  Register  replied 
as  follows: 

Our  correspondent  will  please  notice  that  the  exact  expres- 
sion was,  that  Capt.  Driver’s  party  “cured”  the  “first  four 
cargoes  of  Beche-de-Mer  ever  cured  by  white  men!”  Whether 
Capt.  Vanderford  cured  the  article  in  1822  does  not  appear. 
Capt.  Vanderford  was  master  of  the  Clay  and  Capt.  Driver, 

* The  spelling  of  the  name  of  these  islands  is  given  in  various 
forms : Fiji,  Feejee  or  Feegee. 
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mate  at  the  time  referred  to  in  the  statement  now  called  in 
question.  The  Clay  was  afterward  commanded  by  Capt.  Charles 
Millett  and  others. 

For  the  information  of  those  ignorant  of  the  article  spoken 
of,  it  may  be  well  to  state  that  Beach-le-Mer,  as  it  is  commonly 
called,  or  Beche-de-Mer,  as  the  scientists  term  it  (French  for 
sea-spade,  because  they  are  pressed  and  dried  in  a shape  not 
unlike  that  of  a spade),  or  Trepang,  is  a name  given  to  the 
dried  bodies  of  several  species  of  Holothuria,  or  sea-cucumber, 
which  are  abundant  in  shallow  lagoons  and  on  reefs  between 
Australia,  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  the  S.  E.  coasts  of  Asia.  They 
are  esteemed  a luxurious  article  of  food  by  the  Chinese.  The 
Malay  divers  catch  them  and  prepare  them  in  large  quantities 
for  the  Chinese  market.  This  animal  is  usually  about  nine 
inches  long,  but  sometimes  measures  two  feet.  It  is  stated 
that  8,000  hundred-weight  of  the  trepang  are  annually  exported 
from  Macasar  to  China. 

The  following  on  early  Australian  trade  ought  not  to 
he  lost.  It  is  from  the  Register  of  June  4 and  July  9, 
1883.  On  June  4,  the  Register  said: 

“A  telegram  from  Hew  York,  dated  May  30  and  pub- 
lished in  the  Boston  Journal  alludes  to  Roderick  William 
Cameron  as  having  been  knighted  by  Queen  Victoria  in 
recognition  of  his  services  in  establishing  and  developing 
commercial  relations  between  the  North  American  conti- 
nent and  the  Australian  colonies.  Mr.  Cameron  is  the 
senior  member  of  the  shipping  firm  of  R.  W.  Cameron  & 
Co.,  which  was  formed  in  1870.  The  telegram  goes  on 
to  say  that  ‘In  1852,  soon  after  his  arrival  here,  he  sent 
out  the  first  ship  that  ever  sailed  from  the  United  States 
to  Australia.’  Our  venerable  friend,  Capt.  John  H. 
Eagleston,  calls  our  attention  to  this  sentence,  and  re- 
minds us  that  Messrs.  Nathaniel  L.  Rogers  & Brothers 
of  Salem  were  engaged  in  the  Australian  business  many 
years  previous  to  1852. 

“Ship  Tybee , Capt.  Charles  Millett,  was  entered  at  the 
port  of  Sydney,  N.  S.  W.,  in  1832,  and  was  the  first 
American  vessel  admitted  to  that  port.  The  Tybee  was 
entered  at  this  port  from  Australia  Jan.  20,  1835,  in 
March,  1836,  and  again  in  June,  1837.  Capt.  Joseph 
Rogers  commanded  her  on  these  voyages.  Ship  Black 
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Warrior , Capt.  William  Driver  (of  “Old  Glory”  fame), 
was  entered  at  Salem  in  September,  1835,  and  ship  Shep- 
herdess, Capt.  Joshua  Kinsman,  in  May,  1836,  both  from 
Sydney. 

“We  find  in  the  ‘Ship  Hews’  of  the  Salem  Register , 
the  following  item,  which  shows  that  Boston  was  also 
represented  in  this  trade  as  early  as  1835 : ‘At  Sydney, 
H.  S.  W.,  Oct.  20  (1835),  ship  Corvo , Elwell,  from 
Boston,  via  Hobart  Town,  just  arrived;  barque  Chal- 
cedony, Sumner,  from  Boston;  brig  Tim , Williams,  from 
do.,  via  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  ar.,  Sept.  16.’  Unless  the 
term  Australia  is  taken  in  a very  restricted  sense,  or 
the  knighthood  was  acquired  on  account  of  Mr.  Cameron 
being  the  first  to  establish  relations  with  Australia  after 
the  discovery  of  the  gold  fields  in  that  country,  it  is  a 
question  whether  the  British  Queen  has  not  made  a mis- 
take in  her  historical  data.” 

On  July  9,  pursuing  the  subject  further,  the  Register 
published  this  article: 

“Early  Australian  Trade. 

“The  articles  on  the  early  Australian  commerce,  re- 
cently published  in  the  Register,  and  the  connection  there- 
with of  Mr.  Cameron,  who  was  knighted  by  Queen  Vic- 
toria, were  forwarded  to  that  gentleman  by  J.  Linton 
Waters,  Esq.,  of  this  city,  and  elicited  from  Mr.  Cam- 
eron the  very  pleasant  letter  which  we  are  permitted  to 
subjoin,  viz. : 

‘Junior  Carlton  Club, 

London,  June  21,  1883. 

‘I  thank  you  most  sincerely,  my  dear  Mr.  Waters,  for 
your  courteously  expressed  lines  of  congratulations,  and 
which  I only  received  here  yesterday.  I also  desire, 
through  you,  to  express  my  appreciation  to  the  editors 
of  the  Salem  Register , an  old  and  honoured  publication, 
for  the  very  courteous  article  which  you  enclose.  I sailed 
from  Hew  York  early  in  December  last,  and  of  course 
could  not  know  what  was  claimed  for  me  as  the  Pioneer 
of  the  American  Australian  trade.  Hot  only  was  Salem 
first  in  the  field,  but  a Hew  York  firm,  Messrs.  Griswold, 
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was  before  me,  as  their  vessel,  the  Panama , sailed  a month 
before  my  first,  the  Revenue. , from  that  port. 

‘ Salem,  the  birthplace  of  the  Rogerses,  Silsbees,  Pick- 
mans,  Stones,  Neals,  Peabodys,  and  numerous  other  mer- 
chant princes,  of  whom  we  are  all  proud,  was  indeed 
foremost  in  nearly  all  the  commercial  ventures  which 
made  the  Stars  and  Stripes  known  and  respected  in  all 
distant  seas.  And  I am  one  of  those  who  have  always 
entertained  the  belief  that,  not  only  in  commerce,  but  in 
intelligence  and  probity,  nine-tenths  of  the  glory  and  all 
that  is  worthy  of  lasting  esteem  and  admiration  in  the 
Great  Republic,  are  due  to  those  who  claim  New  England 
as  their  birthplace. 

‘How  proud  all  intelligent  Old  Englanders  must  be  of 
their  cousins  of  New  England  only  those  who  associated 
with  them  can  appreciate.  Now  that  your  great  country 
commands  the  respect,  admiration,  and  I may  say  wonder 
of  all  Christendom,  you  cannot  but  appreciate  what  a 
great  privilege  it  is  to  be  a native-born  New  Englander. 

‘I  have  made  American  New  York  my  home  for  nearly 
a third  of  a century.  I love  and  admire  the  people  and 
the  country ; and  I recall  with  infinite  pleasure  and  satis- 
faction that,  during  the  whole  period  of  my  residence, 
I never  once  was  chided  for  not  having  foresworn  my 
allegiance  to  my  Gracious  and  Good  Queen,  who,  I verily 
believe,  is  esteemed  and  loved  as  much  by  her  American 
cousins  as  by  her  own  subjects. 

‘I  always  remembered  that  the  eminent  Salem  [Dan- 
vers] born  citizen,  George  Peabody,  was  undoubtedly  the 
more  esteemed  here  because  he  never  wavered  in  his  Pa- 
triotism to  the  land  of  his  birth ; and  this  encouraged  me  in 
entertaining  similar  views.  Some  of  my  own  countrymen 
have  said  to  me:  You  have  prospered  and  gained  your 
living  in  the  United  States ; why  have  you  not  become  a 
citizen  ? Mv  reply,  in  thought  at  least,  was,  the  country 
owes  me  protection,  as  I have  never  sent  a dollar  out  of  it, 
but  brought  foreign  gold  back  in  exchange  for  the  produc- 
tions of  the  land  where  I enjoyed  and  expended  my  gains. 
Whilst  on  this  subject  I will  add  that  the  generosity  of 
the  community  and  the  enlightened  liberality  of  the  coun- 
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try’s  laws  offer  an  inducement  to  a dweller  therein  re- 
maining an  alien. 

‘I  was  as  well  protected  by  your  laws  as  if  I had  been 
a citizen  born,  and  I never  was  called  upon  by  any  duty 
to  the  State  or  Government.  But  I will  say  for  myself 
that  there  is  not  a citizen  in  the  whole  Nation  more  true 
and  loyal  and  more  proud  of  the  Country’s  merited  re- 
nown, than  myself.  T never  wavered  in  the  dark  days 
of  the  Bebellion,  and  I was  as  proud  of  the  Massachusetts 
Sixth  when  it  marched  through  New  York  on  its  way 
to  the  front,  and  of  young  Shaw,  of  glorious  memory,  as 
if  they  had  indeed  been  my  own  countrymen.  And  I 
may  also  add  that  if  I did  not  seek  for  honors  as  a 
soldier  of  the  Union,  I believe  I did  my  share,  to  the 
extent  of  my  then  ability,  in  subscribing  to  the  cause  and 
success  of  the  Union. 

‘I  must  not  close  this  long  letter  without  referring  to 
another  Salem  gentleman,  to  whom  Boston  owes  a debt 
of  gratitude  for  the  intelligent  perseverance  by  which  he 
has  built  up  and  retained  such  a large  share  of  the  com- 
merce between  your  Country  and  Australasia.  I refer 
to  my  friend  Henry  W.  Peabody,  who  has  done  more  than 
any  other  merchant  of  the  present  day  in  advancing  the 
commerce,  East  of  the  Cape,  of  the  city  of  his  adoption. 

‘Pray  excuse  me  for  having  inflicted  upon  you  this 
long  letter ; hut  your  lines,  so  courteously  written,  gave 
me  much  pleasure.  Allow  me  to  remain  now  and  always, 
‘Very  cordially  yours, 

‘Boderick  W.  Cameron.’  ” 

More  Eeejee  Experiences. 

The  following  contribution  to  Eeejee  experiences  was 
made  in  the  Salem  Register  in  1879: 

“With  a beautiful  morning’s  opening,  on  the  1st  of 
July,  1832,  my  position  was  near  the  eastern  wall  of  the 
Eeejee  range,  which  is  formed  of  small  islands  and  nu- 
merous coral  reefs  of  various  sizes,  having  here  and  there 
a passage  between  them,  with  ocean’s  blue  surface  of 
unknown  fathoms,  plumbed  and  built  up  on  either  side 
by  the  mighty  and  unseen  working  life  that  fills  the 
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waters  of  the  Pacific,  with  their  line  of  operations  here 
extending  about  north  and  south  180  miles. 

Being  off  its  South  and  wishing  to  touch  at  Lakemba, 
one  of  the  finest  islands  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Feejees, 
I entered  the  group  by  the  Fulonga  and  Ongen  passage, 
and  passing  several  small  islands  and  extensive  reefs, 
arrived  off  Lakemba  too  late  for  a call  from  the  natives. 
Keeping  in  position  through  the  night  by  our  sunset 
bearings,  the  dawn  of  morning  showed  a lively  movement 
of  many  natives  getting  canoes,  which  were  within  a small 
coral  lagoon,  the  shore  forming  the  north  line,  ready  for 
a move.  It  was  not  long  before  several  were  in  motion 
and  standing  out  for  some  of  the  outer  islands.  One  of 
them  came  alongside  with  a Tongoo  chief  of  high  rank 
and  an  Ambou  chief.  He  first  handed  me  a certificate, 
signed  by  the  Captain  of  H.  B.  M.  Sloop-of-War  Seringa- 
patam,  saying  the  bearer’s  name  is  Tooboo  and  a brother 
to  the  king  of  the  Tongs  Islands,  and  had  been  on  board 
his  ship  two  months  as  pilot  among  the  Tongs  Islands, 
and  had  given  him  perfect  satisfaction. 

He  spoke  quite  good  English,  and  appeared  much 
pleased  at  being  able  to  do  so.  Telling  him  my  business 
among  the  islands,  he  replied,  “Don’t  you  tell  lies;  I 
know  English  very  well;  man  tell  lies,  very  bad  man.” 
At  this  time  a large  and  beautiful  double  canoe,  with 
her  lofty  sail,  and  manned  with  some  twenty  noble-looking 
Tonga  men,  was  nearing  us,  which,  he  informed  me,  be- 
longed to  him,  and  at  the  same  time  ordered  them  to 
heave  to,  and  I would  be  alongside  to  buy  yams,  of  which 
they  had  come  to  dispose.  Lowering  my  boat  and  arming 
with  a few  knives,  scissors,  beads  and  China  vermilion, 
I was  not  long  in  opening  a trade  and  returning  to  the 
ship  with  one  hundred  fine  ones.  I now  determined  to 
call  on  the  King. 

Leaving  the  Ambou  chief  on  board  as  hostage,  and 
accompanied  by  Tooboo,  I shaped  my  course  for  the  shore. 
On  landing,  a large  number  of  about  naked  savages,  with 
a great  display  of  spears,  clubs,  etc.,  shouted  forth  one 
of  their  wildest  yells,  accompanied  with  the  clapping  of 
hands.  I was  at  once  surrounded  by  the  swarm  of  human 
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devils  and  conducted  to  tlie  Mbury,  where  I found  his 
majesty  with  his  officials  seated  on  the  floor  of  mats. 
Being  introduced  to  the  squad  by  Tooboo,  I was  requested 
to  take  a seat  in  front  of  his  majesty,  which  I did  by 
coming  to  with  a sailor’s  squat. 

This  move  brought  us  in  position  for  business,  and,  as 
it  was  for  me  to  open  the  ball,  I called  for  a whale’s  tooth 
of  largest  size,  which  my  interpreter  had  in  his  shirt- 
bosom,  and  when  exposed  to  view  a general  buzz  of  satis- 
faction was  given  by  the  squatters  that  packed  the  Mbury. 
Taking  the  tooth,  and  with  Tooboo  as  interpreter,  I 
stated  that  my  object  in  visiting  the  Feejees  was  one  of 
trade  and  friendship,  and  to  exchange  with  them  Kie 
Popalongies,  notions  of  all  kinds,  for  whatever  they  might 
have  to  dispose  of.  My  say  closed,  I pushed  the  tooth 
to  his  majesty.  It  was  very  readily  received  by  him, 
and  a Feejee  welcome  given  me  to  his  shores,  and  should 
I visit  him  again  I would  find  him  my  friend. 

To  strengthen  the  friendly  feelings  expressed,  ava  was 
ordered,  which  is  a usual  custom  throughout  the  islands. 
When  ready  for  use  its  color  is  of  dye  made  from  white 
oak  bark,  and  is  called  angona.  In  its  preparation  for 
distilling,  a portion  of  the  root  is  cut  into  small  pieces, 
and  by  some  of  the  clean-mouthed  natives  chewed  to  a 
mash,  and  when  sufficiently  ground  up,  it  is  balled  in  the 
mouth,  whence  it  is  dropped  into  the  hand  and  chucked 
in  a bowl,  which  is  of  wood,  quite  shallow  and  of  large 
size,  with  a lanyard  about  four  feet  long  attached  to  a 
nub  on  the  side.  This  lanyard  is  extended  in  a direct 
line  with  his  majesty,  and  means  death  to  the  native  that 
might  cross  it.  When  a sufficient  quantity  has  been 
chewed,  a portion  of  water  is  added,  and  the  one  prepar- 
ing the  dirt#y  mess  works  it  for  a short  time  with  his  hands 
to  draw  out  the  strength;  after  which,  with  a bunch  of 
fibrous  material  like  coarse  hemp,  he  makes  a circular 
sweep,  bringing  the  grains  to  the  center  of  the  bowl,  and 
by  a peculiar  move  encloses  them  in  his  strainer,  and 
wringing  out  dry  shakes  them  on  the  floor,  and  proceeds 
in  this  course  until  all  is  out ; when  more  water  is  added, 
and  after  well  stirring  it  is,  with  the  strainer,  squeezed 
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in  a cocoanut  cup  and  passed  around,  the  highest  in  rank 
taking  the  first  nipper,  and  notwithstanding  the  dirty 
process  of  preparation,  I have  seen  the  Kie  Popalongies 
that  were  fond  of  swilling  it  down  as  they  would  a pot 
of  ale.  On  these  occasions  toasts  are  frequently  given, 
and  cause  applause  by  the  clapping  of  hands  and  expres- 
sions of  marmar,  indeanar,  win,  nackar,  etc. 

Business  over,  the  king  made  me  a present  of  a fine 
four-pound  head  of  tortoiseshell  and  a large  hog,  both 
very  acceptable,  especially  the  latter,  as  we  had  been  stay- 
ing up  for  some  time  on  salt  fare.  To  show  the  king  that 
I appreciated  his  friendly  gifts,  I invited  him  to  accom- 
pany me  on  board  the  ship,  but,  from  fear,  he  declined  to 
do  so,  when  a few  words  from  Tooboo  quieted  his  fearful 
feelings  and  he  concluded  to  go.  Arriving  on  board,  great 
was  his  astonishment  at  sight  of  everything  on  deck,  and 
going  into  the  cabin,  he  was  as  pleased  and  delighted  as 
a child  in  a toy-shop  with,  to  him,  the  many  curiosities 
seen  in  the  trade  room  and  outside.  But  in  his  move- 
ments he  got  a big  fright  from  suddenly  stepping  before 
the  looking-glass  and  finding  a cannibal  facing  him.  He 
dropped  to  the  floor  like  a pig  of  lead,  and  it  was  some 
time  before  he  would  believe  there  were  but  two  cannibals 
on  board.  Closing  the  show,  I made  him  a suitable 
present  for  the  one  he  had  given  me,  and  for  which,  in 
his  savage  way,  he  expressed  many  thanks,  and  with 
Tooboo  departed  for  the  shore,  while  the  Ambou  chief 
remained  on  board  and  the  ship  headed  to  the  west. 

On  the  4th,  the  day  not  being  one  for  safe  running 
the  ship  among  coral  bumpers,  I anchored  off  the  west 
side  of  Ovalou,  and  soon  after  despatched  Mr.  George  O. 
Harris  for  Ambu,  distant  about  twenty-five  miles,  with  a 
message  to  Tanoah  the  king,  in  a canoe  having  a crew  of 
four  natives  and  accompanied  by  Mr.  King  and  the  Am- 
bou chief.  The  wind  being  fresh  and  ahead,  the  chief 
advised  taking  the  inshore  passage,  which  was  dotted  with 
numerous  coral  patches,  making  navigation  very  unpleas- 
ant by  day  when  under  half-tide,  and  more  so  if  in  the 
night.  Their  course  would  also  take  them  near  the  Taron 
of  Varate,  between  which  and  Ambou  a deadly  war  was 
raging. 


Courtesy  of  Peabody  Museum 
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Altogether  everything  had  run  well  until  night,  and  a 
very  dark  one,  covered  them.  This  condition,  with  the 
lowness  of  the  water,  caused  them  much  trouble,  with 
occasionally  a,bring-up  on  a shoal,  and  again  with  three  or 
four  bumps  a skip  over  another  like  a flying-fish  over  a 
sea  with  a dolphin  in  his  wake.  Fortunately  the  wind 
had  settled  down  to  a gentle  breeze,  but  in  their  unpleas- 
ant position  they  found  themselves  off  Yarata.  To  con- 
tinue was  impossible,  and  the  show  for  returning  to  the 
ship  was  no  better. 

At  this  time  Messrs.  Harris  and  King  began  to  find 
they  were  to  be  subjects  for  the  loab  and  a bamboo  carving- 
knife.  In  this,  to  them,  critical  situation,  a low  conver- 
sation was  held  by  the  natives.  The  former  asking  the 
cause  of  their  low  chatting,  were  told  by  the  chief  to 
keep  quiet  and  lie  down  on  the  canoe’s  deck.  At  this 
time  it  was  very  dark  and  they  were  heading  inshore, 
with  all  noise  brought  to  calm.  They  soon  entered  a creek, 
and  under  dumb  movements  were  about  moving  for  its 
head,  when  a long  shrill  whoop  was  given  by  a native  in 
the  bushes  near  by,  and  again  all  was  still.  With  the 
whoop  Messrs.  Harris  and  King  expected  a fly  of  spears 
and  arrows,  but  to  their  joy  none  were  hove.  They  con- 
tinued on  to  a landing,  where,  the  moment  they  brought 
up,  a savage,  armed  with  club  and  spear,  sprung  to  his 
feet  before  them.  For  a few  minutes  both  parties  were 
silent,  when  the  chief  spoke  a few  words  to  him  in  a 
whisper.  The  parley  over,  Messrs.  Harris  and  King  were 
informed  they  were  going  to  the  town  to  ask  permission 
of  the  king  to  allow  them  to  remain  till  morning.  In 
forming  for  the  move,  the  Kie  Popalongies  took  the  rest, 
but  not  under  very  pleasant  feelings,  which  was  to  be  for 
better  or  worse  in  a very  short  time. 

They  found  his  majesty  seated  on  the  floor,  with  the 
queen  and  several  others  of  his  principal  chiefs.  The 
doorway  being  small  they  had  to  enter  on  all  fours,  some- 
what resembling  the  moving  of  a Galapagos  turtle.  The 
house  having  but  one  room,  was  under  torchlight,  and 
showed  a scene  to  Mr.  Harris,  which  by  him  will  never 
be  forgotten.  Having  gained  an  entrance,  the  Ambou 
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chief  and  natives,  putting  themselves  in  a bent-over  posi- 
tion, advanced  near  his  majesty,  and  “hove  aback”  when 
he  requested  them  to  sit  down,  and  they  dropped.  Silence 
followed  for  a short  time,  and  was  broken  by  the  chief 
asking  permission  to  tell  his  business.  It  was  given,  and 
at  the  conclusion  of  a few  minutes’  speech,  he  clapped 
his  hands,  the  natives  doing  the  same  and  uttering  the 
words,  “Marmar,  endenar”  (“It  is  true”). 

For  two  or  three  minutes  all  was  again  calm,  which 
was  ruffled  by  his  majesty  holding  a very  low  conversation 
with  his  chiefs,  after  which  a root  of  ava  was  handed  him. 
Placing  this  before  him,  in  a few  words  giving  them  a 
friendly  welcome,  he  clapped  his  hands,  as  also  did  those 
by  him,  and  handed  the  ava  to  the  other  party,  who  also 
received  it  with  the  clapping  of  hands  and  thus  closed 
the  ceremony. 

Their  safety  was  now  guaranteed,  and  with  the  ava  in 
hand,  Messrs.  Harris  and  King  were  satisfied  their  time 
had  not  yet  come  for  stowing  in  the  loab  and  a cannibal 
cut-up.  This  was  to  them  a most  pleasing  and  friendly 
reception,  and  there  was  no  regret  at  finding  such  hos- 
pitable moorings  for  the  night.  The  chief  and  canoe  men 
were  now  conducted  to  the  Mbury,  where  they  were  pro- 
vided with  food  and  a lot  of  angona.  Messrs.  Harris  and 
King  preferred  to  remain  with  his  majesty,  who,  with 
the  queen  and  party,  after  the  departure  of  the  chief, 
showed  and  expressed  most  joyful  feelings  at  seeing  them, 
giving  Mr.  Harris  a cannibal  squeeze,  as  also  feeling  of 
his  arms  and  hands,  which,  with  his  fine  cutwater,  as  it 
was  forty-six  years  ago,  appeared  to  give  them  great 
pleasure  and  enjoyment.  The  queen,  performing  her  part 
of  the  friendly  welcome,  had  a good  supper  spread  before 
them  and  with  her  own  hands  spread  beds  of  clean  mats 
for  both. 

At  an  early  hour  in  the  morning  they  were  again  pro- 
vided with  another  generous  spread,  same  as  for  supper, 
of  fish,  yams  and  tarro : dishes  being  fresh  green  leaves 
of  the  plantain  and  bread-fruit,  while  fingers  supplied  the 
place  of  knives  and  forks,  their  majesties  pleasantly  look- 
ing on  to  see  them  partake  of  cannibal  kindness.  The 
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chief  and  his  party  were  provided  for  in  the  Mbury,  and 
satisfying  their  wants,  came  to  the  king’s  house  and  squat- 
ting, thanked  him  for  his  kind  hospitality  and  asked  per- 
mission to  depart.  This  was  given,  and  Messrs.  Harris 
and  King  taking  leave  of  their  hostess,  the  king  took  Mr. 
Harris  by  the  hand  and  accompanied  him  to  the  canoe, 
where,  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  he  bade  them  fare- 
well. Mr.  Harris  was  greatly  pleased  with  his  hospit- 
able reception,  and  states  that  although  cannibals  and 
mortal  enemies  to  those  with  us  and  we  obliged  to  throw 
ourselves  on  their  mercy,  he  never  wished  to  receive  kinder 
treatment  than  we  did  from  them. 

The  saving  of  the  native  party  from  massacre  and  a 
roast  was  owing  to  the  chief  being  a Yarse  to  Yerata,  by 
his  mother  being  a Verata  woman  of  rank  and  his  father 
an  Ambou  chief,  which  according  to  custom  would  give 
him  freedom  at  all  times  with  Y erata ; otherwise  he  would 
not  have  placed  himself  in  their  hands,  as  it  would  have 
been  sure  death  to  the  native  party,  while  Messrs.  Harris 
and  King  might  have  been  held  for  ransom. 

With  the  wind  still  unfavorable,  they  did  not  reach 
Ambou  until  2 P.  M.,  at  which  time  the  ship  was  in  sight, 
working  up  to  the  anchorage.  They  were  very  pleasantly 
received  by  Tawah,  the  king,  who,  by  the  whites  is  gener- 
ally known  as  “Old  Snuff,”  from  his  habit  of  whistling 
through  his  nose.  Mr.  Harris,  through  the  interpreter, 
presented  his  credentials  of  friendship,  whale’s  tooth  and 
musket,  under  the  usual  forms,  receiving  in  return  a root 
ava  as  a token  of  his  feelings  toward  me,  the  distilling 
and  drinking  of  angona  ending  the  ceremony.  Messrs. 
Harris  and  King,  accompanied  by  the  chief,  called  on 
the  principal  chiefs  and  were  by  them  kindly  received. 

In  their  rambles  they  witnessed  a race  by  a number  of 
young  men,  the  distance  run  being  about  a half-mile,  over 
a fine  level  flat,  at  the  ends  of  which  were  arranged  the 
prizes  run  for,  such  as  clubs,  spears,  bows  and  arrows, 
the  prize  being  given  to  the  first  one  touching  it,  who  was 
also  loudly  applauded,  while  the  one  in  the  rear  was  loudly 
laughed  at,  especially  by  the  ladies,  who  were  out  in  their 
fancy  showings,  but  not  with  an  overshow  of  fig  leaves. 
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Mr.  Harris  having  adjusted  matters  as  requested,  he 
returned  on  board  highly  gratified  with  the  many  novel 
sights  and  scenes  witnessed  in  his  first  introduction  among 
Feejee  cannibals  and  the  friendly  reception  given  him  by 
the  various  chiefs  called  on. 

As  I have  been  frequently  asked  the  question,  “How 
came  Mr.  Harris  with  you?”  and  it  not  being  generally 
known  that  he  had  ever  been  under  canvas,  I will  now 
reply.  He  went  from  Salem  in  the  ship  Lotus , belonging 
to  Pickering  Dodge,  Esq.,  George  Jonhs  master,  and  her 
course  Manila,  where  we  for  the  first  time  crossed  haw- 
sers, and  not  having  an  officer  hooked  up  in  navigation 
it  was  necessary  that  I should  secure  someone  that  was, 
in  order  that  in  case  of  accident  to  me  the  voyage  could 
he  pushed  forward.  Informing  Captain  Jenks  how  I 
was  situated,  he  very  kindly  gave  me  permission  to  board 
Mr.  Harris.  In  doing  so,  I found  him  anxious  to  see 
more  of  the  world’s  movements  than  his  straight  line  out 
and  home  voyage  would  admit  of  his  doing;  consequently 
he  very  readily  accepted  my  proposition  and  accompanied 
me  on  the  voyage,  and  I do  not  think  he  has  ever  regretted 
doing  so. 

Soon  after  the  return  of  Mr.  Harris  the  king  came 
on  hoard  with  his  usual  show  of  trusty  followers.  Passing 
the  customary  ceremony,  he  called  for  a glass  of  Kie 
Merica  angona  (rum).  Turning  out  half  a tumbler,  it 
was  handed  to  him.  He  looked  at  it  with  a smile  of  joy 
and  wished  it  filled.  It  was  flooded  to  three  quarters  and 
again  presented.  He  received  it  as  before,  hut  not  suiting 
him,  he  again  pleaded  for  a bumper.  His  request  not 
being  complied  with,  he  laughingly  called  it  a poor  man’s 
nipper,  and  passing  it  down  without  a check,  smacked 
his  lips  and  pleasantly  exclaimed  in  Feejee,  “Merica  an- 
gona good,  good  and  true  drink.” 

Communication  between  ship  and  shore  was  now  en- 
joyed hv  all  classes,  and  a lively  trade  carried  on  in  yams, 
pigs,  shell,  fruit,  etc.,  in  the  most  friendly  manner.  The 
queen,  with  her  numerous  attendants,  as  also  the  wives 
and  children  of  the  many  chiefs,  were  not  slow  in  finding 
a sale  for  their  mats,  baskets,  toppa,  hip  dresses,  etc., 
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in  exchange  for  beads,  glasses,  scissors,  vermilion,  knives, 
etc.,  all  of  which  they  highly  prized.  Tawah  and  several 
of  the  chiefs  being  frequent  visitors,  on  one  occasion  he 
passed  the  night  on  board  with  seven  of  his  young 
branches.  During  the  evening  several  sky-rockets  were 
sent  aloft,  with  which  they  were  greatly  pleased,  as  was 
shown  by  their  wild  shouting  and  clapping  of  hands.  They 
gave  them  the  name  of  fiery  spirits,  and  they  were  the 
first  ever  seen  in  their  waters. 

Learning  from  Hangarrassie,  a chief  of  high  rank  and 
one  of  the  biggest  devils  floating  in  Ambou  waters,  that 
the  prospect  down  the  coast  was  favorable  for  a shell 
cruise,  and  being  anxious  to  go,  I determined  to  send  him. 
He  left  his  son  of  ten  and  brother  of  twenty  years  of  age 
in  my  hands  as  hostages.  They  were  at  once  brought  on 
board,  and  I immediately  fitted  out  an  armed  boat,  under 
Mr.  King,  with  five  Manila  men,  sufficient  trade  for  the 
cruise,  with  the  chief  as  their  protector,  and  at  2 A.  M. 
of  July  9,  they  proceeded  on  their  mission,  some  seventy 
miles,  to  near  the  west  end  of  Beta  Lib. 

On  the  12th  two  schooners  arrived,  belonging  to  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  the  Minerva , about  60  tons,  Captain 
Holley,  and  the  Hope , of  35  tons,  Captain  Peck,  last 
from  Tonga  Taboo,  and  like  myself,  after  what  they  could 
pick  up,  but  not  well  supplied  with  pickings  for  the 
natives.  During  their  short  stay,  intercourse  between  us 
was  quite  frequent,  with  some  trading  for  articles  needed. 

On  the  14th  they  got  under  way  to  run  down  to  Mtorique 
for  an  early  move  in  the  morning,  when  unfortunately 
the  Minerva  fastened  to  a coral  shoal.  The  Hope  bore  up 
and  ran  down  to  her  assistance.  I was  on  shore  at  the 
time  and  in  the  king’s  house,  when  a native  came  in  and 
reported  one  of  the  small  Kie  Papalongie  canoes  on  a 
shoal.  I had  a short  time  before  called  on  him  to  fur- 
nish me  with  a canoe  to  go  on  board.  Hot  noticing  the 
report,  I again  made  the  same  request  and  invited  him  to 
go  with  me,  as  in  his  so  doing  lay  the  safety  of  one  if 
not  both  vessels.  He  was  a little  offish,  but  the  queen 
favoring  his  going,  he  concluded  to  go.  At  this  time  the 
excitement  among  the  natives  was  great,  and  the  waters 
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were  swarming  with  canoes  filled  with  savages  from  all 
parts  of  the  bay,  making  every  exertion  possible  to  reach 
the  scene  of  the  bloody  work  intended.  The  king’s  canoe 
being  in  readiness,  we  were  soon  under  way,  which  greatly 
displeased  many  of  the  leading  chiefs,  as  it  prevented 
their  moving  for  the  scene.  The  sight  of  the  king’s  canoe 
hurrying  to  the  scene  put  a damper  on  the  floating  multi- 
tude of  human  devils,  as  it  showed  the  king  was  among 
them  and  meant  protection  to  the  Kie  Papalongies. 

Arriving  alongside,  her  decks  were  packed  with  savages, 
who,  at  the  bidding  of  the  king,  went  over  the  rails  like 
a flock  of  sheep  bounding  over  a stone  wall.  The  king 
detaining  three  of  his  men  with  him,  ordered  the  others 
to  put  me  on  board  of  my  ship.  Thus  freed  from  all  fear 
of  trouble  from  the  savages,  she  was  got  off,  and  with  her 
consort  anchored  near  us  for  the  night,  and  their  being 
able  to  do  so  was  from  the  king’s  timely  appearance  and 
his  great  friendship  for  the  Kie  Papalongies.  They  made 
but  little  show  for  defence,  and  had  the  king  remained 
on  shore  as  a looker-on,  no  doubt  both  would  have  been 
taken  and  all  hands  massacred. 

This  kind  act,  with  others  previously  rendered  to  two 
of  our  Salem  ships,  for  cutting  off  which  plans  were  de- 
cided on,  was  the  cause  of  his  downfall  the  following  Sep- 
tember, when  he  cut  from  his  moorings,  with  the  rebels 
soon  in  his  wake ; but  being  too  foxy  to  be  caught  napping, 
he  kept  the  lead,  and  arriving  at  Somu  Somu,  the  prin- 
cipal town  on  the  island  of  Evunah,  with  Kangarriassie, 
the  rebel  chief  about  three  miles  in  his  rear,  the  king, 
under  protection  of  his  friends,  had  nothing  to  fear. 

On  the  16th  the  boat  returned,  all  well,  and  having 
made  a profitable  cruise,  as  also  a pleasant  one,  satisfying 
Kangarrassie  for  his  services  and  making  the  hostages 
a small  present,  at  2 P.  M.  we  were  under  way  for  Muh- 
wata. 

Some  months  later,  December  5,  calling  at  Somu  Somu 
and  going  on  shore,  I found  the  old  king  making  great 
preparation  to  regain  his  position  in  Ambou,  with  assist- 
ance to  be  given  him  by  all  the  chiefs  of  the  Eastern 
Islands.  The  old  man  appeared  as  happy  and  cheerful 
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as  when  in  Ambou,  and  said  he  was  only  giving  the  rebel 
chiefs  time  to  fatten,  as  they  would  be  wanted  for  the 
great  feast  to  be  given  on  his  being  replaced  in  Ambou. 
I also  found  here  Tooboo,  the  Tonga  chief,  with  a large 
force  of  Tonga  men,  building  and  fitting  six  large  double 
canoes  for  the  king. 

The  two  passing  the  night  on  board,  and  the  chief  wish- 
ing to  beg  a musket  and  Canton  trunk,  but  feeling  rather 
delicate  about  asking  for  them,  wrote  me  a note,  of  which 
the  following  is  a copy: 

“Capt  i beg  to  you  sar  you  please  give  me  Chest  hand 
good  musskett  i very  want  musket  hand  chest  no  you 
want  give  me  Chest  you  give  good  musket  you  want  give 
me  two,  you  give  you  plese  Captain  i tell  you  i got  poor 
man  here  no  got  little  thing  here  me  sit  tnogs  toboo  i give 
you  all  my  things  & my  name  trooboo,  I Troogataboo 
man.” 

This  was  written  with  a lead  pencil,  in  a very  plain 
hand,  and  liking  his  manner  of  expressing  his  wants,  I 
gave  him  a musket,  and  also  gave  one  to  the  king,  costing 
in  New  York  $1.25  each,  at  which  price  400  were  bought. 
Departing  from  Somu  Somu,  I will  haul  to  the  eastward 
and  shoot  ahead  some  six  years,  and  make  a second  call 
at  Lakemba,  where  missionaries  first  trod  on  Feejee  soil. 

A few  years  previous  to  my  first  visit  to  the  Islands, 
several  Tahiti  missionaries,  by  way  of  the  Tonga  Islands, 
attempted  to  secure  a footing  here,  to  prosecute  their  work 
of  opposition  to  Feejee  customs]  but  interfering  with  the 
king’s  domestic  affairs,  such  as  reducing  the  number  of 
his  wives,  which  stirred  up  his  cannibal  feelings,  and  be- 
coming greatly  enraged  with  their  wanting  to  cut  his  some 
fifty  beauties  down  to  one,  he  gave  them  a short  stated 
time  to  leave  the  islands  or  they  would  go  into  the  loab, 
to  stay  up  his  cannibal  appetite.  Not  wishing  to  be  put 
through  a course  of  cannibal  dissection,  they  were  up  to 
time,  and  left  for  the  small,  uninhabited  island  of  Oneata, 
distant  about  fifteen  miles  southeast  of  Lakemba,  where 
they  moored,  and  have  since  resided  without  being  mo- 
lested. 

On  the  17th  of  April,  1838,  I anchored  at  Lakemba, 
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inside  of  its  eastern  reefs,  and  about  five  miles  from  the 
town ; sent  my  first  officer,  Mr.  G.  N.  Cheever,  on  shore 
with  a pleasing  present  for  the  king,  and  as  this  was  con- 
sidered to  be  one  of  the  best  islands  in  the  group  for 
shell,  to  learn  if  possible  if  there  was  any  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives. 

Mr.  Cheever  returned  the  following  forenoon,  accom- 
panied by  a fine  double  canoe  in  which  was  Kev.  Mr. 
Cargill,  his  wife  and  four  small  children,  with  a show  of 
soon  scoring  the  fifth.  This  unexpected  surprise,  though 
a very  welcome  one,  hove  me  a little  in  the  wind,  and  I 
much  regretted  my  locker’s  showing  clean  of  all  home 
notions;  although  under  the  circumstances  I gave  them  a 
sailor’s  welcome  and  entertained  them,  not  as  I wished  to, 
but  to  the  extent  my  long-out  means  would  allow;  but 
owing  to  the  brig’s  having  considerable  motion,  Mrs.  Car- 
gill becoming  a little  seasick,  did  not  go  into  the  cabin. 

Mr.  Cargill  being  in  want  of  trade  to  purchase  supplies, 
etc.,  I sold  him  a few  articles,  as  also  a barrel  of  pork, 
the  last  to  fall  back  on  when  he  could  buy  no  pigs  of  the 
natives,  which  was  the  case  at  this  time.  In  payment,  I 
took  a set  of  exchange  from  Mr.  Cargill  on  the  Board  of 
Missions  in  London.  They  left  in  the  afternoon,  appear- 
ing well  pleased  with  their  visit. 

Mr.  Cargill  and  Mr.  Cross,  with  their  families,  arrived 
at  Lakemba  on  the  12th  of  October,  1835,  from  the  Tonga 
Islands,  and  were  the  first  foreign  missionaries  to  settle 
among  the  Feejee  cannibals.  Some  time  after,  Mr.  Cross, 
with  his  family,  established  himself  in  Beawa,  where  I 
formed  his  acquaintance,  supplying  him  with  a few  no- 
tions, and  handing  him  Mr.  Cargill’s  bills  he  gave  me  a 
set  for  the  two  amounts  on  the  Board  of  Missions,  as 
above. 

From  Lakemba  I ran  over  to  Oneata,  where  on  the  21st 
I found  good  anchorage  on  its  west  side,  my  business  here 
being  to  purchase  any  articles  that  might  be  in  the  hands 
of  the  natives,  saved  from  a ship  lost  some  months  pre- 
vious on  an  extensive  reef  off  the  east  side  of  the  island. 
Going  on  shore,  I found  two  of  the  Tahiti  missionaries 
very  comfortably  situated,  with  quite  a large  company 
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of  natives,  in  a snug  little  village  on  the  south  side,  the 
first  living  in  small  houses  with  reeded  sides,  plastered  and 
whitewashed,  giving  them  the  show  of  civilized  life,  their 
church  being  of  the  same  style  and  of  size  to  accommodate 
their  numbers.  They  appeared  to  be  well  supplied  with 
all  the  productions  of  the  islands,  and  which  they  dis- 
posed of  at  low  prices,  in  exchange  for  various  kinds  of 
trade.  Their  water  from  wells,  and  their  cultivated 
patches,  seen  in  walking  over  their  pleasant  little  island, 
showed  neatness  and  no  want  of  care. 

For  some  years  previous  to  the  discovery  of  the  Tangar 
Islands,  the  Feejees  were  known  to  the  Tongese,  and  by 
them  occasionally  visited  for  building  canoes,  for  which 
purpose  they  found  all  kinds  of  material  abundant  and 
readily  obtained.  Their  passages  from  Tongar  to  the 
Feejees  being  made  from  May  to  October,  and  from  the 
Feejees  from  November  to  April,  as  between  the  latter 
months  the  winds  are  often  from  favorable  points,  with 
an  easterly  current.  At  this  time  communication  between 
the  two  groups  is  more  frequent,  many  Tongese  making 
Feejee  their  home,  and  as  a general  thing,  being  good 
mechanics,  they  are  well  received  and  provided  for  by  the 
Feejeeans.  Tiiokanuto. 

The  foregoing  was  written  by  a Salem  captain,  John 
H.  Eagleston,  as  the  compiler  of  these  records  well  knows, 
he  being  then  employed  on  the  Salem  Register  as  a marine 
reporter  and  printer.  George  O.  Harris  of  Salem  was  the 
man  of  whom  mention  is  made.  Mr.  Harris  was  born  in 
Charlestown,  and  he  died  in  Salem,  August  22,  1888,  in 
his  79th  year.  He  came  to  Salem  in  early  life,  entered  the 
counting-room  of  the  late  Pickering  Hodge,  an  eminent 
merchant  who  owned  the  largest  and  finest  ships  of  his 
time,  at  the  age  of  16  years,  and  remained  until  he 
was  21.  He  then  made  voyages  as  a supercargo  to  the 
Feejees  and  Russia.  Giving  up  sea  life  he  went  West, 
but  returned  to  Salem  and  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs 
until  he  died.  He  was  a highly  respected  citizen. 

Mr.  Rogers  has  made  honorable  mention  of  the  ship 
Blach  Warrior  as  being  commanded  by  Captain  John  Ber- 
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tram  and  Captain  William  Driver — two  shipmasters  who 
made  history  for  Salem.  Captain  Driver,  “Old  Glory,” 
will  be  noticed  later.  To  allow  the  mere  chronicling  of 
Captain  Bertram’s  name  to  pass  without  further  notice 
would  seem  most  inappropriate,  although  he  needs  no 
introduction  to  Salem  readers;  so  the  writer  need  make 
no  excuse  for  presenting  a general  outline  of  his  career 
as  a shipmaster  and  merchant. 

Captain  John  Bertram. 

Captain  John  Bertram  was  born  on  the  Isle  of  Jersey, 
February  11,  1796,  the  maiden  name  of  his  mother  being 
Mary  Perchard.  His  education  began  in  a French  school 
on  the  island.  In  July,  1807,  the  father,  mother,  three 
boys  and  three  girls,  the  eldest  child  11  years  of  age,  the 
youngest  six  months,  embarked  on  the  ship  Alert , of  and 
for  Baltimore.  The  vessel  put  into  Boston,  September  1, 
1807,  leaky.  Captain  Bertram’s  father  communicated 
with  Captain  Philip  P.  Pinel  of  Salem,  to  whom  the 
father  had  brought  letters  of  introduction. 

Advised  to  come  to  Salem,  he  set  up  his  home  in  this 
city.  John  was  sent  to  the  Hacker  school.  When  he 
was  16  years  of  age,  he  made  his  first  voyage  to  sea  in 
the  famous  old  ship  Hazard , for  Alexandria  and  Lisbon, 
under  an  English  charter  to  secure  her  from  capture.  He 
received  a monthly  wage  of  five  dollars.  At  Lisbon  the 
vessel  was  loaded  with  salt  for  Portland,  where  she  ar- 
rived in  June  or  July,  1813.  From  there  young  Bertram 
came  to  Salem. 

In  November,  1813,  he  shipped  as  cabin-boy  on  the 
private  armed  schooner  Monkey,  Captain  Glover,  and 
sailed  for  Charleston,  S.  C.  November  27,  the  first  day 
out,  the  craft  was  chased  into  Gloucester  by  an  enemy’s 
ship.  She  lay  there  several  days  before  sailing.  On  the 
passage  to  Charleston  she  was  twice  chased  by  a frigate, 
but  escaped  in  a snow  squall,  and  arrived  at  her  desti- 
nation all  right. 

He  next  sailed  in  the  privateer  Herald,  300  tons, 
Captain  Miller,  and  was  put  on  one  of  her  prizes  as  prize- 
master.  Unfortunately,  he  was  captured  by  the  British 
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frigate  Lacedemonian  and  carried  to  Bermuda  and  trans- 
ferred to  the  British  ship  Alicant.  After  several  trying 
experiences,  during  which  he  was  carried  to  England,  he 
finally  arrived  at  Boston.  Thence  he  walked  to  Salem, 
reaching  here  much  the  worse  for  wear. 

After  a brief  rest,  he  again  resumed  life  on  the  sea, 
making  voyages  to  the  Western  Islands,  South  America, 
Martinique,  the  Mediterranean,  Russia,  India,  Batavia, 
Sumatra,  and  Mocha. 

It  was  during  the  voyage  to  Mocha  that  Captain  Ber- 
tram conceived  the  idea  of  doing  business  in  the  Mozam- 
bique Channel.  In  1830,  in  the  ship  Blaclc  Warrior , he 
went  to  Madagascar,  to  the  African  coast,  to  Bombay  and 
to  Mocha.  He  sailed  from  the  latter  port  in  July  for 
the  Seychelles  Islands,  thence  to  Zanzibar,  to  Brava,  to 
Majunga,  Madagascar,  where  he  completed  loading,  sailed 
for  home  in  January,  1832,  and  arrived  in  March.  This 
was  the  last  time  he  commanded  a vessel. 

But  he  was  not  to  be  idle.  He  continued  in  trade  with 
Michael  Shepard,  Nathaniel  Weston,  and  others.  He  sent 
vessels  to  Bombay,  to  Mocha,  and  to  South  America.  In 
1848  he  began  business  with  California,  sending  the 
barque  Eliza , Capt.  A.  Stamford  Perkins,  which  became 
the  first  vessel  to  reach  Sacramento.  He  subsequently 
built  several  ships  for  the  trade,  most  of  them  clippers, 
and  very  large.  From  1852  to  1858,  he  gradually  nar- 
rowed the  range  of  his  commercial  business  until  at  last 
he  confined  it  to  Zanzibar. 

In  a memorial  delivered  in  the  South  Church,  Salem, 
the  late  Rev.  Edward  S.  Atwood,  D.D.,  his  pastor,  said 
of  Captain  Bertram:  “The  thing  that  makes  the  name  of 
John  Bertram  so  fragrant  in  this  community  is  not  the 
fact  of  his  eminent  business  success.  Prosperity  of  that 
sort  is  not  exceptional  in  the  annals  of  American  life. 
He  is  chiefly  remembered  for  the  way  in  which  he  reached 
success  and  for  the  use  which  he  made  of  his  success 
when  it  was  reached.  And  of  the  two,  this  last  item  is 
the  more  salient,  the  more  distinct  and  crystalline  in  the 
public  thought. 

“Having  reached  a serene  and  contented  old  age,  hon- 
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ored  and  beloved  by  the  whole  community,  he  died  March 
22,  1882,  at  the  ripe  term  of  86  years. 

“During  the  whole  course  of  her  corporate  life,  Salem 
has  been  adding  eminent  names  to  the  historic  roll  of 
those  who  are  worthy  to  be  kept  in  remembrance — 
Endicott,  the  governor;  Story,  the  jurist;  Bowditch,  the 
navigator;  Hawthorne,  the  author — these,  and  others  of 
large,  if  not  equal  fame,  are  already  catalogued  in  the 
city’s  annals  of  renown.  The  municipality  is  not  making 
room  for  meaner  company  when  it  adds  to  its  illustrious 
roll  the  name  of  John  Bertram,  the  great  merchant  and 
philanthropist.  ” 

The  Black  Warrior  was  the  last  ship  that  Captain  Ber- 
tram commanded.  The  vessel  was  a fine  craft  of  231 
tons,  and  was  built  in  Duxbury  in  1825.  The  Bogers 
Brothers  owned  her  16  years,  and  then  sold  her  to  Boston 
owners.  Among  her  arrivals  at  Salem,  the  following  is 
recorded  in  the  Salem  Register  of  October  26,  1836 : 

“Monday,  October  24,  arrived  ship  Black  Warrior, 
Charles  D.  Mugford,  master,  from  Sydney,  N.  S.  W., 
June  7,  Bay  of  Islands,  July  1,  via  Pernambuco,  Sep- 
tember 22,  to  N.  L.  Rogers  & Brothers.  Captain  Mugford 
reported  that  the  Black  Warrior  was  running  among  ice 
from  latitude  54  deg.  10  min.  South,  longitude  86  de- 
grees W.,  until  past  Cape  Horn,  frequently  having  30  large 
islands  and  much  small  ice  in  sight  at  one  time,  which 
together  with  the  long  nights  of  that  region,  rendered  the 
navigation  unpleasant  and  dangerous.  Passenger  on  the 
Black  Warrior , Captain  William  Driver  (Old  Glory)  of 
Salem.” 

Captain  Mugford  was  bom  in  Salem.  He  began  his 
sea  life  as  a boy  on  the  old  Salem  ship  George,  making 
two  voyages  in  her  to  Calcutta  in  1829  and  1830.  He  was 
also  master  of  the  ship  Areatas,  and  he  made  voyages  all 
over  the  world.  He  died  in  Salem  on  July  5,  1868. 
Capt.  William  Driver  (Old  Glory)  who  was  a passenger 
in  the  Black  Warrior,  was  also  born  in  Salem.  He  died 
in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  a true  patriot  and  loyal  to  his  country 
in  the  hot  days  of  secession.  His  history  is  familiar  to 
the  school  children  of  today. 
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Naming  and  Loss  of  the  Ship  “Crusoe.” 

The  following  pretty  story  was  told  of  the  building  and 
launching  of  the  ship  Crusoe , in  the  Salem  Register  of 
July  5,  1886: 

“Georgetown,  D.  C.,  July  3,  1886. 
“To  the  Editors  of  the  Salem  Register: 

“The  articles  entitled  ‘Salem  Commerce/  that  have 
recently  appeared,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  columns  of 
the  Register,  afford  valuable  and  interesting  information 
to  the  average  New  Englander,  the  denizens  of  Essex,  but 
especially  to  the  descendants  of  Old  Salem.  The  last  of 
the  articles,  furnishing  data  from  1827,  comes  chronologi- 
cally within  my  remembrance,  as  boys  approaching  the 
completion  of  their  first  decade,  universally  of  inquisi- 
tive and  ubiquitous  tendencies,  were  not  apt  to  neglect 
opportunities,  especially  at  that  period  before  the  advent 
of  steamboats  and  railroads  when  Salem  was  practically 
to  them  almost  the  whole  world  in  itself. 

“The  wonderful  tales  of  the  sea  were  then  perused  with 
the  greatest  avidity,  and  the  marvelous  yams  of  the  sailor 
listened  to  with  ear  attent  and  unsuspecting  discrimina- 
tion. The  interest  of  Salem  being  almost  exclusively 
maritime,  the  youngsters  knew  almost  every  craft  as  they 
hove  in  sight,  from  the  good  ship  George  down  to  the 
smallest  fishing  smack,  and  not  only  these  but  also  their 
owners,  for  although  man,  generally  averaged,  regards 
his  fellow  man  cautiously  and  formally,  the  small  boy 
boldly  accosts  him  with  his  customary  prefix  unhesitat- 
ingly and  secures  attention  at  once. 

“Of  the  long  list  of  familiar  names  mentioned  in  ar- 
ticle No.  7,  the  Rogers  Brothers  are  especially  interesting 
in  this  connection,  as  owners  of  the  ship  Crusoe.  We  re- 
sided at  South  Salem,  in  close  proximity  to  Elias  Jenks’s 
shipyard,  were  included  in  the  category  of  ‘Southfielders/ 
and  not  only  well  knew  said  master  builder  but  all  the 
workmen  thereabouts,  annoying  them  no  doubt  with  per- 
plexing and  persistent  interrogatories,  the  unquestionable 
prerogative  of  the  uneasy  small  boy;  and  so  it  came  to 
pass  that  we  saw  the  Crusoe  built,  keel  laid,  stem  and 
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stern-post  set  up,  ribs  adjusted,  keelson  put  in,  plank 
secured,  followed  by  decks,  hatchways,  bulwarks,  bow- 
sprit and  windlass,  in  proper  order  and  time;  and  when 
the  well-known  click  of  the  calker’s  mallet  packing  the 
seams  with  oakum  in  connection  with  the  odor  of  boiling 
tar  for  the  use  of  the  graver’s  mop  came  to  be  matters 
of  reality,  the  immediate  neighborhood  began  to  conclude 
that  the  work  approached  completion  and  inquired  of  the 
impetuous  juveniles,  ‘What’s  the  name  to  be?’ 

“It  was  accordingly  agreed  upon  by  the  more  resolute 
of  the  boys  to  obtain  information  from  headquarters,  and 
make  inquiry  of  one  of  the  owners.  The  next  day  they 
espied  one  of  them  inspecting  the  premises,  and  respect 
fully  approaching  made  the  inquiry.  As  my  memory 
serves  me  it  was  Mr.  John  W.  Rogers,  the  next  younger 
to  Captain  Nathaniel.  Mr.  Rogers  regarded  his  inter- 
rogators for  a while  contemplatively,  with  that  facial  ex- 
pression of  assumed  unnatural  sternness  which  he  with 
with  difficulty  maintained;  for  with  his  natural,  ironical 
jocularity  the  true  inwardness  would  gradually  diffuse 
itself  in  a rapidly  increasing  ruddy  countenance,  twink- 
ling eyes  multiplying  the  temporary  wrinkles  down  his 
cheeks  that  curvette  with  dimpling  eddies  around  the  cor- 
ners of  his  mouth,  invariably  culminating  in  a hearty 
laugh. 

“ ‘Boys,’  said  he,  ‘did  you  ever  hear  of  Sinbad  the 
Sailor,  Jack  the  Giant  Killer,  and,  ah — ’ (placing  his 
finger  to  his  mouth  inquiringly  and  pausing).  The  boys’ 
unanimous  affirmative  reply  caused  him  to  mention  some 
others;  then  eyeing  his  expectant  listeners,  said  he,  very 
confidingly  and  clearly:  ‘Once — a — man — was — cast — 
away,  and  lived  on  an  island — all  alone — with  goats,  and 
his  man  Friday!’  ‘Robinson  Crusoe!’  exclaimed  the  boys 
with  a simultaneous  shout.  ‘That’s  it.  Pretty  fair  name, 
eh  ?’  And  with  a ‘Thank  you,  sir,’  the  reportorial  young- 
sters retired,  scattering  the  information  as  expeditiously 
as  the  press  reporters  of  the  present  day.  But  when  soon 
after  Mr.  True,  the  carver,  exhibited  the  sections  of  his 
elaborate  stern-piece,  on  which  he  had  spent  a long  time, 
the  information  was  not  so  much  news  after  all,  and  as 
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it  began  to  be  placed  on  the  stern,  covering  the  entire 
width,  on  which  were  truthfully  and  artistically  repre- 
sented Robinson  himself,  Friday,  the  goats,  huts,  trees 
and  foreground,  gilded  and  decorated  in  Mr.  Shaw’s  in- 
imitable style,  together  with  the  figurehead  equally  skil- 
ful in  carving  and  gilding,  the  daily  interest  increased 
and  manifested  itself  in  groups  of  inspecting  curiosity 
seekers  from  all  parts  of  the  town. 

“Soon  thereafter  the  fire  engine  was  brought  for  the 
purpose  of  ‘awashing  her  out’  interiorly,  to  discover  if 
possible  any  leaks  in  the  freshly-calked  seams,  duly  sup- 
plemented by  sheathing  the  bottom  with  copper  up  to  the 
water-line.  At  length  the  timbers  belonging  to  the  ship- 
yard, floating  in  the  open  space  between  Osgood’s  and 
Savory’s  wharves,  were  divided  and  drawn  compactly 
together,  where  the  scow  with  iron  pile-driver  took  posi- 
tion, commencing  the  work  of  setting  upright  supports 
for  the  ways,  extending  some  100  feet  from  the  roadway 
into  the  stream.  These  ways  were  also  continued  in  an 
opposite  direction  across  the  street  and  under  the  entire 
length  of  the  hull,  on  which  were  placed  huge  block-timber 
slides.  The  day  for  the  launch  was  set  at  a time  when 
the  floodtide  came  to  stand  about  noon,  and  a firm  raft 
of  the  stoutest  timbers  selected,  snugly  chained  and  moored 
opposite  the  yard  in  the  widest  part  of  the  stream,  to  check 
the  impetus  of  the  ‘capricious  novitiate.’  The  craft  in 
the  neighborhood  were  gaily  decorated  with  flags,  pennons 
and  banners  in  great  profusion.  Capt.  William  Fabens’s 
brig  Richmond , the  old  topsail  schooner  Complex  at  Ben- 
jamin Fabens’s  wharf,  Captain  Lufkin’s  pink-stern 
schooner  Julia,  and  others,  we  vividly  recall. 

“The  adjoining  wharves,  lumber  yards,  housetops  and 
windows  were  thronged  with  people  of  all  ages,  sexes  and 
conditions,  equally  interested  in  the  great  event  of  the 
day,  though  some  knowing  ones  about  the  yard  did  not 
forget  an  impromptu  ‘free  feed’  in  one  of  the  largest  work- 
shops, consisting  of  a huge  cheese  some  2^4  feet  in  diam- 
eter and  14  inches  thick,  provided  especially  for  the  occa- 
sion, placed  on  a lengthy  workbench  accompanied  by  a 
keen-edged  broadaxe  wherewith  to  shave  off  generous 
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slices  pleasing  to  all  tastes,  to  which  were  added  two  large 
baskets  of  sweet,  crisp  ship  crackers  fresh  from  Ball’s 
bakery,  and  a tub  of  pungent  home-made  ginger-beer,  with 
a plentiful  supply  of  cool  spring  water  and  ‘promiscuous 
dippers.’  From  the  deck  of  the  Crusoe  in  place  of  masts 
were  three  lithe  spars  of  appropriate  size,  about  30  feet 
high,  ornamented  with  flags,  as  also  a flagstaff  at  the  end 
of  the  bowsprit  with  suitable  bunting. 

“Suddenly,  observations,  comments  and  lunch  were  in- 
terrupted by  the  click  of  axe,  hammer  and  sledge,  notify- 
ing the  assembled  crowd  that  business  had  now  opened; 
the  wedges  (securing  and  supporting  the  hull  on  the  block 
sides  resting  on  the  ways  abundantly  lubricated)  were 
firmly  ‘drove  home,’  one  after  another,  the  long  supports 
on  either  side  were  taken  down,  and  on  the  bulwarks  of 
the  starboard  bow  appeared  the  Captain,  who  with  sten- 
torian voice  sang  out:  ‘AH  aboard!  Room  for  only  a 
few  more.’ 

“We  were  among  the  ‘few  more,’  and  taking  advantage 
of  a friendly  guy-rope,  ‘shinnied.’  The  blocks  under  the 
keel  were  fast  being  dislodged,  the  check-line  had  a loose 
turn  around  the  windlass  convenient  for  service.  ‘Ready  V 
said  Mr.  Jenks  from  below.  ‘Aye,  aye,’  responded  the 
Captain.  Away  went  the  pinblock  and  gradually  the 
shipyard  seemed  to  disappear  behind  us,  going  more  and 
more  rapidly,  when  with  a majestic  plunge  the  beautiful 
Crusoe  clove  the  placid  and  surprised  element  into  a frothy 
seething  mass,  heaving  the  floating  timbers  with  conglom- 
erate disorder  against  the  well-provided  fenders  of  the 
opposite  wharves  and  receiving  no  doubt  additional  stim- 
ulus when  her  bow  settled  gracefully  into  the  water,  accent- 
ing on  the  starboard  side  the  ‘christening  wine’  adminis- 
tered by  the  Captain  demolishing  the  bottle  in  discharge 
of  the  duty,  amid  the  surrounding  huzzas,  waving  hand- 
kerchiefs and  ringing  cheers  of  the  admiring  multitude. 

“Standing  on  the  capstan,  taking  an  observation  of  the 
surroundings,  the  Captain  gave  the  order  to  ‘Rock  her 
water-line  under,  all  hands,  hearty  now!’  and  simulta- 
neously passengers  and  deck-hands  made  a double-quick. 

(To  be  continued) 
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Book  162,  Page  24 
Feb.  23,  1759 
Nov.  9,  1796 

Benjamin  Lynde  Esq.  for  3/24ths  part,  Ichabod  Plaisted  Esq.  for 
3/24ths  part,  Sami.  Barton  Esq.  for  l/24th  part,  Joseph  Bow- 
ditch  Esq.  for  a twelfth,  Eben  Bowditch,  merchant,  for  a twelfth, 
Jonathan  Gardner,  merchant,  for  a twelfth,  John  Barton,  Apo- 
thecary, for  a twenty  fourth,  Timothy  Orne,  merchant,  Sami. 
Orne,  merchant,  John  Orne,  merchant,  Sami.  Gardner  Esq.,  Lois 
Lee,  widow,  James  Diman,  Clerk  & Mary  his  wife  for  one  twelfth, 
Nath.  Archer,  cooper,  for  a twenty  fourth,  Warwick  Palfray, 
merchant,  for  one  twenty  fourth,  Walter  Palfray,  pailmaker,  for 
a twenty  fourth,  all  of  Salem,  in  ye  County  of  Essex,  William 
Browne  Esq.  of  Beverly  in  ye  same  county,  for  a twelfth,  John 
Browne,  merchant  & Eunice  Plaisted,  widow,  both  of  Boston  in 
ye  County  of  Suffolk  for  one  twelfth  part 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A parcel  of  Flatts  in  said  Salem  on  ye  Easterly  side  of  Union 
Wharf,  so  called,  bounded  Northerly  & Easterly  on  land  & 
flatts  of  said  Derby,  Southerly  on  flatts  or  ye  channel  belong- 
ing to  ye  proprietors  of  said  wharf  by  a line  running  due  East 
from  said  wharf,  and  Westerly  by  said  wharf,  there  measuring 
150  feet,  from  ye  North  part  of  ye  string  which  leads  on  to  ye 
wharf,  Southward  to  a bound  which  is  90  feet  Southward 
from  ye  wharf  which  ye  Derby  hath  lately  joyned  to  ye  Union 
Wharf  & is  within  about  6 or  8 feet  of  ye  channel  where  a 
passage  is  open  in  said  wharf  with  a Bridge  over  it  with  ye 
liberty  of  joyning  his  wharf  on  & to  ye  said  Union  Wharf  as 
far  as  ye  flatts  hereby  granted  bound  on  said  wharf  & all  ye 
appurtenants  & privileges  to  ye  same  flatts  belonging. 
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Note  — This  must  have  been  bought  to  clear  up  the  title  to  some 
flats  that  adjoined  the  Swasey  lot,  purchased  in  1741,  and  which 
seemed  to  run  to  Union  Wharf.  It  evidently  was  not  considered  of 
importance  because,  while  bought  in  1759,  it  was  not  recorded  till 
1796,  long  after  Richard  Derby  died,  but  it  gave  him  his  first  grip 
on  Union,  usually  called  Long  Wharf.  It  shows  who  were  the 
proprietors  of  Union  Wharf  in  1759. 

Book  109,  Page  78 
Dec.  11,  1760 
Dec.  27,  1760 

Timothy  Mansfield  of  Salem,  fisherman, 
with  the  consent  of  Abigaile  my  wife 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A piece  of  land  in  ye  East  Parish  so  called,  in  said  Salem, 
bounded  Easterly  on  Land  of  Warwick  Palfray  226  feet  and 
an  half,  Southerly  on  a way  79  feet  and  an  half,  Westerly  on 
Land  of  Josiah  Adee  in  part  & partly  on  land  of  Sarah  Bean  & 
partly  on  my  other  Land  formerly  of  Estate  of  my  late  father 
Paul  Mansfield  deceased  & there  measures  in  ye  whole  218 
feet  & Northerly  of  Lands  of  William  Webster  & Nath. 
Silsbee  79  feet  and  an  half,  together  with  the  Flatts  on  ye 
front  or  fourth  end  of  said  premises  & of  ye  same  width  viz. 
from  ye  fourth  side  of  said  way  down  to  low  water  mark,  with 
all  & singular  ye  appurtenances  & privileges  to  said  premises 
belonging. 

Note  — This  Timothy  Mansfield  was  a son  of  Paul  Mansfield,  who 
married  Timothy  Laskin’s  widow.  The  Laskin  lot  was  somewhat 
east  of  Orange  Street,  but  the  Paul  Mansfield  lot,  and  possibly  an- 
other lot  lay  west  of  it  along  Orange  Street,  according  to  Perley’s 
map  in  Essex  Antiquarian  (X,  115).  On  this  lot  must  have  been 
built,  in  1761,  the  brick,  so-called,  “Richard  Derby  house.”  That 
was  the  year  Elias  Hasket  Derby  was  married.  Captain  Richard 
Derby,  junior,  was  married  in  September,  1759.  The  house  might 
have  been  built  for  either  of  them,  but  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem  (I, 
415)  says  it  was  built  for  Elias  Hasket  by  order  of  his  father  Richard 
Derby.  It  was  set  off  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  in  the  division  of  the 
property,  while  Richard  junior’s  children  got  the  house  on  Union 
Street. 
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Book  107,  Page  169 
Mar.  4,  1761 
Mar.  16,  1761 

Mary  Browne  of  Salem,  widow,  daughter  and  one  of  the  heirs  of 
Phillip  English  formerly  of  said  Salem,  merchant  deceased 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A lot  of  land  in  the  East  Parish  so  called  in  said  Salem,  being 
two  lotts  lying  contiguous  formerly  called  Dicers  and  Parkers, 
containing  about  an  acre  and  five  poles,  which  was  assigned  to 
me  in  the  Division  of  the  Real  Estate  of  my  said  Father 
Phillip  English  deceased  and  is  bounded  Westerly  on  said 
Derby’s  Land  formerly  Hollingsworth’s  and  there  measures 
408  feet,  Northerly  on  land  now  or  late  Touzels  in  part  and 
partly  on  land  late  of  Joseph  Browne  deceased  measuring 
against  said  Touzels  land  55  feet  & against  said  land  late 
Joseph  Brownes  52  feet  and  so  in  the  whole  107  feet,  Easterly 
by  land  in  ye  occupation  of  Sami.  Whitford,  measuring  from 
said  Brownes  Land,  Southerly  312  feet  where  this  piece  of 
land  now  granted  is  130  feet  in  Breadth  and  thence  this  East 
Side  fine  continues  in  the  same  course  to  the  way  and  South- 
erly by  said  way  where  it  is  supposed  to  measure  about  140 
feet.  Together  with  the  wharfe  thereto  belonging  and  ye 
flatts  and  Land  on  the  front  of  said  piece  of  land  and  on  the 
South  Side  of  said  way  and  belonging  to  said  lotts,  with  the 
privileges  and  appurtenances  thereof. 

Note  — This  is  another  section  of  the  purchase  of  the  Philip 
English  property  which  began  with  the  deed  from  Philip  English, 
February  24,  1748,  mentioned  above  and  went  to  John  Derby. 


Book  112,  Page  139 
Aug.  9,  1762 
Aug.  20,  1763 

Margaret  Silsbee  & Mary  Renew,  both  of  Salem 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A piece  of  Beach  Land  in  said  Salem  on  the  South  side  of  said 
way  leading  from  the  Long  Wharf  to  Palfrays  Land  so  called, 
butting  Northerly  on  said  same  way  88  feet  & extends  South- 
erly keeping  that  width  to  said  Channel  of  the  South  River  so 
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called  & butts  Westerly  on  land  of  John  Masury  & Easterly 
on  land  late  of  Sarah  Mansfield,  and  is  opposite  to  said  land 
on  the  other  side  of  said  way,  contained  in  a deed  from  David 
Harwood  to  Robert  Abbot,  dated  the  12th  day  of  March, 
1741,  recorded  with  Registry  of  Deeds  in  said  County,  Book 
82,  Page  80,  with  the  privileges  & appurtenances  thereof. 

Note — This  and  the  next  piece  of  beach  land  lay  between  “the 
way  leading  from  Long  Wharf  to  Palfrays  land”  (which  was  laid  out 
as  a street  in  1767  and  called  Derby  Street  in  1774),  and  were  ap- 
parently not  contiguous,  but  were  nearly  opposite  the  little  brick 
house,  and  strengthened  Derby’s  grip  on  the  water-front.  It  was 
assigned  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  in  the  division  of  the  property. 

Book  112,  Page  140 
Aug.  9,  1762 
Aug.  20,  1763 

Josias  Adee  of  Salem,  mariner 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A piece  of  Beach  Land  & Flatts  in  said  Salem  on  said  South 
side  of  the  way  leading  from  the  Long  Wharf  to  Palfrays  Lane 
so  called,  sometimes  called  Hardy’s  Lane,  butting  Northerly 
on  said  way  from  said  wharf  to  said  lane  where  it  measures 
100  feet  in  width  and  extends  Southerly  keeping  said  same 
width  to  the  channel  of  said  South  River  so  called  and  butts 
Westerly  on  land  & flatts  formerly  of  Robert  Abbot  & Easterly 
on  Beach  and  Flatts  late  of  Timothy  Mansfield. 

It  being  opposite  to  the  land  on  the  Northerly  side  of  said 
way  contained  in  a deed  from  Sarah  Mansfield  to  me,  dated 
April  7,  1749,  with  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereof. 

Note  — This  land  was  set  off  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  in  the  division 
of  the  property.  The  deed  from  Sarah  Mansfield  has  not  been  located. 

Book  110,  Page  265 
Nov.  2,  1762 
Dee.  21,  1762 

David  Phippen,  with  consent  of  Priscilla  my  wife 
to 

Richard  Derby 

A piece  of  land  in  said  Salem,  containing  38  poles  and  a half, 
bounded  as  follows: 
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Beginning  at  the  Northwesterly  comer  thereof  by  the  way 
leading  to  the  Long  Wharf  so  called,  at  a post  there  standing 
and  from  thence  runs  North,  73  degrees  and  15  minutes  East 
8 poles  and  22  links  of  the  chain,  butting  on  my  own  land  to 
land  of  Jonathan  Phelps,  and  thence  South  18  degrees  East 
3 poles  and  17  links  of  the  chain  by  said  Phelps’s  Land;  thence 
South  72  degrees  and  30  minutes;  West  4 poles  and  20  links  of 
the  chain  partly  by  land  now  or  late  Whitefoots  and  partly 
by  land  of  Ebenezer  Tozier;  thence  South  9 degrees;  East  4 
poles  and  14  links  of  the  chain  by  said  Tozier’s  land;  thence 
South  80  degrees  West  one  pole  and  10  links  of  the  chain  by  said 
way;  and  thence  North  34  degrees  West  7 poles  and  12  links 
of  the  chain  by  the  same  way  to  the  corner  first  mentioned. 

Also  another  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  with  the  warehouse 
and  wharves  thereon  on  the  opposite  side  of  said  way  and  in 
said  Salem  bounded  as  follows: 

Beginning  at  a stake  by  the  said  way  near  the  Northeasterly 
corner  of  said  warehouse  and  running  from  thence  South  32 
degrees  & 20  minutes  East  one  pole  and  20  links  of  the  chain 
by  said  way;  thence  South  40  degrees  East  one  pole  and  22 
links  of  the  chain  by  the  same  way;  thence  South  80  degrees 
East  2 poles  & 6 links  of  the  chain  by  the  same  way  and  thence 
South  9 degrees  East  to  the  channel  of  the  South  River;  and 
thence  by  the  same  channel  until  you  come  to  where  a line 
running  from  said  channel  North  one  degree  and  30  minutes 
West  will  strike  the  westermost  angle  of  Phippen’s  Wharf  so 
called  and  bounds  by  ye  same  line  from  said  channel  to  said 
angle,  the  same  angle  being  at  10  poles  and  19  links  of  the 
chain  distance  from  the  Eastermost  angle  measuring  on  the 
wharf  runs  & on  the  outermost  or  Southerly  part  of  the  wharf 
and  from  the  said  Westermost  angle  of  said  wharf  the  line 
continues  North  one  degree  and  30  minutes  West  and  runs 
3 poles;  thence  East  2 degrees  South  2 poles;  thence  North 
5 degrees  and  30  minutes  East  23  links  of  the  chain;  thence 
South  85  degrees  and  20  minutes  East  3 poles  and  2 links  of 
the  chain  to  the  way  leading  to  the  Long  Wharf  and  to  the 
stake  aforesaid,  together  with  the  dock  and  dockage  belonging 
to  the  premises  on  the  Westerly  sideline  thereof. 

Also  liberty  of  a way  of  12  feet  in  width  to  remain  and  be  in 
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common  between  said  Derby  and  his  heirs  and  assigns  and  me 
and  my  heirs  and  assigns  forever  from  the  highway  by  & next 
the  North  End  of  said  warehouse  and  round  by  ye  North- 
westerly side  of  the  same  Warehouse  as  far  Southward  as  my 
wharf  there  unsold  runs. 

Note  — These  two  important  pieces  of  land  were  on  either  side  at 
the  head  of  Union  or  Long  Wharf.  The  compass  directions  enable 
one  to  draw  diagrams  of  them  to  scale  and  show  their  curious  out- 
lines. They  gave  Derby  a firm  grip  on  this  important  wharf  pro- 
perty.7 It  was  set  off  mostly  to  Captain  Richard  Derby’s  children 
after  their  grandfather’s  death,  but  a part  went  to  John  Derby. 


Book  111,  Page  162 
Mar.  7,  1763 
Mar.  12,  1763 

Elizabeth  Higginson  of  Salem,  widow,  sole  executrix  of  the  last  will 
and  testament  of  Stephen  Higginson,  late  of  said  Salem,  Esquire, 
deceased 

to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A piece  of  land  in  said  Salem,  it  being  part  of  said  Testators 
late  Homestead  land,  bounded  Northerly  on  the  Main  Street 
and  there  measures  from  the  underpinning  at  the  East  End  of 
the  said  Testators  late  Mansion  House,  Easterly  55  feet  and  3 
inches  ending  at  6 inches  distance  Westward  from  Samuel 
Barton  Esquire’s  Warehouse  and  from  thence  butts  Easterly 
by  a Strait  Line  from  said  Street  to  the  North  End  of  the 
Garden  Fence  near  the  Southwest  corner  of  said  Barton’s 
Barn  (this  fine  running  within  three  inches  of  the  Southwest 
corner  of  said  Barton’s  Warehouse,  that  is  to  say  at  three 
inches  distance  from  the  same  corner)  and  thence  it  butts  on 
the  Garden  Fence  to  the  Southeast  corner  of  the  Garden, 
being  the  corner  of  said  Barton’s  Garden  and  there  measures 
from  the  said  Street  8 poles  or  thereabouts  then  butts  South- 
erly on  land  of  said  Eliza,  by  her  purchased  of  William 
Pynchon  Esquire  as  the  Fence  there  stands,  measuring  there 
3 poles  and  8 links  of  the  Chain  and  thence  butts  Westerly 
on  other  Land  late  of  said  Testator  by  a strait  fine  to  the 
Southeast  corner  of  said  Mansion  House  and  there  measures 
7 See  also  Felt’s  Annals  of  Salem,  II,  373. 
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6 poles  and  12  links  of  the  Chain  or  thereabouts  and  thence 
butts  on  ye  land  the  same  house  stands  on  by  the  underpin- 
ning of  the  same  to  the  street  aforesaid  and  there  measures  one 
pole  and  six  links  of  the  chain  or  thereabouts,  with  the  privi- 
leges and  appurtenances  thereof. 

Excepting  and  saving  nevertheless  to  the  heirs  and  legatees  of 
the  said  Stephen  the  testator  and  their  heirs  and  assigns  for- 
ever and  all  such  person  and  persons  as  shall  hold  and  occupy 
the  Mansion  House  and  Land  on  the  West  side  of  the  said 
bargained  premises  liberty  to  continue  the  Roof  of  the  same 
Mansion  House  as  it  now  is  and  in  case  that  House  shall  be 
demolished  or  destroyed  or  pulled  down  to  set  up  and  build 
another  house  or  houses  with  a like  Roof  in  the  same  place 
and  in  like  manner  with  as  much  of  the  Roof  thereof  over  the 
said  granted  premises  and  also  the  liberty  of  entering  upon 
the  land  above  granted  by  the  East  End  of  the  same  Mansion 
House  now  standing  from  time  to  time  as  occasion  shall  be  for 
repairing  the  same  house  and  for  building  and  repairing  any 
other  house  on  the  Spot  where  that  stands  and  with  the  need- 
full  materials  for  that  purpose  and  also  liberty  to  set  and  keep 
up  three  posts  not  exceeding  twelve  inches  diameter  each  in 
the  Land  above  granted  next  the  East  End  of  said  House  and 
to  adjoyn  to  it  and  for  such  posts  there  to  remain  and  be 
renewed  from  time  to  time  for  securing  the  same  End  of  said 
House  and  Houses  from  any  damage  by  Carts  or  Carriages 
passing  upon  or  over  the  same  premises  or  otherwise. 

Note  — This  house  was  given  to  Martha  Derby  on  her  marriage 
to  Dr.  John  Prince,  and  was  confirmed  to  her  by  Richard’s  will. 

Book  112,  Page  140 

Mar.  7,  1763 

Mar.  12,  1763 

Elizabeth  Higginson  of  Salem  in  ye  County  of  Essex;  Widow 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  bounded  Easterly  partly  on  the 
Orchard  Land'so  called  of  Samuel  Barton,  Esq.  and  partly  on 
Brownes  Land  so  called,  as  the  Fence  there  stands  & there 
measures  from  the  Southeast  Corner  of  the  Garden  late  of  my 
husband  Stephen  Higginson  dec.  11  poles  & 10  links  of  ye 
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chain,  to  the  land  I lately  purchased  of  John  Dampney,  & 
thence  butts  further  Easterly  on  land  called  Brownes  Land  as 
the  fence  stands  4 poles  & six  links  of  ye  Chain,  then  Southerly 
on  Mugfords  Land  2 poles  & eleven  links  of  ye  Chain,  then 
Westerly  on  my  other  land  4 poles  & 4 links  of  the  Chain  to 
a Bound  in  ye  Center  of  ye  North  Side  Line  of  ye  Land  I 
purchased  of  said  Dampney,  which  Bound  is  at  2 poles  18 
links  & an  half  distance  Westerly  from  the  line  of  ye  land 
called  Brownes  Land  aforesaid,  & thence  it  butts  further 
Westerly  by  my  own  land  which  I purchased  of  William 
Pynchon  Esq.  by  a strait  line,  measuring  11  poles  & about  12 
links  of  ye  chain  to  a mark  in  the  Fence  of  ye  Garden  late  of 
my  said  Husband,  which  mark  in  ye  Fence  is  at  54  feet  10 
inches  distance  Westerly  from  the  Southeast  corner  of  ye 
same  Garden  & then  butts  Northerly  on  the  same  Garden  & 
there  measures  the  said  54  feet  & 10  inches,  to  the  Northwest 
corner  of  said  Bartons  Orchard  with  the  Privileges  & ap- 
purtenances thereof. 

Note  — This  land  was  on  the  south  side  of  Essex  Street,  east  of 
Derby  Square. 

Book  111,  Page  253 
May  2,  1764 
May  7,  1764 

Edward  Gibaut  of  Salem,  mariner 
with  the  consent  of  Sarah  my  wife 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

Seven  tenth  parts  of  a piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  containing 
in  ye  whole  one  acre  & 27  poles  & eight  tenth  parts  of  a pole, 
butting  Southerly  on  a Lane  or  highway,  there  measuring  four 
poles  & six  inches,  Westerly  partly  on  Williams’s  Land  & 
partly  on  said  Derby’s  land,  there  measuring  46  poles,  North- 
erly on  the  North  River  so  called,  there  measuring  as  the 
fence  stands  4 poles  & 2 feet  and  Easterly  partly  on  Williams’s 
Land  & partly  on  Crowninshield’s  Land,  there  measuring  46 
poles  ten  feet  & six  inches,  with  ye  rights,  members  & ap- 
purtenances thereof. 

Note  — This  and  the  subsequent  deed  seem  to  cover  exactly  the 
same  piece  of  land  and  do  not  seem  to  present  any  means  of  identifi- 
cation, but  the  indenture  which  settled  Richard’s  will  shows  that 
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they  were  located  on  Brown  Street,  back  of  Saint  Peter’s  Church, 
and  went  to  John  Derby. 

Book  115,  Page  155 
Jan.  11,  1765 
Jan.  25,  1765 

James  Butler,  jun.  of  Boston,  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  Hatter,  with 
the  consent  of  Mary  my  wife 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  merchant 
A piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  containing  in  the  whole  one  acre 
& twenty  seven  poles  & eight  tenth  parts  of  a Pole,  butting 
Southerly  on  a Lane  or  highway  there  measuring  4 poles  & 6 
inches,  Westerly  partly  on  Williams’s  Land  & partly  on  said 
Derby’s  Land  there  measuring  46  poles,  Northerly  on  the 
North  River  so  called  as  the  Fence  there  stands  4 poles  and  2 
feet,  & Easterly  partly  on  Williams’s  Land  & partly  on 
Crowninshield’s  Land  there  measuring  46  poles  10  feet  & 6 
inches,  with  the  Rights,  members  & appurtenances  thereof. 

Book  137,  Page  146 
Oct.  1,  1770 
July  31,  1783 

David  Phippen  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  gentleman 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A piece  of  land  in  said  Salem,  containing  10  poles  & nine 
tenth  parts  of  a pole  butting  South  a little,  Easterly  by  a line 
running  from  the  way,  North  76  degrees  & 30  minutes  East 
by  said  Derby’s  land  on  part  whereof  his  distil  house  stands 
8 poles  & 21  links  of  the  chain,  West  a little  Southerly  on  said 
way  20  feet  thence  the  line  of  the  premises  runs  by  my  other 
land,  North  76  degrees  & 30  minutes,  East  9 poles  & 4 links  of 
the  chain  & thence  the  line  runs  Southerly  20  feet  to  the 
Southeasterly  corner  of  the  premises,  butting  eastwardly  on 
land  of  Thomas  Safford  which  he  bought  of  Jona.  Phelps, 
with  the  privileges  & appurtenances  to  the  premises  belonging. 

Note  — This  is  evidently  a small  piece  of  land  near  the  earlier  pur- 
chases from  Phippen  in  1762,  but  it  is  difficult  to  tell  whether  north 
or  south  of  the  way  now  called  Derby  Street,  probably  south.  Set 
off  to  the  children  of  Captain  Richard  Derby  after  their  grandfather’s 
death. 
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Book  122,  Page  231 
Feb.  9,  1773 
Feb.  19,  1773 

Samuel  Ropes  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  cordwainer 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  bounded  Southerly  on  the  Main 
Street  73  feet  and  8 inches,  Westerly  on  land  late  of  Samuel 
Sibley  deceased  now  or  John  Higginson,  Esq.  99  feet,  North- 
erly on  land  late  of  my  Father  Samuel  Ropes  deceased  39  feet, 
and  Easterly  on  land  of  said  Derby  68  feet  and  6 inches  with 
the  buildings  thereon  and  the  privileges  and  appurtenances 
thereof;  including  all  the  Land  which  belonged  formerly  to 
Roger  & Samuel  Derby,  which  they  sold  to  Roger  Peele,  from 
whom  it  was  taken  by  four  executions  which  are  recorded  in 
the  Registry  of  Deeds  for  this  County  in  Book  91,  whereby, 
and  by  Purchase  of  Two  of  the  Creditors  of  said  Peele,  I hold 
the  same  Referring  nevertheless  to  my  Brother  Benjamin 
Ropes  his  shop  on  the  premises,  and  the  under-pinning,  and 
Stones  of  the  Cellar,  and  Liberty  to  remove  the  same  at  any 
time  within  nine  months  from  the  date  hereof. 

Note  — This  was  a repurchase  of  the  old  Roger  Derby  estate  on 
Essex  Street,  near  Monroe  Street,  which  Roger  had  left  to  Richard’s 
uncle  and  which  his  cousins  had  sold.  Richard  inherited  the  soap- 
house  property,  which  lay  east  of  this  estate,  from  his  father  and 
grandfather.  He  deeded  this  property  to  his  grandson  the  following 
year. 

Book  133,  Page  50 
Mar.  31,  1774 
Mar.  31,  1774 

David  Ropes  of  Salem 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  said  Salem 

A piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  with  the  dwelling  house  and 
other  buildings  thereon;  bounded  Southerly  on  Derby  Street 
(so  called);  Westerly  on  a Lane;  Northerly  on  land  of  the 
widow  Abigail  Tozser;  and  Easterly  on  land  of  Timothy 
Mansfield  and  land  lately  Eleazor  Giles’,  to  the  street  aforesaid. 
With  the  appurtenances  referring  a private  way  over  the 
premises  as  mentioned  in  a deed  from  Abigail  Hooper  to 
Joseph  Mansfield,  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  for  this 
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County,  Book  60,  Leaf  265.  which  private  way  is  there  said  to 
belong  to  Paul  Mansfield. 

Note  — This  is  the  lot  at  the  corner  of  Orange  and  Derby  Streets. 
It  is  difficult  to  see  by  Perley’s  map  why  it  does  not  abut  easterly  on 
the  land  Derby  bought  of  Timothy  Mansfield,  in  1760,  in  the  deed 
given  above.  Possibly  a narrow  lot  belonging  to  Josiah  Adee  at  one 
time 8 lay  between,  or  this  lot  might  have  gone  back  to  Timothy 
Mansfield.9 


Book  133,  Page  138 
June  17,  1774 
June  24,  1774 

Billings  Bradish  of  Danvers  in  the  County  of  Essex,  Baker 
to 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  said  County,  merchant 
A Dwelling  House  and  other  buildings  with  the  Land  whereon 
the  same  stand,  situated  in  said  Salem  & bounded  North- 
westerly on  the  Main  Street,  Westerly  on  Dean’s  Land, 
Southerly  and  Easterly  on  Matthew  Mansfield’s  Land,  with 
the  appurtenances,  being  the  same  which  I lately  occupied. 

Note  — Probably  on  the  south  side  of  Essex  Street,  north  of  some 
of  Derby’s  holdings  on  Derby  Street,  or  perhaps  opposite  the  Bab- 
bidge  house.  Notice  also  reference  to  Dean’s  land  in  the  deed  from 
Hannah  Crowninshield  to  E.  H.  Derby,  in  1783. 

Book  135,  Page  43 
Jan.  29,  1777 
Mar.  21,  1777 

Essex,  ss.  The  Government  and  People  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay 
in  New  England. 

Whereas  Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
Esquire,  By  the  Consideration  of  our  Justices  of  our  Inferiour 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  holden  at  Salem  for  and  within  our 
County  of  Essex  aforesaid,  on  the  last  Tuesday  of  December 
recovered  judgment  against  Daniel  Conant  of  said  Salem, 
Mariner. 

A Certain  piece  of  Land  in  said  Salem  which  was  shown  to  us 
by  the  Creditor  within  named  as  the  estate  of  the  debtor 
within  named  and  is  bounded  Southerly  on  the  Main  Street 

8 See  Adee’s  deed  of  1762,  above. 

8 See  his  deed  to  E.  H.  Derby  in  1779. 
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and  there  measures  about  66  feet  as  the  fence  stands  on  said 
street;  Easterly  on  Land  late  of  Henry  Elkins  deceas.,  North- 
erly on  the  Common  (so  called)  and  Westerly  on  Land  of 
Benjamin  Ward  which  land  & appurtenances  we  do  appraise 
at  93  pounds.  Also  viewed  half  a wall  pew  in  the  meeting 
house  in  the  East  Parish  in  said  Salem  on  the  right  handside 
of  the  western  door  which  was  shown  us  as  the  Estate  of  the 
Debtor  within  named  by  Richard  Derby,  Esq.  the  creditor 
within  named,  which  we  do  appraise  at  eight  pounds. 

Note  — This  piece  of  land  was  on  the  north  side  of  Essex  Street, 
between  that  street  and  the  Common,  and  not  far  from  the  Babbidge 
house  mentioned  above.  It  may  have  adjoined  that  or  the  Hannah 
Crowninshield  property,  bought  by  E.  H.  Derby  in  1791. 


DEEDS  TO  ELIAS  HASKET  DERBY 

Book  125,  Page  192 
Jan.  31,  1769 
Feb.  13,  1769 

Josias  Adee  of  Salem,  Labourer 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem,  merchant 

A piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  butting  Southerly  on  the  high- 
way about  104  feet  or  105  feet,  Westerly  on  Land  of  Eleazer 
Giles  50  feet;  Easterly  on  said  Derby  land  39  feet  and  North- 
erly on  land  I mortgaged  to  Samuel  Gardner,  Esq.  about  104 
feet,  with  the  appurtenants.  Reserving  the  private  way  from 
the  highway  to  and  by  the  East  side  of  the  house  I now  live  in 
and  to  the  Northern  part  of  ye  same  house  for  the  life  of  such 
persons  as  shall  from  time  to  time  occupy  said  house  and  any 
part  thereof. 

Also  all  my  right,  estate,  reversion,  remainder,  claim  and  de- 
mand whatsoever  of  in  and  to  the  Southermost  part  of  a 
House  with  the  land  adjoining  to  the  Southward  & Western 
side  of  said  part  of  said  House  and  about  half  the  Garden  to 
the  Eastward  of  said  House,  it  being  the  Southermost  half  of 
said  Garden  and  contains  7\  poles  and  also  half  the  Yard 
which  is  to  lye  in  Common  for  the  whole  house  with  the 
appurtenants  all  in  said  Salem  and  the  whole  of  the  premises 
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and  appurtenants  contained  and  that  can  be  construed  to  be 
contained  in  a Deed  of  Mortgage  dated  on  the  3rd  day  of 
August,  1773,  recorded  in  the  Registry  of  Deeds  in  said 
County  Libro  114,  Folio  96. 

Note — This  land  lies  next  that  bought  by  Richard  Derby  of 
Timothy  Mansfield,  in  1760,  on  which  the  little  brick  house  was  built 
the  year  Elias  Hasket  was  married.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
nine  years  later  he  himself  buys  the  piece  next  door  and  calls  the 
previous  purchase  his  land,  but  Adee  keeps  half  of  the  house,  though 
he  conveys  part  of  the  yard  and  garden  which  presumably  lay  behind 
the  house,  away  from  Derby  Street,  and  increased  the  narrow  depth 
of  the  lot. 


Book  130,  Page  15 
Apr.  3,  1771 
Dec.  21,  1771 

Rebecca  Patterson  of  Salem,  widow 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
A piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  (it  being  part  of  the  said 

Intestate’s  Real  Estate)  Butting  Easterly  on  a called 

Vealys  Lane  120  feet,  Southerly  on of  Browne,  Cook 

& Ingersoll  79  feet,  Westerly  on  land  of  or  in  possession  of 
Bethiah  Ingersoll  120  feet  and  Northerly  on  land  now  or  late 
of  Samuel  Smith  79  feet,  with  the  privileges  and  appurtenants 
thereof. 

Note  — I have  not  identified  Vealy’s  Lane,  but  this  parcel  of  land 
seems  from  the  names  to  adjoin  that  described  in  the  Brown  deed 
which  follows  and  the  deed  from  Mary  Clifton  et  al.,  of  1792. 


Book  130,  Page  16 
Apr.  9,  1771 
Dec.  21,  1771 

John  Brown  of  Salem,  ship  carpenter 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
A certain  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  containing  about  27 
poles  bounded  Southerly  on  a highway  48  feet,  Easterly  on  a 
lane  9 poles  and  5 feet,  Northerly  on  Land  of  said  Derby  48 
feet,  Westerly  on  Land  of  Lydia  Cook  9 poles  and  5 feet,  with 
the  appurtenances  and  privileges  to  the  same  belonging. 
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Book  130,  Page  16 
Apr.  13,  1771 
Dec.  21,  1771 

Benjamin  Ives  of  Salem,  mariner 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
A certain  piece  of  land  in  said  Salem  commonly  called  the 
Block  House  Field  which  Benjamin  Ives  late  of  said  Salem, 
grandfather  of  me  the  grantor,  gave  by  his  last  will  and  testa- 
ment to  me  and  Anna  Ives  my  sister  now  deceased,  bounded 
Northerly  on  a road  500  feet,  Easterly  on  the  Town’s  Land 
168  feet,  Southerly  on  Salem  Harbour  367  feet,  Westerly  on 
Capt.  Clifford  Crowninshield’s  Land  347  feet,  together  with 
all  my  right  in  the  Flatts  and  with  appurtenances  to  the  same 
belonging  saving  and  excepting  the  privilege  that  the  Town 
of  Salem  aforesaid  have  to  the  Easterly  part  of  the  premises. 

Note  — This  land  was  down  on  the  Neck,  beyond  the  English  pro- 
perty bought  by  Richard  Derby  in  1748,  and  should  be  considered 
with  the  Hilliard  property,  bought  in  1752,  and  the  John  Ives  pro- 
perty, purchased  in  1758. 


Book  130,  Page  16 
June  15,  1771 
Dec.  21,  1771 

John  Elkins  of  Salem,  mariner 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
A piece  of  land  in  Salem  aforesaid  bounded  Southerly  on  the 
street  leading  from  the  Long  Wharf  (so  called)  to  the  Roap 
walk  in  said  Salem  104  feet,  Westerly  on  land  of  Eleazer  Giles 
127  feet,  Northerly  partly  on  Land  of  David  Ropes,  Jr.,  and 
partly  on  land  of  Timothy  Mansfield  5 poles  and  19  links  of 
Gunten  Chain,  Eastwardly  on  Land  of  said  Elias  Hasket 
Derby  110  feet,  with  all  the  buildings  on  the  same  and 
appurtenances  to  the  same  belonging. 

Note  — It  is  difficult  to  see  why  this  does  not  include  the  same 
piece  of  land  which  was  bought  from  Josias  Adee  in  1769,  but  rather 
more  to  the  north.  Adee  may  have  turned  it  over  to  Elkins  with 
the  part  he  then  retained  and  Elkins  may  have  deeded  the  eastern 
pieces  to  Derby,  thus  clearing  up  the  title. 
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Book  136,  Page  216 
Feb.  8,  1779 
Mar.  25,  1779 

Timothy  Mansfield  of  Salem,  yeoman 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby 

A piece  of  land  in  Salem  aforesaid,  beginning  at  the  Southeast 
corner,  to  the  Northeast  corner  of  it  the  line  measures  9 poles 
and  14  feet  and  bounds  on  land  of  the  said  Derby  thence  to  the 
Northwest  corner  is  5 poles  13J  feet  bounding  on  land  of 
Richard  Derby,  Esq.  and  land  late  Ebenezer  Tozers,  thence 
to  the  said  Southeast  corner  is  6 poles  4 \ feet  bounding  on  said 
Elias  Hasket  Derby’s  land,  containing  about  60  poles  more  or 
less  with  the  appurtenances. 

Note  — This  appears  to  be  the  last  missing  piece  which  lay  between 
the  Josias  Adee  land,  bought  in  1769  by  E.  H.  Derby,  and  the  David 
Ropes  land,  bought  by  Richard  Derby  in  1774,  and  was  formerly 
described  as  land  of  Eleazer  Giles. 


Book  137,  Page  260 
Feb.  4,  1780 
Dec.  23,  1784 

Isaac  Williams  of  Salem,  yeoman 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
A dwelling  house  in  the  Southfield  so  called  in  said  Salem 
with  the  land  it  stands  upon  and  the  land  adjoining  to  it 
containing  about  25  poles  butting  Easterly  and  by  North  upon 
a highway  2\  poles,  South  and  by  East  on  land  of  Josiah 
Howard  ten  poles,  West  and  by  South  on  land  of  Joseph 
Blaney  2\  poles,  North  and  by  West  on  my  own  land  ten 
poles,  with  the  appurtenances. 

Note  — This  may  have  been  the  old  Derby  place  on  Lafayette 
Street,  in  South  Salem,  which  disappeared  less  than  twenty-five 
years  ago. 

Book  139,  Page  139 
June  10,  1782 
June  10,  1782 

Samuel  Epes  of  Danvers  and  Mary,  his  wife 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem,  merchant 

A certain  piece  of  salt  marsh  and  thatch  bank  lying  at  the 
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riverhead,  so  called,  lying  between  two  creeks,  containing  one 
acre  and  one  half  acre  be  the  same  more  or  less  and  is  bounded 
as  follows:  Beginning  at  the  Southerly  creek  where  the  North- 
ed fence  comes  to  the  creek  and  from  thence  Northerly  in 
the  range  of  that  fence  across  the  marsh  about  12  poles  to 
the  Northerly  creek  butting  Westerly  on  Nathan  Procter’s 
land  and  on  my  own  land  or  clay  pit  lane,  so  called,  and  Ste- 
phen Procter’s  land,  then  running  Easterly  on  the  said  North- 
erly Creek  runs  until  it  meets  with  the  Southerly  Creek  and 
thence  Westerly  as  that  runs  to  the  fence  aforesaid  including 
the  land  and  flats  to  low  water  mark,  butting  Northerly  and 
Easterly  on  Jones’s  land  and  Southerly  on  Osborne’s  land, 
with  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  thereof. 

The  deed  of  the  above  to  Dan  Epes  is  recorded  Book  94,  Leaf  95. 

Note  — This  piece  of  land  evidently  lay  over  in  North  Salem, 
utterly  unconnected  with  any  other  purchases.  It  may  have  been  a 
cow  pasture  for  use  after  Derby  moved  to  Washington  Street. 

Book  140,  Page  150 
Apr.  29,  1782 
Mar.  14,  1783 

Sarah  Pickman  of  Salem,  widow 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
Containing  a brick  dwelling  house  and  about  three  quarters  of 
an  acre  of  land,  be  it  more  or  less,  adjoining  and  belonging 
thereto  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid  and  bounded  Easterly  on 
School  Street,  Southerly  partly  on  Norris’s  land  and  partly  on 
land  of  Gardner  heirs  and  partly  on  Sander’s  land  as  the  fence 
stands,  Westerly  as  the  fence  stands  on  land  of  Ornes  heirs, 
Northerly  on  the  Street  leading  to  the  North  Meeting  House, 
together  with  the  outhouses,  buildings  and  appurtenances 
thereto  belonging. 

Note  — This  property  was  the  fine  brick  mansion  which  stood  till 
a dozen  years  ago  on  Washington  Street,  at  the  corner  of  Lynde 
Street,  and  was  recently  known  as  the  Robert  Brookhouse  estate. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  Elias  Hasket  Derby  bought  no  dwelling  house 
such  as  he  would  have  cared  to  live  in  until  this  time,  and  that  in 
1782  he  had  just  inherited  his  father’s  property.  It  seems  a reason- 
able assumption  that  he  lived  in  the  brick  Richard  Derby  house  till 
this  time. 
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Book  140,  Page  219 
Apr.  16,  1783 
Apr.  28, 1783 

William  Pickman  of  Salem,  merchant 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 
A piece  of  land  situate  in  the  Ferry  Lane  in  Salem  and  con- 
taining 5 acres  be  it  more  or  less,  bounded  Northeasterly  on 
the  highway,  Northwesterly  on  land  of  Skerry’s  heirs,  South- 
westerly on  the  North  River  and  Southeasterly  on  land  of 
Dudley  Woodbridge,  together  with  all  the  privileges  there- 
unto belonging. 

Note — A piece  of  land  on  North  River  toward  Beverly  Bridge, 
not  connected  with  his  other  property. 


Book  141,  Page  92 
Sept.  15,  1783 
Sept.  17,  1783 

Hannah  Crowninshield  of  Salem,  widow 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem,  merchant 

A parcel  of  land  about  80  poles,  be  it  more  or  less,  situate  in 
Salem  aforesaid  bounded  Northerly  on  the  highway,  Easterly 
on  land  of  Thomas  Webb’s  heirs  partly  and  partly  on  land  of 
William  Murray’s  heirs  and  partly  on  Dean’s  land,  Southerly 
on  land  of  Joshua  Dodge,  Westerly  on  Benjamin  Knight’s 
land  and  on  land  formerly  of  John  Foot  and  on  Peirce’s  land, 
with  the  appurtenances  which  piece  of  land  was  part  of  the 
Estate  of  my  Father,  Capt.  Samuel  Carlton  deceased  and 
came  to  me  toward  my  part  of  said  Estate. 

Note  — This  land  was  probably  south  of  Essex  Street  and  west  of 
Becket  Street,  perhaps  opposite  the  house  mentioned  in  Hannah 
Crowninshield’s  deed  of  1791,  given  below,  and  connected  with  the 
lot  on  Becket  Street  mentioned  therein.10 


Book  143,  Page  17 
Dec.  6,  1784 
Dec.  23,  1784 

By  an  Act  of  the  General  Court  the  Estates  of  William  Browne, 
Esq.  late  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  an  absentee  and  other 

10  See  below. 
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persons  therein  named  are  forfeited  to  the  use  of  the  Government, 
we,  Larkin  Thorndike,  Israel  Hutchinson  and  Dummer  Jewett 
Esquires  all  of  said  County,  the  Committee 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 

The  parcel  of  land  in  said  Salem  on  part  of  which  Lands  the 
house  late  the  Mansion  of  the  said  William  Browne  said  parcel 
of  land  bounding  Northerly  on  the  main  street  to  extend  from 
Doct.  Edw.  Aug.  Holyoke’s  Northwest  corner  of  his  home- 
stead to  the  Northeast  corner  of  Nathan  Goodale’s  homestead 
and  there  measures  134  feet  and  9 inches,  then  bounding 
Westerly  on  land  of  said  Goodale  94  feet  6 inches  by  a line 
running  from  the  street  South  one  degree  West  then  bounding 
Northerly  on  land  of  said  Goodale  25  feet  6 inches  then  again 
Westerly  on  land  of  said  Goodale  159  feet,  this  last  line  to  run 
so  as  to  fall  4 feet  of  the  Northeast  corner  of  the  land  of  the 
distill  house  land  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Coll.  Pickman  dec. 
then  bounding  Northerly  on  said  distill  house  land  4 feet  then 
Westerly  on  said  distill  house  land  71  feet  till  it  comes  to  the 
street  by  the  South  River,  then  bounding  on  said  street  97 
feet  and  3 inches,  then  bounding  Westerly  on  land  of  Paul 
Dudley  Sargent,  then  Northerly  on  said  Sargent’s  land  55 
feet  9 inches,  this  line  to  extend  East  till  it  comes  to  land  of 
Doct.  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  then  bounding  Easterly  on 
said  Holyoke’s  land  210  feet,  this  line  to  run  North  4J  degrees 
East  136  feet  6 inches  from  thence  North  3|  degrees  East  to 
the  main  street,  together  with  the  dwelling  houses  and  all 
other  buildings  thereon  and  the  appurtenances. 

Note  — This  purchase  and  the  following  one  from  Paul  Dudley 
Sargent  gave  Derby  the  large  block  of  land  extending  from  Essex 
Street  to  the  river  across  Front  Street,  including  Derby  Square,  on 
which  he  built  the  famous  mansion  in  which  he  lived  so  short  a time 
before  his  death. 

Book  143,  Page  17 
Dec.  14,  1784 
Dec.  23,  1784 

Paul  Dudley  Sargent  of  Boston 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem 

The  following  parcels  of  land  in  Salem  aforesaid,  to  wit,  one 
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piece  containing  about  32  rods  bounded  Southerly  on  the 
Street  by  the  South  River  61  feet  and  4 inches,  Easterly  on 
land  of  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  Esq.  this  line  to  run  North 
4 1 east  and  to  extend  so  far  North  till  it  comes  to  land  which 
said  Derby  bought  of  ye  General  Courts  Committee  bounding 
on  the  said  Derby’s  land  55  feet  9 inches,  then  Westerly  on 
said  Derby’s  land  till  it  comes  to  the  street  aforesaid. 

Also  a parcel  of  lands,  wharves  and  flats  bounded  North  on  ye 
said  street  158  feet  6 inches  West  upon  and  quite  home  to  ye 
wharf  belonging  to  the  heirs  of  Benj.  Pickman  Esq.  deceased 
and  East  on  ye  land,  wharf  and  flats  of  Israel  Dodge  and 
others  to  extend  Southerly  to  low  water  mark,  the  premises 
being  Lots  No.  4,  No.  6 and  No.  7 which  were  assigned  to  me 
by  a certain  divisional  deed  recorded  Book  142,  Leaf  104. 

Book  144,  Page  22 
Apr.  6,  1785 
Apr.  6,  1785 

Edward  Britton  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  trader 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  Esq. 

A piece  of  land  in  the  Southfield  so  called  in  Salem  aforesaid 
containing  about  14  acres  more  or  less,  bounded  Northerly  on 
land  of  the  heirs  of  Mary  West  (formerly  Mary  Flint)  de- 
ceased, Westerly  on  the  road  leading  to  Marblehead,  South- 
erly on  land  of  Daniel  Ropes  & Easterly  & Southeasterly  on 
the  South  River  so  called  in  Salem  aforesaid,  two-thirds  of 
said  land  descended  to  me  from  my  ancestors  & the  other 
third  I bought  of  my  sister. 

Note  — This  land  was  probably  across  the  street  from  the  land 
bought  in  1780  in  South  Salem. 


Book  148,  Page  154 
May  12,  1787 
July  21,  1787 

Habakkuk  Bowditch  of  Salem,  mariner 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid  esquire 


A certain  piece  of  land  situated  in  said  Salem  bounded  North- 
erly on  Derby  Street  so  called,  Easterly  on  Turner’s  Lane  so 
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called,  Southerly  on  land  of  Thomas  Bowditch  and  Westerly 
on  land  of  Joseph  White. 

Note  — This  is  a disconnected  piece  of  land  pretty  well  down 
Derby  Street,  and  nearer  the  English  property,  but  not  connected 
with  it. 

Book  158,  Page  195 
Apr.  24,  1789 
Nov.  10,  1794 

Dudley  Woodbridge  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex  and  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  yeoman,  and  Dorcas  his  wife 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  Esq.  of  Salem  and  county  and  commonwealth 
aforesaid 

A certain  piece  of  land  on  the  road  leading  from  Salem  to 
Beverly,  bounded  on  a New  road  now  laid  out  by  the  quarter 
session  at  their  court  holden  in  Ipswich  April  1789  thirty  feet, 
and  on  the  land  of  the  said  Derby  from  the  aforesaid  road  to 
the  bank  at  the  North  River  750  feet,  then  30  feet  along  the 
bank,  then  back  to  the  road  aforesaid  750  feet. 

Note  — Evidently  this  piece  adjoined  land  bought  of  Pickman  in 
1783. 

Book  152,  Page  253 
Mar.  20,  1791 
Apr.  12,  1791 

Hannah  Crowninshield  of  Salem,  widow  admx.  of  Jacob  Crownin- 
shield,  late  of  Salem,  mariner 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  esquire 
The  following  real  estate;  namely,  the  West  end  of  a dwelling 
house  late  the  mansion  of  said  deceased  with  the  land  under 
and  adjoining  thereto  and  other  buildings  thereon  bounded  as 
follows : Beginning  at  the  middle  of  the  front  door  and  running 
Westerly  on  the  main  street  to  Verys  land  30  feet  or  there- 
abouts, thence  running  Northerly  by  said  Very’s  land  to  the 
common  or  training  field,  121  feet,  thence  Easterly  by  said 
common  to  land  assigned  to  me  as  dower  in  said  Jacobs  estate 
35  feet,  thence  Southerly  on  the  last  said  land  to  a stake  in  the 
back  yard  near  the  back  door  and  so  running  through  the 
middle  of  the  great  entry  to  the  middle  of  the  front  door,  being 
the  bounds  first  began  at  and  also  the  small  chamber  over 
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the  front  entry  aforesaid  with  the  liberty  and  privilege  of 
using  in  common  with  the  owners  of  the  eastern  part  of  said 
house  the  well  necessary  house  in  the  garden  the  front  door 
great  entry  and  the  stairs  in  said  entry  and  also  the  stairs 
leading  therefrom  to  the  garret  and  also  the  use  of  the  outer 
cellar  door  and  a passage  thro  the  cellar  under  the  eastern 
part  of  said  house  to  the  cellar  under  the  said  west  end. 

And  also  the  following  land  being  the  eastward  division  of  the 
garden  belonging  to  said  Mansion  house  bounded  beginning 
at  or  near  the  gateway  unto  the  yard  on  the  street  and  run- 
ning Easterly  to  land  late  John  Babbages  deceased  about  31 
feet  and  one  inch  hence  Northerly  by  said  Babbages  said  land 
to  the  said  common  about  128  feet  7 inches  hence  Westerly 
by  said  common  to  a stake  about  34  feet  and  4 inches  hence 
Southerly  thro  the  garden  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned  about 
128  feet  and  7 inches,  the  whole  being  situate  in  said  Salem 
and  also  a lot  or  piece  of  land  in  the  East  Parish  so  called  in 
said  Salem  bounded  Easterly  on  Beckets  Lane  so  called  begin- 
ning at  the  corner  of  Thomas  Dean’s  land  and  running 
Southerly  by  said  lane  to  Knaps  land  about  4 poles  hence 
Westerly  on  said  Knaps’  land  to  land  in  the  possession  of  me 
the  Hannah  about  10  poles  hence  Northerly  in  the  last  said 
land  to  said  Deans  land  3 poles  and  23  links  of  the  chain, 
hence  Easterly  by  said  Deans  land  to  bounds  began  at  9 
poles  and  12  links  of  the  chain. 

And  also  the  reversion  of  all  that  estate  which  was  lately  said 
Jacobs  and  of  which  he  died  seized  and  which  was  assigned  to 
me  the  said  Hannah  as  and  for  any  dower  in  his  estate  con- 
sisting of  the  eastern  end  or  part  of  said  Jacobs  late  mansion 
house  and  is  bounded  as  follows  namely  beginning  at  the 
middle  of  the  front  door  and  running  Easterly  by  the  said 
street  about  31  feet  to  land  hereby  conveyed  to  said  Derby 
hence  Northerly  by  the  last  said  land  to  the  said  common  to 
a stake  hence  Westerly  by  said  common  land  about  31  feet 
hence  Southerly  by  land  hereby  conveyed  to  said  Derby  hence 
Northerly  by  the  last  said  land  to  the  said  common  to  a stake 
hence  Westerly  by  said  common  land  about  31  feet  hence 
Southerly  by  land  hereby  conveyed  to  said  Elias  Hasket  to 
the  stake  aforesaid  in  the  backyard  near  the  back  door  hence 
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Southerly  thro  the  middle  of  the  great  entry  to  the  middle  of 
the  front  door  the  bounds  began  at  and  also  the  use,  liberty 
and  privilege  of  the  well  necessary  house  front  door  the  grant 
entry  stairway  to  the  garret  in  common  with  western  part  of 
said  mansion  house  and  the  said  Derby  as  owner  of  said  west- 
ern part  is  to  have  all  the  privileges  as  is  before  herein  men- 
tioned the  whole  being  situate  in  said  Salem  and  also  the 
reversion  of  a pew  which  was  also  assigned  to  me  as  aforesaid 
in  the  last  meeting  house  in  said  Salem,  being  a Floor  Pew 
and  is  numbered  58  with  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  to 
the  whole  of  the  foregoing  belonging. 

Note  — This  house,  conveyed  in  two  parts,  with  its  garden  across 
the  street  on  Becket  Street,  was  in  the  same  block  of  houses  between 
Essex  Street  and  the  Common  as  the  Babbidge  House  mentioned  in 
the  deed  to  Richard  Derby,  dated  1757,  but  west  of  it.  It  was  a 
smaller  piece  of  land  than  the  Babbidge  lot.  The  house  bought  by 
Richard  Derby  from  Billings  Bradish,  in  1774,  was  near  by. 

Book  158,  Page  195 
May  22,  1792 
Nov.  10,  1794 

Mary  Clifton  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  widow  and  Joseph 
Hovey  of  Boston  in  the  County  of  Suffolk,  paperstainer  and 
Margaret  Hovey,  wife  of  said  Joseph 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  Esquire 
A certain  piece  of  land  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid,  bounding 
Southerly  on  the  street  or  highway  leading  from  the  long 
wharf  to  the  Eastern  part  of  said  Salem  and  there  measuring 
16  feet,  Westerly  on  land  of  Capt.  Simon  Forrester  and  there 
measuring  168§  feet,  Northerly  on  land  of  said  Derby  and 
there  measuring  16  feet,  and  Easterly  on  said  Derby’s  land 
and  there  measuring  168  feet  and  one-half,  with  the  privileges 
and  appurtenances  to  the  same  belonging. 

Being  that  piece  of  land  which  John  Brown  and  Elizabeth,  his 
wife,  conveyed  to  William  Cook  and  Lydia,  his  wife,  by  deed 
dated  Apr.  20,  1754,  and  which  descended  to  said  Mary  and 
Margaret  as  heirs  of  said  William  and  Lydia. 

Note  — This  was  another  strip  of  land  running  up  from  Derby 
Street  and  probably  west  of  the  Ropes  lot,  bought  in  1774,  by 
Richard  Derby.  This  and  the  Brown  and  Patterson  deeds  of  1771 
may  describe  the  site  of  the  Custom  House. 
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Book  155,  Page  92 
Sept.  6,  1792 
Sept.  7,  1792 

Eunice  Fitch  of  Medford  in  the  County  of  Middlesex,  widow 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby,  Benjamin  Pickman,  Edward  Augustus 
Holyoke,  Edward  Pulling  & John  Fiske  Esquires  & William  Gray, 
George  Dodge,  Nathaniel  West  & William  Stearns,  merchants, 
Samuel  Robinson,  gentleman  & Esther  Orne  Paine,  daughter  of 
William  Paine,  Esquire,  all  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex. 

A lot  of  land  in  said  Salem  bounding  Northerly  on  the  Main 
Street  51  feet;  Westerly  on  land  of  Edward  Augustus  Holyoke 
Esquire;  Southerly  on  Felts  land  this  line  to  extend  so  far 
East  as  to  come  to  the  lane  or  street  leading  from  the  Street 
first  named  to  the  South  River,  then  Easterly  on  said  lane 
about  29  feet;  then  Northerly  on  Rentalls  lane  50  feet  & 
then  Easterly  on  said  Rentalls  land  120  feet,  being  a lot  as- 
signed & set  off  to  me  as  an  heir  of  Mary  Sherburne  deceased. 


Book  155,  Page  141 
Dec.  11,  1792 
Dec.  15,  1792 

Jonathan  Peele  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex  in  the  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  merchant 
to 

John  Fisk,  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  Benjamin  Pickman,  William  Gray, 
junior,  Jacob  Ashton,  William  Pickman,  Samuel  Ward,  Richard 
Manning,  Isaac  Osgood,  John  Treadwell,  Esquires,  Edward  Allen, 
George  Dodge,  John  Barr,  William  Orne,  John  Norris,  Nathaniel 
West,  Nathan  Pierce,  Jonathan  Gardner,  Jonathan  Mason, 
Ebenezer  Beckford,  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  Joseph  Peabody,  Joseph 
Cabot,  Simon  Forrester,  Joseph  White,  merchants,  Robert  Stone, 
Abel  Lawrence,  distillers,  Walter  Price  Bartlet,  auctioneer,  Peter 
Lander,  mariner,  William  Paine,  physician,  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
junior  and  Samuel  Putnam,  gentleman,  all  of  Salem. 

A certain  piece  of  land  and  wharf  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid, 
bounding  as  follows,  viz:  Beginning  at  the  Northwesterly 
corner  thereof,  from  thence  running  Southerly  53  feet  more  or 
less  to  the  land  or  wharf  formerly  owned  by  Benjamin  Pick- 
man  Esq.  deceased,  now  owned  by  William  Pickman  Esq. 
and  myself,  bounding  Westerly  on  the  cove  or  dock,  thence 
running  Easterly  44  feet  more  or  less  up  to  the  street  leading 
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to  William  Gray  junior  Esq’rs.  wharf  leaving  said  street  20 
feet  wide,  bounding  Southerly  on  said  land  owned  by  William 
Pickman  Esq.  & myself,  thence  running  Northerly  53  feet 
more  or  less  to  land  formerly  the  Estate  of  Joseph  Allen 
deceased,  bounding  Easterly  on  said  street  leaving  the  same  20 
feet  wide,  thence  running  Westerly  34  feet  more  or  less  to  said 
Northwesterly  corner,  bounding  Northerly  on  said  estate  of 
Joseph  Allen  deceased. 

Note  — This  and  several  later  deeds  are  all  to  the  proprietors  of 
the  Union  Market.  This  is  presented  as  a sample;  the  rest  are 
omitted. 


Book  160,  Page  210 
Oct.  31,  1793 
Apr.  7,  1796 

John  Watson  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  schoolmaster,  and 
Abigail,  his  wife,  in  her  right,  Rebecca  Brown  of  Salem  aforesaid, 
widow,  Jacob  Treadwell  of  Ipswich,  in  the  County  of  Essex  afore- 
said, yeoman,  and  Elizabeth,  his  wife,  in  her  right  and  Thomas 
Ashby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  mariner,  and  Mary,  his  wife,  in  her  right 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  esquire. 

All  our  right,  title,  interest,  claim  and  estate  which  we  or 
either  of  us  have  in  and  to  that  small  piece  of  land  situate  in 
said  Salem,  with  the  dwelling  house  and  other  buildings 
thereon  and  bounded  as  follows,  Southerly  on  Derby  Street, 
there  so  called,  Easterly  by  land  of  said  Elias  Hasket  Derby, 
Northerly  by  land  of  George  Crowninshield,  and  Westerly  by 
said  George’s  land,  and  also  in  and  to  a wharf  and  flatts 
situate  in  Salem  aforesaid,  and  bounded  Easterly  by  said 
Elias  Hasket’s  wharf  and  flatts,  Northerly  by  said  Derby 
Street,  and  this  north  line,  is  to  extend  Westerly  from  said 
Derby’s  wharf  and  land,  to  the  West  of  an  old  platform,  which 
is  the  Eastwardly  bounds  of  land  sold  by  us  to  Joseph  White, 
and  which  Easterly  bound  is  about  66  feet  East  from  William 
Brown’s  land,  Westerly  by  said  Joseph  White’s  wharf  and 
flatts,  sold  by  us  as  aforesaid,  and  Southerly  by  the  South 
River,  with  the  appurtenances,  it  being  part  of  the  Estate  of 
which  Capt.  John  White  lately  died  seized  of,  he  the  said  Elias 
Hasket  Derby  being  now  in  the  actual  and  peaceable  posses- 
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si  on  of  the  same  released  premises,  together  with  all  the  ware- 
houses and  other  buildings  on  the  above  released  premises. 

Note  — Another  piece  of  land  extending  the  Derby  holding  west- 
ward on  Derby  Street,  with  the  wharf  in  front  of  it. 

Book  157,  Page  230 
Aug.  18,  1794 
Aug.  19,  1794 

Benjamin  Pickman  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex  & Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  merchant, 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  said  Salem,  merchant 
My  Mansion  house  in  said  Salem  with  the  land  under  and 
adjoining  the  same,  being  bounded  as  follows:  Beginning  9 
inches  from  the  Northeast  corner  of  the  house  formerly  be- 
longing to  John  Barton  deceased  and  thence  running  Easterly 
67  feet  8 inches,  being  bounded  Northerly  on  the  main  street, 
thence  running  Southerly  290  feet  9 inches,  bounded  Easterly 
partly  on  land  of  John  Gardners  heirs  and  partly  on  land  of 
Thomas  Landers,  thence  running  Westerly  67  feet  9 inches, 
bounded  Southerly  on  back  street,  thence  running  Northerly 
and  in  a line  parallel  to  the  line  on  the  Eastern  boundary  of 
the  premises  84  feet  9 inches  bounded  Westerly  on  land  of  the 
grantor,  thence  running  Westerly  21  feet,  bounded  Southerly 
on  land  of  the  grantor,  thence  running  North  a little  Easterly 
217  feet  8 inches  to  the  bounds  first  mentioned  bounded 
Westerly  a little  Northerly  on  land  of  the  grantor,  together 
with  the  buildings  thereon  and  the  privileges  and  appurte- 
nances thereof. 

Note  — This  was  the  Pickman  Mansion,  just  west  of  the  Marine 
Hall,  between  Essex  and  Charter  Streets,  and  was  given  to  Anstis 
Derby  on  her  marriage  to  Benjamin  Pickman,  junior. 

Book  160,  Page  13 
Apr.  17,  1795 
May  2,  1795 

Miles  Ward  junior  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex  and  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  merchant 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  Esquire 

The  following  real  estate,  with  the  buildings  thereon,  situate 
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in  Salem  aforesaid  and  bounded  as  follows,  beginning  at  the 
Southwest  corner  of  the  lot  herein  next  described,  at  the 
corner  of  Derby  Street,  formerly  Water  Street,  and  of  Herbert 
Street,  formerly  Derby’s  Lane,  thence  running  Northerly  by 
said  Herbert  Street  until  it  comes  to  a place  which  is  60  feet 
distant,  on  said  Herbert  Street,  from  land  now  or  late  Mans- 
field’s, which  land  of  Mansfield’s  is  the  North  bound  of  land 
which  said  Derby  by  his  deed  dated  16th  instant  conveyed  to 
me  said  Ward,  hence  Easterly  and  parallel  to  said  North 
bound  and  60  feet  distant  therefrom  to  a point  6 feet  distant 
from  the  East  bound  of  land  conveyed  by  said  deed  to  me  and 
as  the  East  bound  is  therein  described,  hence  Southerly  and 
parallel  to  said  East  bound  and  6 feet  distant  therefrom  to 
said  Derby  Street,  hence  Westerly  by  said  Derby  Street  to 
said  Southwest  corner,  the  bound  begun  at. 

And  also  a wharf  and  flats  lying  Southerly  and  partly  oppo- 
site to  said  first  piece  and  is  bounded  Westerly  by  the  wharf 
and  flats  which  Richard  Derby  Esquire  conveyed  to  his  son 
Richard  Derby  junior  Esquire,  being  on  a line  with  the  West 
side  of  said  Herbert  Street,  Northerly  by  said  Derby  Street, 
and  Easterly  by  a line  which  is  6 feet  distant  from  the  Eastern 
boundary  of  the  same  lot  which  said  Elias  conveyed  in  and 
by  deed  to  me,  said  6 feet  being  West  of  the  said  Eastern 
boundary. 

And  on  the  South  side  the  same  is  to  extend  so  far  Southerly 
within  the  said  East  and  West  lines  as  I own  flats  South 
thereof  and  which  are  contained  within  the  said  East  and 
West  lines  extended  Southerly  and  even  to  the  channel  of 
the  South  River  if  any  flats  belonging  to  said  wharf  should 
extend  so  far,  but  not  otherwise,  it  being  my  intention  to  fix 
on  no  Southern  bound  for  said  flats,  but  to  sell  all  the  flats 
which  I own  South  of  said  wharf  as  aforesaid,  the  foregoing 
being  part  of  such  real  estate  as  the  said  Elias  Hasket  Derby 
conveyed  to  me  in  fee  simple  by  his  said  deed,  bearing  date  the 
16th  day  of  April  instand  as  may  appear,  reference  being  had 
thereto,  together  with  the  privileges  and  appurtenances  be- 
longing thereto. 

Note  — This  deed  is  of  great  interest  as  showing  the  connection  of 
the  Derbys  with  Herbert  Street,  and  also  identifying  the  house  that 
the  elder  Richard  gave  to  Richard  junior. 
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Book  159,  Page  206 
Dec.  7,  1795 
Dec.  10,  1795 

John  Saunders  of  Salem,  in  the  County  of  Essex,  and  Common- 
wealth of  Massachusetts,  Esquire 
to 

Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  Salem  aforesaid,  Esquire. 

The  following  lot  or  piece  of  land  situate  in  Salem  aforesaid, 
with  all  the  buildings  thereon  and  bounded  as  follows,  to  wit, 
Southerly  by  Essex  Street,  Easterly  by  land  of  Jacob  Ashton, 
Esquire,  Northerly  partly  by  land  of  George  Smith  and 
Charles  Gowen  and  partly  by  land  of  Zechariah  Burchmore, 
and  Westerly  by  land  of  Captain  John  Gardner,  with  the 
appurtenances. 

Note  — This  house  and  land  were  probably  purchased  for  Ezekiel 
Hersey  Derby  to  live  in. 

DEEDS  FROM  RICHARD  DERBY 

Book  94,  Page  64 
Aug.  28,  1747 
Jan.  23,  1748 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  merchant 
to 

Samuel  Ingersoll  of  said  Salem,  cooper  & Sarah  his  wife,  one  of  said 
daughters  of  Stephen  Hasket  late  of  Salem  aforesaid,  mariner, 
deceased, 

My  right  & interest  being  four  fifths  of  & in  the  Mansion 
House  of  the  said  Stephen  & of  that  part  of  his  homestead 
land  thereto  — adjoyning  & belonging  situate  in  said  Salem, 
containing  44  poles  & seven  tenths,  bounded  as  follows,  viz: 
Beginning  at  a stake  at  ye  Southwest  corner  of  the  Widow 
Smiths  Land  & ye  Northwest  Corner  of  William  Phippens 
Land  & is  three  poles  & a half  Southward  from  Benj.  Man- 
nings Land,  thence  running  Westerly  & butting  Northerly  on 
land  this  day  released  to  me,  two  poles  twelve  feet  & a half  to 
a stake,  thence  running  Southerly  & butting  Westerly  on  ye 
same  Land  nine  poles  one  foot  & four  inches  to  a stake  which 
stands  two  poles  ten  feet  & nine  inches  Westerly  from  Eliza. 
Frosts  Land,  thence  further  Southerly  by  the  Land  Released 
to  me  eight  poles  & six  inches  to  another  stake  by  the  Wharff 
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or  the  way,  thence  East  Northerly  two  poles  & fourteen  feet 
to  a stake  (which  stands  twelve  poles  & five  feet  Southward 
from  ye  corner  first  mentioned)  & thence  Northerly  partly 
by  Land  of  Eliza.  Frost  & partly  by  Land  of  William  Phippen 
to  ye  corner  first  mentioned  with  all  ye  Land  & Flatts  South- 
ward of  the  same  & thereto  belonging  to  low  water  mark,  also 
an  open  way  of  ten  feet  in  width  & three  poles  & a half  in 
length  beginning  at  ye  Northwest  corner  of  the  premises  & 
two  poles  ten  feet  & a half  distance  Westerly  from  Smiths 
Land  & running  Northerly  to  the  way.  Betwixt  Beadles  & 
Mannings  Land  & also  free  liberty  from  them  and  her  heirs 
and  assigns  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  have  occation  to 
use  & improve  so  much  of  the  land  this  day  released  to  me  at 
the  Westerly  End  of  their  old  House  as  shall  be  needfull  to 
repair  ye  same  house  & all  & singular  the  rights  members 
privileges  & appurtenances  to  the  premises  belonging. 

Note  — In  1742,  Derby  bought  out  Hannah  Symmes  and  Ben- 
jamin Pickman,  so  he  had  got  most  of  the  Hasket  property.  Now 
apparently  he  turns  it  over  to  the  Ingersolls. 


Book  96,  Page  214 
Feb.  16,  1750 
Feb.  14,  1752 

Benj.  Lynde,  William  Browne,  Ichabod  Plaisted,  Sami.  Barton  & 
Joseph  Bowditch,  Esqs.  Eben  Bowditch,  Tim  Orne,  Jonathan 
Gardner,  Warwick  Palfray,  Rich.  Derby  & John  Barton,  mer- 
chants, all  of  Salem  in  said  County  of  Essex 
to 

Nathaniel  C.  Archer  of  said  Salem,  gentleman 

Twenty  one  twenty  fourths  of  a Lot  of  Flatts  in  said  Salem 
called  or  known  by  number  two  adjoyning  to  ye  Long 
Wharffe,  bounded  Northerly  on  a way  of  eight  feet  wide  be- 
tween this  lot  & lot  number  one,  Easterly  on  ye  Hring  (?) 
that  leads  on  to  ye  wharf  forty  six  feet,  Southerly  on  Lot 
number  three  to  run  back  its  whole  breadth  to  ye  westward 
unto  ye  proprietors  bounds  on  Joseph  Whitefoots  Flatts  of 
which  lot  number  two  the  said  Benjamin  sells  three  twenty 
fourths,  the  said  William  two,  the  said  Ichabod  three,  said 
Samuel  one,  said  Joseph  two,  said  Ebeneser  two,  said  Tim- 
othy two,  the  said  Jonathan  two,  the  said  Warwick  two,  the 
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said  Richard  one  and  ye  said  John  one  twenty  fourth,  with 
the  privileges  & appurtenances  thereof. 

Note  — This  deed  shows  Richard  Derby  as  a joint  owner  of  Union 
or  Long  Wharf,  and  the  above  flats  are  west  of  the  wharf. 

Book  99,  Page  54 
Jan.  23,  1753 
Jan.  25,  1753 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  ye  County  of  Essex,  merchant 
to 

Clifford  Crowninshield  of  said  Salem,  merchant 

A certain  piece  of  land  in  Salem  aforesaid,  containing  about  an 
acre  & an  half,  bounded  Easterly  on  Land  late  of  Benj.  Ives, 
deed,  Southerly  on  the  South  River  or  Harbour  to  low  water 
mark,  Westerly  partly  on  said  Crowninshields  land  partly  on 
Land  of  John  Gavot  & others  & partly  on  Land  of  Edward 
Hilliard  & Northerly  on  a highway,  being  all  ye  homestead 
Land  whereof  Joseph  Hilliard  father  of  ye  said  Edward  lately 
died  seized,  with  ye  dwelling  house  Wharf e & Rope  Walk  or 
long  house  thereon  standing  & ye  kettles,  forelocks,  wheels, 
bolts  & all  other  tools  used  by  Ropemakers  therein  or  thereto 
belonging  & which  have  been  there  used. 

Also  ye  liberty  of  improving  ye  Way  on  the  backside  of  said 
longhouse  with  carts  or  otherwise  from  ye  highway  aforesaid 
to  ye  Harbour  or  to  ye  said  Crowninshield’s  Land  before  men- 
tioned & all  & singular  the  ways  rights  members  & appurte- 
nances thereof,  the  premises  hereby  granted  being  ye  same 
which  Edward  Hilliard  aforenamed  conveyed  to  me  on  ye 
20th  day  of  Nov.  last  as  appears  by  his  deed  to  me  of  that  date 
on  record  in  ye  office  for  ye  Registry  of  Deeds  & for  said 
County. 

Note  — This  simply  passes  along  the  Hilliard  Rope  Walk,  bought 
in  1752. 


Book  132,  Page  162 
Apr.  6,  1773 
Jan.  21,  1774 

Whereas  Gamaliel  Hodges,  late  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex, 
cooper,  deceased  in  his  last  will  gave  to  his  children  Joseph  Hodges, 
Gamaliel  Hodges,  John  Hodges,  Mary  Derby,  the  wife  of  Richard 
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Derby,  Ruth  Allen,  the  wife  of  Edward  Allen,  Hannah  Ives,  after- 
ward the  wife  of  Nathaniel  Archer,  Anstis  Hodges  & his  grandson 
David  Ropes,  to  wit,  to  each  of  his  said  children  one  share  (that 
is  two  fifteenths)  & to  said  grandson  half  a share  (that  is  one 
fifteenth)  thereof;  and  after  his  decease  the  said  Anstis  died  in- 
testate in  the  lifetime  of  her  mother,  who  is  also  since  deceased 
intestate,  to  whom  & to  said  Anstis,  the  children  aforesaid  now 
surviving  & the  representatives  of  such  as  are  deceased  & the  said 
grandson  are  heirs;  Now  the  said  Joseph  Hodges,  merchant, 
Richard  Derby,  jun.  Esqr.  Elias  Hasket  Derby,  merchant,  John 
Derby,  mariner,  George  Crowninshield,  mariner  & Mary  his  wife, 
John  Prince,  merchant  & Martha,  his  wife  & John  Gardner  the 
third  merchant  and  Sarah  his  wife  (the  same  Richard,  Elias  Has- 
ket, John  Derby,  Mary,  Martha  & Sarah  being  children  & heirs 
of  Mary  Derby  aforenamed  who  is  deceased)  the  said  Edward 
Allen  mariner  & Ruth  his  wife,  Bartholomew  Putnam  mariner  & 
Sarah  his  wife,  Samuel  Ward,  distiller  & Priscilla  his  wife  (the 
same  Sarah  & Priscilla  being  two  of  the  children  of  Gamaliel 
Hodges  deceased,  son  of  said  Gamaliel  the  devisor  abovenamed,) 
the  said  Hannah  Archer,  who  is  now  a widow,  and  the  said  David 
Ropes,  cooper,  all  of  said  Salem, 
to 

John  Hodges 

A piece  of  land  in  said  Salem,  containing  about  two  acres  with 
the  dwelling  house  thereon,  bounded  Westerly  on  the  com- 
mon or  training  field,  Northerly  on  land  of  Joseph  Hodges, 
Easterly  on  a cove  & Southerly  on  land  formerly  John  Ives’s, 
now  belonging  to  Samuel  Webb,  Nathaniel  Richardson  & the 
heirs  of  said  Ives. 

Note  — Evidently  this  deed  simply  adjusts  the  title  to  the 
Hodges’  homestead,  a claim  to  which  Derby’s  children  got  through 
his  wife  Mary  Hodges.  It  is  not  strictly  a deed  from  him  but  is 
of  marked  family  interest. 

Book  138,  Page  187 
Jan.  15,  1774 
Mar.  29,  1781 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex,  merchant 
to 

Richard  Derby,  a minor,  son  of  my  son  Richard  Derby 
A piece  of  land  in  said  Salem,  bounded  Southerly  on  the 
main  street,  73  feet  & 8 inches,  Westerly  on  land  late  of 
Samuel  Sibley,  deceased,  now  of  John  Higginson  esq.  99  feet, 
Northerly  on  land  late  of  Samuel  Ropes,  desceased,  39  feet  & 
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Easterly  on  land  of  my  own  next  described  68  feet  & 6 inches, 
with  the  buildings  thereon  & the  appurtenances;  including  all 
the  land  which  formerly  belonged  to  Roger  & Samuel  Derby  & 
which  they  sold  to  Roger  Peele,  also  another  piece  of  land  in 
said  Salem  adjoining  to  the  former  on  which  it  is  bounded 
Westerly  68  feet  & 6 inches,  Southerly  on  the  main  street  26 
feet  & 4 inches,  Easterly  on  land  late  Samuel  Ropes’s  now  in 
the  occupation  of  Benjamin  Ropes  58  feet  & Northerly  on  land 
late  of  said  Samuel  Ropes’s,  now  in  the  occupation  of  Ben- 
jamin Ropes  26  feet,  with  the  appurtenances,  being  the  same 
land  which  formerly  belonged  to  my  father’s  grandfather 
Roger  Derby. 

Note  — Richard  Derby  had  purchased  this  ancestral  estate  the 
year  before  and  now  hands  it  on  to  his  grandson,  but  it  should  be 
observed  that  the  deed  was  not  recorded  till  seven  years  later. 

Book  142,  Page  8 
Feb.  16,  1781 
Oct.  9,  1783 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex  esquire 
to 

Walter  Price  Bartlet  of  Salem  aforesaid,  merchant 

One  undivided  twenty  fourth  part  of  the  Long  Wharf  so 
called  in  Salem  aforesaid,  being  lot  number  six  & the  western 
half  of  a certain  warehouse  & of  the  land  & wharf  under  said 
half  & all  the  wharf  to  the  westward  of  the  said  warehouse 
which  said  wharf  adjoineth  to  the  aforesaid  long  wharf  on 
the  western  side  thereof  with  the  privileges  & rights  to  the 
premises  belonging,  particularly  of  a way  for  passing  & re- 
passing to  & from  the  same  with  carts  & teams. 

Book  138,  Page  187 
Mar.  3,  1781 
Mar.  29,  1781 

Richard  Derby  of  Salem  in  the  County  of  Essex 
to 

Richard  Derby  jun.  of  Salem  aforesaid  esq. 

The  dwelling  house  in  which  he  now  lives  with  the  land  under 
it  & adjoining  to  it  & the  buildings  thereon,  all  situate  in  said 
Salem  near  to  the  Long  Wharff,  bounded  Easterly  on  the 
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lane  which  runs  between  the  premises  & my  own  Mansion 
house,  Southerly  upon  the  street  in  front  of  the  house, 
Westerly  on  Long  Wharf e lane  so  called,  Northerly  upon  land 
of  the  grantee,  together  with  the  flatts  & wharfe  land  belong- 
ing to  the  premises,  that  is  to  say  the  flatts  extending  Easterly 
so  far  only  as  the  above  mentioned  eastern  bounds  of  the 
house  & land  extend.  Westerly  so  far  only  as  the  western 
bounds  thereof  extend.  Southerly  to  low  water  mark. 

Note  — “ My  own  Mansion  house,”  referred  to  above,  is  the  Lindall 
house,  bought  in  1735,  and  the  house  above  referred  to  was  built  on 
the  Swasey  lot,  purchased  in  1741,  which  doubtless  had  a house  on  it 
forty  years  later.  If  the  Mansion  House  was  the  little  brick  house, 
this  would  refer  to  the  David  Ropes  purchase  of  1774,  which  was 
two  blocks  farther  east.  In  the  indenture  which  adjusted  Richard 
Derby’s  will  in  1785,  at  least  two  mansion  houses  are  mentioned, 
one  to  Richard  junior’s  children  and  the  other  to  Elias  Hasket. 
The  Miles  Ward  deed  to  Elias  Hasket  Derby  of  1795  seems  to  fix 
this  property  as  west  of  Herbert  Street.  Moreover,  “Long  Wharf 
lane”  is  certainly  Union  Street 


Book  143,  Page  8 
Mar.  3,  1781 
Dec.  17,  1784 

Received  of  my  hon.  father  Richard  Derby  Esqr.  a Deed  of 
conveyance  to  me  of  the  house  & land  whereon  I now  dwell  in 
Salem,  together  with  the  wharf  land  & flats  belonging  thereto 
all  conveyed  to  me  by  him  & by  me  accepted  as  part  of  my 
portion  of  his  estate  & to  be  accounted  for  as  such  agreeable 
to  the  true  intent  of  his  will. 

Richd.  Derby  jun. 

See  the  Record  of  the  Deed  above  referred  to,  Book  138, Leaf  187. 
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* All  enrolled  vessels  were  for  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 
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Hooper  owners.  Ebenezer  Graves  master. 

* AW  enrolled  vessels  were  for  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 
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* All  enrolled  vessels  were  for  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 


ABSTRACT  OF  VESSELS  REGISTERED  (FOREIGN  TRADE)  AT  MARBLEHEAD  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 
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* AM  enrolled  vessels  were  for  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 
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* All  enrolled  vessels  were  for  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 
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Brig-  “William  & Thomas”  of  Lynn  115  84/95  Length  70  ft.  Built  Kittery,  Me.,  1819.  Daniel  N.  Breed,  Henry  A. 

(Lynn  was  part  of  the  Marble-  Breed,  Zachariah  Stowell  of  Lynn  owners.  Z.  Stowell  master, 

head  Customs  District) 

Sch.  “Crescent-”  89  23/95  Built  Salisbury,  Mass.,  1818.  Jos.  W.  Green,  Benj.  Porter  owners. 

Jonathan  Thompson  master. 
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* All  enrolled  vessels  were  for  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 
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Nathl.  Lindsey  Jr.  master. 

* All  enrolled  vessels  were  for  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 
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Samuel  Tucker  master. 
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Sch.  “Neponset”  68  37/95  Built  Essex,  Mass.,  1834.  Henry  F.  Pitman  owner. 

tine  piaster. 


REGISTERED  (FOREIGN  TRADE)  AT  MARBLEHEAD  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 
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Daniel  Farmer,  of  Belfast,  Me.,  John  W.  K.  Norwood,  Edmum 
Daggett  of  Camden,  Me.,  owners.  Daniel  Welch  master. 

* All  enrolled  vessels  were  for  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 
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Marblehead,  Wm.  Churchill  of  N.  Y.  City,  owners. 
Churchill  master. 

All  enrolled  vessels  were  for  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 


ABSTRACT  OF  VESSELS  REGISTERED  (FOREIGN  TRADE)  AT  MARBLEHEAD  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 
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June  3 3 Sch.  “Hamlet”  of  Saugus  147  Length  84  ft.  Built  Bristol,  E.  I.,  1848.  Frederick  Stocker  %,  Thomas 

(Saugus  was  part  of  the  Marblehead  Wade  V4,  both  of  Saugus,  Mass.,  owners.  Thomas  Wade  master. 

Customs  District)  * All  enrolled  vessels  were  for  coasting  and  fishing  trade. 
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THOMAS  AND  ESTHER  (MARLOWE)  CARTER 
AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 


By  Cecil  Hampden  Cutts  Howard. 


( Continued  from  Volume  LXV , page  506.) 


17.  Hannah  Carter,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Mary  Beck  Carter,  of  Newburyport,  married  June  13, 
1787,  William  Smith,  son  of  Isaac  and  Elizabeth  Storer 
Smith.  Her  husband  was  a well-known  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, where  he  was  born  June  19,  1755.  Paternally  he 
was  a nephew  of  John  Adams,  President  of  the  United 
States,  and  otherwise  connected  with  prominent  families 
of  New  England,  and  a portrait  of  his  father,  by  Copley, 
is  still  extant. 

Letters  from  Mrs.  Smith  to  her  sister  Mary,  afterward 
Mrs.  Edward  Cutts,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  give  much  of 
interest  in  family  matters,  as  well  as  replies  from  Mrs. 
Cutts  to  her  sister,  in  Boston. 

William  Smith  died  in  Boston,  April  6,  1816,  and  his 
wife  survived  him,  dying  twenty  years  later,  Dec.  25, 
1836,  in  the  same  city. 

Their  son-in-law,  Benjamin  Pickman  died  there  in 
March,  1835,  and  was  interred  in  the  family  tomb  in 
Salem,  Mass.  His  wife  died  many  years  later,  with  no 
children,  and  was  buried  in  Mount  Auburn.  The  Smith 
family  residence  was  located  on  Court  street,  and  the  store 
on  State  street,  Boston. 

Their  children  were: 

43.  William,  b.  Apr.  20,  1788 ; Harvard,  1811 ; d.  unm.  1811. 

44.  Elizabeth  Stores,  b.  July  19,  1789 ; m.  Edward  Cruft,  Aug. 

9,  1810;  d.  July  6,  1859. 

45.  Mary,  b.  mi;  d.  1798. 

46.  Isaac,  b.  1792 ; d.  1813. 

47.  Hannah,  b.  Aug.  6,  1794;  m.  Benj.  Pickman,  s.  p.  d.  Feb. 

6,  1863. 

48.  Thomas  Carter,  b.  July  14,  1796 ; m.  Frances  Barnard,  Oct. 

6,  1831;  d.  Sept.  24,  1880. 

49.  Mary,  b.  1798;  d.  1806. 

50.  John  Clarke,  b.  1801;  d.  1808. 
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18.  Mary  Carter,  youngest  daughter  and  child  of 
Nathaniel  and  Mary  Beck  Carter,  of  Newburyport,  mar- 
ried April  7,  1796,  Edward,  son  of  Samuel  and  Anna 
Holyoke  Cutts,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  who  was  a brother 
of  her  sister-in-law,  Mrs.  Nathaniel  Carter,  Jr.  Her  hus- 
band was  a well-known  merchant  and  ship  owner  of  that 
seaport,  who  at  various  times  served  as  Justice  of  the 
Peace,  also  Collector  of  Internal  Revenue,  and  President 
of  the  Bank  of  Portsmouth.  In  common  with  many 
others  of  that  day  he  suffered  financial  losses  in  what 
are  known  as  “the  French  spoliation  claims.” 

After  the  death  of  her  husband  Mrs.  Cutts  and  daugh- 
ter Mary  accompanied  her  only  son  when  he  removed 
to  Vermont  from  Portsmouth,  where  she  died  the  11th 
of  March,  1840.  Like  many  of  her  family  she  was  a 
great  lover  of  good  books  and  had  written  verse  that  was 
very  commendable  when  compared  with  that  of  the  times. 
Copies  are  in  existence  of  much  of  her  poetical  work  and 
many  of  the  books  she  owned  and  read.  The  following  is 
taken  from  an  obituary  of  her,  printed  shortly  after  her 
death : 

“To  a strong  and  highly  cultivated  mind,  she  added 
that  uniform  blandness,  and  strict  propriety  of  manner 
which  seemed  to  be  the  spontaneous  expression  of  benevo- 
lent feelings  and  a truly  Christian  spirit.  Among  other 
early  advantages  she  enjoyed  the  friendship  and  intimate 
acquaintance  of  many  who  have  been  among  the  most  dis- 
tinguished for  worth  and  talents  in  the  United  States, 
and  her  mind  doubtless  received  many  valuable  impres- 
sions in  their  society.  She  was  remarkable  for  her  reli- 
gious elevation  of  sentiment,  for  equanimity  and  fortitude 
in  suffering,  and  calm  resignation  in  the  afflictions  of 
Providence.” 

Their  children  were  as  follows: 

51.  Mary,  b.  July  11,  1797;  d.  Aug.  12,  1797. 

52.  Samuel,  b.  Aug.  4,  1798;  d.  Sept.  15,  1798. 

53.  Anna  Holyoke,  b.  Dec.  22,  1799 ; d.  May  6,  1805. 

54.  Mary,  b.  Apr.  4,  1801 ; d.  unmarried,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  May 

20,  1882 ; author  Orondalla  and  Autobiography  of  a 
Clock. 
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55.  Hampden,  b.  Aug.  3,  1803 ; m.  Sept.  7,  1829,  Mary  P.  S. 

Jarvis;  d.  Apr.  27,  1875. 

56.  Edwabd  Holyoke,  b.  June  4,  1804 ; d.  May  5,  1805. 

57.  Anna  Holyoke,  b.  May  14,  1807 ; d.  unmarried  Apr.  7, 

1830,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

20.  Nathaniel  Carter,  3d,  son  of  Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  E.  Cutts  Carter,  married  Dee.  2,  1819,  Har- 
riet Tyler. 

Their  children  were : 

58.  Priscilla  Stores,  b.  Nov.  5,  1820 ; m.  David  Johnson,  1839 ; 

d.  Aug.  1,  1840. 

59.  Lydia  Gardner,  b.  Sept.  7,  1823  ; d.  unmarried,  1864. 

The  death  of  Nathaniel  Carter,  3d,  occurred  on  the 
U.  S.  ship  Hornet , from  the  effects  of  yellow  fever  in 
1823. 

24.  Eliza  Eppes  Carter,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  and 
Elizabeth  E.  Cutts  Carter,  married  August  6,  1822,  Rev. 
David  Kimball,  a son  of  David  and  Priscilla  Herrick 
Kimball,  and  descended  in  the  5th  generation  from 
Richard  and  Ursula  Scott  Kimball.  He  was  bom  in  Hop- 
kinton,  N.  H.,  Mar.  18,  1791,  and  one  of  three  brothers 
who  became  well-known  ministers.  In  his  youth  he  was 
apprenticed  to  the  printer’s  trade,  but  on  the  morning 
of  his  21st  birthday,  he  arose  at  an  early  hour  and  walked 
to  Andover  to  commence  fitting  for  college,  in  Phillips 
Academy. 

While  an  apprentice  at  Concord,  N.  H.,  he  united  with 
the  church,  and  in  1814  he  entered  Yale  College,  after- 
ward graduating  from  Andover  Theological  Seminary. 
While  called  to  preach  on  his  graduation  in  Bleecker 
Street  church.  New  York,  he  preferred  to  fill  an  appoint- 
ment in  Martinsburgh  and  Lowville,  N.  Y. 

While  in  the  theological  seminary,  he  especially  excelled 
in  Hebrew,  copying  a textbook,  in  which  task  he  was 
assisted  by  his  future  “helpmeet,”  who  was  a fine  scholar 
and  at  that  time  living  with  her  parents  on  Andover  hill. 
In  1831  he  accepted  a call  to  the  Congregational  church 
at  Plainfield,  Mass.,  to  become  pastor  at  that  place.  Eive 
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years  later  he  removed  to  Concord,  H.  H.,  and  bought 
the  paper  there  known  as  The  Congregational  Journal , 
which  he  edited  for  several  years.  After  this  he  moved 
to  Hanover,  H.  H.,  and  was  there  the  owner  of  The  Dart- 
mouth Press,  and  did  the  college  printing.  In  1867  he 
removed  to  Rockford,  111.,  where  he  died  very  suddenly 
Feb.  8,  1875.  His  love  for  reading  he  cherished  to  the 
end  and  read  in  family  worship  from  the  Greek  testa- 
ment and  translated  as  he  proceeded.  His  wife  was  a 
fine  linguist,  an  unusual  accomplishment  in  that  day  for 
a young  lady,  and  when  she  was  quite  young  she  had 
translated  the  old  Testament  from  the  Hebrew  and  the 
Hew  Testament  from  the  Greek.  Among  other  pieces  of 
work  she  copied  for  the  students  at  Andover  Theological 
Seminary,  Prof.  Stewart’s  Hebrew  Grammar.  This  beau- 
tiful piece  of  workmanship  is  in  possession  of  her  grand- 
daughter, Miss  Ida  Edson.  Before  her  marriage  she  was 
successful  as  a teacher,  and  afterward  had  a school  for 
girls  in  Hanover,  H.  H.  Diaries  and  specimens  of  her 
beautiful  penmanship  are  in  possession  of  her  grand- 
daughters. In  person  she  was  unusually  handsome,  short 
and  slender,  with  high,  broad  forehead,  large,  dark  eyes, 
with  dark,  abundant,  curly  hair.  Her  death  occurred 
June  15,  1885,  and  she  was  buried  by  her  husband  in 
Rockford,  111. 

Their  children  were  as  follows : 

60.  Isabella  Graham,  b.  June  7,  1823;  m.  George  D.  Edsen, 

Sept.  7,  1845;  d.  Feb.  12,  1917. 

61.  Claudius  Buchanan,  b.  Jan.  22,  1826;  d.  unmarried  Feb. 

12,  1864. 

62.  Elizabeth  Anna,  b.  Mar.  1,  1828;  d.  unmarried  Oct.  11,  1893. 

63.  Edward  Holyoke,  b.  Nov.  2,  1830;  d.  unmarried  April  28, 

1855. 

64.  Henry  Martyn,  b.  Feb.  12,  1833 ; m.  Frances  M.  Palmer, 

Mar.  1,  1860;  d.  Mar.  16,  1906. 

65.  Frederick  Durant,  b.  Sept.  17,  1836;  d.  unm.  Jan.  7,  1865. 

66.  Frederick  Oberlin,  b.  Jan.  3,  1838 ; d.  Dec.  10,  1841. 
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25.  Mary  Carter,  daughter  of  Nathaniel  2d  and 
Elizabeth  E.  Cutts  Carter,  married  George  Wheelwright, 
December  24,  1816,  who  died  April  29,  1845. 

Their  children  were: 

67.  George  Albert,  b.  Jan.  18,  1818;  m.  Catherine  McKay;  d. 

Sept.  14,  1882. 

68.  Joseph  Storer,  b.  Apr.  18,  1821 ; m.  S.  A.  Webb,  Feb.  22, 
1843;  d.  Oct.,  1895. 

69.  Mary  Carter,  b.  Apr.  8,  1824;  m.  Janies  Godfrey,  Sept.  16, 

1848 ; m.  Charles  D.  Welch,  Sept.  24,  1859 ; d.  Jan.  14, 
1892. 

70.  Margaret  Ann,  b.  Jan.  23,  1827 ; d.  Oct.  3,  1833. 

Mrs.  Mary  C.  Wheelwright  married  Rev.  William 
Clark,  Secretary  American  Board  of  Foreign  Missions, 
and  died  April  7,  1871. 

26.  Margaret  Cary  Carter,  daughter  of  Nathaniel 
2d  and  Elizabeth  Cutts  Carter,  married  June  11,  1827, 
Rev.  Moses  B.  Church,  a missionary,  in  the  early  days, 
to  the  Black  Hawk  reservation.  Mrs.  Church’s  work- 
basket  was  used  for  the  first  Territorial  ballot  box,  there 
being  no  other  available  at  that  time.  Her  husband,  who 
was  born  in  Amherst,  Mass.,  June  20,  1797,  filled  pastor- 
ates before  going  West,  their  first  two  children  being  born 
in  Stafford,  Connecticut.  Mrs.  Church  was  buried  in  the 
Upper  Bay  cemetery,  Milo,  Iowa,  June,  1885. 

Their  children  wTere: 

71.  Hampden  Sydney,  b.  Mar.  17,  1834 ; (Eev.)  ; m.  Mary  V. 

Palmer,  Sept.  9,  1858 ; d.  in  Kansas  City,  Mar.  8,  1922 ; 
was  a preacher  in  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  until 
28  years  before  his  death. 

72.  Margaret  Ann,  b.  Oct.  7,  1836;  m.  Philip  Dale,  July  8,  1857. 

73.  Moses  Flavel,  b.  Oct.  26,  1839;  m.  1.  Sarah  Crozer,  1869; 

2.  Laura  Helm,  1894. 

74.  Sarah  Gaylord,  b.  Nov.  20,  1841 ; m.  John  Shearer,  Sept. 

8,  1863. 


(To  be  continued) 


DESCENDANTS  OF  ROGER  PRESTON  OF 
IPSWICH  AND  SALEM  VILLAGE. 


By  Charles  Henry  Preston. 


( Continued  from,  Vol.  LXV,  page  386) 


Children : 

1063.  Fidella,  b.  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; d.  young*. 

1064.  Jackson,  b.  29  May  1825,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; m.  in 

1847,  Ann  Davis. 

1065.  John,  b.  in  Otselic,  N.  Y. ; d.  young. 

1066.  Mary  Ann,  b.  in  Otselic,  N.  Y. ; m.  Rensselaer  Potter; 

res.  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. 

1067.  Byron,  b.  in  Otselic,  N.  Y. ; m.  Calista  Davis,  who  d. 

many  years  ago;  m.  2nd  Diadama  (Young)  Preston, 
widow  of  Noah  Preston  (1072)  ; he  res.  Otselic. 

1068.  Delos,  b.  in  Otselic,  N.  Y. ; m.  Lucetta  Adams ; res.  De 

Ruyter,  N.  Y. 

Lyman  Preston  was  a mechanic  and  lived  most  of  his 
life  in  Otselic,  N.  Y.  He  served  the  town  of  Lincklaen 
H.  Y.,  5 Oct.  1888 ; married,  first,  in  Lincklaen,  H.  Y., 
as  Town  Clerk  and  Assessor. 

VII.  589.  Hiram  Preston  (John,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam- 
uel, Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Springfield,  Otsego  Co., 
H.  Y.,  2 Apr.  1804;  died  in  Otselic,  Chenango  Co., 
17  June,  1827,  Laura  Olin,  who  died  in  Otselic,  16  Nov. 
1864;  married,  second,  April,  1866,  Emily  Wheeler;  she 
married  a second  time  and  lives  in  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Children  by  first  wife: 

1069.  Lucy  Ann,  b.  13  Apr.  1828,  in  Lincklaen;  d.  15  Apr. 

1895  in  McDonough,  N.  Y. ; m.  Daniel  Mathews,  some- 
time before  the  Civil  War.  Ch. : 1.  Ida,  b.  1859;  d. 
in  infancy;  2.  Frank,  b.  1861;  d.  in  infancy;  3.  Ella, 
b.  1868 ; m.  and  lived  in  Penn. 

1070.  Daniel,  b.  15  Aug.  1829,  in  Lincklaen ; m.  1 Apr.  1854, 

Susan  Adams.  Ch. : Emma,  b.  17  July  1859;  m.  June, 
1882,  Charles  N.  Pitts;  res.  Cortland,  N.  Y. ; he  served 
in  2nd  N.  Y.  Cavalry.  Ch. : William  Bancroft,  b.  7 Feb. 
1887;  d.  14  Aug.  1887. 

Daniel  Preston  enlisted  12  Aug.  1862  and  served  three 
years.  He  went  away  a sound  man  and  came  back 
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a wreck.  He  was  in  the  Red  River  campaign  in  Louisi- 
anna,  but  came  home  and  lived  just  ten  years ; he 
was  discharged  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  8 June  1865,  and 
died  in  Otselic  8 June  1875.  His  regiment  was  the 
114  N.  Y.  Vol.  infantry.  Susan  (Adams)  Preston  d. 
9 Mar.  1883. 

1071.  John,  b.  18  Nov.  1831,  in  Otselic;  d.  there  13  Jan.  1833. 

1072.  Noah,  b.  21  May  1833;  m.  before  1854,  Diadama  Young. 

Ch. : 1.  son,  d.  in  infancy ; 2.  William ; m.  Cora  Parker ; 
res.  Otselic. 

Noah  Preston  enlisted  in  the  company  and  regiment 
with  his  brother  Daniel.  He  died  at  Camp  Russell, 
Va.,  25  Dec.  1864.  Some  years  later  the  widow  m. 
Byron  Preston  (1067),  son  of  Lyman  and  Lucy  (Rey- 
nolds) Preston.  She  d.  4 July  1890. 

1073.  A daughter,  b.  2 Aug.  1835 ; d.  same  day. 

1074.  Adeline,  b.  20  April  1841;  m.  just  before  Civil  War, 

Alva  B.  Allen.  Ch. : 1.  Alice,  b.  1859;  d.  in  infancy; 

2.  Flora,  b.  1862;  d.  unm.  in  Otselic,  12  Aug.  1890; 

3.  Laura  Ett,  b.  1867 ; m.  Ora  Sherman ; res.  South  Ot- 
selic; 4.  Edna  M.,  b.  29  July,  1871;  5.  Clesson,  b.  1876; 
the  parents  live  (1893)  in  South  Otselic. 

1075.  Roxy,  b.  22  Aug.  1843,  in  Otselic;  m.  1865,  Julius  Beck- 

with, who  served  in  the  Civil  War  in  the  same  regiment 
with  Daniel  and  John  Preston.  Ch. : 1.  Frank,  b.  in 
Otselic,  1867 ; m.  about  1890,  Mabel  Rider  and  in  1893 
had  one  son ; res.  Otselic ; 2.  b.  1883 ; d.  in  infancy ; 
the  parents  live  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

1076.  Manly  H.,  b.  18  Aug.  1847;  unm.;  res.  (1893)  Otselic, 

N.  Y. 

Children  by  second  wife: 

1077.  Edwin,  d.  1885. 

1078.  Edith,  m.  LeRoy  Lamb  of  Hamilton,  N.  Y. 

Hiram  Preston  lived  and  died  in  Otselic,  H.  Y. 

VII.  590.  Freeman  Preston  (John,  Levi,  Levi, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Springfield,  Otsego 
Co.,  H.  Y.,  28  June  1806  (another  rec.  1807)  ; died  in 
Olive,  Clinton  Co.,  Mich.,  23  Oct.  1868;  married  in 
Lincklaen,  H.  Y.,  3 Sept.  1829,  Clarissa,  daughter  of 
George  and  Vashta  (Coon)  Burdick;  born  in  Hew  York 
State,  15  Aug.  1811 ; died  in  Olive,  Mich.,  14  June  1869. 
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Children : 

1079.  Esther,  b.  3 Sept.  1830,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; d.  1 Mar. 

1888 ; m.  — r—  Smith. 

1080.  Jane,  b.  25  Dec.  1833,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; m.  

Northrop;  res.  Dewitt,  Mich.  (1898). 

1081.  Andrew  C.,  b.  29  Mar.  1836,  in  Shelby,  N.  Y. ; d.  28  Sept. 

1868. 

1082.  Ervilla  B.,  b.  12  Jan.  1838,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; m. 

Lott;  res.  Dewitt,  Mich.  (1898). 

1083.  Henrietta,  b.  6 Apr.  1842;  d.  13  May  1842. 

1084.  Anna,  b.  3 Dec.  1845,  in  Otselic,  N.  Y. ; d.  6 Nov.  1868. 

1085.  Deloss,  b.  6 Aug.  1851,  in  Olive,  Mich. 

Freeman  Preston  was  a farmer  and  carpenter  and 
lived  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  in  Olive,  Clin- 
ton Co.,  Mich. 

VII.  591.  David  Preston  (Ephraim,  Levi,  Levi, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  White  Creek,  Wash- 
ington Co.,  FT.  Y.,  11  Aug.  1798;  died  in  Elbridge, 
Onondaga  Co.,  N.  Y.,  5 Dec.  1870;  married  in  Sennett, 
Cayuga  Co.,  H.  Y.,  15  Jan.  1824,  Deborah,  daughter  of 
Jacob  and  Johanah  (Harriman)  Pear. 

Children : 

1086.  Eliza  Ann,  b.  16  May  1825,  in  Skaneateles,  N.  Y. ; m. 

13  Nov.  1844,  Joel  B.  Bennett ; d.  19  Sept.  1847. 

1087.  Hiram  D.,  b.  1 Nov.  1827. 

1088.  Jane  M.,  b.  20  Oct.  1830;  m.  21  Oct.  1863,  Rev.  Thomas 
Rogers,  D.D. ; b.  Winstead,  Hampshire  Co.,  England,  8 
May  1827;  he  d.  16  April  1897;  she  res.  (1898)  in  El- 
bridge, N.  Y.  Rev.  Dr.  Rogers  was  orphaned  at  an 
early  age  and  when  ten  years  of  age,  his  mother 
brought  him  to  this  country,  the  family  settling  on 
a farm  in  Arcadia,  N.  Y.  He  first  engaged  in  carriage 
making;  then  fitted  for  college  at  Hamilton  and  en- 
tered the  Univ.  of  Rochester,  graduating  in  1858.  He 
graduated  from  the  seminary  at  Rochester  in  1860  and 
was  ordained  to  the  ministry  in  1861  and  served  the 
Elbridge  Baptist  Church  as  pastor  for  nearly  thirty- 
three  years. 

George  W.,  b.  13  Dec.  1836 ; d.  20  Dec.  1860,  of  typhoid 
fever;  was  to  have  been  married  in  four  weeks. 


1089. 
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1090.  Harriet  A.,  b.  13  June  1839;  m.  22  Dec.  1858,  S.  M.  B. 
Rhoades  of  Elbridge,  N.  Y. ; their  youngest  child,  May 
H.,  m.  at  age  of  19  years,  19  June  1895,  Rev.  James 
Baker  of  Medina,  N.  Y.,  a graduate  of  Rochester  Univ. 
and  Theological  Seminary;  they  traveled  in  Europe  in 
the  summer  of  1895  and  arrived  in  India  in  October, 
where  they  were,  in  1898,  working  as  missionaries. 

David  Preston,  a farmer,  lived  in  Elbridge,  H.  Y., 
and  vicinity  nearly  all  his  life.  He  was  commissioned 
a captain  in  the  16th  regiment  of  infantry  of  Hew  York, 
23  Aug.  1832. 

“He  was  a man  of  rare  characteristics,  among  which 
were  a quickness  of  perception  rarely  surpassed,  an  in- 
domitable energy  of  will  that  knew  no  impediment  in 
the  path  he  had  chosen;  an  untiring  industry  which 
knew  of  no  abatement  and  above  all  an  integrity  incor- 
ruptible. He  began  the  active  duties  of  life  with  no 
adventitious  aid,  but  by  his  industry,  economy  good 
judgment  and  perseverance  he  reached  a position  of 
wealth  and  influence  that  is  rarely  surpassed  and  seldom 
equaled.  His  interests  were  blended  with  our  town  years 
before  it  had  a name  and  in  his  long  and  earnest  life 
he  had  become  so  identified  with  its  prosperity  and 
growth  as  to  seem  a part  of  it,  as  he  was  one  of  the 
pioneers  of  the  county,  having  come  here  when  sixteen 
years  of  age.  He  represented  the  district  in  the  State 
legislature  in  1845;  in  early  life  he  embraced  the  great 
political  principles  on  which  the  structure  of  our  gov- 
ernment was  reared,  and  political  duty  with  him  was  not 
partisanship  but  patriotism  thus  working  with  the  earnest- 
ness which  ever  characterized  him  in  what  he  deemed 
the  right.” 

VII.  593.  Isaac  Mosher  Preston  (Ephraim,  Levi, 
Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  or  near  White 
Creek,  Washington  Co.,  H.  Y.,  25  April  1813;  died  in 
Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa,  6 March  1880 ; married  in  Seneca 
Co.,  H.  Y.,  Mary  Jane,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Rebecca 
(Watson)  Eacer;  born  in  Hew  York  City,  9 Aug.  1815; 
was  living  in  1898. 
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Children  : 

1091.  Joseph  H.,  b.  9 July  1838,  in  Benton  Centre,  Yates  Co., 

N.  Y. ; m.  at  Marion,  Iowa,  4 Sept.  1860,  Adeline  L. 
Wood;  Mr.  Preston  has  been  a judge  of  the  18th  dis- 
trict of  Iowa,  and  is  a member  of  the  law  firm  of 
Preston  and  Moffit,  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

1092.  Edmund  C.,  b.  5 June  1841,  in  Dayton,  Ohio ; m.  at  Cedar 

Rapids,  30  March  1863,  Deborah  E.  Twogood.  Ch. : 1. 
Isaac  Mosher,  b.  at  Marion,  Iowa,  8 June  1873 ; 2. 
Mary  M.,  b.  at  Cedar  Rapids,  25  July  1880. 

Isaac  Mosher  Preston  was  a lawyer.  As  a young  man 
he  lived  in  New  York  State,  then  moving  to  Ohio  and 
then  to  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa.  He  was  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  and  served  his  State  as  Representative 
and  Senator. 


VII.  596.  Henry  Preston  (Levi,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam- 
uel, Samuel,  Roger),  horn  in  Cambridge,  Washington 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  17  Aug.  1800  ; died  in  Homer,  Cortland  Co., 
N.  Y.,  25  April  1871;  married,  first,  in  Smyrna,  Che- 
nango Co.,  N.  Y.,  1823,  Alma  Webb;  born,  i802;  died 
in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y.,  5 Oct.  1840;  married,  second,  7 
June  1841,  Sarah  A.,  daughter  of  John  McCall;  prob- 
ably born  Sullivan,  N.  Y.,  1817. 


Children  by  first  wife: 

1093.  James,  b.  3 Dec.  1824,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

1094 1 girls,  d.  in  infancy,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

1095  ( 

1096.  William,  b.  26  Dec.  1829,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

1097.  Edgar  Levi,  b.  21  May  1833,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

1098.  Charity,  b.  1836;  d.  1839,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. 

1099.  Sarah,  b.  14  Mar.  1839,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; m.  in  East 

Homer,  N.  Y.,  Aug.,  1867,  George  H.  Danforth.  Ch. : 
1.  William  Henry,  b.  6 Nov.  1868  ; 2.  Alma  C.,  b.  27 
June  1870 ; m.  1887,  Fred  Vader,  res.  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ; 
3.  Ella  Augusta,  b.  18  Mar.  1872;  m.  1889,  James 
Flarity,  West  Monroe,  N.  Y. ; 4.  George,  b.  1874;  d. 
infancy;  5.  Edgar,  b.  27  Jan.  1875;  d.  19  July  1892; 
6.  Edwin,  b.  27  Jan.  1875  ; 7.  George  Eugene,  b.  28  Feb. 
1877;  8.  Jennie,  b.  1 May  1880;  9.  Lena,  b.  18  Dec. 
1883  ; children  all  born  in  Constantia,  N.  Y. 
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Children  by  second  wife: 

1100.  Rachel,  b.  11  Dec.  1843,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; m.  Nov., 

1870,  O.  E.  Taylor ; res.  Greeley,  Col.  Ch. : Clinton, 
b.  Aug.  1874. 

1101.  Corrilla,  b.  8 July  1845,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; d.  23  Feb. 

1855. 

1102.  Alma,  b.  25  Mar.  1850,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; m.  1875, 

Charles  F.  Bennett ; res.  East  Homer,  N.  Y.  Ch. : 1. 
Edith,  b.  1877;  d.  6 July  1883  ; 2.  Artellus,  b.  1879; 

3.  Willie,  b.  1881;  d.  in  infancy;  4.  George,  b.  1884; 
d.  in  infancy;  5.  Clinton,  b.  Feb.,  1889. 

1103.  Charity,  b.  7 Mar.  1851,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; d.  6 Apr. 

1890. 

1104.  Clinton,  b.  11  Nov.  1854,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; d.  Mar., 

1861. 

1105.  Henry  Franklin,  b.  26  Sept.  1857,  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. ; 

d.  Mar.,  1861. 

Henry  Preston  was  a farmer  and  carpenter  and  lived 
in  Lincklaen  and  Homer,  H.  Y.  He  also  taught  music. 

VII.  597.  Hiram  Preston  (Levi,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam- 
uel, Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Cambridge,  Washington  Co., 
H.  Y.,  17  Eeb.  1802 ; died  in  Lincklaen,  Chenango  Co., 
H.  Y.,  22  Aug.  1893 ; married  in  Truxton,  Cortland  Co., 
Dec.,  1827,  Poena,  daughter  of  Eli  Colgrove;  died  in 
Lincklaen,  8 June  1873. 

Children  born  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y. : 

1106.  Corydon  A.,  b.  39  Apr.  1829 ; m.  26  Mar.  1854,  Emerette 

Cone,  b.  in  Lincklaen ; they  had  three  children  at  Linck- 
laen, all  died  previous  to  1898. 

1107.  Jane  E.,  b.  14  Apr.  1831;  m.  1858,  Cornelius  Steele  of 

Truxton,  N.  Y.  Ch. : 1.  Nora;  2.  Ellsworth;  3. . 

1108.  Elnora  F.,  b.  25  May  1832  ; d.  unmarried. 

1109.  Levi,  b.  24  Oct.  1833  ; d.  in  Lincklaen,  N.  Y.,  24  May  1893. 

1110.  Eli,  b.  24  Oct.  1833  ; m.  12  Feb.  1863,  Ellen  West. 

1111.  Leroy  Alonzo,  b.  9 Jan.  1835  ; m.  in  Lincklaen,  1.  Jan. 

1861,  Rosalinda  West;  res.  Homer,  N.  Y.  (1898). 

1112.  Alva  D.,  b.  14  Oct.  1837  ; m.  in  Greeley,  Col.,  Mary  Greene. 

Ch. : 1.  Roena;  2.  Alfred,  who  d.  at  Greeley;  3.  Floril; 

4.  Cecil.  Alva  D.  Preston  has  lived  in  Greeley  and 
Denver,  Col.,  and  in  1898  was  in  Topolobampo,  Mexico. 

1113.  Catherine  J.,  m.  26  June  1841;  d.  July  1861,  unm. 
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Hiram  Preston  was  a farmer  and  lived  all  his  life  in 
Lincklaen,  H.  Y. 

VII.  599.  Gideon  Preston  (Levi,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam- 
uel, Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Lincklaen,  Chenango  Co., 
H.  Y.,  2 Aug.  1807 ; died  in  Syracuse,  H.  Y.,  8 Aug. 
1880 ; married  in  Parma,  Monroe  Co.,  H.  Y.,  4 Mar.  1847, 
Ann  S.,  daughter  of  Stephen  and  Ruth  (Lawton)  Peck- 
ham;  bom  in  Parma,  14  June  1812;  died  in  Syracuse, 
28  Jan.  1881. 

Child : 

1114.  Harlan  D.,  b.  14  Feb.  1848 ; resided,  in  1898,  in  De  Ruyter, 

N.  Y. ; m.  in  Otselic,  9 Nov.  1875,  Adell  E.,  dan.  of  Wil- 
liam H.  and  Almeda  (Lamb)  Soule;  b.  in  Otselic,  11 
Oct.  1850.  Ch.:  1.  Leon  G.,  b.  27  Sept.  1882;  2.  Anna  E., 
b.  4 Jan.  1887.  Harlan  D.  Preston  is  a lawyer. 

Gideon  Preston  was  a farmer.  He  lived  in  Lincklaen, 
H.  Y.,  until  1874,  then  moved  to  Hew  Woodstock,  and  in 
1876  moved  to  Syracuse,  where  he  died. 

VII.  602.  Riley  Preston  (Levi,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam- 
uel, Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Lincklaen,  Chenango  Co., 
H.  Y.,  25  Mar.  1817;  married  there,  14  Jan.  1844,  Lucy 
Lovantia,  daughter  of  Dewey  and  Lucinda  (Colgrove) 
Main;  bom  there,  15  Oct.  1818 ; died  there  22  Mar.  1880. 
Children,  born  in  Lincklaen: 

1115.  Emily  Adelia,  b.  27  Mar.  1845 ; m.  at  Lincklaen,  25  Apr. 

1877,  Benjamin  Franklin  Greenman;  res.  Eldred,  Pa. 
Ch. : 1.  Georgia  Camilla,  b.  27  April  1879,  d.  10  April 
1880;  2.  James  Preston,  b.  18  Sept.  1880;  3.  Elsie  Theo- 
dora, b.  19  Mar.  1883  ; 4.  Cecil  Raymond,  b.  12  Sept.  1884. 

1116.  Arthur  Main,  b.  22  Feb.  1852 ; m.  at  Lincklaen,  21  June 

1876,  Elsie  Grace  Woodruff;  m.  2nd,  at  Hamilton,  N.  Y., 
Dec.  1883,  Nettie  Leonilla  Babcock.  Ch.  by  first  wife: 
1.  Willard  Deforest,  b.  Lincklaen,  12  Mar.  1877 ; 2.  Nina 
Maud,  b.  New  Woodstock,  N.  Y.,  13  Feb.  1881.  Ch.  by 
second  wife : 1.  Elsie  Donette,  b.  Silver  Creek,  N.  Y., 
23  Jan.  1887;  res.  (1908),  Attica,  N.  Y.  He  has  degrees 
A.  M.  and  Ph.  D.,  and  is  principal  of  the  Attica  High 
School. 

1117.  Deforest,  b.  1 Jan.  1859  ; d.  May  1861. 

1118.  Alva-Nette,  b.  28  July  1863 ; d.  1904,  unmarried. 
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Riley  Preston  was  a farmer  and  builder,  with  his  twin 
brother  Roswell,  and  always  lived  in  Lincklaen,  H.  Y. 
He  held  every  town  office  and  many  county  offices. 

VII.  603.  Roswell  Preston  (Levi,  Levi,  Levi,  Sam- 
uel, Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Lincklaen,  Chenango  Co., 
H.  Y.,  25  March  1817 ; married  at  Lincklaen,  11  Sept. 
1855,  Alzina ; born  12  Sept.  1826. 

Children : 

1119.  Albert  S.,  b.  5 June  1856;  m.  8 June  1875,  D.  Carrie 

Richmond.  Ch. : 1.  Henrietta  R.,  b.  10  Mar.  1876,  d.  3 
Feb.  1880;  2.  Matie  A.,  b.  8 Feb.  1878,  m.  17  Apr.  1897, 
Fred  D.  Redmore. 

1120.  Ann  Eliza,  b.  22  Oct.  1858;  d.  1 June  1861. 

1121.  Delina  M.,  b.  20  Aug-.  1865. 

Roswell  Preston  was  a farmer  and  builder,  in  business 
with  his  brother  Riley  Preston,  for  forty  years. 

VII.  605.  Charles  Preston  (Levi,  Daniel,  Levi, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Foster,  R.  I.,  16  Dec. 
1804;  died  in  Killingly,  Conn.,  26  Oct.  1893;  married, 
in  Killingly,  1 Jan.  1824,  Eliza  Ann,  daughter  of  George 
Tyler;  born  in  Foster,  R.  I.,  29  Jan.  1806;  died  in  South 
Killingly,  Conn.,  15  Feb.  1879. 

Children : 

1123.  Zerviah  Randilla,  b.  25  Nov.  1824,  in  Killingly,  Conn. ; 

m.  in  Foster,  R.  I.,  18  Mar.  1858,  Isaac  Wood;  she  d. 
14  June  1877;  he  d.  some  years  later;  Ch. : 1.  Emma 
L.,  b.  4 Sept.  1860;  m.  4 July  1892,  Charles  E.  Young-; 
2.  Ella  Eliza,  b.  23  Feb.  1862 ; m.  12  Feb.  1879,  Georg-e 
W.  Sparks;  ch.  Charles  B.,  b.  3 Feb.  1880;  3.  Charles 
A.,  b.  28  Nov.  1863  ; m.  18  July  1891,  Lizzie  M.  Keniston. 

1124.  Levi  L.,  b.  24  Mar.  1828,  in  Killingly;  d.  13  May  1830. 

1125.  John  Allen,  b.  11  Sept.  1829,  in  Killingly;  d.  unm.  in 

Smithfield,  R.  I.,  9 Feb.  1851. 

1126.  Rheba  M.  E.,  b.  30  May  1836,  in  Killingly;  d.  in  Smith- 

field,  R.  I.,  24  Jan.  1851. 

1127.  Lamira,  b.  21  Feb.  1838,  in  Sterling,  Conn. ; d.  unm.,  in 

Danielson,  Conn.,  13  April  1894. 

1128.  Emeline  Frances,  b.  8 Sept.  1844,  in  Killingly;  d.  there, 

unm.,  7 June  1889. 
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1129.  Charles  Tyler,  b.  10  May  1848,  in  Smithfield,  R.  I. ; lives 

(1896)  in  Danielson,  Conn.;  he  is  a bouse  painter,  has 
held  the  office  of  Assessor,  and  represented  Killingly 
in  the  Legislature  in  1884. 

Charles  Preston  resided  in  Killingly  the  greater  part 
of  his  life.  He  taught  school,  had  a store  and  grist  mill 
till  1857 ; after  that  he  was  a farmer.  He  served  as 
selectman  and  assessor,  and  represented  Killingly  in  the 
Legislature  in  1846. 

VII.  609.  James  Baker  Preston  (Sampson,  Daniel, 
Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Koger),  horn  in  Fbster,  K.  I.,  14 
Mar.  1809 ; died  there,  7 April  1895 ; married  there,  29 
Sept.  1833,  Pollina,  daughter  of  Charles  and  Prudy  (Cor- 
nell) Walker;  born  in  Scituate,  R.  I.,  8 April  1806; 
living  (1896)  in  Horth  Sterling,  Conn. 

Children : 

1130.  Martha  Maria,  b.  18  Oct.  1834,  in  Foster;  m.  at  Kill- 

ingly, Conn.,  28  April  1856,  Caleb  Blanchard ; Ch. : 1. 
Adelaide  E.,  b.  24  Mar.  1862,  at  Killingly;  2.  Mary  F., 
b.  May,  1866,  at  Foster. 

1131.  Harriet  Melissa,  b.  22  Nov.  1836,  at  Gloucester,  R.  I.; 

d.  there,  26  Sept.  1837. 

1132.  Ruth  Walker,  b.  13  May  1839,  at  Gloucester;  m.  at  Kill- 

ingly, 15  Oct.  1860,  Andrew  Hammond ; Ch. : 1.  Walter 
P.,  b.  20  May  1866 ; 2.  Amos  E.,  b.  2 Jan.  1870 ; 3.  Charles, 
b.  3 Feb.  1872. 

1133.  Henry  Olney,  b.  17  May  1841,  at  Gloucester;  m.  at  Put- 

nam, Conn.,  Abbie  J.  Carpenter. 

1134.  Mary  Meritta,  b.  9 Aug.  1843,  at  Scituate,  R.  I. ; m.  at 

Foster,  30  Oct.  1864,  William  H.  Sheldon. 

1135.  Charles  Allen,  b.  25  Feb.  1845,  at  Scituate ; m.  at  Foster, 

Adelaide  J.  Burgess.  Ch. : Mary  F.,  b.  25  Feb.  1874. 

1136.  Emogene  Pollina,  b.  5 Oct.  1850,  in  Killingly ; m.  in  Cov- 

entry, R.  I.,  31  Dec.  1874,  John  Walter  Lyon. 

J ames  Baker  Preston  was  a farmer  and  lived  in  Foster, 
R.  I.,  the  greater  part  of  his  life. 

VII.  615.  Archibald  Griffith  Preston  (Joab, 
Daniel,  Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  bom  in  Otsego 
Co.,  H.  Y.,  6 Dec.  1824;  died  in  Delevan,  Cattaraugus 
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Co.,  H.  Y.,  1 Aug.  1890;  married  first,  Susan  King  of 
Concord ; married  second,  in  Springville,  Erie  Co.,  1ST.  Y., 
20  Feb.  1862,  Melvina  M.,  daughter  of  Calvin  and  Har- 
riet (Mayo)  Smith;  born  in  Concord,  Erie  Co.,  H.  Y., 
18  Sept.  1828;  living  in  1899. 

Child  by  second  wife: 

1137.  Arthur  Edwin,  b.  7 Nov.  1863,  in  Concord;  moved  to 

the  town  of  Yorkshire  with  his  parents  when  two  and 
a half  years  old.  Graduated  from  Griffith  Institute  of 
Springville,  and  from  Philadelphia  Dental  College  in 
1894.  He  is  now  (1911)  practicing  his  profession  in 
Delevan,  N.  Y. 

VII.  623.  Henry  Lovell  Preston  (Alexander 
Campbell,  James,  Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born 
at  Caroline,  H.  Y.,  3 Eeb.  1827 ; married  first,  at  Erin, 
H.  Y.,  3 Feb.  1848,  Martha  Place  Lott ; born  Providence, 
R.  I.,  13  Sept.  1829 ; died  16  Oct.  1890,  at  Caroline, 
H.  Y. ; married  second,  Ann  B.  Duell,  15  Mar.  1892,  at 
Slaterville  Springs,  H.  Y. ; born  in  Dry  den,  H.  Y.,  1836. 

Children : 

1138.  Lois  Amelia,  b.  16  Aug.  1850,  at  Caroline,  N.  Y. ; d.  5 

April  1851. 

1139.  Jay  Rich,  b.  26  Nov.  1855  ; m.  at  Speedsville,  N.  Y.,  25 

Dec.  1878,  Lillie  Doughty.  Ch. : 1.  Allen  Doughty,  b. 
14  Dec.  1880;  2.  Ella  Mira,  b.  12  Jan.  1887;  3.  Martha, 
b.  23  Sept.  1894 ; all  born  at  Caroline  and  all  reside 
there.  Jay  Rich  Preston  is  a farmer. 

1140.  Ella  Nancy,  b.  6 Apr.  1857,  at  Caroline,  N.  Y. ; m.  18 

Oct.  1876,  Thomas  Grant  Miller  of  Ithaca,  N.  Y. ; a 
wholesale  paper  dealer  and  manufacturer.  Ch. : 1. 
Arthur  Preston,  b.  5 Aug.  1877 ; is  in  the  paper  busi- 
ness ; 2.  Ernest  Allen,  b.  22  Oct.  1878 ; grad.  Cornell, 
1899 ; 3.  Ada  Louise,  b.  22  April  1884 ; all  born  in 
Ithaca. 

1141.  Anna  Lott,  b.  15  Dec.  1859;  d.  11  Aug.  1887. 

1142.  Harriet  Roxana,  b.  4 June  1860;  m.  20  Mar.  1880,  Gard- 

ner K.  Doughty  of  Speedsville,  N.  Y.  Ch. : 1.  Evalyn, 
b.  12  Mar.  1882 ; d.  1883  ; 2.  Herbert  G.,  b.  8 May  1884 ; 
3.  Leon,  b.  20  Oct.  1894.  Gardner  K.  Doughty  is  a 
farmer;  he  was  b.  in  Harlem,  N.  Y.,  3 Sept.  1857. 
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1143.  Edward  Smith,  b.  28  Dec.  1862;  m.  4 Oct.  1887,  Ruia 

Rightmire,  at  Speedsville,  N.  Y.  Ch. : 1.  Gertrude,  b. 
11  Aug.  1888  ; 2.  Edward  Smith,  b.  4 Apr.  1896 ; all 
reside  in  Ithaca.  He  is  a hatter. 

1144.  Libbie  Samira,  b.  21  Mar.  1865 ; m.  at  Ithaca,  21  Oct. 

1891,  Irmond  E.  Knapp,  of  Lodi,  N.  Y.  Ch. : Irmond  E. 

Henry  Lovell  Preston  was  a farmer  and  resided  in  1898 
in  Slaterville,  H.  Y. 

VII,  625.  Rev  . Levi  Campbell  Preston  (Alex- 
ander Campbell,  James,  Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger), 
born  in  Caroline,  H.  Y.,  10  Hov.  1829 ; died  there,  Aug., 
1878  ; married,  Mar.,  1852,  Mary  Gorsline,  of  Herkimer, 
Herkimer  Co.,  H.  Y. 

Children : 

1145.  Flora  A.,  b.  1853,  at  Caroline,  N.  Y. ; graduated  at  Hills- 

dale College,  Mich.,  1876;  m.  at  Hillsdale  2 Oct.  1876, 
Rev.  Alfred  C.  Hogbin,  a Congregationalist  minister. 
They  located  in  Sabetha,  Kansas,  in  1877,  where  they 
have  since  resided.  They  have  no  children. 

1146.  May  Gorsline,  b.  Sept.  1857,  in  Herkimer,  K.  Y. ; gradu- 

ated at  Hillsdale  College  1877 ; studied  at  Cornell  and 
received  degree,  Ph.D.,  1879 ; m.  June  1891,  at  Cen- 
tralia,  Kansas,  Edwin  E.  Slosson,  a graduate  of  Yale. 
Ch. : 1.  Edwin  E. ; 2.  Preston.  He  was  in  1898  at  the 
Univ.  of  Wyoming  at  Laramie,  a teacher  of  sciences. 

1147.  Bryant,  b.  1862,  at  Centralia,  Kan. ; studied  at  Hillsdale 

College  and  Chicago  Univ.  He  is  a Congregationalist 
minister,  and  has  preached  at  Benton  Harbor,  Mich., 
and  Springfield,  111.  He  is  married  and  has  one 
daughter. 

Rev.  Levi  Campbell  Preston  studied  at  Whitestown 
Seminary.  He  was  a Freewill  Baptist  minister.  Having 
poor  health,  he  moved  to  Centralia,  Kansas,  in  1860.  He 
was  town  Supervisor,  and  taught  school  in  Centralia,  and 
served  as  State  Senator.  In  1872  he  moved  temporarily 
to  Hillsdale,  Mich.,  to  educate  his  children.  His  health 
still  being  poor  he  could  not  continue  preaching  and  in 
1877  he  moved  to  Ithaca,  H.  Y.  He  died  in  Aug.,  1878, 
while  visiting  his  father  in  Caroline  Center,  H.  Y. 
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VII.  629.  Orlando  Bixby  Preston  (Alexander 
Campbell,  James,  Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in 
Caroline,  1ST.  Y.,  4 Aug.  1839 ; died  in  Boston,  Mass., 
7 July  1890;  married  in  Columbia  Center,  H.  Y.,  4 Dec. 
1862,  Jennie,  daughter  of  Peter  and  Helen  (Mesick) 
Freeman;  born  in  Danube,  H.  Y.,  11  Feb.  1844;  living 
in  1895. 

Children : 

1148.  Leland  F.,  b.  20  Aug.  1864,  in  Caroline,  N.  Y. ; m.  1 Nov. 

1886,  Anna  M.  Willoughby,  at  Poland,  N.  Y.  Ch. : Marion 
Arlene,  b.  20  Mar.  1888;  res.  Boston,  Mass.  (1896). 

1149.  Myrtie,  b.  18  Jan.,  1868,  in  Caroline,  N.  Y. ; d.  18  Feb., 

1868. 

1150.  Cora  E.,  b.  14  April  1870',  in  Mohawk,  N.  Y. 

1151.  Clarence  R.,  b.  13  Dec.  1873,  in  Caroline,  N.  Y. 

Orlando  Bixby  Preston  was  a farmer  and  later  a travel- 
ing salesman;  he  lived  in  Carolina  Center,  H.  Y.,  and 
Boston,  Mass.  He  served  two  years  in  the  26th  Hew  York 
Volunteers. 

VII.  633.  Franklin  French  Preston  (Lovell 
Elijah,  James,  Levi,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in 
Caroline,  Tompkins  Co.,  H.  Y.,  7 April  1838;  married, 
10  April  1861,  Adelaide  D.  Woodford;  born  at  Candor, 
H.  Y.,  27  Aug.  1837. 

Child : 

1152.  Leona  Pearl,  b.  17  June  1865;  res.  (1898),  Candor,  N.  Y. 

VII.  636.  Dea.  Samuel  Preston  (Abner,  Samuel, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hancock,  H.  H., 
18  Mar.  1787 ; died  in  Delavan,  Wis.,  21  Aug.  1845  ; mar- 
ried Rebecca  Cobb;  born  in  Helson,  H.  H.,  30  Mar.  1787 ; 
died  in  Brandon,  Wis.,  21  Feb.  1863. 

Children : 

1153.  William  Plummer,  b.  18  Aug.  1813,  in  Hancock,  N.  H. ; 

d.  in  Webster,  N.  Y.,  3 April  1889 ; m.  Diantha  Farr. 
Ch. : 1.  Helen ; 2.  Mary,  m.  Nathan  Scribner  and  lived 
(1894)  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ; 3.  Delia;  4.  Desdamona. 

1154.  Rebecca,  b.  13  July,  1815,  in  Nelson,  N.  H. ; d.  6 Sept. 
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1890,  in  Milwaukee,  Wis. ; m.  Charles  E.  Thompson,  who 
d.  before  1893,  in  Brandon,  Wis.  Ch. : 1.  Henry,  lived 
at  Milwaukee,  Wis.  (1894)  ; 2.  Edward,  lived  at  Bran- 
don, Wis. 

1155.  Samuel,  b.  29  Jan.  1818,  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ; m.  in  Wal- 

worth, Wis.,  Kate  Northrop;  he  d.  in  Postville,  la.,  6 
Jan.,  1893.  Ch. : 2 sons  and  2 daughters,  living  in 
Washington,  Dakota  and  California. 

1156.  Irene,  b.  30  Dec.  1820,  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ; m.  there,  A.  J. 

Weatherwax.  Ch. : 2 daughters  and  1 son ; she  lived 
in  1894,  in  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. 

1157.  Sabrina  G.,  b.  17  Apr.  1824,  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ; m.  there 

28  Mar.  1844,  Joseph  E.  Mosher ; b.  25  Sept.  1823 ; d. 
at  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  9 Feb.  1875.  Ch. : 1.  Hattie  A., 
b.  8 Aug.  1846,  at  Walworth,  Wis. ; m.  21  Sept.  1864, 
D.  Cary  Winn  of  Delavan,  Wis. ; 2.  Albert  M.,  b.  22 
Aug.  1851,  at  Lake  Geneva,  Wis. ; m.  1 Jan.  1879,  at 
Chicago,  Mary  Conrick. 

1158.  Marvin  M.,  b.  3 Jan.  1827,  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ; m.  Fannie 

. Ch. : 1.  Bay;  2.  John  A.;  widow  lived  in  1894 

in  Lake  Geneva,  Wis.;  he  died  there. 

Samuel  Preston  was  a farmer  and  carriage  maker.  He 
moved,  in  1815,  from  Hew  Hampshire  to  Webster,  H.  Y., 
when  it  was  a wilderness.  He  had  a farm  of  fifty-two 
acres  and  built  a log  cabin  on  it.  He  was  interested  in 
all  the  reforms  of  the  day  and  his  house  was  a refuge  for 
runaway  slaves.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Preston  were  Presbyte- 
rians. He  moved  to  Delavan,  Wis.,  in  June  1845,  and 
died  there  in  August  of  the  same  year. 

VII.  644.  George  Washington  Preston  (Abner, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Eoger),  born  in  Han- 
cock, H.  H.,  13  Dec.  1804;  died  in  Ontario,  Wayne  Co., 
H.  Y.,  14  Hov.  1868 ; married  in  Ontario  County,  H.  Y., 
27  Sept.  1832,  Eliza,  daughter  of  David  and  Sally 
(Knickerbocker)  Bristol;  born  in  Gorham,  Ontario  Co., 
H.  Y.,  10  May  1811;  died  in  Ontario,  17  Oct.  1886. 

Children : 

1159.  Delia  C.,  b.  19  April  1834,  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ; m.  in 

Ontario,  N.  Y.,  20  Dec.  1853,  Willis  B.  Hicks ; res. 
Webster,  N.  Y.  (1893).  Ch. : 1.  Edna  V.,  b.  16  Aug. 
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1855,  in  Ontario;  m.  22  Jan.  1885,  E.  P.  Stillwell  of 
Webster ; 2.  Edgar  Preston,  b.  29  July  1859,  in  On- 
tario ; d.  there,  14  Mar.  1860 ; 3.  George  Preston,  b.  16 
Aug.  1865,  in  Walworth,  N.  Y. 

1160.  Jane  E.,  b.  11  May  1836,  in  Webster,  N.  Y. ; m.  July 

1866,  Wallace  Jackson;  res.  Tomah,  Wis.  (1893).  Ch. : 
1.  Georgie  Preston ; 2.  Edgar  G. ; 3.  Grace ; 4.  Bessie  E. 

1161.  Geobge  H.,  b.  13  Nov.  1837,  in  Ontario,  N.  Y. ; m.  there, 

24  Oct.  1865,  Ellen  F.  Graham,  dau.  of  Thomas  and 
Mary  (Bennett)  Dumars ; b.  in  Salem,  Mercer  Co.,  Pa., 
15  Oct.  1836 ; d.  in  Short sville,  N.  Y.,  22  Dec.  1891.  Ch. : 
1.  Ward  H.,  b.  at  Shortsville,  24  May  1867 ; m.  there, 
26  June  1890,  Antoinette  P.  Van  Sickle.  Ch. : Jesse  L., 
b.  22  June  1893.  George  H.  Preston  resided  in  Shorts- 
ville, N.  Y.,  from  1866,  and  was  living  there  in  1893 ; 
he  was  a pattern  maker  and  manufacturer. 

1162.  Julia  A.,  b.  14  Oct.  1841,  in  Ontario,  N.  Y. ; m.  there, 

Peter  Freer;  she  d.  13  Sept.  1891;  he  d.  27  Sept.  1890; 
no  children. 

George  W.  Preston  was  a farmer.  He  moved  to  Web- 
ster, H.  Y.,  after  be  was  twenty-one  years  of  age. 

VII.  649.  Isaac  Preston  (Isaac,  James,  Samuel, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hew  Ipswich,  H.  H., 
3 June  1786;  died  in  Wilton,  H.  H.,  29  Sept.  1869; 
married  at  Townsend,  Mass.,  2 May  1816,  Sarah,  daugh- 
ter of  Simeon  Sawtell;  born  there,  8 Aug.  1787;  died 
in  Hew  Ipswich  7 Aug.  1844;  married,  second,  in  Wil- 
ton, 27  May  1845,  Mrs.  Hannah  Foster. 

Children,  bora  in  New  Ipswich: 

1163.  Sabah  Abigail,  b.  9 July  1817 ; d.  8 Nov.  1879 ; m.  29  Nov. 

1840,  Luke  Cram;  (name  changed  to  Remington  in 
1863)  ; b.  1812;  d.  4 Mar.  1879.  Ch. : 1.  Charles  Ansil, 
b.  New  Ipswich,  29  Mar.  1842 ; d.  in  Fitchburg,  Mass., 
21  Dec.  1870,  unm. ; 2.  George  Luke,  b.  in  New  Ipswich, 
30  Aug.  1843 ; 3.  Walter  Davis,  b.  in  New  Ipswich,  14 
July  1846 ; d.  in  Fitchburg,  22  Mar.  1868,  unm. ; 4. 
Pharcellus  Preston,  b.  in  New  Ipswich,  14  Apr.  1853 ; 
d.  Aug.  1853. 

1164.  Isaac  Fletcheb,  b.  30  Sept.  1819. 

1165.  Geobge  Palmee,  b.  5 May  1822. 

1166.  Chables  Bassett,  b.  1 Jan.  1825. 

1167.  Samuel  Appleton,  b.  25  Dec.  1827. 
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Isaac  Preston  was  a farmer  and  lived  in  Hew  Ipswich, 
and  Wilton,  H.  H. 

VII.  650.  Jeremiah  Preston  (Isaac,  James,  Sam- 
uel, Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hew  Ipswich, 
H.  H.,  18  Dec.  1790;  (another  record,  7 Sept.)  ; died  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  13  Mar.  1879;  married  in  Hollis, 
H.  H.,  18  April  1816,  Anna,  daughter  of  Cyrus  and 
Sybil  (Farnsworth)  Proctor;  bom  in  Hollis,  7 Sept. 
1793;  died  in  Cambridge,  27  Oct.  1879. 

Children : 

1168.  Child,  b.  19  Feb.  1817;  d.  in  infancy,  in  Mason,  N.  H. 

1169.  Horace,  b.  12  May  1818,  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. 

1170.  Sybil  Ann,  b.  19  Oct.  1820,  in  New  Ipswich;  m.  at  Mason 

Village,  N.  H.,  15  April  1843,  Samuel  Merriam;  b.  there, 
29  July  1818 ; d.  at  Leominster,  Mass.,  30  Dec.  1880. 
Ch. : 1.  Jennie,  b.  1 Feb.  1852,  at  Fisherville,  N.  H. ; 
d.  there;  2.  Edward  Preston,  b.  27  Nov.  1853,  at  Fisher- 
ville ; d.  17  Aug.  1885,  at  Cottage  City,  Mass.,  unm. ; 
Mrs.  Merriam  lived  in  1894  at  Leominster,  Mass. 

1171.  Jeremiah,  b.  21  Sept.  1822,  in  New  Ipswich. 

1172.  Lucy  Jane,  b.  31  July,  1824,  in  New  Ipswich;;  m.  1861, 

in  Manchester,  N.  H.,  John  9.  Verity;  b.  at  Oldham, 
England,  31  Jan.  1823;  d.  at  Lynn,  Mass.,  10  Feb.  1885; 
no  children;  widow  lived  (1894)  in  Cambridge,  Mass. 
Mr.  Verity  had  two  children  by  a former  wife,  Walter 
S.  Verity  of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  Mary  A.  (Verity) 
MacLeod. 

Jeremiah  Preston  was  a miller.  He  lived  in  Mason 
and  Hew  Ipswich,  H.  H. 

VII.  651.  Elhanan  Preston  (Isaac,  James,  Sam- 
uel, Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hew  Ipswich, 
H.  H.,  7 Mar.  1798 ; died  in  Hew  London,  H.  H.,  20 
April  1875;  married  in  Colrain,  Mass.,  8 Oct.  1818, 
Weltha  Lake;  born  in  Tiverton,  R.  I.,  22  Aug.  1798. 

Children : 

1173.  Alvord  Deane,  b.  11  Sept.  1819,  in  Colrain,  Mass.;  d.  19 

Aug.  1821. 

1174.  Maria,  b.  16  May  1822,  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H. ; d.  14  Jan. 

1828. 

1175.  Martha,  b.  3 July,  1824,  in  New  Ipswich ; d.  19  Jan.  1828. 
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1176.  Melissa,  b.  5 July  1827,  in  New  Ipswich;  d.  1 June  1832. 

1177.  Martha  Maria,  b.  11  Sept.  1829,  in  New  Ipswich;  m.  in 

Fitzwilliam,  N.  H.,  19  May  1849,  Henry  H.  Longley. 
Ch. : 1.  Charles  Augustus,  b.  in  New  Ipswich,  19  Dec. 
1850 ; d.  19  Aug.  1853 ; 2.  Fred  Elhanan,  b.  in  Mason, 
N.  H.,  25  July  1852 ; 3.  Emma  Lucy,  b.  in  Wilton,  N.  H., 
6 Aug.  1854 ; d.  6 July  1863.  Henry  H.  Longley  served  in 
the  11th  Regt.,  N.  H.,  in  Civil  War. 

1178.  Augustus  Elhanan,  b.  19  April  1834,  in  New  Ipswich. 

1179.  Lucy,  b.  19  Dec.  1836,  in  New  Ipswich;  d.  4 Dec.  1854. 

Elhanan  Preston  was  farmer ; lie  lived  in  New  Ipswich 
and  New  London,  N.  H. 

VII.  652.  Seth  Preston  (Isaac,  James,  Samuel, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  New  Ipswich,  N.  H., 
10  Nov.  1803 ; died  in  Concord,  N.  H.,  8 Nov.  1890 ; 
married,  25  Oct.  1840,  Jane  F.  Blanchard;  born  in 
Clarendon,  Vt.,  1808.;  died  in  Mason,  now  Greenville, 
N.  H.,  1 Dec.  1857 ; married,  second,  Sept.  1872,  Esther 
E.  Blood  of  Mason;  she  d.  Dec.  1879;  married  third, 
April  1880,  Sarah  Weston  of  Mason;  born  in  New 
Ipswich;  lived  there  in  1894. 

Children : 

1180.  Melvina,  b.  18  Aug.  1841 ; d.  21  April  1871 ; m.  17  Sept. 

1862,  Abial  B.  Currier  at  Milford,  N.  H.  Ch. : 1.  Emma 
Jane,  b.  1 Feb.  1864 ; 2.  George  Warren,  b.  19  April 
1867;  d.  6 Oct.  1868;  3.  Flora  Alice,  b.  20  Aug.  1869; 
4.  Child,  b.  10  April  1871 ; d.  15  April  1871. 

1181.  Seth,  b.  1 May  1843 ; d.  19  Dec.  1867 ; m.  at  New  Ipswich, 

1862,  by  William  A.  Preston,  Esq.,  Katie,  dau.  of  Sam- 
uel and  Almira  Fulton;  no  children;  she  d.  15  March 
1867,  aged  22  years;  Seth  Preston  enlisted  in  the  8th 
N.  H.  regiment  and  was  transferred  to  the  2nd  N.  H. 
Cavalry  as  Lieut. ; he  served  four  years  until  the  close 
of  the  war.  He  was  killed  at  Greenville,  N.  H.,  by 
the  fall  of  a tree. 

1182.  George  Henry,  b.  26  Oct.  1846,  at  Nashua,  N.  H. 

1183.  Albert  Marcus,  b.  19  Apr.  1851 ; d.  19  Aug.  1870,  at  Green- 

ville, N.  H. 

Seth  Preston  lived  at  Mason,  N.  H.,  and  was  a stone 
cutter;  he  was  buried  there. 

{To  be  continued) 
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BULL’S  EYE  AND  DARK  LANTERNS 


BY  EDWARD  ALLAN  RUSHFORD,  M.  D. 


Bull’s  eye  lanterns,  so-called  because  of  the  resemblance 
of  tbeir  lens  contour  to  that  of  a bull’s  eye,  are  still  com- 
mon enough  to  be  familiar  to  most  of  us.  It  is  probable, 
however,  that  it  will  not  be  many  years  before  natural 
wear  and  tear,  and  the  persistence  of  the  ever-growing 
band  of  collectors  of  early  lighting,  will  place  these  lan- 
terns in  the  rare  class.  This  type  of  lighting  appliance 
is  also  termed  watchman’s  lantern  and  dark  lantern.  The 
definition  of  dark  lantern  given  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  third  edition,  published  in  1797,  is  as  appro- 
priate today  as  it  was  then,  one  hundred  and  thirtv-two 
years  ago:  “Dark  lantern,  one  with  only  one  opening, 
which  may  be  closed  up  when  light  is  to  be  entirely  hid, 
or  opened  when  there  is  occasion  for  the  assistance  of 
the  light  to  discover  some  object.”  The  title,  watchman’s 
lantern,  is  obviously  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  the  night 
watchman’s  favorite  form  of  illumination;  it  was  also 
used  by  policemen,  and  we  are  informed  that  it  was 
equally  popular  among  criminals  who  worked  in  the  dark. 

Considerable  information  concerning  bull’s  eye  lan- 
terns of  a century  and  a quarter  ago  is  to  be  gleaned 
from  two  illustrated  catalogs  in  the  possession  of  the 
Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  Mass.  These  catalogs  which 
are  devoted  entirely  to  lamps  and  lanterns  of  tin  and 
brass,  are  from  a collection  of  about  one  hundred  which 
came  from  the  Dean  hardware  store.  The  Deans  for 
many  years  did  business  on  Essex  Street,  in  that  city. 
The  catalogs  originated  in  Birmingham,  England,  and 
were  probably  received  by  Mr.  Dean  during  the  first 
decade  of  the  nineteenth  century.  An  advertisement  in 
the  local  newspaper,  The  Salem  Gazette , at  about  this 
time,  stated  that  he  had  “received  by  the  late  arrival  from 
England,  his  fall  supply  of  Hardware  consisting  of  a 
great  variety  of  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  goods.”  It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  items  shown  in  the  catalogs 
were  imported  and  sold  in  Salem  and  vicinity,  but,  if 
such  was  the  case,  few  have  survived  and  the  writer  has 
been  unable  to  locate  any. 
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The  smaller  of  these  catalogs  give  the  titles  of  all  the 
articles  illustrated,  but  unfortunately  this  is  carried  out 
but  rarely  in  the  larger  and  more  profusely  illustrated 
booklet.  In  the  latter  one  entire  page  is  devoted  to  lan- 
terns of  this  type,  ten  examples  being  shown,  with  no 
better  title  than  “Japan’d  Lanthorns  Drawn  to  half  the 
Size.”  On  another  page  of  this  catalog  is  shown  a single 
example  of  this  type  of  lantern,  with  a descriptive  nota- 
tion which  reads,  “Portable  Pocket  Lanthorn  with  hand- 
some cut  Lens  Glass  in.”  The  smaller  catalog  shows  but 
three  varieties  of  these  lanterns,  which  are  labeled 
“ J apann’d  and  Tortoise  hand  Lanthorns  with  lens 
Glasses.”  The  word  “tortoise”  is  supposed  to  refer  to 
that  particular  mottled  style  of  japanning  which  re- 
sembled tortoise  shell. 

Lens  glass  seems  to  have  been  the  favorite  term  applied 
to  bull’s  eyes  in  those  days,  though  in  the  smaller  cata- 
log, in  a section  devoted  to  carriage  lanterns,  we  find  sev- 
eral with  the  designation,  “Lanthorns  with  Bull’s  Eye 
Glasses,”  showing  that  this  term  was  also  in  use  at  that 
time.  Lens  glasses  were  not  always  cut  round,  however, 
and  in  the  same  section  we  find  a “Carriage  Lanthorn 
with  Square  Cut  Lens  Glass.”  In  the  large  catalog  is 
an  illustration  labeled,  “Dark  Pocket  Lanthorn,”  while 
in  the  smaller  one  we  find  the  only  shown  example  of 
“Watchman’s  Lanthorn,”  yet  strange  as  it  may  seem  both 
of  these  lanterns  have  fiat  glasses.  Fourteen  bull’s  eye 
lanterns  are  shown  in  the  two  catalogs,  and  it  is  apparent 
from  a study  of  the  illustrations  that  none  were  pro- 
vided with  means  for  making  them  dark.  Both  catalogs 
do,  however,  show  several  varieties  of  square  lanterns 
which  could  be  darkened  by  means  of  movable  tin  slides, 
set  in  grooves  outside  of  the  glasses.  These  were  named, 
“Hand  Lanthorns  with  Slides.” 

Because  of  their  rarity  and  the  present  interest  in 
early  illumination  in  all  its  branches,  it  is  felt  that  some 
of  the  data  obtained  from  these  catalogs  will  be  of  value. 
There  are  fourteen  drawings  of  hand  lanterns  of  the  bull’s 
eye  type  shown  in  the  two  catalogs,  but  as  the  three  in 
the  smaller  catalog  are  reproduced  in  the  larger  one  the 
latter  only  will  be  considered.  Two  of  the  eleven  bull’s 
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eyes  are  oval,  the  other  nine  are  round.  Three  of  the 
round  lenses  and  one  of  the  oval  are  cut,  and  from  the 
sketches  one  would  say  that  the  designs  are  pleasing,  and 
the  cutting  well  done.  On  all  the  lanterns  the  opening 
is  at  the  back,  and  is  covered  by  a hinged  door  to  which 
is  attached  a folding  three-piece  handle.  These  doors  were 
double,  composed  of  two  pieces  of  tin  attached  parallel 
to  each  other  with  a small  space  between,  thus  protecting 
the  hand  from  the  heat  of  the  flame  when  the  lantern 
was  being  carried  lighted.  Each  handle  is  provided  with 
a triangular  wire  hoop  for  hanging,  attached  at  the  junc- 
tion of  the  upper  horizontal  and  the  perpendicular  sec- 
tions. One  of  the  lanterns  is  square,  three  are  semi- 
circular, and  the  balance  are  flattened,  being  wider  than 
they  are  thick.  The  square  lantern  has  a fluted,  conical 
top,  and  in  addition  to  the  bull’s  eye,  one  side  is  of  glass 
and  has  a protective  slide.  The  sketch  shows  a whale-oil 
lamp  and  a reflector  inside  the  lantern.  On  six  of  the 
models  the  lens  is  set  flush  with  the  front,  but  in  the 
remaining  five  the  bull’s  eye  rests  in  a projecting  metal 
turret. 

The  price  of  these  lanterns  varied  from  thirty  shillings 
per  dozen  wholesale,  to  forty-eight  shillings  per  dozen. 
The  smallest  with  the  plain  circular  lens,  measuring  about 
five  and  one-half  by  two  and  one-half  inches,  was  the 
cheapest,  while  the  largest  of  the  same  type,  which 
measured  approximately  seven  by  three  and  one-half 
inches,  was  the  most  expensive.  The  plain,  oval  lens  in 
the  small-sized  frame,  cost  thirty-six  shillings,  and  when 
the  lens  was  cut  the  price  was  increased  by  six  shillings 
per  dozen-  A slightly  larger  model,  with  a plain  circular 
lens,  was  priced  at  forty-two  shillings,  yet  the  same  thing 
with  a cut  lens  cost  but  two  shillings  more  per  dozen, 
indicating  that  the  making  and  cutting  of  oval  bull’s  eyes 
was  more  costly  than  a round  one.  The  semi-circular 
varieties  cost  thirty-two  shillings  for  the  small  size  with 
plain,  round  lens,  forty  for  the  same  with  the  lens  cut 
and  forty-two  for  a larger  size  with  plain  lens,  and  a 
row  of  perforations  around  the  top.  The  square  lantern, 
and  the  pocket  model,  were  both  priced  at  forty-two  shill- 
ings. At  the  top  of  the  page  there  has  been  written  in 
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with  ink  “oil  or  candles,”  but  no  indication  is  to  b© 
found  here  of  any  difference  in  the  price  of  a lantern 
made  with  a candle  socket,  or  one  provided  with  a lamp. 
Apparently  there  was  an  extra  charge  for  lamps,  for 
some  types  of  lanterns,  but  not  for  all.  On  another  page 
devoted  to  other  types  of  lanterns,  eight  of  the  models 
illustrated  bear  an  additional  charge  from  two  to  four 
shillings  when  equipped  for  oil,  yet,  on  the  same  page, 
another  lantern  bears  the  notation  “oil  or  candles”  forty- 
eight  shillings. 

While  not  equipped  with  bull’s  eyes,  four  other  types 
of  lanterns  illustrated  in  these  catalogs  may  well  be  con- 
sidered here.  Three  of  these  have  been  previously  men- 
tioned, they  are  the  Japann’d  Watchman’s  Lamp  with  the 
Reflector,  which  is  really  a lantern;  the  Dark  Pocket 
Lanthorn,  and  the  Hand  Lanthorns  with  Slides.  The 
fourth  bears  the  title  of  Planish’d  Pockett  Lanthorn.  The 
dark  lantern  is  cylindrical  in  shape  with  a door  in  front. 
The  oval,  flat  glass  is  set  in  a projecting  frame  attached 
to  the  door.  At  the  back  of  the  lantern  is  a handle  which 
does  not  fold.  A fluted,  conical  cap  forms  the  top  and 
is  probably  attached  to  an  inner  cylinder  with  an  oval 
opening.  By  turning  this  cylinder,  the  opening  could  be 
moved  away  from  its  position  in  front  of  the  lens,  and 
the  lantern  would  then  be  dark.  It  is  impossible  to  esti- 
mate the  measurements  as  the  sketch  is  not  drawn  to  scale. 
These  lanterns  were  offered  in  two  types,  and  in  three 
sizes,  one  being  glazed  with  horn  and  the  other  with  glass. 
The  horn-glazed  type  was  the  cheaper  costing  fourteen, 
sixteen  and  eighteen  shillings  a dozen  depending  on  the 
size.  Those  in  which  the  glass  was  used  cost  twenty-two, 
twenty-six,  and  twenty-eight  shillings- 

The  Planish’d  Pockett  Lanthorn,  planish  meaning 
polished,  appears  to  have  been  made  in  three  sections 
and  was  collapsible.  It  was  elliptical  and  as  the  sketch 
is  drawn  to  half  the  size,  we  know  it  was  three  and  three- 
quarters  inches  wide.  When  extended  it  measured  six  and 
one-half  inches  in  height,  but  when  assembled  the  height 
was  slightly  less  than  four  inches.  In  the  front  of  the 
bottom  section  there  was  a circular  projection  in  which 
was  set  a piece  of  plain  glass;  attached  to  the  bottom  of 


Upper  Left — Pocket  lantern  with  drop  cover. 

Center — Bicycle  lantern. 

Right — Pocket  lantern  with  slide  for  darkening. 

Lower — Three  types  of  watchman’s  lanterns;  the  one  at  the  left  has  an  oval  bull’s  eye. 


Upper — T wo  watchman’s  lanterns;  the  one  at  the  left  has  a leather  covered  shield. 
Lower  Left— Interior  of  bicycle  lantern. 

Center — I nterior  of  pocket  lantern  with  drop  cover. 

Right— Small  watchman’s  lantern. 
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the  projection  was  a circular  tin  cap.  This  cap  swung 
upward  covering  the  opening  and  thus  darkening  the  lan- 
tern; it  was  held  securely  in  this  position  by  a catch  on 
the  top  of  the  cap  and  two  catches  on  the  sides  of  the 
projection.  The  top  section  which  was  considerably  smaller 
than  the  other  two  was  pierced  by  two  rows  of  ventila- 
tion orifices  and  had  a ring  at  its  top,  probably  to  pull 
it  into  position.  Attached  to  the  back  were  two  folding 
handles. 

Two  varieties  of  Hand  Lanthorns  with  Slides  appear 
in  the  large  catalog  and  one  of  these  is  illustrated  in 
three  sizes.  These  were  square  with  conical,  fluted  tops. 
They  had  the  protective  plate,  to  which  was  attached  a 
three-piece  folding  handle  with  a loop  for  hanging.  Plain 
glass  occupied  practically  the  entire  area  of  the  front  and 
both  sides,  and  the  thin  tin  plates  set  in  grooves  in  front 
of  the  glass  could  be  moved  down  and  up  to  darken  the 
lantern,  or  permit  the  light  to  shine  forth.  The  sketches 
show  lamps  with  single-tube,  whale-oil  burners,  back  of 
which  are  circular  reflectors.  The  height  varies  from  six 
to  seven  and  one-half  inches,  and  the  width  from  one 
and  three-quarters  to  two  and  one-quarter  inches.  They 
cost  twenty-two,  thirty,  and  thirty-five  shillings  the  dozen, 
while  the  same  models  made  for  candles  sold  for  twenty, 
twenty-eight  and  thirty-five  shillings. 

In  the  smaller  catalog  are  shown  six  types  of  lanterns 
with  slides.  One  of  these  is  apparently  similar  to  those 
already  mentioned;  two  others  appear  to  have  glasses  in 
the  front  and  one  side  only;  a fourth  has  a bulks  eye 
in  front,  with  plain  glass  and  slide  on  one  side,  while 
the  fifth  is  entirely  of  metal  except  the  front.  All  of 
these  are  drawn  with  whale-oil  lamps  and  if  reflectors 
were  present  they  do  not  show  in  the  illustrations.  The 
remaining  model  is  the  Watchman’s  Lamp  with  Reflector. 
This  is  similar  to  the  others,  the  only  apparent  difference 
being  in  the  size  and  the  presence  of  a large  semi-circular 
handle  at  the  top,  probably  for  use  when  the  lantern  was 
carried  on  the  arm.  This  style  cost  fifty-four  shillings 
in  dozen  lots. 
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A Collection  of  Bull’s  Eye  Lanterns 

A small  collection  of  ten  bull’s  eye  band  lanterns  pre- 
sents an  opportunity  for  the  accumulation  of  some  data 
on  this  form  of  illumination,  and  while  the  majority  of 
them  are  probably  not  more  than  seventy-five  years  old, 
they  are  worthy  of  acquisition  by  anyone  collecting  early 
lighting.  The  smallest  is  probably  the  youngest,  and  is 
thought  to  have  been  devised  by  some  genius  to  attach 
to  a high-wheel  bicycle  by  means  of  a threaded  projec- 
tion affixed  to  its  side.  Its  inventor,  however,  made  allow- 
ances for  its  use  in  many  other  positions.  It  is  of  brass, 
circular,  three  inches  in  diameter  and  two  and  one-half 
inches  thick,  with  a small,  flat  piece  attached  to  the  bot- 
tom, so  it  could  be  placed  on  a flat  surface  without  danger 
of  rolling  off.  At  the  back  are  two  folding  wire  handles 
to  permit  its  being  carried  about,  and  between  these  a 
wire  hook,  which  could  be  slipped  over  a belt  of  the  dash- 
board of  a carriage.  Ventilation  is  provided  for  by  means 
of  a pierced  oval  cupola  which  when  not  in  use  slides 
down  into  the  body  of  the  lantern,  and  to  the  top  of 
which  is  attached  another  hook  to  permit  suspension.  The 
front  is  hinged  and  gives  access  to  a curious  little  semi- 
circular lamp,  from  which  unfortunately  the  burner  is 
missing.  And  for  all  of  its  appendages  it  is  so  small 
that  it  would  fit  in  most  any  pocket. 

Seven  of  the  remaining  members  of  this  group  are  of 
the  dark  lantern  type,  and  present  four  different  arrange- 
ments for  cutting  off  the  light.  The  simplest  method  is 
on  a small  lantern,  probably  intended  to  be  carried  in 
the  pocket,  and  which  measures  four  and  three-quarters 
inches  tall,  two  and  five-eighths  inches  wide,  and  two  and 
one-half  inches  thick.  The  front  which  slides  easily  up 
and  down  in  two  grooves  contains  a two-inch  bull’s  eye. 
Attached  to  the  door,  just  above  the  lens,  is  a hinged 
cap  of  tin  of  the  same  shape  as  the  bull’s  eye  and  fitting 
snugly  over  it  when  down.  The  raising  and  lowering 
of  this  cap  makes  the  lantern  light  or  dark  as  desired. 
Light  is  furnished  by  a little  oblong  lamp,  three-quarters 
by  one  by  two  inches,  with  a single-tube,  whale-oil  burner. 
To  prevent  the  lamp  slipping  about  in  the  case,  a strip 
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of  tin  has  been  soldered  by  one  end  to  its  bottom,  the 
free  end  slipping  under  a tin  bridge  on  the  floor  of  the 
lantern. 

This  lantern  possesses  a feature  found  in  many  hand 
lanterns.  Attached  at  the  back  is  an  additional  plate 
of  metal  so  arranged  as  to  leave  an  air  space  between  it 
and  the  body  of  the  lantern.  This  arrangement  protects 
the  hand  from  the  heat  of  the  flame  when  the  lantern  is 
being  carried  lighted,  and  in  many  cases  the  handles  are 
attached  to  the  outer  plate.  On  flat  lanterns  this  plate 
generally  corresponds  in  size  and  shape  to  the  back  of  the 
lantern,  though  with  some  it  may  be  a trifle  shorter.  On 
circular  lanterns  it  is  nearly  always  flat,  its  width  being 
about  the  same  as  the  diameter  of  the  lantern. 

Another  lantern,  five  and  one-half  inches  tall,  three 
and  one-quarter  inches  wide,  and  two  and  one-half  inches 
thick,  may  also  be  put  in  the  pocket  class.  Its  lens  is 
two  inches  in  diameter,  and  the  light  was  controlled  by 
means  of  a tin  slide,  moving  in  grooves  on  the  inside  of 
the  lantern  just  back  of  the  bull’s  eye.  This  slide  pro- 
trudes through  a slot  in  the  lantern  near  the  top,  where 
it  is  bent  at  right  angles,  the  lip  serving  to  raise  and 
lower  the  slide,  and  also  preventing  it  from  being  “lost” 
inside  the  lantern.  Hear  the  bottom  of  the  slide  has 
been  soldered  a tin  ridge  to  prevent  its  being  pulled  from 
the  slot  in  raising.  The  door  is  at  the  back,  and  attached 
to  it  near  the  bottom  is  a semi-circular  lip  of  tin.  When 
the  door  is  closed,  this  lip  rests  on  the  edge  of  the  lamp 
burner  and  holds  the  lamp  in  position.  The  lamp  is 
elliptical,  not  quite  three  inches  long,  and  slightly  over 
an  inch  in  height,  and  has  a singlo-tube,  whale-oil  burner. 
There  are  four  ventilation  orifices  in  the  back,  and  it 
is  surmounted  by  a sort  of  cupola,  pierced  by  ten  open- 
ings also  for  ventilation.  It  has  the  protective  plate, 
to  the  centre  of  which  is  attached  a single  wire  handle. 

The  next  three  lanterns  resemble  each  other  in  prin- 
ciple, but  differ  in  some  of  their  details.  Their  bodies 
are  composed  of  two  cylinders,  one  of  which  fits  snugly 
into  the  other,  but  at  the  same  time  can  be  easily  turned 
about.  The  inner  cylinder  has  a conical  top  with  the 
peak  cut  away,  and  surmounted  by  one  or  more  fluted 
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caps,  this  arrangement  provides  for  ventilation.  In  all 
lanterns  of  this  type,  a piece  of  the  inner  cylinder,  gen- 
erally slightly  larger  in  size  than  the  lens,  has  been  cut 
away.  When  light  is  desired  this  opening  is  brought  in 
front  of  the  lens;  a slight  turn  of  the  cap  and  the  solid 
portion  of  the  imier  cylinder  comes  before  the  lens  and 
the  lantern  becomes  dark.  The  opening  in  these  lanterns 
is  in  the  front,  covered  by  a hinged  door,  and  the  bull’s 
eye  sets  in  this  door,  which  may  open  either  to  right 
or  left. 

The  lantern  which  appears  to  be  the  oldest  of  these 
three  is  six  and  one-half  inches  tall  and  three  inches  in 
diameter.  It  has  an  oval  bull’s  eye  which  measures  two 
and  one-half  by  three  and  one-quarter  inches.  The  inner 
cylinder  has  a single  cap,  an  oval  opening  considerably 
larger  than  the  lens,  and  four  circular,  ventilating  open- 
ings at  the  top  and  bottom.  The  outer  cylinder  also  has 
eight  ventilating  orifices,  similarly  placed,  and  a double 
folding  wire  handle.  There  is  no  protecting  plate.  The 
lamp  is  circular,  with  a double-wick,  whale-oil  burner. 

The  tallest  lantern  of  the  collection  is  nine  and  one- 
half  inches  in  height,  and  two  and  seven-eighths  inches 
in  diameter,  and  has  a two  and  three-quarters  inch  bull’s 
eye.  The  inner  cylinder  has  a double-fluted  cap  and 
attached  to  its  inner  surface,  opposite  the  opening,  is  a 
roughly  circular  piece  of  tin,  evidently  intended  to  serve 
as  a reflector.  The  back  has  the  protective  plate,  and 
double-folding  handles.  Attached  to  the  top  and  bottom 
of  the  plate  are  two  strips  of  tin  by  means  of  which  it 
could  be  carried  on  a belt.  The  circular  lamp  has  a 
single-wick  tube,  camphene  burner,  and  attached  near  the 
top  are  three  angular  pieces  of  tin,  acting  as  spring  clips 
to  hold  it  securely  in  position. 

The  last  of  this  group  is  but  five  inches  tall,  has  a 
single-fluted  cap,  no  protective  plate,  and  a circular  lamp 
with  a single-wick,  whale-oil  burner.  Nearly  one-third 
of  the  inner  cylinder  has  been  cut  away,  and  in  the  part 
which  remains  are  two  openings,  each  with  four  tin  clips. 
Over  one  of  these  openings  is  fastened  a small  piece  of 
green-blue  glass,  while  the  other  has  a piece  of  highly- 
polished  tin. 


Upper  Left— Interior  of  common  form  of  watchman's  lantern. 

Right — Interior  of  pocket  lanterns  with  slide. 

Lower — Watchman’s  lanterns  and  thin  lamps. 


Left-Hand  Lantern  with  three  bull’s  eye  lenses. 
Right Early  French  bull's  eye  hand  lantern 
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In  the  two  remaining  dark  lanterns  a fourth  method 
of  darkening  is  in  evidence.  There  is  no  inner  cylinder, 
the  fluted,  two-piece  caps  are  attached  to  the  body  of  the 
lantern,  while  on  the  inside  is  a curved  piece  of  tin 
slightly  wider  than  one-half  the  circumference  of  the  lan- 
tern. Soldered  to  this  shade  is  a knob  which  protruded 
outside  and  moves  in  a slot  cut  in  the  body  of  the  lan- 
tern near  the  bottom.  Pushing  this  knob  to  the  right 
brings  the  shade  in  front  of  the  lamp  and  darkens  the 
lantern.  The  smaller  of  these  lanterns  which  is  seven 
inches  high  is  furnished  with  a two-wick,  whale-oil  burner, 
but  the  lamp  of  the  other  is  missing. 

The  larger,  eight-inch  lantern,  has  in  place  of  the  pro- 
tecting plate  a veritable  shield.  At  first  glance  its  clumsy 
appearance  gives  the  impression  that  it  is  the  handiwork 
of  some  amateur  inventor,  but  a closer  inspection  shows 
it  to  have  been  made  as  a part  of  the  lantern.  It  con- 
sists of  an  arched,  concave  plate  of  tin  attached  to  the 
body  of  the  lantern  and  projecting  five-eighths  of  an 
inch  on  each  side,  and  one-half  inch  above  the  top  point. 
The  outer  surface,  which  is  in  contact  with  the  hand 
when  the  lantern  is  being  carried,  is  covered  with  leather, 
through  which  the  two  folding  handles  protrude.  There 
is,  however,  a half-inch  space  between  the  metal  and 
leather  parts  of  this  shield,  which  is  filled  with  some 
material,  probably  of  a heat-resisting  nature.  What  this 
substance  is,  it  is  impossible  to  state,  as  the  owner  does 
not  care  to  take  the  lantern  apart  to  satisfy  his  curiosity. 

The  remaining  two  lanterns  are  the  oldest,  the  rarest, 
and  surely  the  most  interesting  to  the  student  of  early 
lighting.  They  were  both  made  for  candles,  and  neither 
was  intended  to  serve  as  a dark  lantern.  One  of  them 
is  cylindrical,  with  a conical  top  pierced  by  a symmetrical 
arrangement  of  circular,  elliptical,  and  half-moon  open- 
ings. It  is  of  brass  with  the  door  in  front,  and  a two- 
piece  folding  handle  in  back.  It  is  seven  inches  tall,  the 
body  four,  and  the  top  three  inches.  The  diameter  of 
the  lantern  is  two  and  one^quarter  inches,  while  that  of 
the  bull’s  eye  is  nearly  three  and  one-half,  so  that  it 
extends  to  an  appreciable  distance  beyond  the  sides  of 
the  lantern’s  body.  The  lens  is  perhaps  the  most  curious 
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feature  of  the  lantern;  it  is  concave  on  the  inside,  in- 
stead of  flat  as  are  most  lantern  lenses,  and  is  made  of 
very  early  glass  filled  with  bubbles,  ridges  and  other  im- 
perfections. The  lens  is  held  in  position  by  a crudely 
hand-cut,  scalloped  flange.  The  sides  and  top  on  the 
inside  are  covered  by  a thick  layer  of  soot,  and  on  the 
floor  are  remnants  of  dark  brown  wax.  This  lantern  is 
French  and  is  supposed  to  date  from  the  early  seventeen 
hundreds. 

The  other  lantern  is  also  made  of  brass,  but  is  square 
and  stands  on  four  ball  feet.  In  its  present  condition, 
it  stands  six  and  one-half  inches  in  height,  but  it  is  prob- 
able that  originally  the  top  was  surmounted  by  some 
form  of  ornamentation  which  is  now  missing.  An  ear- 
shaped handle  is  attached  to  the  back,  and  the  right  side 
swings  open  to  permit  attention  to  the  candle.  The  metal 
parts  are  decorated  with  pressed  rope  and  flower  design, 
that  on  the  back  being  quite  elaborate,  while  the  five 
ventilation  orifices  on  each  side  of  the  top  have  a decora- 
tive pressed  frame. 

The  outstanding  features  of  this  lantern  are  the  lenses 
set  into  the  front  and  two  sides.  These  are  of  a much 
better  quality  of  glass  than  the  bull’s  eye  of  the  other 
candle  lantern,  though  there  are  a few  imperfections 
present.  They  are  oval,  of  a decided  green  tint,  and 
measure  about  two  by  three  inches,  though  the  measure- 
ments vary  slightly.  The  backs  of  these  glasses  are 
roughly  flat.  The  fronts  are  slightly  convex,  except  in 
their  centers,  which  protrude  in  the  form  of  a hemi- 
sphere for  more  than  half  an  inch.  These  lenses  remind 
one  of  the  bull’s  eye  windowpanes  now  so  difficult  to 
find,  but  the  convexity  is  considerably  greater  if  their 
sizes  are  compared.  The  origin  of  this  lantern  is  not 
known,  but  it  was  purchased  from  an  old  Salem  family, 
in  whose  home  it  had  been  for  many  years,  and  with 
Salem’s  seafaring  record  might  have  come  from  most 
anywhere. 
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Mr.  X.,  as  we  will  call  him,  is  a man  much  interested 
in  antiques.  With  Mrs.  X.  he  spends  many  a morning 
digging  around  in  antique  shops,  a hundred  or  more  of 
which  are  located  within  an  hour’s  drive  from  his  home. 
Until  school  claimed  her  this  year,  their  little  daughter 
Colette,  who  is  just  reaching  the  age  of  six,  accompanied 
them.  Strange  as  it  may  seem  she  appeared  to  enjoy 
these  pilgrimages,  a trait  inherited  perhaps  from  her 
antique-infected  parents,  or  possibly  acquired  from  numer- 
ous visits  to  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  Mass.,  in 
which  city  she  is  fortunate  enough  to  reside.  About  a 
year  and  a half  ago  Colette  displayed  the  first  symptom 
of  that  delightful  mental  condition,  antiqueomania.  Pull- 
ing her  father’s  sleeve  just  as  he  had  completed  an  espe- 
cially difficult  dicker  for  the  possession  of  a much-desired 
pewter  lamp,  she  pointed  to  a little  tin  teapot  and  said, 
“Papa,  please  buy  me  that.”  “But  why  do  you  want 
that?”  asked  her  father.  “Because  I like  it,”  was  the 
child’s  reply.  So  when  they  left  the  shop  they  were  a 
contented  family.  Mrs.  X.  had  purchased  an  amethyst 
bulb  vase  for  her  collection  of  colored  glass,  and  was 
happy.  Mr.  X.  was  happy  because  of  his  lamp  which 
would  go  equally  well  among  his  pewter  or  as  a part 
of  his  rapidly  growing  collection  of  early  lighting  appli- 
ances. And  Colette  seemed  extremely  happy  with  her 
tiny  teapot  of  tin. 

Now  the  word  “collection”  was  a very  common  one 
in  the  X.  household,  so  the  parents  were  not  greatly  sur- 
prised to  hear  Colette  suddenly  remark,  after  a long 
period  of  thoughtful  silence,  “Papa,  can  Colette  have  a 
collection  ?”  After  considerable  discussion  it  was  decided 
that  her  ambition  should  be  fostered.  Several  conditions 
were  imposed,  however,  with  three  of  primary  importance. 
First,  her  collection  was  to  be  treated  with  the  same  care 
and  respect  as  were  the  collections  of  her  parents.  Sec- 
ond, none  of  the  objects  making  up  the  collection  were 
to  be  used  as  playthings,  either  by  herself  or  her  little 
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friends.  Third,  that  if  any  desired  piece  was  considered 
too  expensive  by  her  parents,  there  would  be  no  coaxing 
or  scenes.  None  of  these  conditions  have  been  broken, 
nor  have  any  of  the  individual  objects  of  the  collection, 
though  it  now  numbers  more  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  items.  This  is  quite  remarkable  when  one  con- 
siders that  there  are  many  dolls  of  all  sizes,  crockery, 
glass  and  pottery,  as  well  as  toys  made  of  much  safer 
materials,  such  as  wood,  tin,  iron  and  pewter. 

The  collection  has  grown  largely  by  the  purchase  of 
reasonably-priced  playthings  of  other  days  (though  many 
have  considerable  value),  with  a few  gifts  from  friends 
and  kind-hearted  antique  dealers.  In  size  there  is  a great 
variation.  A tea  set  of  great  delicacy  is  so  small  that 
its  entire  ten  pieces  are  not  crowded  on  a beautifully 
lacquered,  oval  tray  less  than  two  inches  in  length,  while 
a sleigh  of  pleasing  lines,  with  its  original  gay  decora- 
tions, in  excellent  condition,  holds  comfortably  Colette 
and  one  of  her  little  friends.  At  the  beginning  a drawer 
in  the  child’s  wardrobe  was  of  sufficient  size  to  care  for 
the  collection,  but  it  has  now  grown  to  such  proportions 
that  two  cases  were  built  by  Mr.  X.  in  which  all  but 
the  larger  pieces  are  now  exhibited.  Great  is  the  joy  of 
Colette  when  a new  acquisition  requires  the  rearrange- 
ment of  a shelf  or  group  of  its  predecessors  for  its  proper 
display,  an  operation  which  she  performs  with  surprising 
understanding  and  great  care.  And  the  pride  in  her  voice 
when  she  speaks  of  “my  collection,”  is  worth  many  times 
the  expense  and  labor  necessary  for  its  formation. 

Among  the  various  groups,  which  seem  like  the  plunder 
of  Lilliput,  that  one  made  up  of  toys  of  tin  is  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting.  Here  will  be  found  articles  for 
the  table,  plates,  soup  dishes,  cups  and  saucers,  ladles 
and  spoons,  so  small  and  delicate  that  we  wonder  at  their 
survival  of  the  sixty  or  more  years  which  have  passed 
since  their  production.  Here  are  several  trays,  some  in 
plain  colors  and  others  with  many-colored  stenciling. 
Four  miniature  coffee  pots  are  in  the  group,  two  of  which 
have  the  unusual  feature  of  the  spigot  on  the  left  side, 
so  that  in  order  to  pour  out  the  coffee  one  needed  but 
to  turn  the  wrist  to  the  left.  One  of  these  coffee  pots 
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has  the  scarred  appearance  of  age,  for  its  faded  blue 
paint  is  badly  worn  and  scratched,  but  another  of  equally 
faded  red,  is  in  nearly  perfect  condition,  a possible  index 
as  to  the  character  of  the  children  to  whom  they  originally 
belonged. 

A mixing  bowl,  a wash  boiler  of  a very  early  type,  a 
baby’s  rattle  and  whistle  combined,  and  several  dust  pans, 
some  with  tracings  of  gold,  are  also  of  tin.  In  one  corner 
are  three  little  trunk-like  boxes,  with  bright-colored  decora- 
tions of  almost  modernistic  design,  though  they  are 
reminders  of  that  period  between  1825  and  1840,  when 
decorated  tinware  was  at  its  height  of  popularity.  Here 
also  are  three  tin  banks,  one  of  which  is  of  severe  archi- 
tectural design  with  the  words  savings  bank  painted 
over  its  door. 

On  another  shelf  is  a group  on  which  Colette’s  father 
often  casts  a longing  eye.  Here  is  a tiny  candlestick, 
but  slightly  more  than  an  inch  in  height,  and  a lamp, 
in  every  way  like  a candlestick  except  for  the  miniature 
whale-oil  burner  fitted  into  the  opening.  There  are  also 
two  quaint  candle  lanterns,  one  of  which  was  sent  to 
her  from  France,  and  the  other  spied  out  by  her  own 
bright  eyes,  on  a dusty  back  shelf  of  a country  antique 
shop.  They  are  somewhat  similar  in  design,  with  rounded 
backs  and  conical  tops,  and  square  projecting  windows, 
and  were  made  many  years  before  1800.  The  last  mem- 
ber of  this  group  is  a diminutive  candle  mold  for  two 
candles,  and  but  five  inches  tall,  a very  rare  little  piece 
with  a square  bottom  and  a circular  top.  Hot  long  ago 
a gentleman  interested  in  early  lighting  material  came 
to  see  her  father’s  collection,  and  incidentally  Colette 
invited  him  to  inspect  her  own.  He  greatly  desired  the 
little  candle  mold  and  offered  the  child  two  dollars  for 
each  inch  of  it.  Colette’s  reply  was  a polite  refusal  as 
she  quickly  secreted  the  mold  under  her  apron. 

Of  particular  interest  is  a group  of  ten  alphabet  plates, 
which  vary  in  diameter  from  two  to  six  inches,  and  the 
majority  of  which  are  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  years 
of  age.  Alphabet  plates  of  tin  and  especially  the  smaller 
sizes  are  extremely  difficult  to  find  and  their  owner  thor- 
oughly realizes  this  fact.  Incidentally  they  have  been  of 
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considerable  assistance  in  the  learning  of  her  ABC’s. 
All  of  these  plates  have  the  letters  stamped  into  their 
border,  while  in  the  center  of  nearly  all  are  various 
designs.  One  of  them,  evidently  an  importation  from 
England,  bears  the  picture  of  a many-spired  building. 
The  inscription  reads,  “ Aston  Hall,  erected  in  1680, 
bought  in  1858,  with  45  acres  of  land,  by  the  people  of 
Birmingham.”  On  another  plate  is  a cavalryman,  en- 
gaged in  conversation  with  another  soldier  on  foot,  who 
is  wearing  the  curious  large  military  hat  of  the  period. 
Another  is  finished  in  red  and  bears  a picture  of  the 
legendary  mulberry  bush,  around  which  four  young  lasses 
are  gracefully  dancing,  and  singing  as  they  dance,  “Here 
we  go  ’round  the  mulberry  bush  . . . All  on  a frosty 
morning.” 

Apparently  in  playful  derision  of  the  immemorial 
search  for  lost  youth,  the  smallest  plate  of  all  presents 
a curious  picture.  A sort  of  coffee  grinder  of  large  size 
is  being  operated  by  two  men ; protruding  from  the  open- 
ing at  the  top  are  the  heads  and  legs  of  several  per- 
sons, while  another  human  figure  of  much  smaller  size  is 
being  ejected  from  an  opening  at  the  bottom.  The  legend 
is,  “Grinding  old  into  young.”  Other  plates  are  decorated 
with  lions  and  horses,  and  children  at  play,  and  one, 
evidently  of  much  more  recent  origin  is  embellished  with 
a bust  of  Washington  and  thirteen  stars. 

Likewise  at  the  Essex  Institute,  long  a repository  of 
what  is  rare  and  interesting,  in  the  very  heart  of  the 
old  Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  there  is  an  unexampled 
variety  and  abundance  of  minute  tin  toys.  Some  of  them 
are  duplicates  of  those  in  Colette’s  collection,  but  there 
are  many  others  which  as  yet  she  has  not  been  fortunate 
enough  to  acquire.  The  Institute’s  collection  is  especially 
rich  in  decorated  tin.  There  are  trays  in  many  sizes  and 
variety  of  design,  including  one  of  extreme  rarity  with 
a cut-out,  lace  work  border.  Tea  kettles,  tea  pots  and 
tea  caddies,  all  with  their  original  colors  as  painted  sev- 
enty-five to  a hundred  years  ago,  and  a perfect  little  spice 
box  containing  three  compartments.  In  the  numerous 
doll  houses  constructed  at  several  different  periods,  are 
to  be  found  chairs  and  tables  and  bathtubs,  and  even  a 
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bird  cage  carefully  fashioned  of  tin.  In  the  kitchen  of 
one  of  these  houses  is  a curiously  constructed  water  pump 
which  will  actually  function  if  provided  with  a water 
supply. 

A Dutch  oven  and  a warming  pan  take  us  back  to  the 
days  when  the  fireplace  was  used  for  both  cooking  and 
heating  in  the  household,  while  a Franklin  stove,  with 
a finely  wrought  fender  and  a coal  scuttle  shows  us  how 
well  the  toys  of  the  children  kept  pace  with  the  progress 
of  the  parents.  Numerous  pieces  of  lighting  have  a place 
in  the  collection,  candlesticks  and  lamps,  and  a quaint  and 
very  rare  oil  can  for  whale  oil. 

Among  the  larger  pieces  in  this  collection  are  several 
of  particular  interest.  A grotesque  tin  monkey  which 
would  run  up  and  down  a string  at  the  command  of  his 
owner  has  bequeathed  his  descendants  to  the  children  of 
today,  but  an  examination  shows  his  construction  to  be 
much  less  finished  th^n  that  of  his  posterity.  Several 
horse-drawn  vehicles  excite  great  interest  in  youthful 
visitors.  One  of  these  is  a very  small  old-fashioned 
sleigh  with  a clownish  figure  holding  the  reins  over  a 
spirited  white  horse.  Another  is  a farm  wagon  drawn 
by  a pair  of  white  horses.  A bulky  female  figure  dressed 
in  flannel  with  a checkered  apron  and  sunbonnet,  sits 
comfortably  in  a buggy  and  leisurely  drives  a handsome 
brown  pacer. 

Two  railroad  trains  of  early  vintage  add  greatly  to 
the  attractiveness  of  this  collection.  Both  are  made  up 
of  a locomotive  and  two  passenger  coaches,  though  the 
larger  train,  and  apparently  the  older,  possesses  an  addi- 
tional wagon  in  the  form  of  a fuel  tender.  The  age  of 
these  trains  is  difficult  to  determine,  but  a study  of  the 
illustrated  railroad  advertisements  which  appeared  in 
many  of  the  old-time  newspapers,  would  indicate  their 
period  as  about  the  middle  of  the  nineteenth  century. 
The  locomotive  of  the  larger  train  with  its  underslung 
boiler,  and  its  two  curious  cylinders,  mounted  on  low 
platforms  just  beneath  the  cab,  carries  a little  bell  slung 
over  its  primitive  cowcatcher,  and  the  bulbous  smoke 
stack  is  decorated  with  an  eagle  in  full  flight.  The 
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gaily  decorated  passenger  coaches  are  named,  respectively, 
New  York  and  Boston. 

And  finally  the  Essex  Institute’s  collection  of  toys  of 
tin  includes  a magic  lantern  of  Italian  manufacture  and 
very  early  type.  We  like  to  think  of  this  as  a Christmas 
gift  to  some  Salem  youngster,  lovingly  imported  by  one 
of  those  grizzly  old  sea-captains  who  have  added  so  much 
to  Salem’s  fame.  Dim  indeed  must  have  been  the  pie* 
tures  thrown  on  the  sheet  by  the  small  whale-oil  lamp 
still  to  be  found  within  the  lantern.  And  careful  was 
its  owner,  for  the  many  slides,  as  well  as  the  thin,  wooden 
box  in  which  it  was  originally  packed,  are  still  in  per- 
fect condition. 

One  likes  to  think  of  all  the  pleasure  which  these  tiny 
toys  of  tin  have  brought  to  many  children  as  far  back 
as  the  late  eighteenth  century.  Even  today  they  afford 
diversion  to  countless  youthful  visitors,  who  are  shown 
through  the  museum  of  the  Essex  Institute  with  their 
parents.  But  they  are  among  typical  rarities  there  and 
like  the  toys  owned  by  little  Colette,  they  are  guarded 
well  and  treasured. 
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LOCAL  GOVERNMENT  UNDER  THE  FIRST 
CHARTER. 


By  Harrison  Merrill  Davis. 


A free  government,  as  commonly  understood,  is  one  in 
which  the  people  make  the  laws  through  their  elected 
representatives. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  under  the  first  char- 
ter was  not  a free  government.  To  call  it  a theocratic 
oligarchy,  on  the  other  hand,  is  not  to  describe  it  with 
accuracy,  but  to  give  it  a bad  name. 

It  is  true  that  the  Freemen  re-elected  from  year  to  year 
practically  the  same  group  of  leaders  to  be  their  Magis- 
trates, that  is,  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Assis- 
tants, but  those  leaders  were  kept  in  office  solely  because 
of  the  personal  influence  which  their  acknowledged  char- 
acter, orthodoxy,  and  ability  secured  to  them. 

The  influence  of  the  ministers  was  entirely  unofficial: 
they  had  no  political  functions  by  law,  but  gave  their 
advice  when  requested  by  the  magistrates.  Sometimes 
they  did  not  wait  to  be  consulted. 

The  government  of  Massachusetts  by  the  chartered 
Company  was  very  much  like  the  government  of  a popu- 
lous borough  in  England  by  its  Mayor  and  Aldermen,  or 
similar  officials,  chosen  not  by  the  inhabitants  at  large, 
but  by  some  comparatively  small  and  select  body  of  bur- 
gesses or  freemen  incorporated  by  royal  charter.  In  all 
such  cases  the  corporation  was  not  composed  of  all  the 
inhabitants,  but  only  of  the  larger  or  smaller  group  to 
which  the  charter  had  given  the  franchise  of  acting  as  a 
body  corporate. 

The  first  government  organized  in  Massachusetts,  which 
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derived  its  authority  from  the  charter  granted  by  King 
Charles  the  First  in  March,  1628,  to  Sir  Henry  Roswell 
and  his  associates,  was  that  of  Endecott  at  Salem.  Be- 
ginning at  the  time  when  he  received  from  England  one 
of  the  duplicate  originals  of  the  Charter  together  with 
notice  of  his  appointment  as  Governor  of  the  Company’s 
plantation,  his  administration  continued  until  the  coming 
of  Winthrop  in  the  summer  of  1630.  With  the  advent  of 
the  Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  in  per- 
son accompanied  by  some  of  the  Assistants,  and  bringing 
with  him  the  other  copy  of  the  Charter,  all  in  accordance 
with  the  vote  of  the  Freemen  in  General  Court  assembled, 
the  transfer  of  the  corporation  to  the  place  of  its  intended 
operations  was  accomplished.  The  original  plan  of  ruling 
the  colony  from  England  through  a local  governor  and 
council  subordinate  to  the  corporation,  which  should  re- 
main domiciled  in  the  mother  country,  was  thus  super- 
seded. 

Whether  or  not  the  leaders  from  the  first  contemplated 
such  a removal  as  possible  or  probable,  it  does  not  appear 
to  have  been  either  illegal  or  surreptitious.  The  charter 
does  not  specify  that  the  corporate  meetings  and  elections 
must  be  held  in  England,  and  the  Crown  lawyers  many 
years  afterwards  construed  the  charter  as  having  created 
a corporation  “upon  the  place,”  that  is  to  say,  as  one 
empowered  to  have  its  corporate  home  and  perform  its 
corporate  acts  in  the  territory  over-seas  which  it  had  been 
chartered  to  colonize  and  rule. 

The  removal  to  Massachusetts  was  proposed  by  the 
Governor  of  the  Company,  Mathew  Cradock,  but  I have 
not  seen  it  stated  whether  or  not  the  idea  originated  with 
him.  A number  of  wealthy  and  influential  members  of 
the  corporation  had  agreed  to  go  as  settlers  to  the  new 
colony  provided  the  whole  organization  should  first  by 
“order  of  Court”  be  permanently  removed  thither.  The 
words  “by  order  of  court”  do  not  refer,  as  some  writers 
have  assumed,  to  legal  proceedings,  but  to  a proper  order, 
vote,  or  resolution  of  the  Company’s  own  court,  which 
was  a meeting  of  the  members  or  Freemen,  as  they  were 
called,  duly  assembled  in  General  Court. 

Opposition  to  the  removal  of  the  corporation  to  Massa- 
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chusetts  and  to  the  holding  of  future  elections  and  meet- 
ings across  the  ocean  might  have  been  expected  to  come, 
not  from  the  authorities,  but  from  the  Freemen  of  the 
Company,  most  of  whom  did  not  intend  to  become  settlers, 
and  many  of  whom  had  also  invested  their  money  in  the 
enterprise.  As  a practical  matter  those  who  remained 
at  home  would  not  be  able  to  attend  future  meetings  of 
the  General  Court,  nor  vote,  or  be  elected  to  office.  It 
speaks  well  for  their  loyalty  to  the  ideals  and  purposes 
of  the  leaders  of  the  movement,  and  for  their  confidence 
in  the  ability  and  integrity  of  the  few  who  were  going  to 
emigrate,  that  this  radical  departure  met  with  general 
approval. 

The  number  of  the  Freemen  of  the  Company  prior  to 
the  removal  was  a little  over  one  hundred,  and  of  these 
not  over  a dozen  came  to  Massachusetts,  so  that  at  the 
first  meetings  of  the  General  Court  on  this  side  of  of  the 
ocean,  the  Governor,  Deputy  Governor,  and  Assistants 
included  nearly  all  the  Freemen  who  were  able  to  be 
present  at  a General  Court. 

The  admission  of  over  one  hundred  new  Freemen, 
which  took  place  within  a year  after  the  coming  of  Win- 
throp,  was  perhaps  not  intended  solely  as  a concession 
to  the  demands  of  the  settlers;  for  as  soon  as  it  became 
evident  that  the  colony  would  be  composed  of  numerous 
small  settlements  or  plantations  widely  scattered  in  a 
wilderness  destitute  of  roads  and  bridges,  those  few  men 
who  were  not  only  the  governing  body  but  were  at  the 
same  time  nearly  all  who  could  assemble  as  the  General 
Court  of  the  Company,  must  have  felt  the  necessity  for 
so  enlarging  the  number  of  Freemen  that  there  would  be 
a group  of  them  residing  in  each  community  to  represent 
the  corporation  and  to  organize  and  administer  local  gov- 
ernment. 

The  support  of  the  ministry,  the  building  and  mainte- 
nance of  meeting  houses,  roads  and  other  common  and 
public  utilities,  the  keeping  of  the  peace,  the  relief  of 
the  poor,  the  suppression  of  nuisances,  the  assessment  of 
taxes  for  these  local  purposes,  and  the  general  oversight 
of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the  people,  could  not  pru- 
dently be  left  to  the  initiative  and  control  of  outsiders; 
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nor  could  they  be  conveniently  administered  by  the  Gen- 
eral Court  and  the  executive  officers  of  the  Company 
charged  with  the  concerns  of  the  colony  as  a whole. 

The  theory  that  the  first  settlements,  of  their  own 
initiative,  organized  town  governments  of  a popular  char- 
acter for  the  purpose  of  administering  their  local  affairs, 
and  that  this  development  was  at  first  tolerated  and  after- 
wards accepted  by  the  authorities  of  the  Colony,  seems 
to  me  untenable.  On  the  contrary,  the  General  Court  and 
the  Assistants  from  the  first  treated  the  separate  planta- 
tions as  convenient  administrative  units,  like  the  town- 
ships and  parishes  of  England,  on  which  to  impose  the 
obligation  of  providing  for  the  local  needs  of  the  little 
communities,  under  the  control  of  those  of  the  inhabitants 
who  were  Freemen  of  the  Company. 

The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  was  a chartered  cor- 
poration, the  members  of  which,  called  the  Freemen,  had 
the  sole  and  exclusive  right  to  prescribe  the  qualifications 
of  new  members  and  the  terms  of  admission  to  the  Free- 
dom of  the  Company.  It  has  been  called  a mere  trading 
company,  and  the  corporate  proceedings  have  been  de- 
scribed as  an  attempt  to  wrest  the  charter  from  its  orig- 
inal purpose  and  make  it  serve  as  the  written  constitution 
of  a commonwealth.  This  view  does  not  seem  to  me  to 
be  in  accord  with  the  facts  or  with  seventeenth  century 
political  ideas.  That  the  corporation  was  not  a trading 
company  is  clear  to  anyone  wrho  takes  the  trouble  to  read 
the  Charter  through.  Its  purpose  was  to  found  a colony 
of  Englishmen  in  the  overseas  dominions  of  the  Crown. 
The  only  reference  to  trading  that  I can  remember  is  the 
exemption  from  taxation  for  a period  of  years  of  goods 
imported  from  England  or  exported  to  England. 

The  corporation  was  made  in  effect  the  Lord  Proprietor 
of  its  domain,  with  power  to  govern  all  subjects  of  the 
King  and  all  other  persons  willing  to  bear  allegiance  to 
the  King,  whom  the  Company  might  invite  or  permit  to 
settle  within  its  jurisdiction.  The  organization  of  the 
corporation  itself  was  prescribed  in  the  charter.  It  was 
to  have  a Governor,  a Deputy  Governor,  and  a Council 
of  eighteen  Assistants,  all  elected  by  the  Freemen  of  the 
Company  annually  at  a meeting  of  the  General  Court. 
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But  nothing  was  prescribed  as  to  the  form  of  govern- 
ment to  be  established  by  the  Company  for  the  inhabitants 
of  its  territory.  The  Company  was  left  free  to  make  such 
laws  and  to  create  such  administrative  and  executive 
agencies  as  it  saw  fit,  subject  only  to  the  limitations  that 
the  colonists  were  to  have  the  civil  rights  of  the  King’s 
subjects  and  that  the  laws  must  not  be  repugnant  to  the 
laws  of  England. 

Charles  was  not  a friend  of  the  Puritans,  and  some 
writers  have  marvelled  that  he  should  have  granted  such 
powers  to  members  of  a despised  denomination.  It  may 
have  been  that  his  advisers,  because  of  the  financial  re- 
sources and  respectable  character  of  the  promoters  of  the 
enterprise,  welcomed  this  opportunity  to  make  certain 
the  colonization  of  Kew  England  by  subjects  of  the  King, 
as  a bulwark  against  attempted  colonization  by  other 
powers.  That  would  have  been  a statesmanlike  motive. 
It  is  quite  probable  also  that  the  King  was  moved  in 
part  at  least  by  financial  reasons,  and  that  he  received  a 
consideration  from  the  promoters  in  coin  of  the  realm. 
The  Stuart  kings,  in  their  constant  search  for  sources  of 
revenue,  made  much  use  and  abuse  of  the  royal  preroga- 
tive, and  were  constantly  revoking  and  re-issuing  charters 
of  boroughs  and  cities,  and  granting  new  ones,  generally 
for  some  consideration  other  than  the  King’s  “free  grace 
and  mere  motion.” 

The  idea  of  a written  constitution,  adopted  by  the 
people  and  deriving  its  force  and  validity  from  the  con- 
sent of  the  governed,  did  not  become  general  until  long 
after  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  century.  During  the 
fifty  odd  years  when  Massachusetts  was  ruled  by  this 
chartered  corporation,  Englishmen  were  not  free  citizens 
but  subjects  of  the  King,  and  their  civil  rights  and  liber- 
ties were  regarded  either  as  founded  on  the  custom  and 
tradition  of  the  common  law  or  as  derived  from  privileges 
and  franchises  expressly  granted  by  the  sovereign  in 
Magna  Charta  or  in  some  later  charter. 

The  General  Court  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company 
was  from  first  to  last  an  assembly  of  the  Freemen  or 
members  of  the  corporation  as  provided  in  the  charter. 
As  the  population  increased  and  the  towns  grew  more 
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numerous,  more  Freemen  were  admitted.  It  is  said  that 
record  has  been  found  of  the  names  of  about  2,500  Free- 
men in  all,  but  of  course  by  reason  of  deaths  and  of  the 
many  persons  who  went  back  to  England  or  removed  to 
other  colonies,  there  were  never  as  many  as  2,500  Free- 
men at  any  one  time,  probably  not  as  many  as  2,000,  even 
during  the  last  years  of  the  Company.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Freemen  never  exceeded  one-fifth  of  the  total 
number  of  adult  men  in  the  colony. 

This  appears  to  us  like  an  unfair  limitation  of  the 
franchise,  especially  as  none  but  church-members  were 
eligible  as  Freemen.  But  it  probably  did  not  seem  strange 
or  oppressive  to  the  people  of  the  colony,  although  here 
and  there  some  individual  may  have  objected  to  the  re- 
quirement of  church-membership  as  a qualification.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  even  church  members  had  no 
right  to  demand  admission  as  Freemen,  and  without 
doubt,  almost  any  man  of  whom  any  considerable  number 
of  Freemen  approved  as  a candidate  for  admission  to 
their  body,  would  be  found  to  be  a church  member  or 
able  to  become  one.  In  the  City  of  London,  no  one  was 
qualified  for  admission  as  a Freeman  who  had  not  first 
been  admitted  a Freeman  of  one  of  the  great  London 
Companies.  When  we  consider  the  kind  of  a common- 
wealth that  the  Puritans  planned  to  establish  in  Massa- 
chusetts, it  was  obviously  wise  to  restrict  the  Freedom 
of  the  Company  to  persons  like-minded  with  the  original 
associates.  This  policy  evidently  commended  itself  not 
only  to  the  Assistants  and  the  ministers,  but  also  to  the 
Freemen  at  large,  for  it  could  have  been  abandoned  at  any 
time  by  action  of  the  General  Court.  And  the  policy 
cannot  have  been  unpopular  among  the  inhabitants  who 
were  not  Freemen,  for  any  serious  discontent  on  the  part 
of  their  neighbors,  in  the  little  towns  where  they  lived, 
would  have  put  such  pressure  upon  the  Freemen  that 
they  would  not  have  been  able  to  resist  making  a change. 

It  was  soon  found  inconvenient  for  all  the  Freemen 
to  leave  their  homes  and  assemble  in  General  Court,  and 
it  was  made  lawful  for  the  Freemen  of  every  plantation 
to  choose  deputies  to  attend  the  General  Court,  with  au- 
thority to  deal  on  their  behalf  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
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Commonwealth  wherein  the  Freemen  had  to  do;  the  mat- 
ter of  election  of  Magistrates  and  other  officers  only  ex- 
cepted, wherein  every  Freeman  was  to  give  his  own  voice. 
And  the  number  of  deputies  was  afterwards  limited  by 
the  following  provision: 

“Forasmuch,  as  through  the  blessing  of  God,  the  num- 
ber of  Towns  are  much  increased,  It  is  therefore  ordered 
and  by  this  Court  enacted,  That  henceforth  no  town 
shall  send  more  than  two  Deputies  to  the  General  Court, 
though  the  number  of  Freemen  in  any  town  be  more  than 
twenty.  And  that  all  towns  which  have  not  to  the  num- 
ber of  twenty  Freemen  shall  send  but  one  Deputy,  & 
such  towns  as  have  not  ten  Freemen  shall  send  none, 
but  such  Freemen  shall  vote  with  the  next  town  in  the 
choice  of  their  Deputie  or  Deputies  til  this  Court  take 
further  order.” 

The  deputies  were  not  chosen  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
town  but  by  the  Freemen  who  resided  therein.  The  town 
was  not  considered  as  a body  politic,  and  as  such  entitled 
to  representation;  it  was  the  Freemen  who  lived  in  the 
town  who  were  entitled  under  the  Charter  to  their  voice 
in  the  General  Court  and  who  were  permitted  to  be  rep- 
resented by  their  deputies.  This  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  no  deputy  went  to  the  General  Court  from  any  town 
where  less  than  ten  Freemen  resided,  but  the  Freemen 
in  such  a town  joined  with  the  Freemen  of  the  adjoining 
town  in  choosing  a deputy  or  deputies.  Further  confir- 
mation is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  number  of  deputies 
was  not  fixed  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,  but  in  proportion  to  the  number  of 
Freemen  who  happened  to  live  there.  Also  the  Freemen 
of  any  town  were  permitted  to  choose  as  their  deputy  any 
Freeman  of  the  Company,  residing  in  any  part  of  the 
colony. 

From  1630  to  1642  was  the  period  when  many  new 
settlers  were  coming  to  the  colony,  and  they  very  often 
came  in  groups  or  companies  under  the  leadership  of  a 
minister.  The  General  Court  was  kept  busy  locating  new 
settlements,  granting  lands  and  fixing  the  boundaries  of 
the  new  townships.  They  did  not  think  of  the  towns  as 
municipal  corporations.  The  only  municipal  corporations 
that  they  knew  anything  about  were  the  English  boroughs, 
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which  under  charters  from  the  Crown,  or  in  some  cases 
by  immemorial  prescription,  had  a form  of  local  govern- 
ment free  from  the  control  of  the  County  Justices  of  the 
Peace  and  other  officials  who  administered  local  govern- 
ment throughout  England,  outside  of  these  privileged 
areas.  They  had  all  come  from  one  or  the  other  of  the 
thousands  of  parishes  into  which  England  was  divided, 
and  they  were  familiar  with  the  civil  and  religious  func- 
tions of  the  usual  parish  officers,  the  Churchwardens,  the 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  the  Surveyors  of  Highways,  and 
the  Constables.  Neither  the  parishes  of  England,  nor  the 
townships,  into  which  some  of  the  larger  parishes  were 
sub-divided,  had  been  created  hv  Act  of  Parliament  or 
by  royal  charter.  Their  boundaries,  their  obligations,  and 
the  powers  and  duties  of  their  officials,  all  owed  their 
existence  to  tradition  and  immemorial  custom,  except  as 
Parliament  had  from  time  to  time  imposed  new  obliga- 
tions. Therefore  the  General  Court,  in  dividing  the  set- 
tled area  of  the  colony  into  townships  and  imposing  upon 
towm  officers  duties  like  those  imposed  upon  parish  officers 
in  England,  was  not  usurping  the  power  to  create  cor- 
porations, but  was  merely  adopting  a machinery  of  local 
administration  like  that  to  which  all  the  people  had  been 
accustomed  in  the  mother  country. 

William  Pynchon,  one  of  the  first  group  of  Assistants 
or  Magistrates,  writes  to  Winthrop,  in  1646,  recommend- 
ing that  the  laws  of  England  be  preserved  and  adhered 
to  “except  those  that  be  contrary  to  God” — “for  I remem- 
ber,” he  writes,  “at  our  first  coming,  as  soon  as  ever  the 
people  were  divided  into  several  plantations,  you  did 
presently  nominate  a constable  for  each  plantation  as  the 
most  common  officer  of  the  King’s  peace,  and  gave  them 
their  oath  in  true  substance  as  the  Constables  take  it  in 
England ; likewise  all  controversies  about  meum  and  tuum 
were  tried  by  juries  after  the  manner  of  England,  and 
after  a while  grand  juries  were  appointed  for  further 
inquiry  into  such  matter  as  might  tend  to  the  King’s 
peace.” 

The  power  of  legislating  for  the  colony  was  vested  by 
the  Charter  in  the  Ereemen  of  the  Company  assembled 
in  General  Court,  who  made  laws  binding  not  only  upon 
themselves  but  also  upon  all  the  inhabitants  subject  to 
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the  Company’s  jurisdiction.  The  power  of  taxation  was 
plainly  implied.  The  corporation  could  not  govern  a 
growing  commonwealth  with  no  financial  resources  other 
than  income  from  its  commercial  activities  and  assess- 
ments laid  upon  its  own  members.  As  the  source  of  title 
to  the  lands  which  it  granted  to  towns,  groups  of  pro- 
prietors, and  individuals,  the  Company  might  have  made 
its  grants  conditional  upon  the  payment  of  graduated  an- 
nual rentals.  To  levy  taxes,  for  building  forts  and  for 
other  public  purposes,  and  to  apportion  the  same  among 
the  several  towns,  was  a necessary  exercise  of  the  powers 
of  government  vested  in  the  Company,  and  a much  less 
vexatious  method  of  raising  a revenue  than  perpetual 
land  rents. 

A collection  of  laws  was  printed  at  Cambridge  in  1648, 
which  may  properly  be  deemed  the  first  of  the  series  of 
Revised  Statutes  of  Massachusetts.  It  was  not  a new 
body  of  laws,  but  a compilation,  with  additions  and  re- 
visions, of  the  laws  and  orders  of  a general  nature  which 
had  been  previously  enacted  by  the  General  Court.  This 
volume  is  entitled  “The  Book  of  the  General  Laws  and 
Liberties  concerning  the  Inhabitants  of  Massachusetts,” 
published  by  the  General  Court  at  Boston  on  the  14th  of 
the  first  month  Anno  1647,  printed  at  Cambridge  1648, 
“to  be  solde  at  the  shop  of  Hezekiah  Usher  in  Bos- 
ton.” Apparently  the  Treasurer  of  the  Company  at 
the  request  of  the  General  Court,  underwrote  the  cost  of 
the  books,  for  he  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  re- 
imbursement, explaining  that  certain  corrections  and 
changes  made  by  the  General  Court  subsequent  to  the 
official  date  of  publication  in  1647  had  been  overlooked 
when  the  books  were  printed  the  following  year,  so  that 
the  edition  was  unsaleable  and  many  of  the  books  de- 
stroyed. The  Treasurer  was  awarded  twenty  pounds  to 
make  good  his  loss.  This  incident  may  explain  the  fact 
that  until  quite  recently  not  a single  copy  was  known  to 
be  in  existence.  The  copy  now  in  the  Huntington  Li- 
brary in  California  came  to  light  in  England  at  the  sale 
of  a private  library.  In  the  vigorous  language  of  the  late 
Hathan  Matthews:  “That  copy  was  bought  by  a London 
bookseller  and  sold  to  one  of  those  despicable  book  collec- 
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tors  whose  sole  objective  is  to  spend  tbeir  money  in  buying 
books  and  then  hiding  them,  with  the  idea  that  when  they 
die  and  their  collection  is  sold  they  will  bring  a great 
price  and  incidentally  bring  great  posthumous  repute  to 
them.”  Mr.  Matthews  explained  however  that  he  did 
not  include  Mr.  Huntington  in  his  strictures,  as  he  was 
not  at  all  that  type  of  collector. 

The  vital  principle  of  the  Puritan  political  philosophy 
is  expressed  in  the  quotation  from  Scripture  which  ap- 
pears on  the  title  page  of  this  book  of  the  Laws  of  1648 : 

“Whosoever  therefore  resisteth  the  power,  resisteth  the 
ordinance  of  God,  and  they  that  resist  receive  to  them- 
selves damnation.” — Romanes  13 : 2. 

There  is  an  introduction  addressed  to  the  Inhabitants 
of  Massachusetts,  in  which  the  official  theories  as  to  Church 
and  State  and  as  to  the  status  of  the  non-freemen  find 
expression  in  passages  like  the  following: 

“This  hath  been  no  small  priviledge  and  advantage  to 
us  in  Hew  England  that  our  Churches  and  civil  State 
have  been  planted  and  growne  up  (like  two  twinnes) 
together  like  that  of  Israel  in  the  wilderness  by  which 
wee  were  put  in  minde  (and  had  opportunitie  put  into 
our  hands)  not  only  to  gather  our  Churches  and  set  up 
the  Ordinances  of  Christ  Jesus  in  them  according  to  the 
Apostolick  patterne  by  such  light  as  the  Lord  graciously 
afforded  us:  but  also  withall  to  frame  our  civil  Politie 
and  lawes  according  to  the  rules  of  his  most  holy 
word  whereby  each  do  help  and  strengthen  other  (the 
Churches  the  civil  Authoritie,  and  the  civil  Authoritie 
the  Churches)  and  so  both  prosper  the  better  without 
such  aemulation  and  contention  for  priviledges  or  prior- 
ity as  have  proved  the  misery  (if  not  ruine)  of  both 
in  some  other  places. 

“You  have  called  us  from  amongst  the  rest  of  our 
Bretheren  and  given  us  power  to  make  these  lawes:  we 
must  now  call  upon  you  to  see  them  executed:  remem- 
bring  that  old  & true  proverb,  The  execution  of  the  law 
is  the  life  of  the  law.  If  one  sort  of  you  viz:  non-Free- 
men  should  object  that  you  had  no  hand  in  calling  us 
to  this  worke,  and  therefore  think  yourselves  not  bound 
to  obedience  &c.  Wee  answer  that  a subsequent  or 
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implicit  consent  is  of  like  force  in  this  case  as  an  expresse 
precedent  power:  for  in  putting  your  persons  and  estates 
into  the  protection  and  way  of  subsistence  held  forth  and 
exercised  within  this  Jurisdiction,  you  doe  tacitly  sub- 
mit to  this  Government  and  to  all  the  wholesome  lawes 
thereof,  and  so  is  the  common  repute  in  all  nations  and 
that  upon  this  Maxim,  Qui  sentit  commodum  sentire 
debet  et  opus.” 

That  they  did  not  intend  ever  to  condone  disobedience 
to  the  “civil  Authoritie”  on  the  plea  of  the  “higher  law,” 
they  gave  full  warning  in  the  following  language:  “That 
distinction  which  is  put  between  the  Lawes  of  God  and 
the  lawes  of  men  becomes  a snare  to  many  as  it  is  mis- 
applyed  in  the  ordering  of  their  obedience  to  civil  Author- 
ise; for  when  the  Authoritie  is  of  God  and  that  in  way 
of  an  Ordinance  Rom.  13.1.  and  when  the  administration 
of  it  is  according  to  deductions  and  rules  gathered  from 
the  word  of  God  and  the  clear  light  of  nature  in  civil 
nations,  surely  there  is  no  humane  law  that  tendeth  to 
common  good  (according  to  those  principles)  but  the 
same  is  mediately  a law  of  God,  and  that  in  way  of  an 
Ordinance  which  all  are  to  submit  unto  and  that  for 
conscience  sake.  Rom.  13.5.” 

Thus  is  proclaimed  the  Divine  Right  of  the  civil  Au- 
thoritie, to  wit : the  Great  and  General  Court  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Bay  Company;  and  that  this  Authoritie  was 
“of  God,”  and  was  exercised  for  the  common  good  in 
accordance  with  the  word  of  God  and  the  law  of  Nature, 
admitted  for  them  of  no  doubt  or  denial. 

The  introduction,  in  one  paragraph,  refers  to  the  time 
spent  by  the  General  Court  in  making  laws  and  repeal- 
ing and  altering  them  so  often,  and  quotes  in  excuse 
the  saying  of  the  Civilian  (sic),  “Crescit  in  orbe  dolus.” 

There  are  many  provisions  in  the  Laws  of  1648  relating 
to  towns  and  the  duties  of  town  officers.  These  pro- 
visions and  those  defining  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Assis- 
tants as  Magistrates,  give  the  outlines  of  the  system  of 
local  government  under  the  Charter  after  it  had  become 
fully  organized.  The  later  revisions  of  1660  and  1672 
made  few  changes. 

As  three-quarters  or  more  of  the  grown  men  of  the 
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colony  were  not  Freemen,  it  is  interesting  to  observe 
wliat  share,  if  any,  the  non-Freemen  were  entitled  to  take 
in  the  local  affairs  of  their  towns. 

First,  the  General  Court  had  ordered,  decreed  and 
declared:  “That  everie  man,  whether  Inhabitant  or  For- 
reiner,  Free  or  not  Free  shall  have  libertie  to  come  to 
any  publick  Court,  Counsell,  or  Town-meeting;  and  either 
by  speech  or  writing  to  move  any  lawfull,  seasonable  or 
material  question;  or  to  present  any  necessarie  motion, 
complaint,  petition,  bill  or  information  whereof  that 
Meeting  hath  proper  cognisance,  so  it  be  done  in  conven- 
ient time,  due  order  and  respective  manner.” 

Jurymen  were  chosen  by  the  Freemen  only,  at  meet- 
ings warned  by  the  town  constable  pursuant  to  process 
from  the  Recorder  of  the  Court.  But  the  Freemen  could 
choose  as  jurymen  persons  who  were  not  Freemen,  as 
appears  by  the  following  order  of  the  General  Court: 
“This  Court  taking  into  consideration  the  useful  Parts 
and  abilities  of  divers  Inhabitants  amongst  us  which  are 
not  Freemen,  which  if  improved  to  public  use,  the  affairs 
of  this  Common-wealth  may  be  the  easier  caried  an  end 
(sic)  in  the  sever  all  Towns  of  this  Jurisdiction,  doth 
order  and  hereby  declare;  That  henceforth  it  shall  and 
may  be  lawfull  for  the  Freemen  within  any  of  the  said 
Towns  to  make  choice  of  such  Inhabitants  (though  non- 
Freemen)  who  have  taken,  or  shall  take  the  Oath  of 
lidelitie  to  this  Government  to  be  Jurie-men,  and  to  have 
their  Vote  in  the  choice  of  the  Select-men  for  the  town 
Affairs,  Assessments  of  Rates  and  other  Prudentials 
proper  to  the  Select-men  of  the  several  Towns.  Provided 
still  that  the  major  part  of  all  companies  of  Select-men 
be  Free-men  from  time  to  time  that  shall  make  any 
valid  Act.  As  also,  where  no  Select-men  are,  to  have 
their  Vote  in  ordering  of  Schools,  hearding  of  cattle,  lay- 
ing out  of  High-wayes  and  distributing  of  Lands;  any 
Law,  Use  or  Custom  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding. 
Provided  also  that  no  non-Freeman  shall  have  his  Vote 
untill  he  have  attained  the  age  of  twenty  one  years.” 
The  reference  to  places  “where  no  Selectmen  are”  is 
probably  explained  by  the  fact  that  there  were  from  time 
to  time  settlements  not  yet  organized  as  towns,  as  where 
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lands  had  been  granted  to  a group  of  proprietors  with  a 
view  to  the  future  settlement  of  a town.  These  un- 
organized townships  were  sometimes  called  “peculiars,” 
and  in  such  places  temporarily  the  non-Freemen  were 
authorized  to  have  a voice  in  the  common  concerns  of  the 
new  settlement. 

That  the  small  number  of  Freemen  was  not  altogether 
due  to  a policy  of  restricting  the  number  admitted,  is 
indicated  by  the  following  enactment  occasioned,  it  would 
seem,  by  the  want  of  public  spirit  on  the  part  of  persons 
qualified  to  become  Freemen: 

“Whereas  there  are  within  this  J urisdiction  many  mem- 
bers of  Churches  who  to  exempt  themselves  from  all  pub- 
lick  service!  in  the  Common-wealth  will  not  come  in  to  bo 
made  Freemen,  it  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court  and 
the  Authoritie  thereof,  That  all  such  members  of  Churches 
in  the  severall  towns  within  this  Jurisdiction  shall  not 
be  exempted  from  such  publick  service  as  they  are  from 
time  to  time  chosen  to  by  the  Freemen  of  the  severall 
towns;  as  Constables,  Jurors,  Select-men  and  Surveyors 
of  high-wayes.  And  if  any  such  person  shall  refuse  to- 
serve  in,  or  take  upon  him  any  such  Office  being  legally 
chosen  thereunto,  he  shall  pay  for  every  such  refusall 
such  Fine  as  the  town  shall  impose,  not  exceeding  twenty 
shillings  as  Freemen  are  lyable  to  in  such  cases.” 

The  obligation  of  all  to  contribute  to  the  common 
charges,  whether  Freemen  or  not,  is  imposed  in  the  fol- 
lowing terms: 

“This  Court  taking  into  consideration  the  necessity  of 
an  equal  contribution  to  all  common  charges  in  towns, 
and  observing  that  the  chief  occasion  of  the  defect  heerin 
ariseth  from  hence,  that  many  of  those  who  are  not  Free- 
men nor  members  of  any  Church  doe  take  advantage 
thereby  to  withdraw  their  help  in  such  voluntary  contri- 
butions as  are  in  use,  It  is  therefore  ordered  by  this  Court 
and  Authoritie  thereof,  That  everie  Inhabitant  shal 
henceforth  contribute  to  all  charges  both  in  Church  & 
Commonwealth  wherof  he  doth  or  may  receive  benefit: 
and  every  such  inhabitant  who  shall  not  voluntarily  con- 
tribute proportionablv  to  his  ability  with  the  Freemen  of 
the  same  town,  to  all  common  charges  both  civil  and  eccle- 
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siastical  shall  be  compelled  thereto  by  assessment  & 
distresse  to  be  levied  by  the  Constable  or  other  Officer  of 
the  town  as  in  other  Cases : and  that  the  lands  & estates  of 
all  men  (wherever  they  dwell)  shall  be  rated  for  all  town 
charges  both  civil  and  ecclesiasticall  as  aforesaid  where 
the  lands  and  estates  shal  lye:  their  persons  where  they 
dwell.” 

The  Freemen  of  every  township,  with  such  others  as 
were  permitted  to  vote  in  town  meeting,  were  authorized 
by  the  General  Court  to  make  such  laws  and  constitutions 
as  might  concern  the  welfare  of  their  town,  provided 
they  were  not  of  a criminal  but  only  of  a prudential 
nature  and  that  their  penalty  did  not  exceed  20  shillings 
for  one  offence  and  that  they  were  not  “repugnant  to 
the  publick  Laws  and  Orders  of  the  Countrie.” 

The  choice  of  Selectmen  was  authorized  as  follows: 

“Also  that  the  Freemen  of  everie  town  or  Township 
with  such  other  the  Inhabitants  as  have  taken  the  Oath 
of  fidelitie  shall  have  full  power  to  choos  yearly,  or  for 
lesse  time,  within  each  Township  a convenient  number 
of  fit  men  to  order  the  planting  and  prudential  occasions 
of  that  Town,  according  to  instructions  given  them  in 
writing.  Provided,  nothing  be  done  by  them  contrary 
to  the  publick  Laws  and  Orders  of  the  Countrie.  Pro- 
vided also  that  the  number  of  such  Select  persons  be 
not  above  nine.” 

All  towns  were  directed  to  take  care  from  time  to  time 
to  order  and  dispose  of  all  single  persons  and  inmates 
within  their  towns  to  service  or  otherwise.  It  was  ordered 
that  there  should  be  a sufficient  Pound  in  every  town  and 
village. 

Every  township,  or  such  as  are  deputed  to  order  the 
prudential  affairs  thereof,  is  authorized  to  “present”  to 
the  Quarter  Court  all  idle  and  unprofitable  persons,  and 
all  children  who  are  not  diligently  employed  by  their 
parents. 

Some  of  the  duties  imposed  on  the  Selectmen  were  the 
following : 

To  regulate  the  fencing,  planting,  sowing,  feeding  and 
ordering  of  the  common  fields  where  the  occupiers  do 
not  agree. 
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To  appoint  once  a year  a committee  to  perambulate  the 
town  boundaries. 

To  appoint  fence-viewers. 

To  hear  and  determine  small  causes  and  try  petty 
offences  with  same  powers  as  a Magistrate,  when  the  only 
magistrate  in  town  is  an  interested  party. 

To  list  all  male  persons  over  sixteen,  and  make  annual 
valuations  of  property  for  taxation. 

Selectmen  were  enjoined  by  the  General  Court  to  have 
a vigilant  eye  over  their  brethren  and  neighbors  where 
they  dwelt,  to  see  that  no  heads  of  families  neglected  to 
teach  their  children  and  apprentices  to  read  the  English 
tongue  and  knowledge  of  the  capital  laws;  and  masters 
of  families  were  enjoined  at  least  once  a week  to  catechize 
their  children  in  the  grounds  and  principles  of  religion, 
so  that  they  might  be  able  to  answer  when  questioned  by 
their  parents  or  masters  or  any  of  the  selectmen. 

And  all  masters  and  parents  were  enjoined  to  bring 
up  their  children  and  apprentices  in  some  useful  calling, 
labor,  or  employment,  either  in  husbandry  or  some  other 
trade  profitable  to  themselves  and  the  commonwealth,  “if 
they  will  not  or  cannot  train  them  up  in  learning  to  fit 
them  for  higher  employment.” 

The  marriage  of  any  orphans  not  bound  to  service  by 
their  parents  when  alive,  required  the  approval  of  the 
major  part  of  the  Selectmen  or  of  a Magistrate. 

The  duties  of  the  Town  Constable  are  prescribed  in 
much  detail: 

Constables  are  to  whip  and  punish  by  order  of  Author- 
ise in  their  owTn  towns,  “unless  they  can  get  another  to 
do  it.” 

Every  constable  is  authorized  to  make,  sign,  and  put 
forth  Pursuits  or  Hue  and  Cries  after  Murderers,  Man- 
slayers,  Peace-Breaking  Thieves,  Robbers,  Burglars,  and 
•other  Capital  Offenders  where  no  Magistrate  is  near  at 
hand.  Also  to  apprehend  without  warrant  such  as  are 
overtaken  with  drink,  Sabbath-breakers,  liars,  vagrants, 
or  any  other  offenders,  either  by  sight  of  the  constable  or 
by  present  information  from  others.  Also  to  make  search 
for  such  persons  on  the  Sabbath-day  or  on  other  occasions, 
in  all  licensed  houses  or  other  suspected  or  disorderly 
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places  and  keep  them  in  safe  custody  till  opportunity 
serve  to  bring  them  before  one  of  the  next  Magistrates, 
for  further  examination.  Persons  refusing  to  assist  the 
Constables  to  be  fined  by  warrant  from  any  Magistrate 
before  whom  such  offender  be  brought.  And  that  no  man 
may  plead  ignorance  for  such  neglect  or  refusal,  it  is 
ordered  that  every  Constable  shall  have  a black  staff  of 
five  foot  long,  tipped  at  the  upper  end  about  five  inches 
with  brass,  as  a badge  of  office. 

The  establishment  of  new  Churches  required  the  ap- 
proval of  the  General  Court,  as  appears  from  the  follow- 
ing ordinance: 

“All  the  people  of  God  within  this  Jurisdiction  who 
are  not  in  a Church  way  and  be  orthodox  in  judgment 
and  not  scandalous  in  life  shall  have  full  libertie  to 
gather  themselves  into  a Church  estate,  provided  they 
doe  it  in  a Christian  way  with  due  observation  of  the> 
rules  of  Christ  revealed  in  his  word.  Provided  also  that 
the  General  Court  doth  not,  nor  will  hereafter  approve 
of  any  such  Companyes  of  men  as  shall  joyne  in  any 
pretended  way  of  Church  fellowship  unless  they  shall 
acquaint  the  Magistrates  and  the  Elders  of  the  neigh- 
bour Churches  where  they  intend  to  jovn,  & have  their 
approbation  therein.” 

And  it  is  further  ordered  that  no  person  being  a mem- 
ber of  any  church  which  shall  be  gathered  without  the 
approbation  of  the  Magistrates  and  the  said  churches  shall 
be  admitted  to  the  freedom  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Every  church  was  to  have  free  liberty, 

(1)  to  exercise  all  the  ordinances  of  God  according' 
to  the  rules  of  Scripture, 

(2)  to  elect  and  ordain  all  her  officers  from  time  to 
time,  “Provided  they  be  able,  pious  and  orthodox,” 

(3)  to  deal  with  her  members  in  a church  way  that 
are  in  the  hands  of  justice,  so  as  not  to  retard  or  hinder 
the  course  thereof,  and 

(4)  to  deal  with  a Magistrate,  Deputy  of  Court,  or 
other  officer,  that  is  a member,  in  a church  way  in  case 
of  apparent  or  just  offence,  so  as  it  be  done  with  due 
observance  and  respect. 

Ministers  and  Elders  of  “neer  adjoyning”  churches- 
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were  authorized  to  gather  in  monthly  conferences  con- 
cerning matters  of  doctrine,  worship,  or  church  gov- 
ernment, but  the  independence  of  the  individual  churches 
was  protected  by  the  enactment  that  nothing  be  con- 
cluded and  imposed  by  way  of  Authoritie  from  one 
or  more  churches  upon  another  but  only  by  way  of  broth- 
erly conferences  and  consultations. 

Disparagement  or  contempt  of  the  minister  or  his  teach- 
ing was  an  offence  punishable  by  the  Magistrate,  and  for 
the  second  offence  the  penalty  was  five  pounds  fine,  or  to 
stand  two  hours  openly  upon  a block  or  stool  four  feet 
high  on  a lecture  day,  with  a paper  fixed  on  the  culprit’s 
breast,  written  in  capital  letters : “An  Open  and  Obstinate 
Contemner  of  God’s  Holy  Ordinances,”  that  others  might 
fear  and  be  ashamed  of  breaking  out  into  like  wickedness. 

Every  person  was  required  to  attend  meeting  on  the 
Lord’s  Day  and  on  public  fast  days  and  days  of  thanks- 
giving, on  penalty  of  five  shillings  fine,  all  such  offences 
to  be  heard  and  determined  by  any  one  Magistrate  or 
more  from  time  to  time. 

The  ultimate  control  in  matters  ecclesiastical  was  re- 
served to  the  civil  authority,  in  the  following  language : 

“Forasmuch  as  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  Churches 
and  members  thereof  as  well  as  civil  Rights  & Liberties 
are  carefully  to  be  maintained,  it  is  ordered  by  this  Court 
& decreed,  That  the  civil  Authoritie  heer  established  hath 
power  and  liberty  to  see  the  peace,  ordinance  and  rules 
of  Christ  be  observed  in  everie  Church  according  to  his 
word.  As  also  to  deal  with  any  church-member  in  a 
way  of  civil  justice  notwithstanding  any  church  relation, 
office  or  interest;  so  it  be  done  in  a civil  and  not  in  an 
ecclesiastical  way.  Nor  shall  any  church  censure  degrade 
or  depose  any  man  from  any  civil  dignity,  office,  or 
authoritie  he  shall  have  in  the  Common-wealth.” 

The  official  theology  was  made  a part  of  the  law  of  the 
land  by  the  following  provision  aimed  at  “Heresies” : 

“Although  no  humane  power  be  Lord  over  the  Faith 
& Consciences  of  men,  and  therefore  may  not  constrein 
them  to  believe  or  professe  against  their  Consciences: 
yet  because  such  as  bring  in  damnable  heresies,  tending 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Christian  Faith,  and  destruc- 
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tion  of  the  soules  of  men  ought  duly  to  be  restreined 
from  such  notorious  impiety,  it  is  therefore  ordered  and 
decreed  by  this  Court ; That  if  any  Christian  within 
this  Jurisdiction  shall  go  about  to  subvert  and  destroy 
the  Christian  Faith  and  Religion,  by  broaching  or  main- 
teining  any  damnable  heresie;  as  denying  the  immor- 
talitie  of  the  Soul,  or  the  resurrection  of  the  body,  or 
any  sin  to  be  repented  of  in  the  Regenerate,  or  any  evil 
done  by  the  outward  man  to  be  accounted  sin:  or  deny- 
ing that  Christ  gave  himself  a Ransom  for  our  sins,  or 
shall  affirm  that  wee  are  not  justified  by  his  Death  and 
Righteousness,  but  by  the  perfection  of  our  own  works; 
or  shall  deny  the  moralitie  of  the  fourth  commandment, 
or  shall  indeavor  to  seduce  others  to  any  the  heresies 
aforementioned,  everie  such  person  continuing  obstinate 
therein  after  due  means  of  conviction  shall  be  sentenced 
to  Banishment.” 

Jesuits  and  priests  of  Rome  were  forbidden  to  come 
within  the  jurisdiction,  Ana-baptists  were  denounced  as 
“Incendiaries  of  comm  on  wealths  and  Infectors  of  per- 
sons,” on  the  ground,  as  stated,  that  those  who  hold  the 
baptizing  of  infants  unlawful  have  usually  held  other 
errors  or  heresies,  such  as  denying  the  lawfulness  of  mak- 
ing war,  the  lawfulness  of  Magistrates  and  their  jurisdic- 
tion to  punish  breaches  of  the  first  Table.  All  such  were 
liable  to  be  haled  before  a Magistrate  and  bound  over  for 
trial,  the  penalty  being  banishment. 

Space  does  not  permit  the  enumeration  of  the  powers 
and  duties  of  towns  and  town  officers  in  respect  to  schools, 
the  settlement  of  paupers  and  poor  relief,  the  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  roads,  and  the  regulation  of 
trade. 

The  following  are  examples  drawn  from  the  records  of 
a few  towns,  showing  how  some  of  these  laws  were  carried 
into  effect. 

In  Ipswich,  in  1642,  it  was  voted  that  the  “Seven  Men” 
are  to  see  that  children  neglected  by  their  parents  are 
employed,  learned  to  read  and  understand  the  principles 
of  religion,  and  if  necessary  bound  out  to  service.  Also 
that  whosoever  kills  a wolf  is  to  have and  the  skin, 
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if  lie  nail  the  head  up  at  the  meeting  house,  and  give 
notice  to  the  Constables. 

In  1661  there  is  the  record  of  the  appointment  of  cer- 
tain persons  to  keep  order  in  the  meeting  house. 

In  1670,  the  Constables  were  ordered  to  prevent  young 
persons  from  being  out  late,  especially  on  Sabbath,  lecture 
and  training-day  evenings. 

In  1672,  it  was  voted  that  laborers  are  forbidden  to 
have  intoxicating  liquors. 

And  in  1681,  single  persons  are  ordered  to  put  them- 
selves under  the  care  of  some  head  of  a family,  Daniel 
Weldon  is  required  to  return  to  his  wife,  and  another 
inhabitant  is  complained  of  because  he  has  had  a servant 
many  years  and  has  not  taught  him  to  read. 

In  Lynn,  for  several  years  before  the  land  was  divided 
and  the  fields  fenced,  the  cattle  were  kept  in  one  drove, 
guarded  by  an  official  called  the  “haywar.d.”  The 
inhabitants  cut  their  wood  in  common  and  drew  lots  for 
the  grass  on  the  meadows  and  marshes. 

In  1632,  Mr.  Batchelor,  the  first  minister,  was  com- 
plained of  before  the  General  Court  and  was  required  to 
forbear  exercising  his  gifts  as  pastor  or  teacher  publicly 
“unless  it  be  to  those  he  brought  with  him,”  for  his  con- 
tempt of  authority,  and  until  some  scandals  be  removed. 

William  Pynchon  of  Springfield  came  under  censure 
of  the  General  Court  for  a book  written  by  him  and  pub- 
lished in  England,  entitled  “The  Meritorious  Price  of 
Man’s  Redemption,”  which  was  considered  unorthodox  on 
the  doctrine  of  the  Atonement.  The  book  was  ordered 
to  be  burned,  and  although  the  author  retracted  his  views, 
he  departed  for  England  and  never  returned. 

Malden  was  fined  by  the  General  Court  in  1649  for 
calling  a minister  without  the  consent  of  the  neighboring 
churches  and  without  the  approval  of  the  General  Court. 

In  Reading,  three  married  women  were  fined  three 
shillings  apiece  for  scolding,  in  1649.  In  1650,  the  dep- 
uty from  Reading  and  five  others  dissented  from  the  order 
of  the  General  Court  that  Pynchon’ s book  on  Redemption 
be  burned  in  Boston  and  its  author  called  to  account. 

In  1662,  the  town  voted  “That  every  dog  that  comes 
to  the  meeting  after  the  present  day,  either  on  Lord’s  day 
or  lecture  days,  except  it  be  their  dogs  that  pays  for  a 
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dog-whipper,  the  owners  of  those  dogs  shall  pay  sixpence 
for  every  time  they  come  to  the  meeting  that  doth  not  pay 
the  dog-whipper.” 

At  a General  Court  in  May,  1667,  the  plantation  of 
Hipmug  was  made  a town  by  the  name  of  Mendon.  There 
was  no  Magistrate  among  the  first  settlers,  and  on  Janu- 
ary 1,  1669,  the  townsmen  chose  the  Colonel  to  be  nomi- 
nated to  the  General  Court  to  obtain  power  to  take  the 
verdict  of  a jury  upon  the  death  of  John  Lovett,  to  marry, 
and  to  give  the  present  constable  his  oath.  These  powers 
were  conferred  on  Colonel  Crowne  at  a General  Court 
at  Boston,  on  May  19,  1669. 

The  salary  of  Joseph  Emerson,  the  first  minister  of 
this  town,  was  fixed  at  45  pounds  for  the  first  two  years, 
to  be  paid  as  follows:  Ten  pounds  at  Boston  yearly  at 
some  shop  there  or  in  money  at  this  town,  the  remainder 
to  be  made  up,  two  pounds  of  butter  for  every  cow,  the 
vest  in  pork,  wheat,  barley,  and  so  to  make  the  year’s  pay 
in  work,  Indian  corn,  rye,  pease  and  beef.  All  differ- 
ences between  the  minister  and  the  town  to  be  referred 
for  adjudication  to  the  churches  of  Medfield,  Dedham, 
and  Boxbury. 

The  charter  was  revoked  in  1684,  thus  terminating  the 
life  of  the  corporation.  This  was  not  an  act  of  tyranny, 
for  the  grounds  of  forfeiture  were  substantial  and  notor- 
ious. The  legal  status  of  the  Freemen  perished  with  the 
charter,  and  for  the  next  seven  years,  until  the  Province 
Charter  of  William  and  Mary  inaugurated  a new  era, 
no  inhabitants  of  Massachusetts  had  any  legal  right  te 
assemble  for  the  purpose  of  law-making. 

During  the  whole  colonial  period,  from  1629  to  1684, 
Massachusetts  made  little  or  no  progress  towards  religious 
toleration  or  political  democracy. 

The  mother  country  learned,  after  a century  and  a half 
of  dissension  ending  in  civil  wars  and  revolutions,  that 
religious  minorities  could  safely  be  tolerated,  but  only 
when  the  non-conformists  themselves  had  learned  that 
they  must  cease  to  contend  for  the  supremacy  of  their 
own  brand  of  religion.  The  founders  of  Massachusetts 
crossed  the  ocean  before  the  conclusion  of  the  matter. 
When  they  left  home,  religious  and  political  thinkers  were 
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almost  unanimous  in  the  belief  that  uniformity  of  relig- 
ious faith  and  forms  of  worship  was  necessary  for  the 
safety  and  well-being  of  the  State. 

This  belief  the  Puritan  leaders  of  Massachusetts  never 
outgrew.  It  may  be  that  at  the  close  of  the  colonial  era, 
Increase  Mather  held  more  liberal  views;  but  whether 
he  did  or  did  not,  he  well  knew  that  he  could  never  obtain 
either  from  King  James  or  from  King  William  a charter 
which  discriminated  agaist.  those  subjects  of  the  King 
who  adhered  to  the  Established  Church  and  desired  to 
worship  according  to  its  forms. 

The  new  charter,  with  the  franchise  granted  to  all 
freeholders,  subject  to  a moderate  property  qualification, 
and  with  religious  toleration  for  all  Christians  except 
Papists,  was  regarded  as  a calamity  by  the  Magistrates 
and  the  ministers.  That  it  was  regarded  in  the  same  way 
by  the  great  majority  of  the  people  of  Massachusetts  is 
more  than  likely.  For  the  people  looked  up  to  their  min- 
isters and  took  their  opinions  from  them.  Although  only 
a minority  were  church  members,  all  went  to  meeting — 
they  had  no  choice — and  in  the  absence  of  books,  libraries 
and  newspapers,  their  whole  intellectual  life  was  molded 
by  their  spiritual  teachers. 

The  loss  of  the  charter  was  in  reality  a blessing.  It 
had  become  a strait- jacket,  and  no  progress  was  to  be 
expected  until  the  bonds  were  loosed.  The  chartered 
Company  had  played  its  part.  Its  great  and  lasting 
accomplishment  was  the  founding  of  a strong  and  flourish- 
ing colony  of  Englishmen  and  attracting  to  these  shores  a 
great  migration  of  the  best  people  of  the  mother  country, 
made  up,  as  the  colonists  were,  of  representatives  of  all 
social  classes  except  the  lowest,  and  possessing  that  high 
average  of  intelligence,  education,  and  character  which 
may  well  inspire  their  descendants  with  pride  and  the 
will  to  be  worthy  of  their  inheritance. 
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Paul  White  of  Newbury,  gent.,  for  11  li.  18  s.  2 d. 
conveys  to  John  Swadock  of  Haverhill,  planter,  3% 
acres  land  in  Haverhill  hounded  by  little  river,  land  of 
said  John  Swadock,  and  the  highway.  Dated  Dec  28, 
1671.  Wit.  Wm  Chandler,  John  Bartlet.  Ack.  by  Capt. 
Paul  (his  A mark)  White  and  Ann  (her  X mark)  White, 
his  wife,  Apr.  26,  1675,  before  Nath.  Saltonstall,  Com- 
missioner. 

Henry  Jaques  of  Nubery,  carpenter,  for  good  will  and 
other  considerations  conveys  to  Thomas  Currier  of  Ames- 
bury  one  half  of  my  dwelling  house  in  Amsburv  and 
land  it  standeth  on  with  one  half  rod  on  ye  back  side 
of  ye  said  half  of  ye  said  dwelling  house  and  one  rod 
in  width  on  ye  foreside  of  ye  sd  half  of  ve  sd.  dwelling 
house  together  with  land  which  is  interjacent,  and  ye 
northwest  end  of  ye  sd.  house  interjacent  betwixt  ye  sd 
half  of  ye  sd.  house  and  ye  sd  half  rod  and  ye  street,  to 
run  into  ye  country  highway,  being  ye  northwest  half  of 
ye  dwelling  house  which  Tho.  Currier  now  dwells  in  and 
part  of  ye  land  specified  in  ye  mortgage  of  ye  house 
and  land  given  under  ye  hand  of  Richard  Currier  unto 
ye  sd.  Jaques  in  1678.  Also  provided  in  case  sd.  Cur- 
rier desert  his  habitation  upon  ye  demised  land,  ye  sd. 
land  shall  return  to  sd.  Jaques.  Dated  Sept.  20,  1683. 
Wit : Thomas  Mudget  and  Thomas  Wells.  Ack.  by  Henry 
Jaques,  May  28,  1684,  before  Robert  Pike,  Assistant. 
This  acknowledgement  stands  endorst  upon  ye  backside 
of  ye  original  deed.  Tho.  Bradbury,  Recorder. 

Samuel  Colby  and  Thomas  Colby  of  Amsbury  in  ye 
part  of  Essex  Co.,  which  formerly  belonged  unto  Nor- 
folk on  ye  north  side  of  Merimack  River  for  a valuable 
sum  of  good  pay  convey  to  Tho.  Currier  of  same  town 
and  county  all  our  lot  of  upland  which  we  formerly 
purchased  of  William  Osgood,  sen.,  being  yt  lott  belong- 
ing unto  ye  division  by  ye  great  swamp  and  delivered 
by  ye  marshall  of  Ipswich  upon  execution  as  more  par- 
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ticular  appears  in  a deed  of  sale  given  by  sd.  Osgood, 
dated  Oct.  30,  1682  unto  us  ye  sd.  Colbis,  being  in  ye 
township  of  Amsbury,  ye  23rd  lott  lying  betwixt  Jno. 
Hoyt,  sen.,  and  Gerard  Haddon  and  bounded  by  the  town 
highway  and  betwixt  the  great  swamp  and  sd.  divisions 
of  the  lots.  Dated  May  23,  1683.  Wit:  Tho.  Wells  and 
Dorethie  Colby.  Ack.  by  Samuell  Colby,  May  29,  1684 
and  by  his  wife  Hannah  who  yielded  up  her  right  of 
dowrie,  Mar.  17,  1683-4  before  Robert  Pike,  Assistant. 
Also  ack.  by  Samuel  Colby. 

We,  Suball  Walker,  Peter  Ayer  and  Hannah  Babbig, 
admrs.  to  estate  of  John  Carlton  of  Haverhill,  deceased 
by  virtue  of  an  order  of  the  General  Court  and  in  con- 
sideration of  full  satisfaction  made  to  sd.  estate,  convey 
to  Daniell  Ela  of  Haverhill  about  14  acres  land  which 
was  John  Carlton’s  ox  comon  in  Haverhill  bounded  by 
a small  elm  tree  marked  by  ye  side  of  ye  great  pond,  a 
black  oak,  and  a small  white  oak  and  land  of  ye  town, 
John  Guil,  and  Littlehale,  Grele,  Timothie  and  Robert 
Ayer,  Edward  Brunnage  and  a heap  of  stones  at  ye  land  of 
Peter  Ayer’s  land  adjoining  land  of  John  Carltons  chil- 
dren. To  have  liberty  of  a way  through  the  rest  of  the 
land  that  belongs  to  John  Carleton’s  children  as  conven- 
ient as  may  be  to  a comon  highway.  June  — , 1684. 
Wit.  Hannah  (her  + mark)  Ayer,  John  Johnson,  senr. 
Signed  Shuball  Walker,  Peter  Ayer,  Hannah  Babbig. 
Daniel  Ela  aresigns  up  two  debts”  relating  to  the  land 
which  were  made  by  us  upon  mistake  and  misallowing 
of  the  land  at  first.  Daniel  Ela  acknowledged  his  hand 
to  the  resignation  July  1,  1684,  before  Robert  Pike, 
assistant.  Ack.  by  Capt.  Shuball  Walker  and  Mrs  Han- 
nah Babbig  June  27,  1684  before  Robert  Pike,  and  Cor- 
porall  Peter  Ayers  ack.  the  same  instrument  on  condi- 
tion sd.  Ela  resigned  up  ye  deeds.  July  1,  1684  before 
Robert  Pike. 

Obadiah  Ayer  of  Haverhill  in  Norfolk  for  25  pounds, 
conveys  to  Nathaniel  Ayer  of  sd.  town  a dwelling  house 
and  house  lott  containing  about  8 acres  in  Haverhill  with 
barn  and  oarchyard  & all  their  appurtenances,  which 
homestead  sd  Obediah  bought  of  his  brother  Thos.  Ayers, 
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who  had  it  by  will  of  his  deceased  father.  Sd.  Nathaniel 
is  to  answer  all  engagements  which  sd.  J ohn  and  Obediah 
were  by  their  father’s  will  engaged  to  pay,  or  this  bar- 
gain is  to  be  void,  and  Obediah  is  to  return  the  25  pounds 
to  Nathaniel.  Ack.  by  Obediah  (his  O mark)  Ayers, 
Hannah,  his  wife  consenting  May  17,  1669,  before  Nath. 
Saltonstall,  commissioner.  Wit:  Nath.  Saltonstall,  John 
Page. 

Hannah  Ayers  of  Haverhill  in  Norfolk,  widow  of  John 
Ayers  of  same  town  acknowledges  that  she  has  received 
of  her  son  Obediah  Ayers  full  satisfaction  according  to 
my  husband’s  will  for  what  land  he  held  for  which  he 
was  to  pay  an  annual  rent  to  me  while  he  had  it,  and 
do  also  own  that  since  my  son  Obediah  left  ye  land  and 
sold  his  right  to  my  son  Nathaniel,  he  also  has  fuly 
satisfied  me  according  to  sd.  will  as  he  ought  to  do  until 
ye  date  of  these  presents.  I also  agree  with  my  son 
Nathaniel  to  take  the  land  which  he  bought  of  my  son 
Obediah  into  my  own  hands  and  in  payment  for  the 
time  to  come  during  my  life,  covenanting  also  with  my 
son  Nathaniel  that  he  shall  be  freed  from  paying  any 
rent  according  to  my  husband’s  will  during  my  life, 
allowing  the  improvement  of  the  land  and  its  being  at 
my  disposal  during  my  life  shall  be  owned  at  all  times 
for  full  satisfaction  according  to  ye  will  as  if  Nathaniel 
or  any  other  of  my  sons  had  kept  sd.  land  and  paid  full 
rent  according  to  my  late  husband’s  will.  The  sd  land 
mentioned  being  ye  same  lott  and  oarchyard  that,  I,  ye 
sd  Hannah  now  live  upon.  Sept.  9,  1672.  Ack.  by  Han- 
nah (her  H mark)  Ayers.  Wit:  Nath.  Saltonstall, 
Israeli  Hendrick. 


( To  be  continued ) 
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SHIP  " MONK,”  OF  SALEM 


SALEM  VESSELS  AND  THEIR  VOYAGES. 


By  George  Granville  Putnam. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LXVI,  page  64.) 

“It  was  thrice  repeated,  across  from  one  bulwark  to  the 
other,  peering  over  on  reaching  either  side  to  see  the  water- 
line as  the  unique  specimen  of  naval  architecture  coquet- 
tishly  turned  (under  influence  of  check-line  and  tide), 
seeming  to  say,  ‘Pm  much  obliged  for  this  unexpected  out- 
burst of  your  distinguished  consideration/  while  the  small 
boats  were  busy  from  all  contiguous  points  securing  the 
floating  oak  wedges  that  dotted  the  entire  surroundings. 

“ ‘Warp  her  away!  lively  now!’  was  next  heard  from 
the  captain  and  with  a hearty  ‘good-bye/  ‘hurrah/  on  deck 
and  on  shore,  the  Crusoe  headed  down  stream  receiving 
spontaneous  ovation  from  the  enthusiastic  cheers  and 
swinging  tarpaulins,  especially  at  Pingree’s,  Forrester’s, 
and  Salem  Lead  Factory  wharves,  to  which  was  added 
(when  within  reach  ‘a  scooper’  of  salt  water,  as  a ‘bap- 
tizer/  from  every  son  of  the  sea. 

“Reaching  her  point  of  destination  (Derby  Wharf), 
the  promiscuous  passengers  left  that  the  further  equip- 
ment of  spars,  rigging  and  sails  might  be  completed, 
which  with  all  the  force  available  occupied  weeks  to 
accomplish  and  during  which  time  strangers  and  citizens 
made  repeated  visits  to  see  the  elaborate  and  idealistic 
representation  of  the  mythical  namesake  that  was  pre- 
sumably never  equalled  or  excelled  in  that  locality.  At 
last  the  riggers  were  displaced  by  sailors  duly  entered  and 
shipped,  so  that  a few  days  thereafter  the  cargo  was  taken 
in  and  the  symmetrical  craft  swung  to  at  anchor  down 
the  harbor,  ready  for  sea. 

“Subsequently,  one  beautiful  morning  with  a cloudless 
sky  and  delightful  8-knot  W.  N.  W.  breeze,  the  sails  were 
unfurled  and  snugly  sheeted  home,  the  anchor  weighed, 
with  stays  and  halyards  trim  and  taut,  when  the  Crusoe 
bore  away,  standing  out  to  sea,  steadily  gliding  on  the 
bosom  of  the  sparkling  billows  and  breasting  the  curling 
waves  majestically. 
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“Several  of  the  small  pleasure  boats  with  friends  on 
board  accompanied  the  stately  ship  beyond  the  headlands 
of  the  Marblehead  shore,  while  interested  observers  on 
Derby’s  and  Crowninshield’s  wharves  with  their  spy- 
glasses watched  the  white  sails  disappear  from  view  as 
the  hearty  crew  of  a newly-arrived  merchantman,  just 
anchored,  bending  over  the  yards  and  clewing  up  sails 
. . . sang  with  merry  refrain: 

“From  flying  j ibboom,  to  spanker, 

And  from  keel,  to  mizzen  peak, 

May  storm,  nor  wave,  ever  hank  her, 

Or  cause  her  to  spring  a leak.” 

H.  A.  P.  (Henry  A.  Pond). 

This  fine  ship  was  short-lived.  While  on  a voyage  to 
the  East  Indies,  she  sailed  from  Batavia  October  6,  1831, 
for  Manila,  having  permission  to  load  a cargo  of  rice 
there  for  Canton.  She  arrived  at  Manila  all  right,  under 
command  of  Captain  Putnam.  She  remained  in  port  sev- 
eral days  and  was  about  ready  to  sail  for  China,  when 
she  was  driven  ashore  in  a gale.  Efforts  to  float  her 
failed,  and  she  was  abandoned  in  December,  1831. 

Two  other  ships  mentioned  in  the  foregoing  stories  of 
the  Messrs.  Rogers  deserving  of  more  mention  than  has 
been  given  them  are  the  ship  Fame  and  the  ship  Monk . 
The  following  notices  of  them  seem  appropriate,  with  a 
picture  of  the  launch  of  the  former  and  also  of  her  and 
the  Monk  lying  at  Crowninshield’s  wharf,  to  which  will 
be  appended  a history  of  the  wharf. 

Ship  Fame. 

When  the  ship  America  left  St.  Denis,  Reunion,  Novem- 
ber 5,  1804,  for  Mauritius,  the  then  clerk,  Mr.  Nathaniel 
L.  Rogers,  reported  as  lying  at  St.  Denis,  the  noted 
ship  Fame.  Under  date  of  July  20,  1802,  Rev.  Dr. 
Bentley  says,  in  his  famous  diary,  published  in  four 
large  volumes  by  the  Essex  Institute,  “This  day  a vessel 
of  170  tons  launched  at  Becket’s.  Another  is  building 
of  about  300  tons”  (one  of  these  ships  was  the  Fame). 
This  would  make  the  Fame  a little  more  than  two  years 
old  when  Mr.  Rogers  reported  her  at  Reunion.  A large 
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painting,  by  George  Ropes,  of  the  launching  of  the  Fame 
is  in  the  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute.  From  it  is 
reproduced  the  illustration  shown  on  another  page. 

The  official  figures  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  show 
that  she  was  first  registered  there  January  13,  1803. 
Jacob  Crowninshield,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  George 
Crowninshield,  Jr.,  John  Crowninshield,  Benjamin 
Crowninshield,  Jr.,  and  Richard  Crowninshield,  were  the 
owners,  with  Jeremiah  Briggs,  master.  Registered  May 
11,  1804,  Jacob  Crowninshield,  George  Crowninshield, 
Jr.,  John  Crowninshield,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  Jr., 
owners,  Jeremiah  Briggs,  master.  Registered  October  2, 
1809,  Benjamin  Crowninshield,  George  Crowninshield, 
George  Crowninshield,  Jr.,  and  Benjamin  W.  Crownin- 
shield, owners;  Holton  J.  Breed,  master. 

Ship  Monk. 

When  master  of  the  brig  Independence,  Captain  K.  L. 
Rogers,  while  at  Palermo,  reports  the  arrival  there  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1809,  of  the  ship  Monk,  of  Salem,  Captain  J. 
Porter  Felt,  also  of  Salem.  This  ship  was  built  in  Koble- 
borough  in  1805,  and  registered  253  tons.  William  Ome 
was  her  original  owner  and  John  W.  Allen  her  first  mas- 
ter. In  1809  she  was  registered  as  owned  by  William 
Ome  and  Jonathan  P.  Felt,  master. 

In  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  is  a spirited  picture 
of  the  capture  of  the  Monk,  August  23,  1812,  in  sight  of 
Cape  Ann,  by  the  British  brig  Colibri  (Lybra?  the  name 
being  indistinct),  Captain  Thompson.  She  was  taken  to 
Halifax  as  a prize.  This  picture  had  for  many  years 
been  in  the  possession  of  an  old  Salem  family,  and  the 
Museum  obtained  it  from  Miss  Carrie  H.  Kinsman. 

Captain  Felt  was  treated  in  a gentlemanly  manner, 
both  personally  and  in  regard  to  his  private  property. 
When  Captain  Thompson  first  saw  the  Monk,  he  supposed 
her  to  be  the  privateer  America,  and  he  prepared  to  give 
her  a warm  greeting.  Captain  Felt  had  not  learned  of 
the  war  until  informed  that  he  was  a prisoner.  He  later 
commanded  other  vessels  in  the  War  of  1812,  and  subse- 
quently in  the  merchant  service.  While  in  command  of 
the  barque  Derby  at  Trabangan,  Sumatra,  loading  pepper, 
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the  vessel  was  attacked  at  daylight  by  an  armed  prow. 
The  marauders  met  with  so  warm  a reception  from  the 
Derby's  muskets  and  cannons  that  they  were  glad  to  re- 
treat. Their  purpose  was  to  murder  all  of  the  Derby's 
crew  and  to  take  her  specie. 

Captain  Felt  was  born  in  Salem,  April  5,  1785,  moved 
to  Virginia  in  1839,  but  returned  to  Salem  in  1844.  He 
joined  Essex  Lodge,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  September  3,  1811, 
and  was  its  treasurer  from  1845  to  1852.  He  became  a 
member  of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  May  30,  1816, 
and  was  treasurer  from  1852  to  1860.  He  died  in  Salem, 
October  22,  1860,  aged  75  years.  He  was  the  father  of 
the  late  J ohn  Felt,  who  was  for  many  years  superintendent 
of  the  Salem  Gas  Light  Company,  and  of  J.  Porter  Felt, 
a highly  esteemed  young  Salem  man  who  lost  his  life  in 
the  burning  of  the  steamer  Lexington  in  Long  Island 
Sound,  on  January  13,  1840.  John  P.  Felt  of  6 Federal 
Court,  Salem,  is  a grandson  of  Captain  Felt. 

Crowninshield’s  Wharf. 

Bowdoin  B.  Crowninshield,  in  an  historical  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections,  vol- 
ume thirty-seven,  goes  into  an  elaborate  history  of  the  ship 
America  when  she  was  a privateer,  and  says:  “When  she 
arrived  in  Salem,  October  30,  1798,  she  was  found  to  be 
too  large  to  lay  at  any  of  the  wharves,  and  a pier  was  built 
at  some  distance  from  the  shore,  nearly  opposite  the  foot 
of  English  Street,  for  her  to  lie  against  in  order  to  be  cop- 
pered. This  pier  was  afterwards  connected  with  the  shore, 
and  thus  Crowninshield’s  wharf  was  built.” 

In  an  editorial  note,  in  an  appendix  to  Mr.  Crownin- 
shield’s  paper,  the  late  Hon.  Robert  S.  Rantoul,  has 
written : 

“Our  first  great  merchant,  Philip  English  (born  1651, 
died  1740),  who  happened  to  be,  like  our  last  great  mer- 
chant (Capt.  John  Bertram),  a native  of  the  Isle  of  Jer- 
sey, built  his  stately  mansion  house  on  the  main  street, 
at  the  corner  of  a lane  leading  to  the  wharf  and  docks. 
The  lane  is  now  English  Street.  The  house  survived  in 
pictures,  though  it  disappeared  from  sight  in  1833.  His 
wharf  was  the  germ  from  which  has  grown  the  present 
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Lehigh  & Wilkesbarre  Coal  Company’s  pier.  [Now  (1929) 
the  Eastern  Massachusetts  Electric  Co.] 

“Dr.  Bentley  mentions  it  in  his  sermon  on  the  death  of 
Susannah  Ingersoll,  Dec.  6,  1811  (Historical  Collections 
of  Essex  Institute,  Volume  2,  page  32),  in  these  words, 
which  refer  to  Philip  English : ‘Besides  these  he  had  three 
stores  on  his  wharf,  which  with  the  wharf  have  entirely 
decayed,  but  have  given  place  to  the  best  wharf  we  have 
in  Salem  . . . by  a family  who  have  succeeded  to  the 
enterprise  . . . and  reputation  of  this  ancient  family 
(Crowninshield).  India  Street,  close  by,  still  keeps  alive 
one  of  the  designations  of  the  wharf.’ 

From  this  wharf  went  forth  to  ‘the  rich  ports  of  the 
far  east,’  the  argosies  of  the  Crowninshield  and  Phillips 
families. 

Mr.  Crowninshield,  speaking  of  Capt.  James  W. 
Chever,  writes : “He  was  captain  of  the  privateer  America 
{the  fourth  of  that  name)  when  only  22  years  and  7 
months  old.  He  sailed  on  his  last  voyage  in  the  ship 
Sapphire,  belonging  to  Hon.  Stephen  Clarendon  Phillips 
(mayor  of  Salem  in  1838-41),  in  1834.  In  1836-37  he 
superintended  for  Mr.  Phillips  the  extension  of  the  Crown- 
inshield Wharf,  and  for  the  next  20  years  was  wharfinger 
there  and  agent  for  the  railroads  and  for  the  whalers,  in 
which  Mr.  Phillips  owned  largely,  and  in  which  he  also 
had  an  interest.” 

Rev.  William  Bentley,  D.  D.,  in  his  diary,  makes  sev- 
eral references  to  the  wharf,  among  them  the  following: 

“1800 — Crowninshield  has  sunk  three  piers  for  a 
wharf,  from  the  old  rope  walk  into  South  River,  opposite 
English  Street,  and  has  removed  some  of  the  old  build- 
ings. 

“Jan.  9,  1802 — The  Crowninshield  family  have  begun 
the  use  of  their  new  wharf  below  English  street,  and  three 
vessels  are  now  actually  at  it. 

“Nov.  26,  1803 — Crowninshield’s  new  wharf  is  now 
filled  with  shipping.  It  has  succeeded  much  beyond  any 
calculation  and  promises  great  advantages  to  that  part 
of  the  town. 

“July  8,  1804 — This  week  the  Crowninshields  offered 
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their  wharf  in  the  string  of  the  Long  wharf,  for  sale,  hut 
no  purchase  was  made. 

“April  26,  1805  — On  Tuesday  next  the  case  of 
Crowninshield’s  wharf  comes  on  again.  It  is  too  long. 
It  has  been  cut  once,  and  been  viewed  by  juries  several 
times.  So  poor  man  he  goes  from  court  to  court.  Some 
say  there  is  no  party  in  all  this  conduct. 

“October  4,  1806 — The  rise  of  lands  is  beyond  all 
expectation.  The  lots  below  Crowninshield’s  wharf  to- 
wards the  Heck  began  to  be  used  for  wharves  and  will 
soon  be  covered.  They  have  been  in  times  past  of  little 
value.  The  building  of  that  wharf  has  been  of  great  ad- 
vantage to  the  neighborhood.* 

“Dec.  19,  1806  - — The  case  of  Crowninshield’s  was 
decided.  His  pier  is  to  be  removed  by  taking  another 
part  of  40  feet  from  the  end  of  it.” 

The  clergyman’s  diary  contains  many  more  references 
to  the  wharf,  but  the  foregoing  will  suffice  for  the  present. 
For  several  years  it  was  known  as  India  Wharf,  next  as 
Phillips  wharf,  when  business  was  transacted  there  by 
Stephen  Phillips,  Hon.  Stephen  C.  Phillips  and  Hon. 
Willard  P.  Phillips,  and  then  as  the  Lehigh  & Wilkes- 
barre’s  wharf  through  that  corporation  leasing  it  from 
the  Boston  & Maine  railroad;  the  present  owner  is  as 
before  stated. 


Historic  Landing 

At  this  wharf  was  landed,  May  18,  1808,  the  body  of 
Hon.  Jacob  Crowninshield,  Salem  merchant,  and  mem- 
ber of  Congress,  who  died  in  Washington  April  15,  1808. 
The  vessel  anchored  about  2 P.  M.,  and  the  body  was 
lodged  in  one  of  the  stores  on  the  wharf.  Notice  was 
given  and  there  was  a general  attendance  of  the  citizens. 
About  150  couples  were  in  procession  from  the  wharf  to 
the  tomb  in  Howard  street  cemetery.  The  body  was  first 
lodged  in  an  elegant  coffin  at  Washington  and  then  cov- 
ered with  lead  at  Baltimore,  and  on  the  outside  was 

*At  the  Peabody  Museum  hangs  a portrait  of  Crowninshield’s 
wharf,  painted  by  George  Ropes  in  1806,  showing  the  ship  Fame 
on  the  western  side  and  the  ship  America,  across  the  end  of  the 
pier. 
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strongly  boxed.  To  support  this  weight  the  body  was 
conveyed  upon  the  carriage  of  a family  coach  and  was 
preceded  by  a few  favorite  friends.  The  male  relatives 
followed  the  body  and  then  the  citizens  at  their  discre- 
tion. The  procession  moved  about  4 P.  M.  An  address 
was  delivered  at  the  tomb  by  Rev.  Dr.  Bentley,  and  accom- 
panied with  a prayer,  and  the  citizens  then  dispersed. 
One  bell  tolled,  to  give  notice  of  the  procession  when  it 
moved. 

Landed  at  this  wharf,  August  23,  1813,  were  the  bodies 
of  Capt.  James  Lawrence  and  Lieut.  Augustus  C.  Lud- 
low, both  victims  of  the  sea  fight  off  our  shores  between 
the  Chesapeake  and  Shannon.  It  was  fought  June  1, 
1813,  in  our  bay,  and  many  of  our  people  witnessed  it 
from  the  heights  in  the  vicinity,  Legg’s  Hill  being  a 
very  prominent  point  of  view,  and  the  sound  of  the  guns 
was  heard  far  inland.  The  famous  expression  of  the 
dying  hero,  Capt.  Lawrence,  after  he  had  been  mortally 
wounded,  will  never  be  forgotten.  As  he  was  carried  be- 
low, he  issued  orders  from  the  cockpit,  “Keep  the  guns 
going,”  “Fight  her  till  she  strikes  or  sinks,”  and  when 
he  knew  that  the  enemy  had  carried  the  spar  deck  he 
sent  the  emphatic  message  to  the  gun  deck,  “Don’t  give 
up  the  ship.”  Ho  officer  was  left  on  the  deck  of  the 
Chesapeake , undisabled,  higher  in  rank  than  a mid- 
shipman. 

It  was  several  weeks  before  the  full  particulars  were 
received,  and  then  arrangements  were  made  to  recover 
the  remains  of  Captain  Lawrence,  in  order  that  the  rites 
of  sepulture  might  be  bestowed  upon  them  in  his  native 
country.  The  patriotic  merchants  and  navigators  of 
Salem  took  the  lead  in  this  matter.  Capt.  George 
Crowninshield,  Jr.,  projected  the  undertaking,  and  fitted 
and  provisioned  the  brig  Henry , entirely  at  his  own 
expense,  had  her  commissioned  with  a flag  of  truce,  and 
sailed  for  Halifax,  for  the  purpose  of  soliciting  the  body. 

The  Henry  was  manned  by  Salem  shipmasters  who 
volunteered  their  services  to  perform  the  voyage.  They 
were  nearly,  if  not  quite,  all  members  of  the  Salem 
Marine  society,  and  consisted  of  Capt.  George  Crownin- 
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shield,  Jr.,  commander;  Capt.  Holton  J.  Breed,  first 
officer;  Capt.  Samuel  Briggs,  second  officer;  Capts.  Ben- 
jamin Upton,  Jeduthan  Upton,  Jr.,  John  Sinclair,  Joseph 
L.  Lee,  Stephen  Burchmore,  Thomas  Bowditch,  and  Jon- 
athan Proctor,  crew;  Mark  Messervey,  cook,  and  Na- 
thaniel Cummings,  steward.  The  brig  sailed  from  Salem, 
Saturday,  Aug.  7,  and  returned  on  Wednesday,  Aug.  18, 
after  an  absence  of  11  days. 

Military  Funerals 

Preparations  had  been  made  meanwhile  for  the  funeral 
observances  on  a scale  of  unwonted  and  imposing  magni- 
tude, and  on  Monday,  August  23,  1813,  they  were  carried 
into  effect.  Captains  Hull,  Stewart,  Bainbridge,  Blakely, 
Creighton  and  Parker  of  the  United  States  Navy,  were 
the  pall  bearers  for  Capt.  Lawrence,  and  Lieuts.  Ballard, 
Wilkinson,  Hoffman,  Nicholson,  Reilly  and  Norris  for 
Lieut.  Ludlow.  The  Vice  President  of  the  United  States, 
Elbridge  Gerry,  ex-Lieut.  Gov.  William  Gray,  Hon.  Sam- 
uel Dexter,  Major  General  Dearborn,  Brig.  Gen.  Cush- 
ing, and  very  many  other  officers  of  the  army  and  navy, 
and  civilians  of  distinction,  were  present,  and  upon  no 
previous  occasion  had  a greater  number  of  persons  been 
assembled  in  Salem.  The  Boston  South-End  Artillery, 
with  the  famous  Revolutionary  brass  field  pieces,  “Han- 
cock” and  “Adams,”  marched  to  town  on  Sunday  night, 
to  assist  in  the  ceremonies  and  funeral  honors. 

The  day  was  unclouded  and,  says  the  contemporary 
account,  as  if  no  incident  should  be  wanting  to  crowd 
the  mind  with  melancholy  and  woe,  the  wind  blew  from 
the  same  direction  and  the  sea  presented  the  same  unruf- 
fled surface  as  was  exhibited  to  our  anxious  view,  when, 
on  the  memorable  first  day  of  June,  we  saw  the  immortal 
Lawrence  proudly  conducting  his  ship  to  action.  Early 
in  the  morning,  almost  every  vessel  in  the  harbor  and 
at  the  wharves,  and  all  the  flagstaffs  in  town,  wore  the 
American  ensign  at  half-mast,  and  many  flags  were  dis- 
played in  the  street  where  the  procession  formed. 

The  brig  Henry , containing  the  precious  relics,  clad 
in  sable,  lay  at  anchor  in  the  harbor.  At  half  past  twelve 
o’clock,  they  were  placed  in  barges,  and,  preceded  by  a 
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long  procession  of  boats  filled  with  seamen  uniformed  in 
blue  jackets  and  trousers,  with  a blue  ribbon  on  their 
hats,  bearing  the  motto,  “Free  Trade  and  Sailors’  Rights,” 
were  rowed  by  minute  strokes  to  the  end  of  the  wharf, 
where  the  hearses  were  ready  to  receive  them.  From 
the  time  the  boats  left  the  brig  until  the  bodies  were 
landed,  the  United  States  brig  Rattlesnake , and  the  brig 
Henry  in  which  they  were  brought,  alternately  fired 
minute  guns.  The  immense  concourse  of  citizens  which 
covered  the  wharves,  stores  and  house  tops  to  view  the 
boats,  the  profound  silence  which  pervaded  the  atmos- 
phere, broken  only  by  the  sad  reverberations  of  the  minute 
guns,  rendered  this  part  of  the  solemnities  peculiarly 
grand  and  impressive.  On  the  bodies  being  placed  in 
the  hearses  they  were  covered  with  the  colors  which  they 
had  so  lately  and  so  signally  honored,  and  conveyed  at 
a suitable  distance  for  the  procession  to  form. 

The  line  was  formed  at  the  head  of  India  wharf,  under 
the  direction  of  Major  John  Saunders,  and  moved  to  slow 
and  solemn  music,  escorted  by  the  Salem  Light  Infantry, 
Capt.  James  Charles  King,  through  a part  of  Derby 
street,  Hardy,  Essex,  Korth,  Lynde,  Court,  Church  and 
Brown  streets,  to  Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding’s  meeting  house  in 
Howard  street,  where  the  funeral  oration  was  pronounced 
by  Hon.  Joseph  Story,  and  the  rites  of  sepulture  per- 
formed by  Rev.  Mr.  Henshaw  of  Marblehead,  Capt.  Pea- 
body’s company  of  Artillery  firing  minute  guns  from 
Washington  square. 

The  procession  was  such,  in  point  of  respectability,  as 
was  never  before  witnessed  in  Salem.  In  addition  to 
those  named,  it  included  a great  number  of  military 
officers  of  the  State  in  uniform;  the  Salem  Marine  and 
East  India  Marine  Societies,  wearing  their  badges  of  dis- 
tinction ; Masonic  societies,  and  an  immense  concourse  of 
respectable,  private  citizens  from  the  adjacent  towns  and 
country.  Independent  of  the  procession,  the  sidewalks, 
and  houses  to  their  very  tops,  were  covered  with  specta- 
tors, which,  together,  with  the  melancholy  knell  of  the 
bells,  the  mournful  sounds  of  the  music,  the  constant  ring- 
ing of  cannon,  and  the  slow  and  solemn  pace  of  the  pro- 
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cession,  gave  to  the  whole  an  interest  of  which  it  would 
he  vain  to  attempt  a description. 

On  arrival  at  the  meeting  house,  the  bodies  were  taken 
from  the  funeral  cars,  and  placed  in  the  centre  of  the 
church  by  the  seamen  who  rowed  them  ashore,  and  who 
stood,  during  the  whole  of  the  service,  leaning  upon  them 
in  an  attitude  of  mourning.  The  church  was  most  taste- 
fully hung  with  sable,  cypress  and  evergreen.  The  names 
of  “Lawrence”  and  “Ludlow”  appeared  in  letters  of  gold, 
encircled  by  festoons  of  evergreen,  immediately  on  the 
front  of  the  desk.  The  rites  of  sepulture  were  performed 
with  great  solemnity.  The  music  was  good  and  appro- 
priate, and  the  eulogy  was  such  a one  as  made  veterans 
weep.  After  the  services  were  concluded  in  the  meeting 
house,  the  faithful  seamen  conveyed  the  remains  into  the 
quiet  tomb,  and  the  Masonic  societies  and  military  paid 
the  last  ritual  homage  to  the  immortal  Lawrence  and 
Ludlow.  The  bells  in  Boston  were  tolled  at  the  same 
time,  the  flags  were  displayed  at  half  mast  on  the  ship- 
ping in  the  harbor,  and  minute  guns  were  fired  from  the 
frigate  Constitution  and  other  vessels  there. 

The  bodies  were  temporarily  deposited  in  the  tomb  of 
Capt.  George  Crowninshield,  in  the  Howard  Street  ceme- 
tery, and  on  the  third  of  September  they  were  conveyed 
to  the  Navy  Yard  at  Charlestown  and  thence  to  New 
York  by  land,  for  interment  there  in  Trinity  churchyard. 
Generous  and  distinguished  funeral  honors  were  paid  to 
the  deceased  in  Halifax,  as  well  as  in  Salem  and  New 
York. 

On  August  27,  1834,  the  British  man  of  war,  Savage , 
landed  12  pirates  on  the  wharf,  who  were  charged  with 
the  piracy  of  the  brig  Mexican  in  1832.  They  were  taken 
to  the  Town  hall  in  carriages,  and  charged  with  the  crime 
of  piracy.  Later  they  were  tried  in  Boston;  the  captain 
and  four  of  the  crew  were  hanged;  the  mate,  because  of 
great  sacrifices  he  made  in  rescuing  the  crew  of  an  Ameri- 
can ship,  was  pardoned;  one  man  went  insane,  one  com- 
mitted suicide,  and  five  were  acquitted. 

In  more  recent  years  cargoes  of  jute  from  Calcutta 
have  been  landed  on  the  wharf,  and  also  thousands  of 
tons  of  coal  and  other  merchandise. 
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Among  noted  people  who  have  landed  on  the  wharf, 
not  before  spoken  of,  may  be  mentioned  — the  secretary 
of  the  navy,  Hon.  William  H.  Moody,  from  the  May- 
flower, William  Gillette,  the  actor,  and  George  Gould, 
from  his  palatial  private  yacht. 

More  About  Old  Glory 

Allusion  has  before  been  made  to  Gapt.  William 
Driver,  “Old  Glory,”  but  he  is  deserving  of  far  more 
notice.  According  to  the  genealogy  of  the  Driver  family, 
compiled  by  Mrs.  Harriet  Ruth  (Waters)  Cooke,  Captain 
William  Driver  was  born  in  Salem,  March  IT,  1803,  the 
son  of  Stephen,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  (Metcalf)  Driver.  He 
attended  that  excellent  private  school  kept  by  Master 
Isaac  Hacker  until  he  was  thirteen  years  of  age,  when 
it  was  considered  time  that  he  should  learn  a trade. 
Accordingly,  he  entered  the  blacksmith  shop  of  Abner 
Goodhue  of  Salem  for  that  purpose.  Here  he  was  put 
to  work  blowing  the  bellows,  to  do  which  he  had  to  stand 
on  a candle  box  to  reach  the  handle,  as  he  was  very  short 
in  stature.  The  boys  of  his  acquaintance  continuously 
made  sport  of  him  for  this,  as  also  of  his  milking  Mr. 
Goodhue’s  cow  twice  a day,  which  William  did  not  con- 
sider a part  of  his  trade,  nor  at  all  to  his  liking.  Neither 
did  he  like  the  smutty  face  he  seemed  unable  to  prevent, 
nor  the  bars  of  iron  he  must  every  day  carry  on  his  shoul- 
der to  the  forge.  So  with  many  tears  and  pleading  words, 
at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  he  prevailed  on  his  mother 
to  let  him  leave  Mr.  Goodhue  and  go  to  sea,  which  was 
most  desired  by  William. 

Therefore,  when  fourteen  years  of  age,  he  shipped  as 
a sailor  boy  on  board  the  ship  China,  owned  by  Gideon 
Tucker  and  Joseph  Peabody,  Hiram  Putnam,  master. 
The  ship  was  bound  to  Leghorn  on  a voyage  of  sixteen 
months.  William,  before  sailing,  presented  himself  be- 
fore Mr.  Tucker  to  receive  his  orders,  who,  after  a few 
remarks,  handed  him  five  dollars,  one  month’s  wages  in 
advance,  less  20  cents,  hospital  money,  with  these  parting 
words,  “All  boys  on  their  first  voyage  eat  more  than 
they  earn.”  To  which  William  replied  not,  nor  smiled, 
but  thought  to  himself,  “I  will  show  Mr.  Tucker  that 
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there  is  one  boy  in  the  world  who  can  earn  all  he  eats 
and  more,  too.” 

The  voyage  was  made  in  safety,  and  again  William 
presented  himself  to  Mr.  Tucker  for  the  balance  of  his 
wages,  and  to  see  what  he  would  say  this  time.  Mr. 
Tucker  received  him  with  a smile  and  a hearty  hand- 
shake. He  handed  him  $71.80,  “for  his  father,”  he  said, 
as  all  minors  then  had  to  give  their  earning  to  their 
parents,  keeping  $32  for  himself,  for  the  clothes  he  had 
furnished  William  on  the  voyage;  then  Mr.  Tucker 
counted  out  28  Spanish  silver  dollars,  and  handing  them 
to  William  isaid,  “This  is  for  yourself,  my  boy,  as  a 
reward  for  being  the  first  boy  ever  known  to  have  earned 
on  his  first  voyage  what  he  ate.”  William,  with  many 
thanks  and  many  smiles,  ran  home  as  fast  as  possible 
to  show  his  silver  dollars  to  his  mother,  who  was  as  proud 
of  them  as  William,  charging  him  always  to  do  the  best 
he  knew  how  all  his  life,  which  charge  he  never  forgot, 
and  which,  in  his  old  age,  he  often  said  made  him. 

William’s  next  two  voyages  were  in  the  famous  old 
ship  George,  owned  by  Joseph  Peabody,  between  Salem 
and  Calcutta,  Samuel  Endicott,  master,  which  occupied 
16  months.  His  fourth  voyage  was  in  the  brig  Jason , 
Endicott,  master,  as  mate,  to  Gibraltar,  through  the  fifth 
voyage,  he  again  was  mate,  on  the  brig  Batavia , Chap- 
man, master,  from  Salem  to  Antwerp,  Gottenburg  and 
Liverpool. 

The  canvas  of  the  Batavia  was  very  old,  but  it  was 
thought  might  hold  until  Antwerp  was  reached,  when  new 
would  be  procured ; but  long  before  that  port  was  reached, 
it  was  entirely  blown  away.  Both  pumps  were  kept  work- 
ing day  and  night,  of  which  William  Driver  took  charge 
14  days,  working  one  pump  most  of  the  time  himself. 

On  this  voyage,  Captain  Chapman  and  Mr.  Driver, 
master  and  mate,  had  a quarrel  concerning  some  entries 
in  the  log  book  by  the  master,  of  which  they  were  not 
of  the  same  opinion.  The  mate,  at  the  first  port,  left 
the  brig,  taking  the  log  book  with  him.  He  shipped  for 
Salem  on  the  ship  Perfect , arrived,  reported  himself  to 
the  owners  of  the  Batavia,  showing  them  the  log  book* 
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at  the  same  time  explaining  the  quarrel.  The  owners 
were  so  much  pleased  with  the  act  and  explanation  that 
they  placed  Mr.  Driver  as  mate  and  trading  officer,  now 
called  a purser,  on  board  another  of  their  ships,  the  Clay, 
Capt.  Benjamin  Vanderford,  bound  to  the  Feejee  Islands. 
This  was  William’s  sixth  voyage.  At  the  Feejees,  they 
were  to  procure  beche-de-mer,  a kind  of  sea  slug,  found 
there  on  reefs  in  shallow  water,  which  being  dried  was 
taken  to  China  and  the  East  Indies,  sold  for  money,  or 
given  in  exchange  for  any  staple  article.  While  looking 
for  the  slug,  they  found  the  crew  of  pirates  from  Manila, 
who,  two  years  before,  had  burned  the  brig  Conception , 
Beges,  master,  and  murdered  the  officers. 

After  a quantity  of  beche-de-mer  was  obtained,  Capt. 
Vanderford  knew  nothing  about  curing  it,  so  Mr.  Driver 
thought  out  a way  it  could  be  done,  if  he  had  enough  help. 

He  made  friends  with  the  natives  and  the  pirates, 
hiring  them  for  a stipulated  amount  to  assist  him  in  col- 
lecting and  curing  the  slug.  They  soon  cured  600  piculs 
(a  picul  weighed  133J  pounds),  which  Mr.  Driver  took 
to  Manila,  then  the  largest  town  in  the  Philippine  Islands. 
He  sold  it  at  $32  a quintal  of  100  pounds,  while  the 
natives  and  pirates  continued,  in  his  absence,  the  curing, 
as  they  had  agreed.  This  money,  Mr.  Driver  shipped  to 
the  owners  of  the  vessel,  returned  to  the  Feejee  Islands, 
cured  600  more  piculs  and  sold  them  at  the  same  price. 
He  then  sailed  for  home,  although  quite  unwilling  to  give 
up  so  good  a trade,  but  having  been  away  so  long,  the 
captain  was  desirous  of  returning  to  Salem. 

On  the  homeward  passage,  they  passed  the  brig  Quill , 
which  had  been  sent  out  to  take  the  place  of  the  Clay , 
which  Mr.  Driver  desired  the  captain  to  have  lie  to,  that 
he  might  board  her  and  return  to  the  Feejee  Islands. 
As  soon  as  the  captain  of  the  Quill  learned  from  Mr. 
Driver  about  the  good  trade  he  had  had,  and  that  he 
could  also  speak  the  language  of  the  island,  which  seemed 
so  advantageous  to  the  captain,  he  heeded  Mr.  Driver’s 
desire  and  decided  to  take  him  with  him  to  the  Feejees 
in  the  capacity  of  trading  master.  The  Clay  proceeded 
to  Salem  without  him. 
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When  the  Quill  reached  the  Islands,  and  the  natives 
saw  Mr.  Driver  aboard,  they  received  him  with  much 
joy,  and  many  shouts.  In  anticipation  of  his  returning 
at  some  time,  they  had  gathered  a quantity  of  the  snails 
or  slugs,  which  Mr.  Driver  immediately  bought,  and,  with 
their  help,  cured  580  piculs ; again  he  went  with  the  snails 
to  Manila,  this  time  selling  them  at  $29  per  quintal. 

The  natives  desirous  of  showing  the  great  love  for  Mr. 
Driver,  and  that  his  return  pleased  them,  on  his  return 
from  Manila,  took  him  to  a place  where  they  had  hid 
a very  large  quantity  of  tortoise  shell,  which  they  offered 
to  him,  but  which  he  would  not  receive  as  a gift,  only 
as  trade.  This  he  also  sold  at  a large  price,  thus  swell- 
ing the  trade  of  his  employers.  He  remained  on  the 
Islands  four  years  and  one  month,  in  all,  during  which 
time  he  cured  1200  piculs  of  beche-de-mer,  being  the  first 
white  man  who  had  ever  cured  the  snail  or  slug  for 
market,  as  before  stated. 

On  his  return  to  Salem,  the  owners  were  so  well  pleased 
with  his  success  that  they  promoted  him  to  master  of 
their  brig  Charles  Doggett , in  which,  as  Capt.  Driver, 
he  made  his  ninth  voyage,  and  the  most  noted,  again  to 
the  Feejee  Islands,  to  continue  the  trade  in  beche-de-mer. 
The  Charles  Doggett  left  Salem  on  this  voyage,  Decem- 
ber, 1831,  in  a most  terrific  snowstorm. 

Captain  Driver  himself  took  the  wheel,  which,  until 
safe  out  of  the  storm,  he  left  but  once,  and  that  was  to 
kick  into  the  sea  his  only  stove,  which  had  overturned 
in  one  of  the  lurches  of  the  ship,  and  thus  was  in  danger 
of  setting  the  vessel  on  fire.  His  mate,  having  on  low 
shoes,  complained  of  cold  feet.  Capt.  Driver,  consider- 
ing that  he  could  not  spare  him  long  enough  to  go  below 
for  a pair  of  boots,  kicked  off  his  own  boots  for  him  to 
wear,  thus  standing  in  his  stocking  feet  at  his  post. 

Hothing  of  interest  occurred  until  he  neared  Cape 
Brett,  when  he  encountered  a second  storm.  Again,  Capt. 
Driver  took  the  wheel  and  was  five  days  and  five  nights 
beating  by  the  Cape.  The  gale  was  strong,  the  current 
was  southerly,  and  more,  he  was  short  of  water.  On 
the  sixth  day,  he  decided  to  anchor  at  He w Zealand, 
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which  island  was  inhabited  by  cannibals  and  runaway 
English  convicts  from  Sydney,  H.  S.  W. 

All  hands  needed  rest,  particularly  Capt.  Driver;  but 
he  well  knew  with  whom  he  had  to  deal,  having  been 
there  before,  it  being  probable  that  as  soon  as  they  had 
cast  anchor,  the  natives  and  convicts  would  steal  on 
board  for  plunder  and  murder.  But  water  must  be  had, 
and  a risk  must  be  taken.  The  deck  was  cleared  of  every- 
thing, such  as  lead,  iron,  and  whatever  might  attract 
attention,  and  all  guns  were  placed  below.  The  cannon, 
a large  one,  was  moved  next  to  the  windlass,  and  loaded 
to  the  muzzle. 

The  mate  now  went  on  watch,  and  he  was  told  to  keep 
a sharp  lookout  on  all  sides  of  the  brig,  and  not  to  allow 
even  one  canoe  to  come  alongside,  even  if  he  had  to  sweep 
the  deck  with  the  cannon.  The  captain  went  below  to 
take  his  much-needed  rest.  The  mate,  never  having  been 
in  that  region  before,  must  have  looked  only  dead  ahead 
of  him,  instead  of  all  about,  as  he  was  ordered  to  do, 
for  soon,  noiselessly,  about  200  natives  and  Botany  Bay 
men  were  aboard  the  brig.  The  captain  was  as  soon  on 
deck  as  they  were.  He  rushed  to  the  cannon,  touched 
it  off,  sweeping  the  deck  fore  and  aft  with  the  shell. 

The  savages  in  great  confusion  dropped  into  the  water, 
not  stopping  even  to  take  their  mats  and  war  clubs  with 
them,  but  their  chief,  Titirah,  remained  and  faced  the 
captain,  showing  fight.  The  captain  held  him  quiet  under 
cover  of  two  horse  pistols  (to  use  his  own  words),  one 
in  each  hand,  and  a dirk  between  his  teeth,  at  which  the 
chief  only  gleamed  and  smiled.  In  his  own  language, 
which  astonished  the  chief  more  than  the  weapons,  Capt. 
Driver  informed  him  he  would  give  him  just  five  minutes 
to  clear  the  deck,  or  he  could  take  the  consequences.  To 
this,  Titirah  only  laughed  aloud,  and  seated  himself  com- 
fortably on  the  companionway,  showing  that  he  had  come 
to  stay,  and  proposed  so  to  do. 

Captain  Driver,  in  English,  then  gave  orders  down  the 
companionway  to  uncollar  a savage  bulldog,  that  was 
chained  right  under  where  the  chief  sat.  The  dog,  with 
a fearful  bark  and  one  bound,  seized  the  chief  by  the 
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leg,  tearing  the  flesh  until  the  blood  ran  a stream.  He 
begged  that  the  dog  be  called  and  chained,  and  he  would 
leave. 

Captain  Driver  called  the  dog  to  him,  and  the  chief 
instantly  sprang  into  the  sea,  swimming  to  the  canoes 
which  were  fully  a mile  ahead  of  the  ship.  The  savages 
were  not  again  seen,  and  they  never  forgot  Capt.  Driver 
or  his  dog,  which  was  learned  by  others  who  encountered 
them,  for  bad  scars  were  carried  by  the  chief  all  his  life. 

The  next  morning  Captain  Driver  went  to  the  mission- 
ary station,  called  Thepan,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Bay,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles,  to  get  water.  He  told  the  mis- 
sionaries of  his  encounter  and  its  result,  which  greatly 
surprised  them,  for  they  said  that  only  a year  before,  in 
the  very  same  place,  an  English  ship  had  been  boarded 
by  this  same  war  party,  and  all  on  board  killed  and  eaten 
by  the  murderers,  in  memory  of  which  the  place  was 
called  “Guo  Rodica,”  or  town  of  Hell.  At  the  station, 
Capt.  Driver  obtained  water  and  proceeded  to  Tahiti, 
where  he  found  65  persons,  descendants  of  the  mutineers 
of  the  English  ship  Bounty , with  their  self-created  teacher, 
George  H.  Hobbs,  an  Irishman,  who  once  was  a lieutenant 
of  a Chilean  man  of  war. 

Captain  Driver  took  them  all  to  Pitcairn  Island,  in 
response  to  their  piteous  cries  for  him  to  save  them.  That 
story  is  a familiar  one,  having  been  printed  in  school 
histories  and  readers  and  also  told  in  the  columns  of  the 
press.  It  is  a thrilling  story,  but  because  of  the  wide 
publication  already  given  it,  is  omitted  here.  Another 
story  regarding  Captain  Driver  is  known  internationally, 
and  is  familiar  to  school  boys;  that  is,  of  his  naming 
the  American  flag  “Old  Glory.”  That,  too,  need  not  be 
given  extended  mention  here. 

Captain  Driver’s  last  voyage  was  made  in  1837,  on 
returning  from  which  he  found  his  wife  suffering  from 
a cancer  in  the  throat.  She  soon  died.  On  account  of 
his  three  young  children,  he  decided  to  quit  the  sea,  and 
he  went  to  Nashville,  Tenn.,  to  live.  He  suffered  greatly 
during  the  Civil  War,  because  of  his  firm  adherence  to 
the  Union  cause,  but  he  remained  loyal  to  the  end  of 
the  war,  in  spite  of  the  indignities  heaped  upon  him. 
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He  died  in  Nashville  March  2,  1886,  and  his  remains 
now  rest  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem.  He  was 
twice  married.  His  first  wife  was  Martha  Silshee  Bab- 
bidge,  daughter  of  Captain  Christopher  and  Mrs.  Ruth 
(Randall)  Babbidge  of  Salem,  and  his  second  was  Miss 
Sarah  Jane  Parks,  daughter  of  Robert  and  Mary  (Mac- 
lin)  Parks  of  Nashville,  Tenn.  Three  children  were  born 
of  the  first  marriage. 

In  connection  with  this  South  Pacific  trade,  the  com- 
piler of  these  records  of  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voy- 
ages/’ has  been  privileged  to  read  a letter  written  by  the 
late  Capt.  John  H.  Eagleston,  which  is  of  sufficient  inter- 
est to  warrant  recording  here.  While  abroad,  Captain 
Eagleston,  alive  to  his  talent  as  an  explorer,  as  well  as 
an  efficient  shipmaster  and  factor,  noted  many  things 
depicting  the  social  life  in  the  regions.  An  extended 
sketch  of  Capt.  Eagleston  is  given  in  Volume  Two  of  this 
series  on  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages.” 

In  the  following  letter  he  describes  the  pleasure  that 
was  his  in  the  meeting  of  friends  from  home  and  also 
with  the  missionaries  in  that  far-off,  semi-civilized  por- 
tion of  the  world.  At  the  time  of  which  he  speaks,  he 
was  in  command  of  the  brig  Mermaid  of  Salem,  of  which 
he  and  William  D.  Waters,  John  F.  Andrew,  Charles 
Roundy  and  Allen  Putnam  were  owners.  The  vessel  was 
built  in  Charlestown  in  1828,  and  was  purchased  by 
Salem  interests  in  1836.  She  was  immediately  loaded 
for  New  Zealand,  sailed  September  30,  1836,  and  arrived 
out  in  109  days  from  Salem.  In  his  letter,  Capt.  Eagles- 
ton speaks  of  the  long  voyages  of  the  whalers. 

On  this  voyage,  he  traded  among  the  Feejee  Islands, 
went  to  Canton  and  Manila,  and  arrived  at  New  York, 
April  9,  1839,  from  Manila,  Nov.  19,  1838,  or  26  months 
on  the  whole  voyage. 

Marine  Reminiscences 

Captain  Eagleston’s  letter  follows: 

“In  overhauling  my  journals  of  the  many  pleasant 
years  passed  astern,  I find  that  at  4 P.  M.,  January  19, 
1837,  and  near  the  North  Cape  of  New  Zealand,  then 
in  the  brig  Mermaid , I spoke  the  ship  Tybee,  Rogers, 
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of  Salem,  from  Sydney,  H.  S.  W.,  bound  into  the  Bay. 
The  day  being  fine,  my  much-respected  friend,  Capt. 
Charles  Millett,  came  on  board,  and  most  cheerfully  pass- 
ing an  hour,  departed  with  a pleasing  bundle  of  Salem 
Registers  and  other  papers  to  cheer  the  hearts  of  his  ship’s 
company.  There  was  also  the  English  ship  Lord  Good- 
ridge,  from  Sydney,  bound  to  Rio,  but  she  was  soon  in 
our  wake  and  left  out  of  the  scene. 

“At  12  midnight  of  the  21st  we  were  swinging  to 
anchor  in  the  Bay  of  Islands,  in  company  with  a number 
of  American  whaleships,  as  also  the  Tybee , she  arriving 
several  hours  ahead  of  the  M,  belonging  to  the  Messrs. 
Rogers  of  Salem,  the  venturesome  and  enterprising  first 
pioneers  in  the  Hew  Holland  trade,  with  Capt.  Charles 
Millett,  as  their  agent,  for  some  time  moored  in  Sydney, 
but  now  on  board  the  Tybee.  With  a joyful  heart  he  was 
homeward  bound  via  the  Island  of  Raratonga,  to  pick  up 
the  odds  and  ends  saved  from  the  brig  Charles  Doggett, 
that  was  cast  away  on  that  island  while  lying  off  and 
on,  and  also  owned  by  the  Messrs.  Rogers. 

“During  my  stay  in  this  fine  Bay  of  quiet  waters,  but 
without  show  of  the  beauties  of  vegetation,  fifteen  fine 
whaleships  swinging  the  American  flag,  were  in  for  sup- 
plies and  refitting  either  for  home  or  cruising,  represent- 
ing all  our  oil  ports,  and  commanded  by  as  jovial  and 
lively  a set  of  man-rope-knots  as  ever  gave  the  order 
“ready  about,”  and  received  protection  from  the  beauti- 
ful flag  that  floated  over  them,  and  the  one  that  closed 
up  the  howling  of  the  British  Lion  and  drove  her  insult- 
ing pups,  press  gangs,  from  the  highways  of  nations,  and 
declared  them  free  for  the  soaring  of  the  majestic  eagle 
the  world  around. 

“Having  had  a little  show  of  these  ocean  kidnappers, 
in  the  Summer  of  1811,  when  about  the  height  of  a blaz- 
ing fire,  I was  on  board  a topsail  schooner  packet  from 
Baltimore  for  Boston.  Drawing  up  with  Block  Island, 
we  were  boarded  by  one  of  these  gangs  from  the  British 
Man-of-War  Bedvidere , when  all  hands  were  mustered  aft 
by  order  of  one  swab,  gold-trimmed  and  bright-buttoned 
figurehead,  who,  asking  each  one’s  name,  demanded  his 
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protection,  but,  not  like  today,  could  Jack  point  bis  finger 
to  the  end  of  the  main  and  mizzen  gaft  and  say,  ‘ There 
it  proudly  ruffles  over  your  head.7 

“But  drawing  from  his  pocket,  a somewhat  greasy  bit 
of  paper,  and  without  a very  pleasant  feeling,  hands  it 
to  the  insulter  of  our  flag,  who  carefully  overhauling  each 
one  and  finding  marks  and  height  and  descriptions  to 
agree,  with  documents,  they  made  no  haul. 

“This  course  of  protection  was  most  humiliating  to  the 
American  heart,  and  the  year  following,  with  the  Eagle 
as  our  protector  and  a warning  to  the  Lion,  ‘Hands  off, 
our  beautiful  bird  is  on  your  trail/  they  soon  met 
and  the  brave  and  noble  Hull  in  the  Constitution,  Old 
Ironsides , pride  of  American  seamen,  was  first  in  the 
glorious  work  of  knocking  in  his  ribs  and  causing  his 
lip  to  drop  below  his  chin. 

“At  the  time  of  my  dates,  we  were  in  possession  of 
a fine  and  numerous  commercial  marine,  sufficient  to 
supply  all  national  demands  for  imports  and  exports,  as 
also  doing  much  for  other  nations,  and  under  their  white 
canvas  proudly  dotted  every  port,  strait  and  sea,  known 
to  man. 

“Of  our  whaling  fleet,  we  had  the  finest  that  ever 
floated,  and  second  to  none  under  foreign  flags;  and  I 
doubt  if  all  such  combined  would  have  placed  ours  in 
the  rear.  But  I ask  the  old  pioneers  of  timberhead  fame, 
where  are  those  two  great  national  mainstays  and  life 
lines  to  our  country  today.  At  the  time  of  our  sorrow- 
ing home  troubles,  many  of  both  were  burned  and  those 
not,  were  hazed  from  their  commercial  points  and  cruis- 
ing grounds  by  the  aid  of  the  tyrannical  and  grasping 
power  that  flies  the  British  flag. 

“And  by  so  doing,  both  were  swept  from  the  ocean, 
and  the  first  passed  into  the  hands  of  foreign  nations, 
that  of  England  paying  fifteen  millions  for  her  part  of 
the  gain  — cheap  enough  for  the  dishonorable  steal  — 
and  whose  flag  with  those  of  other  nations  that  daily 
cover  the  waters  of  our  principal  ports,  tell  the  sad  tale 
of  yearly  draining  from  our  nation’s  sinews  millions  to 
millions  spliced  on  to  swell  the  vaults  of  the  nations  they 
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represent,  which,  if  allowed  to  go  on,  adding  line  after 
line,  without  check  by  the  navigating  powers  at  the  helm 
of  our  National  Ship,  they  will  be  too  weather ly  to  break 
down. 

“Of  the  latter,  they  have  not,  since  their  fright  from 
burning  and  hazing,  regained  the  number  that  previously 
glided  over  the  pleasant  Island  waters  of  the  South  and 
North  Pacific,  though  with  these,  as  with  the  first,  home 
causes  have  played  their  part  and  moist  strongly  against 
them,  especially  the  first.  It  may  be  interesting  to  many 
old  timers,  particularly  those  of  the  lance  that  were  afloat 
at  the  time  of  my  dates,  to  show  that  the  number  of  ships 
in  the  business  must  have  been  large  and  the  catch  of 
oil  not  small.  Departing  from  the  Bay  of  Islands  on 
the  seventh  of  February,  I left  the  following  ships  recruit- 
ing and  refitting,  either  for  home  or  cruising: 

“ Newbury port,  Searbuck,  master,  30  months  out,  2800 
bbls. ; William  Hamilton , Swain,  30  months  out,  3800 
bbls. ; Parker , Austin,  16  months  out,  800  bbls. ; William 
Wirt , Doggett,  38  months  out,  2400  bbls. ; Cadmus , 
O rowel,  30  months  out,  1900  bbls. ; Rambler i,  McCleaves, 
16  months  out,  900  bbls.;  Wiscasset , Macy,  32  months 
out,  2300  bbls. ; Plougliboy,  Brown,  31  months  out,  1900 
bbls. ; Franklin , 36  months  out,  950  bbls. ; Nassau > Samp- 
son, 37  months  out,  2500  bbls. ; Clarkson , Pickett,  36 
months  out,  2500  bbls. — Total,  eleven  ships  showing  a 
catch  of  22,750  bbls.  of  sperm  oil,  with  a working  force 
of  275  to  300  men. 

“Of  these  long-time-outers,  many  have  no  doubt  rolled 
up  their  logs  by  the  will  of  the  Great  Chief  of  the  Uni- 
verse and  found  moorings  on  the  calm  side  of  the  line, 
where  they  will  not  be  disturbed  in  their  last  and  long 
watch  below  by  that  once  joyful  and  exciting  cry  from 
the  crow’s  nest  at  the  foretopmasthead,  ‘There  they  blow !? 
while  others,  like  myself,  with  decaying  timbers  and 
shaky  spars,  are  running  on  borrowed  time,  and  jog  ahead 
with  the  great  sea  of  human  life.  If  so,  and  they  should 
sight  this  yarn  of  their  pleasant  days  abaft  the  mainmast, 
they  will  call  to  mind  the  very  agreeable  and  happy  jubi- 
lee given  on  board  of  the  William  Hamilton  by  Capt. 
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Swain,  who  was  with  a full  ship  and  a jovial  heart  home- 
ward bound,  though,  unfortunately,  one  poor  fellow,  while 
firing  a gun  to  keep  up  the  racket,  suffered  a badly 
injured  hand. 

“ After  sailing  from  the  charming  anchorage  of  Papatie, 
Island  of  Tahiti,  on  the  14th  of  April,  I left  nine  Ameri- 
can whaleships,  of  which  I have  the  names,  as  also  those 
of  the  masters,  but  not  the  amount  of  oil,  one  of  which 
was  the  Osprey  at  the  time  of  her  christening  in  Salem,, 
and  a brig,  but  at  this  time  in  outside  hands,  and  from 
being  found  over-punky  was  condemned.  Aside  from 
number  given,  it  was  a very  frequent  sight  to  see  them 
arrive  and  depart  by  the  gateway  formed  by  a coral  wall 
on  either  side  and  admitting  of  but  one  team  at  a time 
in  its  passage. 

“P.  M.  on  the  21st  of  April  we  were  off  the  pleasant 
island  of  Paratonga.  Landing  at  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning,  I found  Messrs.  Pitman  and  Cunningham,  mis- 
sionaries, and  by  them  I was  most  kindly  received.  The 
first  for  comfort  and  happiness  located  in  a magnificent 
scenery  of  surroundings;  the  latter  being  moored  at  an- 
other pleasant  point  of  the  compass,  I did  not  visit.  The 
lady  of  Mr.  Pitman  had,  some  thirty  days  before  my 
arrival,  taken  passage  on  board  the  Tybee,  for  Salem, 
from  thence  by  way  of  Boston  in  a packet  for  England. 
Mr.  Pitman  had  been  on  the  island  ten  years,  and  at  this 
time  showed  a very  charming  and  bewitching  flock  of 
spiritual  followers.  I passed  several  days  with  both 
gentlemen,  and  found  them  very  pleasant,  social  and 
agreeable.  With  them  I partook  of  a fine  Island  dinner, 
settled  in  its  course  with  a glass  of  delicious  orange  wine. 
I presented  to  Mr.  Pitman  several  needed  articles  for 
his  house,  just  built,  of  fine  show  and  situated  on  a beau- 
tiful flat  at  the  foot  of  the  highlands,  neatly  laid  out, 
with  a pretty  boat  landing  in  front,  from  which  you 
passed  to  the  house  over  a nice  paved  walk,  about  six 
feet  wide  by  three  hundred  in  length,  bordered  on  either 
side  with  the  beautiful  tea  plant,  bearing  a long,  pointed, 
deep  green  leaf  of  fine  show,  with  a set  of  several  feet 
apart. 
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“Afternoon  of  the  23  d,  closing  our  trade  with  these 
neat,  civil  and  interesting  people,  and  returning  on  hoard, 
filled  away  for  Tongataboo,  with  a pick-up  of  forty-five 
pigs,  paying  two  and  four  fathoms  each,  according  to 
size,  of  blue  cotton;  eight  dozen  fowls  and  ducks  at  three 
fathoms  per  dozen;  also  one  hundred  and  fifty  hunches 
of  plantains  and  one  hundred  and  fifty  of  bread  fruit. 
The  last  two  articles  were  mostly  paid  for  in  beads, 
toilet  glasses,  scissors,  jewsharps  and  fancy  calico,  as 
my  sharp  and  merry  company  of  traders  might  wish.” 

Capt.  Joseph  Moseley 

A Salem  shipmaster  who  had  quite  an  experience  in 
the  South  Seas  was  Captain  Joseph  Moseley.  Although 
a native  of  Boston,  where  he  was  horn  January  17,  1818, 
yet  his  whole  life  was  practically  connected  with  Salem. 
He  was  a member  of  Essex  Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  and 
the  Salem  Marine  Society,  which  he  joined  August  15, 
1851.  He  was  born  with  a natural  inclination  for  the 
sea,  for  he  came  of  a sea-faring  family.  During  the  Civil 
War,  he  held  a Master’s  commission  in  the  United  States 
Navy.  At  the  close  of  the  Rebellion,  he  was  a surveyor 
in  the  Salem  Custom  House  from  1865  to  1871,  when 
he  retired  to  private  life,  and  so  continued  until  his  death. 

The  son  went  to  sea  very  early  and  when  only  26  years 
of  age  he  was  master  of  the  brig  FalcOj  sailing  from  Bosr 
ton,  Hov.  1,  1844.  John  B.  Williams  was  supercargo  ; 
David  Walker,  mate;  Augustus  Hitchings,  second  mate, 
and  John  Chamberlain,  third  mate.  The  names  of  the 
crew  are  not  given.  All  went  well  until  the  vessel  made 
Port  Uicholson,  from  whence  she  sailed,  July  13,  1845, 
for  Auckland,  H.  Z.  A thrilling  experience  was  to  fol- 
low, and  Captain  Moseley  tells  the  story  of  hiis  shipwreck 
in  his  log  as  follows: 

“Table  Cape,  Hew  Zealand.  Brig  Falco , Sunday,  July 
28,  1845.  This  day  comes  in  with  brisk  breeze  and 
pleasant  weather;  wind  from  the  northeast.  At  2 P.  M., 
the  sea  making,  paid  out  more  chain  on  the  larboard 
anchor,  and  let  go  the  starboard  anchor.  At  5 sent  down 
top  gallant  yards,  and  braced  to  the  wind.  Barometer 
falling  gradually.  Paid  out  clear  to  60  fathoms  on  both 
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anchors.  At  6,  sea  increasing,  and  the  brig  pitching  very 
heavy  and  shipping  much  water.  At  11  P.  M.,  blowing 
a gale,  broke  the  windlass  to  bits  and  carried  the  windlass 
away  entirely.  At  12.30,  parted  both  chains,  and  broke 
adrift.  At  1 found  ourselves  near  the  breakers  and 
obliged  to  cut  away  the  mast  which  made  us  much  easier, 
and  after  drifting  nearly  a mile  in  the  breakers,  we  at 
length  struck  heavily  on  the  beach  of  a very  steep  shore. 
At  3 A.  M.,  sent  man  on  shore,  but  could  not  succeed  in 
holding  him  there,  and  was  obliged  to  haul  him  on  board 
again,  after  a narrow  escape  of  his  life.  The  sea  made  a 
complete  break  over  us.  At  daylight,  the  tide  being  down, 
we  found  ourselves  some  40  feet  from  low  water  mark. 
Soon  after  striking,  the  New  Zealand  natives  swam  on 
board  through  the  surf  and  were  sent  to  the  first  white 
man  we  could  find,  which  was  Mr.  Brown,  who  came  to 
our  assistance  immediately  and  remained  on  board  until 
10  A.  M.,  when  he  went  with  Mr.  Williams  to  assist  him 
in  getting  the  specie  and  other  things  to  his  dwelling. 

“Soon  after  his  leaving  and  also  the  crew,  who  were 
getting  their  chests  and  clothing  on  shore,  the  natives 
commenced  an  attack  on  the  vessel  and  cargo.  Besides 
myself  and  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  Mr.  Hutchings,  the 
first  and  second  officers,  respectively,  there  were  no  other 
white  men  on  board  at  the  time.  They  broke  open  the 
hatches  and  discharged  the  cargo,  carrying  it  on  their 
backs  over  the  hill  to  their  homes,  and  continuing  so  do- 
ing until  they  had  taken  and  destroyed  most  of  the  valu- 
able cargo  on  board,  keeping  the  two  mates  and  myself 
at  bay.  Mr.  Brown  came  on  board  again  and  after  great 
difficulty  succeeded  in  quieting  the  natives  a little.  We 
put  on  the  hatches  again,  and  all  was  quiet  and  remained 
so,  the  natives  dispersing,.  Weather  more  moderate,  but 
a heavy  surf  rolling  in.  The  violent  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere can  be  shown  by  the  barometer,  which  rose  from 
29.10  at  midnight  to  30.23  at  noon,  but  12  hours  later. 

“On  Monday  afternoon  all  was  quiet  on  board,  the 
hatches  were  nailed  up  and  nothing  doing.  Throughout 
the  night  a fresh  breeze  from  the  north;  barometer  very 
low;  heavy  surf. 

“Tuesday,  July  29.  Made  an  attempt  to  discharge 
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some  of  the  remaining  cargo,  but  the  natives  thieving  so 
bad,  were  obliged  to  stop  and  close  the  hatches,  and  sta- 
tion men  over  them  to  prevent  them  opening  them.  Great 
number  of  natives  about  the  wreck  throughout  the  night. 

“Wednesday,  July  30.  Commenced  erecting  a tent  on 
shore,  and  landed  some  kegs  of  tobacco,  and  some  of  the 
sails.  But  the  natives  getting  troublesome  again,  we  were 
obliged  to  stop  and  put  on  the  hatches  once  more.  We 
took  out  some  few  stores  for  ourselves.  Towards  night 
the  natives  dispersed,  and  all  was  quiet  again.  We  heard 
some  of  the  natives  reporting  that  they  were  going  to 
set  fire  to  the  vessel.  But  all  remained  quiet  throughout 
the  night. 

“Thursday,  July  31.  This  morning  was  employed  in 
trying  to  get  back  some  of  the  stolen  property,  which  the 
natives  were  willing  to  return  by  paying  them  nearly  the 
real  value  of  the  thing  in  tobacco.  Threats  made  to  bum 
the  vessel  again,  saying  as  she  came  on  shore  on  their 
land  they  were  entitled  to  her  cargo  and  hull.  Succeeded 
in  landing  some  few  things,  but  they  were  nearly  all 
stolen,  and  we  were  obliged  to  put  on  hatches  again. 

“Wangawi,  H.  Z.,  Aug.  1,  1845.  This  morning  the 
natives,  becoming  more  peaceable,  permitted  us  to  dis- 
charge from  the  yessel  some  few  goods,  and  put  them  on 
board  the  schooner  Uncle  Sam,  which  was  laying  at 
anchor  outside  of  us  for  that  purpose.  The  remainder 
of  the  powder  and  stores,  some  muskets,  etc,,  we  employed 
in  buying  back  some  of  the  stolen  property  from  the 
natives,  who  wanted  great  pay.  Found  we  could  not 
make  much  progress  with  them. 

“Saturday,  Aug.  2.  At  10  A.  M.  the  Bight  Bev.  Arch- 
deacon Williams,  a missionary  at  Poverty  Bay  arrived 
to  protect  the  cargo  and  vessel,  he  having  much  influence 
amongst  the  natives.  He  appointed  a meeting  Monday 
morning  amongst  the  chiefs  and  all  the  natives  that  were 
engaged  in  plundering  the  vessel.  The  schooner  being 
sufficiently  loaded,  and  a strong  breeze  setting  in  from 
the  northeast,  we  got  underway  and  proceeded  around  to 
Hawke’s  bay,  at  Mr.  Perry’s  station,  who  had  acted  very 
kindly,  and  rendered  all  in  his  power  to  protect  us  and 
the  vessel  and  cargo. 

{To  be  continued) 
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{Continued  from  Volume  LXV,  page  40) 

Chosen  for  Clerke  of  ye  writs  mr  Benja  Gerish 
Voated  yt  the  most  conuenient  place  on  the  Towne  Comon 
nere  to  Geo.  Hoges  land  shall  be  for  to  Set  the  prison  on 
& y*  it  is  left  to  the  Select  mens  discresion  to  apoint  y® 
place  & Quantity 

Voated  that  the  Towne  are  willing  that  a house  of 
corection  should  he  built  & Joyned  to,  or  Set  nere  to  the 
prison  & that  they  will  be  at  Some  part  of  the  Charge 
not  exceding  thirty  pound  in  pay,  & it  is  left  to  the 
Select  men  to  manage  the  Same 

Voated  y*  tho  Grene  shall  haue  101  in  pay  for  the 
yeare  Insuing  for  his  keping  Sara  Lamberts  Child 
Topsfeild  case  left  to  the  next  Towne  metting 

[20]  Voated  y * Tho  Gardners  petition  for  ye  Island 
against  mr  Hardys  House  is  refered  to  ye  next  metting 
Voated  yt  ye  propriaters  of  the  North  feild  (so  caled) 
or  the  major  part  of  them  haue  liberty  to  make  Such 
orders  from  time  to  time  as  they  shall  Judge  nessesary 
for  the  Suficient  fenceing  & well  Improueing  of  the  Said 
feild  & all  such  orders  made  by  them  relateing  to  the 
premises  being  prsented  to  the  Select  men  then  in  being 
who  are  Impowrd  to  aproue  of  & confirme  or  to  disaprove 
of  & make  voyde  in  behalf  of  ye  Towne  all  such  orders 
presented  to  ym  as  abouesaid 

Voated  yt  the  Towne  doe  Giue  Jn°  Backer  a pece  of 
land  to  him  & his  wife  & ther  heires  for  euer  not  to  be 
disposed  of  by  them,  In  Some  conuenient  place  where 
the  Select  men  shall  apoint  not  exceding  20  pole 

Voated  y*  waiter  Skiners  petition  for  a litle  peice  of 
land  nere  his  house,  the  towne  doe  giue  ther  Right  therin 
to  him  if  the  Select  men  Judge  it  conuenient  to  be  dis- 
posed of 

Att  a metting  of  the  Select  men  8.1.1683/4 
Sam11  Gardner  Junr  is  chosen  to  kep  the  Towne  Books 
&c  for  the  yeare  Insuing 
Rember  Towne  bound 
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[21]  At  A meeting  of  the  freemen  11th  March  168% 
Chosen  for  A Comishoner  to  Carey  in  ye  Voats,  Capt 
Jn°  Higginson 

Voated  that  two  deputies  shall  be  chosen 

Voated  that  the  two  deputies  shall  he  chosen  to  Searue 
the  whole  yeare 

Chosen  for  deputies  to  Serue  at  the  Gen1  Court  for 
the  yeare  Ensueing  mr  Henery  Bartholmew  & mr  Jonth 
Corwin 

At  A meeting  of  the  Select  men  11  March  168% 
Sam11  Gardner  S Cap1  Price  Jn°  Hathorne 
Jn°  Pickring  Jn°  Higginson  Sam11  Gardner  Junr 
Chosen  for  Survayers  of  fences 
L1  felton 

Horth  field 


Jn°  Tomkins 
Caleb  Buffom 
Peter  Cheuers 
mr  Ruck 
L1  Pickring 
Rob.  Kitchin 
Edw  filint 
Caleb  Buffom 
Jn°  Williams 
Pet  Cheuers 
Eleazr  Geoyes/ 
Jn°  King 


for 


for  ye  South  field 


for  the  towne 


for  the  glass  house  & 
without  ye  bridge 
Chosen  for  our  Seers  of  High  wayes 
Rob:  Kitchin 


Sam11  Shattock  Junr 


mr  Jn°  Grafton 


from 


ye  poit  Rocks  & yc 
for  all  with  out  the  bridge 


first 


bridge  doune  to 
Cutt 

Gilbird  Taply 
John  Buffom  ) 

Dan11  Southerickj 

ordered  that  all  fences  are  to  be  made  vp  by  y€ 
of  Apr  ill  Hext 

John  Rogers  is  Chosen  Sealer  of  weights  & measures 
for  the  year  Ensueing  in  the  prsents  of  Const1  Jn°  Landor 
& Sd  Constable  to  giue  him  notice  thereof  & Call  him 
before  A magestrate  to  take  his  oath 

Jn°  Bullock  & Jn°  Pickring  Junr  are  Chosen  & Ap- 
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pointed  to  prosicute  all  the  laws  of  the  Country  & order 
of  the  towne  Concearning  horse  kind 

[22]  At  A meeting  of  the  Select  men  ye  12-1-8% 
mr  S Gardner  S mr  Jn°  Hathorne  mr  Jn°  Higginson  S 
Gardner  Junr 

Ordered  that  the  Oonstbls  watch  shall  now  begin  & Con- 
sist of  Seuen  men  one  of  which  shall  he  one  of  these 
men  vnder  written  who  shall  haue  the  Comand  & ouer- 
sight  of  the  Rest,  it  is  also  ordered  that  the  Select  men 
doe  walk  the  Rounds,  each  one  twice  in  a weak  takeing 
another  man  Along  with  him  & this  to  Continue  vntel 
the  Select  men  take  further  order 

Caleb  Buffom  John  Buffom  Edw  fflint  Wm  Swetland 
Rob:  Kitchin  Tho  Maule  mr  Jnth  Corwin  Jn°  marston 
Manas:  marston  Benj  Marston  Lt.  Sewall 

Sam11  Shattock  Junr  Tho  fflint  Jn°  Norman  mr  Ruck 
Sy  Horne  Jn°  Ropes  Daud  Phepeny  Benj  Browne  Neh 
Willowby  Wm  Curtice  Sam11  Williams  Tim°  Lindall  Sy 
Willard  Edw  Groues  Jn°  Pilgrim  Wm  Hirst  Cap*  Broune 
Tho  Gardner  Nath  Beadle  Sam11  Phepen  Jn°  Cromwel 
Nath  Salsbey  mr  Hardy  Tho  lues  Jn°  Grafton  Cr  Babedge 
Benj  Gerrish  Ph  English  Jos  Phepeny  S Jn°  Williams 
Jer  Neale 

Psons  to  walk  the  Rounds  & soe  freed  from  watching 
viz  the  Select  men  Jn°  Pickring  Junr  Jn°  Horne  Jos 
Horne  James  Poland  Jn°  Rogers  Jn°  Buttolph. 

Cap*  Higginson  Cr 

4s  mony  to  buy  A glasse  & Candles  for  the  watch 
At  A meeting  of  the  Select  men  18  march  1683/4 
mr  S.  Gardner  S Cpt  Price  mr  Hathorne  Cpt  Higginson  S 
Gardner  Junr 

Ordered  y*  A towne  meeting  be  warned  ye  lector  day 
to  be  held  on  the  last  of  this  month  for  ye  Choice  of  A 
Clarke  of  ye  Market  Sealers  of  leather  a Culler  of  fish 
A Packer  of  meat  Instructions  for  ye  Select  men  for  dis- 
poseing  of  ye  old  prison  & to  Answ  som  petitions  for  land 
it  is  ordered  y*  all  Swine  y*  goe  on  the  townes  Comons 
within  20  pole  of  aney  Come  field  or  other  Inclosior  shall 
be  Suffishantly  yoaked  by  ye  first  of  Aprill  next  & soe  to 
Continue  vntel  ye  last  of  October  following  on  ye  penalty 
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of  two  shillings  mony  or  as  mony  for  Each  Swine  trans- 
gresing  the  Same:  & y*  all  Swine  be  Snffishantly  Ringd 
the  whole  yeare  According  to  A late  law  on  ye  penalty 
therein  Expressed:  & we  doe  Chuse  Appoint  & Impower 
Hat  Silshey  Henry  Skerrey  Junr  Wm  Stacy  Jn°  Ropes 
Jos  Boyce  & Wm  Osburne  to  see  to  ye  Execution  of  these 
orders  & to  haue  ye  fines  for  their  paynes  And  doe  herby 
in  his  majesties  name  Require  ye  aboue  named  psons 
them  & Euery  of  ym  to  see  these  orders  fully  prosecuted 
on  ye  penalty  ye  law  provides  in  that  Case 

[23]  At  a meeting  of  ye  select  men  19-1-8% 

S.  Gardner  S Cpt  Price  mr  Hathorn  Cpt  Higginson  L* 
Pickring  S Gardner  Junr 

further  orders  Conceaming  the  watch  & directed  to 
ye  Constbls  of  Salem  you  are  hereby  Required  in  his 
Majesties  name  to  set  ye  watch  euery  night  at  ye  watch 
house  at  or  about  9 of  ye  Clock  & to  take  Care  that  ye 
major  P*  of  #ye  watch  be  able  men  from  tyme  to  tyme 
According  to  law  & yt  you  giue  them  in  Charge  Strictly 
to  Examin  all  night  walkers  after  10  of  #ye  Clock  at  night 
to  Inquire  whether  they  are  goeing  & what  their  buisnes 
is  & in  Case  they  giue  not  Resonable  Satisfaction  forth- 
with secure  ym  vntel  ye  morning  & Carey  ym  before  ye 
next  magestrate  & if  you  find  aney  y*  Carey  ym  selues 
aney  wayes  debauchedly  or  shall  be  in  drinck  you  shall 
secure  ym  as  Aforesd  & if  you  shall  find  aney  disordr  in 
aney  house  you  are  to  Inquire  into  it  & if  there  be  oca- 
tion  to  Informe  Athority  thereof  you  are  also  to  Require 
people  to  haue  A care  of  their  lights  & you  are  to  ordr 
ye  watch  to  haue  4 men  Constantly  walking  abroad  2 
to  ye  Eastward  & 2 to  ye  westward  & soe  to  Releaue  one 
another  According  to  ye  direction  of  ye  Commandr  of  y 
watch 

At  A generall  Towne  meeting  ye  31  march  84  Chosen 
for  A Clark  of  ye  market  Jn°  Rogers  Chosen  for  Sealers 
of  leather  Josph  Horne  & Henry  West  Chosen  for  Cullars 
of  fish  mr  Sam11  Gardner  Senr  & mr  Benja  Gerrish 

Chosen  for  A packer  of  meat  John  Marston  Voated 
that  mr  Nicholas  Hoyce  his  maintenance  shall  bee  Raised 
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for  the  yeare  Ensueing  by  a Rate  togather  with  mr  Hig- 
ginsons  wch  ye  Select  men  shall  make 

Voated  y*  the  old  prison  shall  bee  disposed  on  by  the 
Select  men  for  the  towns  use 

Voted  the  Case  of  Topsfeild  Concerning  land  in  Con- 
troversy betweene  them  & some  of  our  Inhabitants  Is 
left  to  the  Select  to  act  therein,  as  thay  shall  Judge  proper 
& Nessesary  for  the  towne 

Voated  that  the  towne  doe  grant  vnto  Thomas  Gardner 
their  Right  in  that  Island  in  the  South  Riuer  that  lyeth 
before  mr  Josph  Hardy  Senr  dore 

Voated  that  the  towne  doe  grant  vnto  mr  Sam11  Gard- 
ner Senr  their  Interest  in  that  Island  that  lyeth  in  mr 
Humphry  pond  soe  caled 

[24]  Voated  that  the  towne  doe  grant  vnto  mr  Jn° 
Hathorne  about  one  pole  of  land  lying  betwene  the  Land 
of  Cap*  Geo  Corwin  that  was  formerly  Tho  Tucks  & the 
Land  of  Jn°  Marston  which  was  formerly  Henry  Wests 
the  sd  Hathorne  payeing  for  the  Same  twenty  shillings 
in  pay:  & is  to  be  laid  | out | to  him  by  ye  Select  men 
Voated  that  ye  Select  men  shall  haue  ye  same  power 
& orders  they  held  the  last  yeare  & the  year  before:  & 
likewise  power  to  Call  the  Constables  vnto  Acc°  & to 
Sue  & fully  prosicute  at  law  all  such  as  are  in  the  towns 
debt  & to  make  A Rate  for  the  Raising  of  the  mainten- 
ance of  mr  Higginson  & of  mr  Noyes  for  ye  year  Insue- 
ing  & Constantly  to  take  Care  that  not  aney  pson  trespas 
vpon  towne  Comons  or  Right  by  Seting  their  house  or 
their  fence  further  then  their  Right  which  the  select  men 
shall  carefully  Inspect  & haue  full  power  to  Reform©  or 
prosecute  them  According  to  law  and  to  Reduce  them 
to  Reason  therein  B Gedny  Esq.  S Gardnr  Senr  Caps 
Price  mr  Jn°  Hathorne  Cap1  Higginson  Wm  Hirst  Tho 
Gardner  Ph  English  Jn°  Pilgrim  S Gardner  Jr 

Voated  that  the  towne  doe  grant  vnto  ye  seuerall  psons 
mentioned  in  the  margent  liberty  & priuiledge  of  build- 
ing Such  wharfs  at  winter  Island  as  they  shall  haue  oca- 
tion  for  & the  propriety  thereof  to  belong  to  such  as 
shall  be  at  the  Charge  onely  such  of  ye  towne  as  haue 
ocation  may  make  vse  of  the  sd  wharfes  soe  as  not  to 
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hinder  ||any||  of  the  propriators  of  ye  sd  wharfs  in  their 
makeing  vse  thereof  & mr  Sam11  Gardner  Senr  mr  Benj 
Gerrish  Tho  J egels  Senr  & Is  foot  are  Chosen  & Appointed 
to  Consider  of  ye  Conveniancy®  of  the  places  where  the 
wharfs  shall  be  & none  to  be  built  without  their  Aduise 
& Consent  or  the  major  Part  of  them 

At  a meeting  of  ye  select  men  31  march  1684  mr  S 
Gardner  S Cap11  Price  mr  Hathorne  mr  Higginson  Lt 
Pickring  S Gardner  Junr 

mr  Jn°  Hathorne  is  Chosen  & Appointed  to  Joyne  wth 
ye  former  Committe  for  ye  laying  out  of  high  wayes  in 
yG  north  field 

[25]  At  A meeting  of  ye  Select  men  ye  7—2—84  mr  S 
Gardner  S mr  Jn°  Hathorne  L*  Pickring  mr  Porter  S 
Gardner  J 

Then  made  the  ministers  Eate  as  followeth 
Constable  Dounton  mony  421.10s 
Constbl  Hoams  mony  40  .10 

Constbl  Landor  mony  40  .10 

Constbl  fflindar  mony  52  .10 

Constbl  Is  Cook  mony  24  . 10 

Constbl  D Eea  mony  3.10 


Eate  pay  63.15 
Eate  pay  60.15 
Eate  pay  60.15 
Eate  pay  78.15 
Eate  pay  36.15 
Eate  pay  05.05 


204  .00 

ouerplus  4.19.0 
ouerplus  4.17.0 
ouerplus  4.16.0 
ouerplus  6.02.6 
ouerplus  3.19.6 
ouerplus  4.01.0 


306.00  28.15.0 

At  a meeting  of  the  Select  men  11.2 
S Gardner  S Jn°  Hathorne  Jn°  Higginson  S Gardner 
ordered  y*  A towne  meeting  be  warned  on  y®  | |next|  | lector 
day  to  be  on  ye  21th  of  Aprill  at  9 Clock  morning  for 
Choice  of  7 Able  men  to  Serue  on  ye  Jurey  of  Tryals 
to  Consider  some  thing  further  about  a Suitable  place 
to  Set  y®  prison  also  to  Choose  a Committe  for  the  deter- 
mination of  the  difference  between  the  Townes  of  Lin  & 
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Salem  Relating  vnto  Land  laid  out  Interfering  vpon 
Either,  before  the  line  betweene  vs  was  fully  Settled 
& A freemans  meeting  ye  30th  of  Apr  ill  at  2 Clock 
for  ye  Choice  of  Gour  deb  Gour  Assist  majr  Genrl  Tresur1 
Seer  & Comishoners  for  ye  vnited  Collonys 

to  Consider  of  Som  way  to  procure  A Stock  for  ye 
Imploying  of  Som  that  want  Imployment  amongst  vs 
This  Bill  Bindeth  mee  Jeremiah  Rogers  my  heires 
Executor  Assignes  to  paye  or  Cause  to  bee  payd  vnto  the 
Select  men  of  ye  towne  of  Salem,  the  Just  & full  Sum 
of  seauen  pounds  Eighteene  shillings  in  Currant  money 
of  Hew  England:  viz.  twenty  shillings  m°  for  seauen 
m°  Suckcessiuely  & Eighteene  Shillings  the  Eight  m° 
taking  the  first  of  Aprill  for  ye  begining  of  sd  tyme ; which 
is  vpon  ye  acc°  of  a bill  payable  to  Benjamen  ffelton  in 
Houember  or  Decembr  1683  which  Bill  was  sayd  to  bee 
lost  ye  whole  bill  being  ten  pounds  but  sd  ffelton  was  payd 
ye  Remainder  being  fourty  shillings 

Jeremiah  rogers  [signature] 

The  whole  of  this  bill  is  paid 

[26]  Sould  vnto  Jeremiah  Rogers  the  Old  prison  for 
fourty  shillings  in  money  wch  wee  doe  accept  of  in  the 
seauen  pound  Eighteene  shill  payable  for  Ben3  ffelton  be- 
ing soe  much  Remaineing  of  his  ten  pounds  bill  according 
to  obligation,  which  sd  Seauen  pound  Eighteen  shillings 
Sd  Jeremiah  Rogers  paying  vnto  ye  Selectmen  of  ye 
towne  & aquitting  Benjamen  ffelton  from  all  damage 
Charge  &c  by  Reson  of  sd  Prison  is  peacable  to  Enjoy 
or  improue  y®  Same 

Jeremiah  rogers  [signature] 
At  A Towne  Meeting  ye  21—2—84 
Chosen  for  Jury  of  Tryals 

mr  Lindall  Leu*  Jn°  Putnam  mr  Hirst  manas  marston 
Sam11  Shattock  Junr  mr  Willowby  mr  St  Sewall 

voated  that  it  is  left  to  the  Select  men  to  provide  A 
place  to  Set  the  prison  & house  of  Correction  on  the 
Towne  Comon  or  otherwise  by  way  of  Exchange  for  some 
of  the  towne  Comon  or  by  pchase  as  they  shall  Agree 
Appointing  the  quantity  of  land  as  they  shall  Judge  Con 
veniant  & to  be  as  neare  the  towne  house  as  may  be 
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Yoated  that  it  is  left  to  the  Select  men  to  be  A Com- 
mitte  either  all  or  A pt  of  them  as  they  shall  Appoint 
for  the  determination  of  ye  deferance  betwene  the  Towns 
of  lyn  & Salem  Relateing  vnto  land  laid  out  Interfering 
vpon  Either  before  the  lyne  betwene  us  was  fully  Setled 
Yoated  that  the  Towne  doe  Appoint  & Impower  Barth: 
Gedney  Esqr  Cap4  Wm  Browne  Sam11  Gardner  Senr  Jn4h 
Corwin  Jn°  Hathorne  & Tho  Gardner  1 1 they  or  the  majr 
p4  of  them  1 1 to  be  a Committe  for  the  Settlement  of  an 
Imployment  for  the  poore  in  Spining  &c  and  if  there 
be  ocation  may  make  vse  of  about  501  in  money  of  the 
townes  stock  for  the  buying  of  A Stock  of  wooll  for  the 
End  Aforesd  & that  they  doe  their  vtmost  to  Secure  the 
Sd  mony  soe  as  that  it  may  be  Returnd  to  the  towne  in 
due  tyrne 

[27]  At  A meeting  of  ye  select  men  11-2.84 
Chosen  to  Bun  in  Pambulation  wth  ye  towne  of  Lyn 

mr  Sam11  Gardner  Senr 
Capt  Jn°  Higginson 
L4  Jn°  Pickrin 
Sam11  Gardner  Junr 

Chosen  to  Run  in  Pambulation  wth  ye  towne  of  Marble- 
head Cap4  Price  & mr  Jn°  Hathorne  to  meet  at  Geo  darling 
Chosen  to  Run  in  Pambulation  wth  ye  towne  of  Beuerly 

IS  Hath  Putnam 
mr  Hauid  Andrew 
mr  Israel  Porter 
Joseph  Herrick 

All  to  Run  ye  28th  Aprill  next  about  ||7  or||  9 Clock 
at  a meeting  of  ye  Select  men  21—2—84  all  prsent  Jer 
Rogers  Cr  by  26s  money  in  P4  of  his  bill  of  71  18s 
Agred  y4  Joseph  Hardy  Junr  is  desired  to  Cary  Tho 
Clarke  to  barbados  for  wch  he  shall  be  paid  by  the  Towne 
according  to  Costome  & y4  the  Towne  shall  bare  him 
harmelis  from  any  damage  y4  may  arise  to  him  by  his 
Carieing  of  Said  Clarke  to  Barbados 
At  A meeting  of  the  Select  men  22.2.84 
S Gardnr  S Jn°  Hathorne  Jn°  Higg®n  Jn°  Pickring  S 
Gardner  Jun 

Granted  liberty  vnto  mr  Pilgrim  to  make  A gate  at 
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his  own  Charge  to  goe  into  the  buriing  point  provided 
he  doe  noe  damage  thereby 

laid  out  vnto  Tho  Bell  from  the  Horthest  Corner  of  his 
house  2 pole  which  Beaches  about  10  foot  to  the  West- 
ward of  the  house  & it  is  3 pole  wide  toward  the  brook 
& 8 pole  in  length  from  the  house:  that  is  to  Say  it  is 
2 pole  wide  at  the  house  & 3 pole  wide  below  at  the 
brook  and  8 pole  long  which  makes  20  pole  the  house 
Included  in  it 

At  A meeting  of  the  Select  men  10—3—84 
S Gardner  S Jo°  Price  Jn°  Hathorne  S Gardner  Junr 

Wm  Boads  being  Admitted  an  Inhabitant  Into  this 
Collony  by  the  Worshipfull  Wm  Browne  & Barth  Gedney 
Esqr  is  also  admitted  an  Inhabitant  into  this  towne 
ordered  that  A warrant  be  giuen  to  A Constable  to  wame 
the  pey  baker  at  mr  Willards  to  depart  the  Towne  & also 
to  warne  mr  Willard  not  to  Entertayne  him  aney  longer 


[28]  At  A meeting  of  the  Select  paen  12  June  1684 
mr  Jn°  Hathorn  Sam1  Gardner  S Cap*  Higginson  L* 
Pickrin  Sa  Gardner  J 

By  Vertue  of  A warrant  from  the  Country  Tresurer 
for  A halfe  Single  Country  Bate  to  be  pd  in  mony  at 
or  before  ye  15th  August  next:  is  made  as  followeth 


ministers  Rate 
of  psons  not 
overplus  Rated  before 


Constr  Cook  to  pay  ye  Tresurer  41  00 . 0 1 . 00 . 6d 


Constable  Wm  dounton 
Constr  Bich  hinder 
Constr  Jn°  Hoams 
Const1  Jn°  Lander 
Constr  Daniel  Bea 


5.15  1.07.0  4.06 

7.08  1.10.9  5.16.0 

5.05  1.06.0  0.10.0 

5.12.4  1.10.0  1.00.0 

4.18.0  1.  4.0  


11.12.0 

32.18.4  7.19.9 

At  A meeting  of  ye  Select  men  17-4-84 
present  mr  Hathorne  mr  S.  Gardner  S Cpt  Price  Cpt  Hig- 
ginson L*  Pickrin  S Gardner  J 

Goody  Thorne  to  haue  A note  for  39s 
Wm  Lord  to  haue  A note  on  Capt  Price  for  w*  is  due 
for  year  83 
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psons  Abated  in  Jn°  Hornes  list 


Jn°  Horne 

1.02.0 

Hat  Walden 

0.06.0 

J os  Lord 

0.06.0 

Tho  Pchase 

0.05.0 

Jos  Taylor 

0.05.0 

mr  Amolot 

0.10.6 

Jer  Rogers 

1.03.6 

Tho  Clark 

0.01.0 

Ez  Cheuers 

0.02.0 

Jn°  Lambert  J 

0.07.6 

Tho  Cromwel 

0.13.0 

posted 

5.11.6 

Agread  that  these  Senerall  Constables  be  Sued  at  ye  next 
County  Court  at  S for  what  is  due  from  them  to  y* 
towne  viz 

Jos  Hutchison 
Jnth  Auger 
Rich.  Prithridg 
Phillip  English 

mr  Sam11  Gardner  Sen1  & Cap*  Jn°  Higginson  (they  or 
eyther  of  them*)  are  Chosen  & Impowerd  to  prosicute 
ye  Aforsd  psons  in  ye  behalf  of  ye  Select  men  'at  ye  next 
County  Court  to  be  holden  at  Salem 
21.4.84  pd  Wm  Pinson  by  Const1  Lambert  17s  for  work 
on  ye  high  way 

Geo  pele  Cr‘  2s  6d 
Wm  King  2 
Rich  Croad  1 
26—4—84  Chargd  A note  on  Const1  pope  to  pay  Wm  Way 
& Jacob  fuller  36s  in  pay  for  Killing  A wolf 

[29]  At  a meeting  of  ye  select  men  3-5-84 
mr  Israel  porter  Serg*  Jn°  Leach  & Josph  Herrick  are 
Chosen  & Appointed  1 1 Suruayers  1 1 to  mend  the  high  way 
at  frost  fish  brook 

At  A meeting  of  ye  freemen  5 July  84 
mr  Henery  Bartholmew  1 ^ 

Cap*  Jn°  Higginson  f Chosen  Deputies 

* Marginal  note. 


I for  work  on  ye  high  wayes 
I wth  mr  Kitchin 
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10- 5-84  mr  Bartholmew  Dr  to  20s  mony  pd  by  S.  Gard- 
ner Junr 

11- 5-  Goody  Thome  Dr  to  A note  Chargd  on  Constbl 

English  for  40s  pay 

At  A meeting  of  ye  Select  men  ye  11-  July  84 
mr  Hathome  mr  S Gardner  S Cap1  Higg11  S Gardner  J 
1/  Jn°  Pickring  Joshua  Buffom  & Sam11  Gardner  Junr 
wtb  one  more  are  desired  to  view  & measure  both  ye  wayes 
betweene  Salem  & Andouer  & make  Keport  thereof  vnto 
the  Select  who  shall  be  pd  for  their  paynes 
mr  Bartholmew  Dr  20s  in  mony  pd  him  by  S Gardner  Junr 
22.5.85  Sam11  Gardner  Junr  Dr  25s  mony  Recd  of 
Constbl  Job  Swinerton 

28.  July  1684  at  A Towne  meeting 
Chosen  for  Jurey  Tryals  for  ye  Court  by  Adjournment 
L*  Pickring  mr  Tim°  Lendall  mr  Ch  Redford  Jos  Hardy 
Junr  Jn°  JSTorman  Manas  Marston  Ha*  Beadle  Jos  Home 
16-6-  Recd  of  mr  Lindall  in  mony  22100.0 
23-6-  at  a meeting  of  ye  towne 

Chosen  for  an  8th  man  or  a Comishoner  for  y®  yeare 
Ensueing  mr  Jn°  Ruck 

At  a meeting  of  the  Select  men  & Comishoner  ye 
27-6-84 

mr  Hathorn  S Gardner  S Cpt  Price  Cpt  Higginson  S Gard- 
ner J mr  Ruck  Cornish 

By  vertue  of  a warrant  from  the  Country  Tresurer  to 
take  A list  of  all  the  male  psons  wth  an  Estimation  of 
all  estates  & to  make  a Returne  to  their  Sheir  towne 
According  to  law 

Wee  make  Returne  thereof  as  followeth  viz  three  hun- 
dred heads  & the  estate  of  the  towne  amounting  to  thirty 
fiue  pounds  according  to  law  which  makes  in  the  whole 
sixty  pounds 

1-7-84  Doctr  Weld  Dr  to  A note  of  18s  pay  Chargd 
on  Constr  Lambert 

[30]  And  Tarres  4 foot  wood  of  Sa  Gardner  Junr 
ye  2.7.84 

8-7-84  pd  mr  Bartholmew  by  Sam11  Gardner  Junr  mony 
311  108h  6d 
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17-7-84  Recd  of  fr  Bedford  311  mony  for  the  Rent  of 
Bakers  Island  for  ye  year  1683 

25.7.  Const1  Phelps  Cr  10s  in  pay  pd  Sam11  Gardner 
Junr 

Jer  Rogers  Cr  51  mony  in  p*  of  his  bill  of  711  18s 
15.6.84  Leut  Jn°  Loomes  out  of  the  poores  mony  20s 
which  he  is  to  Returae  Againe 

At  a meeting  of  the  Select  men  7—8—84 
L*  Hath  felton  is  Appointed  an  ouerseer  for  the  mend- 
ing ye  high  way  at  Rum  bridge 

At  a meeting  of  the  Select  men  27-8-84 
mr  Hathorn  mr  S Gardner  S Cap1  Higginson  L1  Pickring 
S Gardner  Junr 

ordered  that  a towne  meeting  be  warned  to  be  on  ye 
first  of  Houembr  next  for  ye  Choice  of  7 Grand  Jury 
men  & 7 men  to  Serue  on  ye  Jurey  of  tryals  & also  to 
giue  answer  to  Som  petitions  for  Land 

mr  S Gardner  Gardner  S & Capt  Higginson  are  desired 
to  Agree  wth  som  Carpenter  to  put  in  A new  gronsel 
at  ye  East  dore  of  ye  meeting  house 

Capt  Higginson  & Sam11  Gardner  Junr  are  desired  to 
Agree  wth  som  Suitable  man  for  A bel  man 
28-8  pd  mr  Bartholmew  20s  mony  at  boston 
At  a towne  meeting  1—9—84 
Chosen  for  ye  Grand  Jurey 

Capt  more  Chosen  for  ye  Jurey  of  tryals 

L Hat  Putnam 

Rob:  ff oiler 

Geo:  Keaser 

Josph  Phepen  Senr 

Elias  Mauson 

Josh  Holton  Senr 

L Heale 

Ph:  English 

Jn°  Ingersol 

Wm  Swetland 

Dan11  Andrew 

Jn°  Marston 

Dan11  King  Senr 
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[31]  At  a metting  of  the  Select  men  1:9:84 

Then  agred  wth  Sarj : Thomas  duller  in  behalf e of  the 
Towne  of  Salem  for  to  make  & maintaine  a Sufficient 
high  way  from  the  House  of  Thomas  fuller  Junr  home 
to  Andiuer  line  according  to  the  order  of  the  County 
court  both  for  cart  & foot  for  & during  the  full  Space 
of  Seauen  yeares  & fully  to  finish  the  Said  way  fit  for 
serais  this  Insuing  winter  & the  Said  fuller  doth  frely 
Allow  to  the  Towne  of  Salem  what  euer  medow  or  land 
shall  be  made  vse  of  for  the  Said  high  way  as  farr  as 
it  runs  through  his  land  & it  is  further  agred  to  & wth 
the  Said  Tho.  ffuller  Senr  that  for  & in  consideration  of 
the  aforesaid  high  way  so  made  & maintained  & the  other 
premises  he  shall  be  paid  by  the  Towne  of  Salem  the 
full  & Just  Sume  of  twenty  pounds  in  Currant  Rate  pay 
only  his  Sons  rates  to  be  of  Set  for  this  yeare  in  part 
of  pay  as  they  are  made  & the  pay  to  be  paid  him  when 
the  work  is  done:  y*  is  the  high  way  made  & for  the  true 
& sure  performance  herof  on  Said  ffullers  part  he  the 
Said  fuller  doth  her  by  Ingage  himself  heires  Executors 
administrators  & asignes  unto  the  Select  men  of  the 
Towne  of  Salem  in  behalf e of  the  Towne  & doth  further 
ingage  to  Secure  the  Towne  from  any  damage  that  may 
come  by  not  keping  of  it  in  repaire  during  the  Said  Terme 
aforsaid 

Thomas  ffuller 

being  prsent 

Cap1  Price  mr  Sa  Gardner  S Cap*  Higginson  Sam11  Gard- 
ner Junr 

[32]  At  a meeting  of  Selectmen  ye  4-9-84 
Rich  Mebor  4s  mony  of  Sa  Gardner  Junr 

Allowed  mr  Jn°  marston  for  wid  Allyns  liueing  in  his 
house,  in  pay  ye  some  of  40s 

And  Tarner  4s  mony  of  S Gardner  Junr 
At  a meeting  of  y*  Select  men  ye  7-9-84 
Agread  wth  waiter  skiner  to  be  belman  & watch  the  towne 
euery  night  & is  hereby  Invested  with  the  Same  powor 
which  belongeth  to  the  Constables  watch  according  to  law 
& is  to  pforme  that  office  faithfully  & constantly  from  ye 
6th  of  Nouembor  vntel  ye  first  of  may  next  Ensueing 
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for  which  is  to  be  paid  Eight  pounds  ||fine||  in  pay  by 
ye  towne 

wid  Elson  abated  her  husbands  Rates  to  ph  English 
John  Buffom  is  Chosen  ouer  seer  of  ye  high  way  from 
ye  bridge  to  the  meeting  house 

Wat  Skiner  Dr  8s  nay  10d  mony  on  Const1  Lander 
Rich  Mebor  6s  j 

Eliz  Collyar  4 [ pd  by  Sam11  Gardner  Junr 

Tho  Clark  J 

At  a meeting  of  the  Select  men  20-9-1684 
Agread  to  sue  these  Seueral  psons  at  the  next  Court 
at  Salem 

Cap11  Jn°  Price  & mr  Samuel  Gardner  Senr  are  Chosen 
& Appointed  to  prosecute  the  Actions  Commencd  against 
Const1  ph  English  Const1  Cr  phelps  Const  Jn°  Lamber 
& Const1  Jnth  Auger  & Rich  Prithrich 
At  a meeting  of  ye  Select  men  20-9-84 
being  all  prsent  but  mr  Js  porter 

Agread  to  sue  these  Seueral  Constables  following  at 
viz  Const1  Ph  English  Const1  Jn°  Lambert  Const1  Cr 
Phelps  Const1  Jnth  Auger  & Const1  Rich  Prithrich 
Cap*  Jn°  Price  & mr  Sam11  Gardner  Ser  are  Chosen  & 
Appointed  to  prosicute  the  actions  Commencd  against  y* 
Const1  aboue  named 

[33]  By  vertue  of  a warrant  from  the  Country  Tresurer 
for  the  Raiseing  of  two  Country  Rates  one  in  mony  & 
ye  other  in  pay  ye  which  are  made  ye  20—9—84  as  fol- 
loweth  viz 


C Rich  Hander 

241  0 . 0 ouer 

pluss 

71 

6s  0d 

Const1  Lander 

21.0.0 

5. 

10.8 

Const1  dounton 

24.0.0 

6. 

4. 

Const1  Hoams 

19.0.0 

5. 

8.0 

Const1  Cook 

14.0.0 

3. 

14.0 

Const1  Rea 

18.0.0 

5. 

0.0 

120.0.0 

33. 

02.0 

At  a meeting  of 

ye  Select  men  ye  7—10 

-84 

Cpt  Price  S Gardnr 

S S Gardnr  J “ 

Tho  darling  Cr 

for  killing  A wolf  in 

pay 

30s 

pd  by 

Const1  Hoams 
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Acc°  of  work  on  ye  highway  ^ daniel  Soatherick  ouer- 
seer 

Sam  Ebron  S a team  2 days  0.10.0 

Sam  Ebron  S 3%  dayes  of  a man  0.  7.0 

mr  Greans  4 dayes  a team  & a man  % day  1.01.0 

Is  Cook  a man  3 dayes  & carting  timber  4s  0.10.0 

Wm  osburn  a team  2 day  0.05.0 

Josiah  Southrick  a team  1 day  & a man  1 day  0.07.0 


Rob  Pease  a man  6 dayes 

0.12.0 

Rob:  ffuller  1%  day 

0.03.0 

Wm  Trask  1 day 

0.02.0 

Jn°  Trask  1 day 

0.02.0 

Tho  Tyley  3 dayes 

0.06.0 

Sam11  Golethite  4 dayes 

0.08.0 

Jn°  Waters  1 day 

0.02.0 

Jn°  King  4 dayes 

0.08.0 

Jn°  Stacy  4 dayes 

0.08.0 

Jn°  Bleuen  2 dayes 

0.04.0 

Hugh  Pasko  1 day 

0.02.0 

Jn°  Loomes  1 day 

0.02.0 

Rich  Cowdick  1 day 

0.02.0 

Jos  Boyce  1 day 

0.02.0 

Jn°  Burton  2 dayes 

0.04.0 

Sam  Ebron  Junr  2 d 

0.04.0 

6.11.0 

Jn°  Smal  2 dayes 

0.04.0 

Geo  Jacobs  2 dayes 

0.04.0 

Jn°  Pudny  Junr  2 dayes 

0.04.0 

Joseph  Sibly  2 dayes 

0.04.0 

Jacob  Read  1 dayes 

0.02.0 

Dan11  Southrick  team  4 d 

1.00.0 

& of  a man  13  dayes 

1.06.0 

Sam11  Stacy  1 day 

0.02.0 

3.06.0 

brought  from  other  syde 

6.11.0 

paid  by  Const1  Jn°  Trask 

9.17.0 
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[34]  Acc°  of  work  on  ye  high  way  Joshua  Buffom 


ouersoer  of  Carts 
Edw  flint  2 dayes 
Caleb  Buffom  3 dayes 
Wm  Pinson  1 day 
Bich  Croad  1 day 
Tho  Vealy  1 day 
Joshua  Buffom  3 days 
Joshua  Buffom  for  his( 
Jurney  to  Andouer  ji 

on  ye  other  syde 


paid  by  Const1  Daniel  King 
of  men 

Jn°  Mecarter  4 dayes 

Wm  Beans  4 dayes 

Edw:  flint  1 day  pd 

Wm  Swetland  % day 

Abra:  Cole  3%  day 

Bogr  Darby  1 day  -J 

Josr  Heale  2 dayes 

Bob:  Kitchin  1 day 

Sam:  Sibly  1 day 

Jn°  Cook  2 days 

Jnth  Corwin  1 day 

Wm  Longstaf  2 day 

Sam  woodwel  1 day 

pd  by  Lambert  Jn°  Simson  ! 

Wm  King  1^  day 

Eph  Kempton  2 days 

Josh:  Buffom  4 days 

Geo:  Hacker  1 day 

Jer  Meacham  1 day 

Jos  forster  1 day 

Wm  Pinson  ^ day 

Josi  White  1 day 


0.10.0 
0.15.0 
0.05.0 
0.05.0 
0.04. 6pd 
0.13.6 
0.05.0 


2.18.0 

3.18.0 


6.16.0 

r®  some  of  51ls6d 

0.08.0 

0.08.0 

0.02.0 

0.01.6 

0.07.6 

0.03.0 

0.04.0 

0.02.0 

0.02.0 

0.04.0 

0.02.0 

0.04.0 

0.02.0 

days  0.04.0 

0.03.0 
0.04.0 
0.08.0 
0.02.0 
0.02.0 
0.02.0 
0.01.0 
0.02.0 


{To  be  continued ) 
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THE  BIBLE  COMMONWEALTH  OF 
MASSACHUSETTS. 


By  William  Andrews  Pew. 


My  theme  is  the  Bible  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts, 
which  lasted  from  1630  until  the  first  charter  was  revoked 
in  1684.  The  government  of  this  Bible  Commonwealth 
was  based  upon  the  royal  charter  which  gave  to  the  stock- 
holders of  a business  corporation  the  control  of  their  plan- 
tations in  Massachusetts  and  authorized  them  to  enlarge 
their  membership  at  will  and  to  make  laws  for  the  man- 
agement of  their  prudential  affairs,  provided  such  laws 
were  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  England. 

I have  divided  my  theme  into  four  parts : 

I.  The  Theological  Background. 

II.  The  Political  Background. 

III.  The  Founding  of  the  Bible  Commonwealth. 

IV.  Seeds  of  Home  Kule  in  Puritanism. 

V.  The  Emancipation  of  Massachusetts  from  Cleri- 
cal Control. 

I.  The  Theological  Background.  Many  persons  have 
found  a paradox  in  the  early  strivings  of  the  Puritans 
to  purchase  happiness  in  the  hereafter  by  good  conduct  in 
this  world,  in  view  of  their  belief  that  they  were  fore- 
ordained, by  a Sovereign  God,  either  to  heaven  or  perdi- 
tion, and  that  it  was  beyond  human  power  to  change  this 
status.  Probably  some  Puritans  considered  righteousness 
a kind  of  insurance  premium  paid  now  for  protection 
against  fire  hereafter,  but  this  was  not  the  philosophy  of 
Calvinism. 

The  early  Puritan  settlers  in  Massachusetts  had  various 
motives  for  trying  to  be  good.  They  were  Englishmen 
before  they  were  Puritans,  and  as  Englishmen  had  ac- 
quired habits  of  law  and  order  which  they  found  satis- 
factory. 

The  establishment  of  a Commonwealth  in  the  wilder- 
ness was  an  experiment  which  they  believed  could  not  suc- 
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ceed  without  the  blessing  of  heaven.  To  secure  that  bless- 
ing, it  was  the  patriotic  duty  of  every  citizen  so  to  regu- 
late his  life  as  not  to  offend  the  Deity.  The  leaders  found 
in  the  Bible  many  examples  of  the  wrath  of  Jehovah 
against  the  Jewish  nation  for  the  transgressions  of  indi- 
viduals. They  did  not  propose  to  take  any  chances  by 
permitting  individual  offenders  to  get  the  Commonwealth 
into  trouble.  Upon  this  notion  of  corporate  responsibility 
was  based  their  reaction  to  Quakers,  Baptists,  and  other 
violators  of  law. 

Their  dominant  motive — to  which  I invite  your  atten- 
tion— was  the  reverent  and  intense  curiosity  displayed  by 
the  Puritans  to  penetrate  the  mystery  of  the  hereafter. 

This  allegation  about  curiosity  as  a motive  seems 
strange  until  we  link  it  with  Puritan  beliefs.  The  Puri- 
tans were  Calvinists  and  held  to  the  doctrine  of  fore- 
ordination. The  outstanding  feature  of  this  theology  is 
the  total  depravity  of  man,  in  consequence  of  which  every 
soul  is  condemned  in  the  next  world  to  eternal  torture. 
The  explanation  is  associated  with  the  fall  of  Adam  and 
Eve  for  conduct  in  the  Garden  of  Eden.  These  progeni- 
tors were  created  with  free  wills.  The  episode  of  the 
apple  destroyed  their  spiritual  digestion,  so  that  they 
could  no  longer  assimilate  the  Divine  will.  In  some  way, 
because  of  this  sin  they  and  their  descendants  became 
impotent  to  adjust  their  wills  to  the  will  of  God.  As  a 
consequence  the  race  was  doomed  to  labor  in  this  world 
and  their  outlook  in  the  next  was  unattractive.  To  better 
this  lot,  God,  as  an  act  of  grace,  predestined  certain  per- 
sons to  eternal  salvation;  the  rest  of  mankind  was  elected 
to  everlasting  punishment.  Uo  one  could  do  anything  to 
influence  the  divine  choice.  The  struggle  of  the  Puritan 
to  attain  a righteous  life  seems  paradoxical  in  view  of 
this  belief.  He  could  do  nothing  to  ensure  salvation,  but 
he  was  deeply  moved  to  know  his  status  in  the  next  world, 
and  to  find  a test  by  which  he  could  discover  whether  he 
was  numbered  among  the  elect.  If  he  could  assure  him- 
self that  he  had  acquired  the  lost  power  to  conform  to 
the  divine  will,  he  felt  confident  that  he  was  foreordained 
to  eternal  happiness. 
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It  was  assumed  that  God  had  a way  of  doing  every- 
thing, even  to  the  minutest  details  of  daily  life.  The 
Puritan  divines  in  Massachusetts  once  declared  against 
wearing  long  hair  as  contrary  to  the  rule  of  God’s  word. 
Roger  Williams  convinced  the  women  of  Salem  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  cover  themselves  with  veils  when  they 
went  abroad,  which  all  did,  until  the  Reverend  John  Cot- 
ton, preaching  one  Sunday  morning  in  Salem,  enlight- 
ened their  minds  from  the  Scriptures  and  proved  to  them 
that  God  intends  veils  to  he  worn  by  maidens,  harlots, 
and  widows.  Between  the  morning  and  afternoon  service 
there  was  a great  scrapping  of  veils  in  Salem.  The  Puri- 
tan had  little  difficulty  in  discovering  the  Divine  will. 
It  was  declared  in  the  Bible,  every  word  of  which  was 
inspired. 

During  the  great  emigration  to  Hew  England,  between 
1630  and  1640,  over  one  hundred  clergymen  came  over. 
They  were  earnest  and  godly  men,  nearly  all  graduates 
of  Cambridge  University,  the  English  training  school  of 
Puritans.  Many  knew  Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew  and 
could  expound  the  Scriptures  from  the  original  texts. 
Their  prestige  among  the  first  generation  of  Puritans 
was  supreme.  They  could  and  did  interpret  the  Bible 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  flocks.  As  the  Divine  will 
entered  into  every  detail  of  life  the  clergy  were  experts 
in  some  phase  of  everything.  They  advised  with  the 
magistrates  and  the  General  Court  about  government  in 
all  its  activities,  and  in  the  early  days  their  advice  was 
generally  followed. 

When  the  Puritan  discovered  God’s  will,  he  had  a 
measuring  stick  for  his  thoughts,  feelings,  and  actions. 
By  walking  discreetly  and  by  a continual  and  close  intro- 
spection he  discovered  whether  he  had  regained  the  power, 
lost  in  the  fall  of  man.  If  this  power  had  come  back, 
he  felt  assured  that  he  had  been  chosen  and  that  his  soul 
was  numbered  among  the  elect. 

It  is  obvious  that  such  a philosophy  would  tempt  men 
unconsciously  to  force  themselves  to  conform  to  stand- 
ards. The  leaders  of  the  Puritans  recognized  this  danger 
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and  it  often  caused  them  periods  of  depression  and  un- 
certainty. 

In  the  Puritan  mind  there  was  always  a struggle 
between  the  self  he  wished  to  he  and  the  self  he  was. 
By  a system  of  intensive  training  he  subordinated  his 
thoughts,  emotions,  and  desires  to  a great  ideal.  He 
was  conscious  of  a creative  impulse  which  ever  held  be- 
fore him  a desire  to  make  in  life  one  masterpiece  — him- 
self. Failure  to  attain  perfection  was  sin.  In  his  glori- 
fied moments  he  heard  the  voice  of  God.  It  raised  him 
above  fear  and  corruption  and  bound  him,  a willing 
slave,  in  the  iron  bands  of  discipline.  The  Puritan 
discipline  was  not  modest  in  its  demands.  Proof  of  elec- 
tion was  found  in  an  intensive  training  which  involved 
the  organization  of  all  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing. 

Hew  learning  and  criticism  have  well-nigh  abolished 
Calvinistic  beliefs,  but  they  never  can  detract  from  the 
value  of  Puritan  discipline,  as  long  as  this  is  a world 
of  law  and  order.  Law  and  order  imply  rules,  a right 
and  a wrong  way  of  doing  things  — standards  set  and 
attained  by  practice. 

The  need  of  discipline  is  as  strong  to-day  as  ever.  The 
worth-while  discipline  is  the  same  inner  compulsion 
which  nerved  the  fathers  to  lay  the  foundations  of  what 
they  believed  was  a Bible  Commonwealth.  Within  the 
framework  of  their  theology  were  practices  of  eternal 
value. 

The  doctrine  that  salvation  is  free  and  can  be  attained 
by  anyone  never  entered  the  minds  of  the  Puritan  clergy. 
Until  we  grasp  this  point  we  have  no  basis  for  estimating 
their  functions  as  they  understood  them.  Their  call  was 
to  interpret  the  Divine  will. 

First  to  the  elect.  In  the  history  of  the  Boman  church 
a celebrated  bishop  in  Horth  Africa  had  to  decide 
whether  the  church  was  a congregation  of  saints  or  of 
sinners  candidates  for  salvation.  Out  of  a tender  regard 
for  human  nature,  he  chose  quantity  in  preference  to 
quality.  The  Puritans  solved  the  same  problem  by  declar- 
ing their  church  to  be  composed  of  saints.  The  work  of 
the  clergy  was  not  evangelical  in  the  modem  sense.  They 
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felt  no  call  to  save  sinners.  The  status  of  every  soul 
in  the  hereafter  had  been  established  by  the  divine  decree 
of  foreordination  before  the  beginning  of  time.  All  that 
the  clergy  could  do  was  to  furnish  to  the  elect  knowledge 
of  the  Divine  will. 

Second.  They  felt  a call  to  preach  to  the  unregenerate 
because  their  conduct  might  provoke  the  wrath  of  God 
and  endanger  public  well-being.  As  Sodom  and  Gomor- 
rah might  have  been  saved  by  ten  righteous  men,  so 
Massachusetts  might  be  destroyed  by  the  nefarious  con- 
duct of  ten  sinners.  When  the  clergy  talked  to  the  unre- 
generate they  preached  the  omnipotence  of  the  moral  law 
and  stressed  the  fact  that  rightousness  exalteth  a nation 
and  sin  destroyeth  it. 

Third.  The  clergy  had  not  been  furnished  with  a list 
of  the  elect.  It  was  good  policy  to  disseminate  knowl- 
edge of  God’s  will  if  perchance  it  might  help  some  indi- 
vidual who  did  not  know  that  his  name  was  written  in 
the  book  of  life. 

With  this  background  one  can  understand  how  the 
instincts  of  curiosity  and  self-preservation  awakened  in 
the  Puritan  an  intense  desire  to  penetrate  the  mystery 
of  death  and  to  discover  the  standing  of  his  soul  in  the 
great  hereafter.  To  discover  the  will  of  God  and  test 
his  power  to  conform  to  it  was  the  absorbing  interest  of 
life.  It  was  a joy  to  listen  to  long  sermons  and  thereby 
acquire  a knowledge  of  the  way,  which  was  a spiritual 
yardstick  by  which  he  tested  his  own  chances  of  salva- 
tion. If  he  measured  up  to  the  standards,  a sweet  sense 
of  security  enraptured  him.  He  felt  enrolled  in  the 
aristocracy  of  the  elect,  a noble  by  Divine  appointment, 
and  thereby  raised  above  all  worldly  fears  and  corrup- 
tions. This  religious  experience  was  an  enlightenment. 
In  an  intellectual  analysis  to  discover  whether  he  was 
among  the  elect  or  damned,  the  Puritan  ever  held  before 
himself  a standard  of  perfection.  His  whole  interest  was 
to  discover  if  he  had  attained  that  goal.  His  intense  long- 
ing inhibited  thoughts  and  actions  which  interfered  with 
the  desired  solution,  and  committed  him  to  habits  which 
produced  his  character.  Convinced  of  his  election  he  was 
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thrilled  with  dynamic  energy  to  be  a worthy  soldier  in  all 
the  purposes  of  his  Sovereign  God.  Discipline  was  a joy 
and  the  Divine  will  his  sole  guide. 

It  makes  little  practical  difference  to  the  world  whether 
correct  behavior  is  the  test  or  the  fruit  of  salvation.  We 
are  interested  in  having  others  do  the  best  things  in  the 
best  way.  Everything  which  prevents  this  is  probably 
sin,  in  varying  degrees  of  culpability.  What  we  demand 
of  others,  the  Puritan  took  upon  himself,  and  carried  on, 
shunning  everything  as  sin  which  was  not  enjoined  by 
God  as  His  way  to  perfection.  As  a method  of  character- 
building  the  system  has  never  been  surpassed.  Upon  this 
theology  the  Bible  Commonwealth  was  founded. 

II.  The  Political  Background  of  the  Bible  Commons- 
wealth.  Eor  a number  of  years  the  Puritan  party  in  Eng- 
land had  steadily  grown  in  numbers  until  in  1629  it  con- 
tained a working  majority  in  the  House  of  Commons. 
On  March  2,  of  that  year,  King  Charles  I ordered  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  to  prorogue  Parliament.  A motion 
was  offered  by  a Puritan  member  to  the  effect  that  who- 
ever proposed  taxation  without  the  consent  of  the  Com- 
mons was  a traitor  to  the  nation.  The  clerk  refused  to 
read  the  motion  and  the  speaker  attempted  to  leave  the 
chair.  He  was  forcibly  held  in  place,  while  a Puritan 
member  put  the  question.  It  was  carried  by  an  enthusi- 
astic majority  just  as  the  doors  of  the  House  were  forced 
by  retainers  of  the  king,  and  Parliament  was  dissolved, 
not  to  meet  again  for  eleven  years.  The  king  sent  nine 
Puritan  leaders  to  the  Tower.  This  sudden  catastrophe 
turned  the  thoughts  of  many  Puritans  to  emigration  as 
an  opportunity  of  practising  pure  forms  of  worship  in 
distant  lands  far  from  persecution. 

The  opening  years  of  the  seventeenth  century  had  seen 
great  activity  in  the  planting  of  English  colonies.  Over- 
population, the  high  cost  of  living,  labor  adjustments 
necessary  to  meet  changing  conditions  of  industry,  and 
the  desire  on  the  part  of  merchants  to  prosper  by  the  trade 
and  commerce  of  colonies,  were  the  economic  motives  be- 
hind these  movements.  Many  of  the  adventurers  who 
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financed  these  enterprises  were  Puritans.  They  had  plan- 
tations in  Bermuda  and  in  several  islands  of  the  West 
Indies,  in  addition  to  a patent  for  Massachusetts  and  a 
plantation  at  Salem. 

The  claim  of  New  England  as  a home  for  Puritan  emi- 
grants was  urged  by  the  Reverend  John  White,  often 
called  “The  Eather  of  New  England.”  The  matter  was 
debated,  and  finally  it  was  concluded  by  several  gentlemen 
to  transport  themselves  to  New  England  as  settlers,  pro- 
vided the  charter  and  government  of  the  Massachusetts 
colony  could  be  transferred  from  England  to  New  Eng- 
land. This  was  agreed  to  by  the  Massachusetts  Com- 
pany. The  old  officers  resigned  and  a new  set  were  elected 
from  among  those  who  promised  to  emigrate.  In  1630, 
John  Winthrop  as  Governor  led  a group  of  more  than  one 
thousand  settlers  to  Massachusetts  Bay. 

III.  The  Founding  of  the  Bible  Commonwealth.  The 
charter  which  Winthrop  brought  over  was  that  of  a busi- 
ness corporation  under  which  the  freemen  (or  stockholders 
as  I prefer  to  call  them)  elected  the  officers  and  directors. 
Less  than  a dozen  stockholders  came  to  New  England. 
They  had  elected  themselves  directors  before  leaving  Eng- 
land. The  mass  of  emigrants  were  not  stockholders  and 
had  no  vote  in  the  management  of  the  colony.  The  few 
stockholders  in  Massachusetts  were  immediately  confronted 
with  the  demand  by  the  heads  of  practically  every  family, 
to  be  admitted  as  stockholders.  To  refuse  might  precipi- 
tate a revolt,  and  to  enlarge  membership  might  endanger 
control  by  the  leaders.  To  meet  this  dilemma,  the  stock- 
holders enlarged  their  membership  by  admitting  new  mem- 
bers, but  limited  the  selection  to  approved  church  mem- 
bers. The  franchise  was  thus  extended,  but  as  admission 
to  the  churches  was  in  the  hands  of  the  clergy,  a theo- 
cratic oligarchy  resulted,  and  Massachusetts  for  a genera- 
tion was  ruled  by  the  clergy  and  magistrates  in  close  sym- 
pathy with  the  clergy.  A great  majority  of  the  adult  male 
population  was  disfranchised. 

The  theocratic  oligarchy  planned  to  establish  a Bible 
Commonwealth.  If  they  had  adopted  a motto  it  would 
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have  been,  “The  Lord  is  our  law  giver.”  They  found 
authority  for  everything  in  the  Scriptures,  from  which 
they  formulated  codes  of  conduct  to  be  taught  in  homes, 
schools,  and  churches,  and  enforced  by  zealous  magistrates. 
They  tried  to  make  people  good  by  legislation  and  passed 
laws  in  abundance  to  punish  the  vicious  and  deter  others 
from  evil  ways.  A brilliant  and  learned  clergy,  by  ex- 
ample and  precept,  sought  continually  and  earnestly  to 
establish  an  environment  in  which  a knowledge  of  God’s 
ways  would  become  a common  possession.  They  stimu- 
lated their  hearers  to  sober  introspection  and  self-exami- 
nation, to  discover  whether  they  had  attained  the  perfec- 
tion of  living  which  justified  a conviction  of  personal  sal- 
vation. Such  was  the  inspiration  behind  the  theocratic 
oligarchy  which  founded  the  Bible  Commonwealth. 

IV.  Seeds  of  Home  Rule  in  Puritanism.  The  Puritan 
leaders  were  sometimes  accused  of  secretly  desiring  sepa- 
ration from  the  mother  country.  The  accusation  was 
unjust.  They  were  entirely  English  in  heart  and  in 
mind.  They  desired  great  freedom,  but  always  within 
the  Commonwealth  of  England.  Massachusetts  was  the 
first  colony  to  demand  rights  now  conceded  by  Crown  and 
Parliament  to  all  English-speaking  colonies  in  the  British 
Commonwealth  of  Nations.  The  Puritan  leaders  thought 
that  their  charter  created  in  New  England  a kind  of  gov- 
ernment akin  to  that  now  established  in  the  Irish  Free 
State.  These  aspirations  had  deeper  roots  than  the  char- 
ter. They  are  implicit  in  six  hundred  years  of  English 
political  thought.  Three  hundred  years  before  the  Puri- 
tan emigration,  the  Pope’s  representatives  met  the  Barons 
of  England  and  demanded  the  repeal  of  certain  English 
statutes.  The  Barons  took  the  matter  under  advisement 
and  answered,  “Nolemus  leges  Angliae  mutare.”  It  was 
a declaration  of  self-determination.  This  desire  for 
home  rule  was  carried  across  the  Atlantic  and  planted  in 
New  England.  Whenever  that  issue  was  raised,  the  colo- 
nists stood  as  a unit  in  defence  of  what  they  believed  was 
constitutional  liberty  under  the  royal  charter.  Their  re- 
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sistance  was  audacious  and  courageous.  To  quote  the 
words  of  Rufus  Choate: 

“From  the  first,  the  mother-country  complained  that 
we  had  brought  from  England,  or  had  found  here,  too 
much  liberty, — liberty  inconsistent  with  the  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown,  inconsistent  with  supremacy  of  Parliament, 
inconsistent  with  the  immemorial  relations  of  all  colonies 
to  the  country  from  which  they  sprang, — and  she  set  her- 
self to  abridge  it.  We  answered  with  great  submission 
that  we  did  not  honestly  think  that  we  had  brought  or 
had  found  much  more  than  half  liberty  enough;  and  we 
braced  ourselves  to  keep  what  we  had,  and  obtain  more 
when  we  could.” 

The  theocratic  oligarchy  was  a form  of  home  rule.  Its 
spirit  of  home  rule  persisted  and  bore  fruit  after  a hun- 
dred years  in  that  state  of  mind  which  prompted  a Boston 
merchant  to  reply,  when  asked  why  he  made  such  a fuss 
about  a little  tax  on  tea:  “Tea!”  he  said,  “we  don’t  care 
a damn  about  tea.  We  have  a notion  that  we  can  govern 
Massachusetts  better  from  Boston  than  you  can  govern  it 
from  London.” 

The  Puritans  stood  for  the  doctrine  of  self-determina- 
tion which  was  gradually  to  change  the  aspect  of  the  world. 
They  groped  after  the  truth.  Ideas  of  freedom  which 
are  self-evident  to  this  generation  were  to  them  strange 
and  questionable.  They  could  not  be  reasonable  with  the 
reason  of  the  twentieth  century.  They  floundered  and 
muddled  toward  fundamentals  of  government,  much  as 
modern  statesmen  are  groping  toward  a formula  which 
will  make  war  ridiculous  and  impossible. 

V.  The  Fall  of  the  Bible  Commonwealth.  Oligarchies 
do  not  perpetuate  themselves.  They  must  be  supported 
by  force,  wealth,  or  public  sentiment.  The  Hew  England 
oligarchy  lacked  the  necessary  force  to  be  thorough. 
Some  of  the  early  Puritan  leaders  like  Dudley,  Endecott, 
and  Horton  were  not  adverse  to  inflicting  severe  penal- 
ties. We  have  fines,  whippings,  and  brandings  in  abun- 
dance and  some  hangings  as  examples  to  preserve  the 
purity  of  the  faith.  If  the  leaders  had  been  supported 
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by  an  army  their  suppression  might  have  been  efficient, 
but  under  the  circumstances  it  was  irritating  and  helped 
create  a public  opinion  in  Massachusetts  and  in  England 
hostile  to  the  prestige  of  the  government  in  New  England. 

Puritan  brutality  died  in  a large  measure  with  the 
first  generation,  but  it  left  as  a legacy  in  England  a 
firm  belief  among  Anglicans  and  Nonconformists  that 
the  priestly  rule  in  Massachusetts  was  tyranny.  This 
opinion  was  freely  communicated  and  in  some  measure 
shared  by  the  disfranchised  inhabitants  of  the  Bay  Col- 
ony. It  has  been  estimated  that  three  fourths  of  the 
inhabitants  were  not  church  members.  It  gradually 
dawned  upon  the  Puritan  leaders  when  the  wave  of  reli- 
gious enthusiasm  of  the  first  generation  failed  to  carry 
over  into  the  second  generation  that  the  lack  of  posterity 
to  carry  on  a Bible  Commonwealth  was  a real  danger. 
It  so  proved. 

The  keystone  of  the  arch  which  supported  the  Bible 
Commonwealth  was  a suffrage  restricted  to  Congrega- 
tional church  members  for  the  election  of  all  colonial 
officers  and  members  of  the  General  Court.  Every 
inhabitant,  however,  was  allowed  to  give  his  opinion 
about  the  management  of  prudential  affairs  in  town  meet- 
ings, and  later  was  allowed  to  vote  for  town  officers  and  on 
levying  rates,  and  to  serve  as  a selectman.  This  experience 
in  municipal  affairs  created  a desire  for  a fuller  partici- 
pation in  government.  Massachusetts  was  blamed  at 
home  and  abroad  for  the  limitation  on  the  suffrage  which 
made  the  state  subordinate  to  the  church.  The  practice 
met  opposition.  It  had  served  a useful  purpose  in  the 
first  generation  of  Puritan  enthusiasm  but  it  was  failing 
in  the  second  generation  through  lack  of  popular  support. 
It  survived  until  the  charter  was  revoked  and  a royal 
governor  sent  to  rule  Massachusetts. 

During  the  term  of  Governor  Andros,  there  was  no 
meeting  of  the  General  Court  and  town  meetings  were 
abolished  except  for  the  election  of  town  officers.  Parti- 
cipation in  government  was  denied  to  every  citizen.  In 
1689  the  colonists  rose  in  rebellion,  deposed  the  royal 
governor,  and  carried  on  the  state  for  several  years  in 
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the  old  way  until  a new  charter  was  granted  by  King 
William  ifl. 

In  1689  the  General  Court  of  the  de  facto  government 
passed  a law  basing  suffrage  upon  property  qualifications, 
thus  voluntarily  freeing  Massachusetts  from  the  strangle- 
hold of  the  clergy.  Increase  Mather  was  at  this  time 
the  Puritan  leader.  He  was  in  England  as  colonial 
agent  to  secure  a new  charter  as  favorable  to  the  liberties 
of  Massachusetts  as  his  genius  and  diplomatic  skill  could 
persuade  the  King  to  grant.  He  had  several  interviews 
with  James  II  and  was  invited  by  that  monarch  to  sug- 
gest fundamentals  for  a new  charter.  Mather’s  proposi- 
tions were  reduced  to  writing,  signed  by  him,  and  are 
preserved  among  the  state  papers  of  England.  One  of 
the  fundamentals  suggested  by  him,  and  later  written 
into  the  charter  granted  by  King  William,  was  religious 
freedom. 

It  is  often  said  that  the  mission  of  Increase  Mather 
to  England  was  an  attempt  to  secure  the  restoration  of 
the  old  charter.  The  rule  of  the  theocratic  oligarchy  of 
which  he  had  been  a part  was  a lost  cause. 

Cotton  Mather,  commenting  on  the  new  charter,  wrote 
in  his  diary:  “We  have  not  the  former  charter  but  wee 
have  a better  in  the  room  of  it.”  The  remark  is  signifi- 
cant. Under  the  Stuart  kings  the  friendly  and  disgrace- 
ful relations  between  the  French  and  English  Courts 
offered  some  protection  against  the  expanding  power  of 
France  in  the  Hew  World.  A Hew  England  statesman 
may  have  welcomed  the  new  charter  as  a superior  instru- 
ment for  mobilizing  the  forces  of  Massachusetts  in  the 
great  struggle  which  he  foresaw  between  the  English  and 
French  for  the  possession  of  Uorth  America. 

Whatever  view  one  takes  of  the  motives  behind  Mather’s 
demands,  the  fact  remains  that  the  seeds  of  democracy 
unconsciously  planted  by  Puritan  leaders  in  church,  state, 
and  towns  were  bearing  fruit  which  the  ripening  mind 
of  Mather  recognized  and  offered  as  fundamentals  in  a 
charter. 

The  Bible  Commonwealth  had  outlived  its  usefulness. 
It  was  strangled  in  its  home  by  sons  of  its  Puritan 
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founders.  The  emancipation  of  Massachusetts  from  cler- 
ical misrule  was  in  a large  measure  due  to  an  enlightened 
public  opinion  reforming  the  Commonwealth  from  within. 

In  accepting  the  charter  of  King  William  and  the  new 
political  alignment  it  entailed,  the  Puritans  did  not  yield 
an  iota  of  their  philosophy  that  perfection  through  con- 
formity to  God’s  will  was  the  test  of  salvation,  and  that 
consciousness  of  salvation  was  attainable  by  introspection 
and  self-examination  as  to  every  detail  of  living. 

Increase  Mather  and  his  associates  did  not  surrender 
their  religion.  They  agreed  to  take  religion  out  of  poli- 
tics, where  it  never  belonged  and  where  it  had  caused  cen- 
turies of  bloodshed  and  human  misery.  This  emancipa- 
tion was  the  fruit  of  the  Puritan  experiment  in  Church 
and  State.  Bred  in  bigotry  and  intolerance  it  flowered 
and  bore  the  double  fruit  of  religious  and  political 
freedom. 

The  Puritans  were  not  as  black  as  painted.  Every 
phase  of  their  intolerance  has  been  illustrated  many  times 
as  if  it  were  proof  of  one  continuous  strain  of  iniquity. 
With  passing  years  Grace  came  to  Massachusetts. 

A great  deal  of  nonsense  has  been  written  about  the 
Puritans.  The  idea  behind  their  Bible  Commonwealth 
was  an  honest  endeavor  by  the  application  of  reason  to 
discover  the  truth  and  to  inculcate  a passion  to  live  the 
truth.  They  trusted  overmuch  the  clergy  who  were 
obsessed  with  a belief  that  the  Old  Testament  furnished 
models  of  government  for  all  ages. 

We  have  ceased  to  talk  about  a Bible  Commonwealth, 
but  the  ideas  which  were  behind  the  Bible  Commonwealth 
are  not  dead.  The  Puritan  spirit  on  its  cultural  side  is 
a living  past.  It  still  speaks  to  us  that  we  go  forward, 
seeking  to  know  and  trying  to  live  the  truth.  Veritas 
remains  the  legend  on  the  seals  of  the  two  great  schools 
of  learning  in  New  England.  By  that  sign  we  conquer 
if  we  continue  steadfast  in  the  ancient  desire  to  attain 
the  truth  in  theory  and  practice. 
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By  Mrs.  Frances  Rose-Troup. 


Students  who  have  critically  considered  Governor 
Bradford’s  History  of  Plymouth  Plantation  are  aware 
that  he  did  not  confine  his  account  to  the  events  connected 
with  his  subject,  but  recorded  his  own  judgments,  based 
on  ex  parte  testimony,  of  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
matters  of  business,  theology,  or  civil  polity.  No  public 
attack  had  been  made  upon  him  or  his  colony  by  those 
who  became  the  object  of  his  disapproval,  and  while  his 
story  of  these  several  controversies,  often  elaborated  out 
of  proportion  to  their  importance,  may,  perhaps,  be  justi- 
fied, his  method  of  presenting  them  resembles  that  of  a 
prosecuting  attorney  rather  than  of  a judicious  historian 
— all  the  vices  were  not  on  one  side  and  the  virtues  on 
another,  as  he  would  have  us  believe.  He  was  lacking  in 
charitable  judgments  and  even  common  fairness  towards 
his  opponents,  forgetful  of  Robinson’s  warning  that  “we 
neither  at  all  in  ourselves  do  give,  nor  easily  take  offence 
being  given  by  others — for  how  lame  is  the  work  of  grace 
in  that  person  who  wants  charity  to  cover  a multitude  of 
offences.”1  Nor  had  those  he  condemned  so  freely  any 
opportunity  to  refute  his  charges,  for  these  were  only 
made  against  the  dead,  and,  moreover,  his  history,  except 
for  extracts  made  by  Morton  and  Prince,  remained  un- 
published for  generations;  meanwhile  much  material  in- 
formation had  vanished,  including  the  testimony  which 
might  have  been  given  by  the  friends  of  the  abused  and 
accused.  Of  recent  years  considerable  information  has 
come  to  light,  showing  that  those  whom  the  Governor 
gibbeted  for  future  generations  could  have  made  out  a 
strong  case  in  their  defence.  That  some  of  the  evidence 
and  certain  extenuating  circumstances  were  known  to 
Bradford  is  obvious  from  the  part  of  his  “Letter  Book” 
which  has  been  rescued  from  destruction;  the  earlier  por- 
tion, now  lost,  might  have  furnished  material  germane 
to  the  events  we  are  about  to  consider;  in  its  absence 

i Bradford , I.  132.  This  method  of  reference  to  Bradford’s 
History  of  Plymouth  Plantation,  edited  by  Worthington  C.  Ford, 
is  adopted  for  brevity  throughout  this  paper. 
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we  are  not  aware  how  much  information  relating  to  these 
matters  his  correspondence  conveyed  to  him.  Much  of 
the  material  used  below  I have  gleaned  from  original 
documents  and  printed  hooks,  but  I am  indebted  to  Mr. 
Ford’s  notes,  scattered  throughout  Bradford’s  History , 
for  a great  deal  of  information  which  might  otherwise 
have  escaped  my  notice. 

Two  attempts  were  made  by  the  Leyden  exiles  to  obtain 
land  for  their  settlement  in  the  territory  over  which  the 
Virginia  Company  had  jurisdiction;  both  proved  abor- 
tive because  their  religious  tenets  did  not  commend  them- 
selves to  the  Company. 

After  these  failures,  so  Bradford  informs  us,  “a  patent 
was  not  taken  out  in  the  name  of  any  of  their  own,  but 
in  the  name  of  John  Wincob  (a  religious  gentleman  be- 
longing to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln),  who  intended  to  go 
with  them.  But  God  so  disposed  that  he  never  went  nor 
they  ever  made  use  of  this  patent,  which  had  cost  them 
much  labour  and  charges.”2 

The  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company  state  that  a 
grant  was  issued  on  7 June,  1619,  to  John  Wyncop,3  who, 
at  the  preceding  court,  on  20  May,  had  been  “commended 
to  the  Company  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  intending  to  go 
in  person  to  Virginia  and  there  plant  himself  and  his 
associates.”4  But  he  must  have  changed  his  mind  very 
soon  afterwards,  possibly  again  the  religious  question 
proved  a stumbling-block,  as  at  a later  date  the  Lincoln 
family  was  closely  connected  with  the  settlers  in  the 
Massachusetts  Bay  Colony,  and  these  were  not  “rigid 
Separatists.” 

Scarcely  more  than  six  months  elapsed  after  the  issue 
of  Wyncop’s  patent  before  another  attempt  was  made, 
according  to  Bradford,  through  John  Peirce’s  agency. 
“This  was  he  in  whose  name  their  first  patent  was  taken 
by  reason  of  acquaintance  and  some  alliance  that  some 
of  their  friends  had  with  him.  But  his  name  was  only 
used  in  trust.”5  Wyncop’s  patent  is  ignored  and  Peirce’s 
is  accounted  the  first. 

2 Bradford,  I.  94. 

3 Op.  cit.,  I.  228. 

4 Op.  cit.,  I.  221. 

s Bradford , I.  306. 
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On  31  January,  1619/20,  the  Virginia  Company  “al- 
lowed” a grant  to  John  Peirce  and  his  associates,  which 
was  sealed  on  6 February  following.6 

But  during  this  brief  interval  between  the  issue  of  the 
two  patents  Robinson  had  expressed  his  readiness  to  emi- 
grate, accompanied  by  four  hundred  families,  to  the  settle- 
ment on  the  Hudson;  for  the  Hew  Netherlands  Company, 
in  a petition  of  2 February  1619/20,  stated  that  “an 
English  preacher  versed  in  the  Dutch  language  was  ready 
to  go  to  their  plantation.”7  This  petition  was  “again 
rejected”  on  1 April,  1620. 8 

It  is  well  to  remember  these  dates: — 

1619,  1 June,  Wyncop’s  patent  issued. 

1619/20,  prior  to  2 February,  Robinson  was  prepared 
to  emigrate  to  the  Hew  Netherlands. 

1619/20,  31  January,  Peirce’s  patent  issued. 

1620,  1 April,  Second  petition  of  Hew  Netherlands 
Company  rejected. 

It  was  while  the  exiles  were  still  uncertain  what  course 
to  follow  and  where  to  pitch  their  settlement  that  Weston 
visited  Leyden  and  urged  them  not  to  meddle  with  the 
Dutch  or  too  much  depend  on  the  Virginia  Company,  for 
if  they  failed  the  exiles,  he  and  his  friends  would  set  them 
forth  and  see  that  money  and  shipping  were  provided.9 

The  Virginia  Company  had  decided  not  very  long  be- 
fore Peirce’s  patent  was  issued  to  change  their  policy 
and  to  permit  “the  formation  of  societies  which  would  at 
their  private  charge  set  up  particular  plantations  or  settle- 
ments,” and  doubtless  the  grants  to  Wyncop  and  Peirce 
were  issued  under  such  an  arrangement.  As  a private 
venture  the  Company’s  books  would  record  the  grant  of 

6 Records  of  the  Virginia  Company,  I.  p.  299.  On  this  day- 
four  pairs  of  indentures  were  sealed ; in  two  of  these  the 
grantees  agreed  to  transport  three  hundred  and  five  hundred 
persons  respectively;  neither  Peirce’s  nor  the  other  grantee’s 
appear  to  have  contained  a similar  undertaking. 

7 Colonial  History  of  New  York,  I.  22. 

s See  Bradford,  I.  99n. 

9 IMd.,  I.  99.  His  visit  must  have  been  towards  the  close  of 
the  year  1619,  as  it  was  before  Peirce’s  patent  was  issued.  Mr. 
Deane  is  in  error  in  thinking  it  was  his  patent  that  was  sent 
to  Leyden  to  be  viewed  and  considered.  Bradford  distinctly 
says  this  of  the  Wyncop  patent  on  page  95. 
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permission  only.10  For  this  reason  we  have  no  idea  what 
the  grant  covered  either  in  territory  or  privileges,  and  the 
subsequent  grant  made  by  the  Council  for  ISTew  England 
adds  little  information  on  these  points. 

At  the  Court  of  the  Virginia  Company  at  which 
Peirce’s  patent  was  sealed,  was  read  a letter  from  a 
person  signing  himself  “Dust  and  Ashes,”  undertaking 
to  raise  50011  for  the  maintenance  of  a convenient  number 
of  Indians,  who  were  to  be  instructed  in  the  Christian 
religion.  Before  the  next  Court  Sir  John  Wolstenholme, 
who  did  not  approve  of  the  tenets  of  the  exiles,11  pro- 
posed that  John  Peirce  and  his  associates  might  have  the 
training  and  bringing  up  of  some  of  these  children,  “but 
the  Committee  for  divers  reasons  thinks  it  inconvenient; 
first  because  they  intend  not  to  go  this  two  or  three  months 
and  then  after  their  arrival  will  be  long  in  settling  them- 
selves, as  also  that  the  Indians  are  not  acquainted  with 
them  and  so  they  may  stay  four  or  five  years  before  they 
have  account  that  any  good  is  done.”12 

Comparatively  little  is  known  about  the  company 
formed  to  implement  Peirce’s  patent,  of  its  methods  of 
working,  or  of  the  Adventurers  who  remained  in  England. 
Quite  naturally  Bradford  makes  but  casual  reference  to 
such  matters,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  it  was  formed 
and  managed  on  much  the  same  lines  as  those  of  similar 
companies  of  the  period. 

Writing  somewhat  later,  in  1624/5,  after  the  colony 
had  been  started  and  further  changes  were  impending, 
Captain  John  Smith  thus  describes  it:  “The  adventurers 
which  raised  the  stock  to  begin  and  supply  this  Planta- 
tion were  about  seventy.  Some  gentlemen,  some  mer- 
chants, some  handicraftsmen ; some  adventured  great 
sums,  some  small,  as  their  estates  and  affections  moved. 
The  general  stock  already  employed  is  about  700011,  by 
reason  of  which  charge  and  many  crosses,  many  of  them 
would  adventure  no  more,  but  others  that  know  so  great 
a design  cannot  be  affected  without  both  charge,  loss  and 
crosses,  are  resolved  to  go  forward  with  it  to  their  powers ; 

10  See  Ford’s  note,  Bradford , I.  85. 

11  Ibid.,  I.  83. 

12  Records  of  the  Virginia  Company , I.  311. 
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which  deserve  no  small  commendation  and  encouragement. 
These  dwell  most  about  London,  they  are  not  a corpo- 
ration but  knit  together  by  a voluntary  combination  in 
a society  without  restraints  or  penalty,  aiming  to  do  good 
and  plant  a religion:  they  have  a President  and  Treas- 
urer, every  year  newly  chosen  by  the  most  voices,  who 
ordereth  affairs  of  their  courts  and  meetings,  but  in  more 
weighty  affairs  the  assent  of  the  whole  company  is  re- 
quired.”13 Although  not  mentioned  by  Smith,  it  seems 
possible  that  there  was,  as  in  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany, an  executive  committee,  known  as  Assistants,  as 
Peirce  in  his  petition  refers  to  Associates  and  Assist- 
ants.” This  company  was  known  as  the  Society  of  the 
Merchants  of  New  England. 

At  the  time  of  the  formation  of  this  company  rumors 
were  rife  in  London  of  the  vast  profits  arising  from  fish- 
ing and  trading,  so  a philanthropic  scheme,  combining 
benefit  to  persons  persecuted  for  their  religious  opinions 
with  a profitable  business,  would  have  appealed  to  a num- 
ber of  London  merchants  with  Puritan  sympathies,  who 
subscribed  to  this  speculative  venture,  hoping  emigrants 
holding,  as  they  supposed,  religious  opinions  similar  to 
their  own  would  make  a financial  success  of  the  business. 

That  this  company  was  already  in  existence  and  quite 
independent  of  the  exiles  is  supported  by  these  facts : — 

(1)  That  the  Separatists  negotiated  with  “the  Mer- 
chants and  Adventurers”;14  that  they  “concluded  with 
the  Merchants”;15  and  that  Weston  and  the  chief  adven- 
turers inclined  towards  the  departure  of  the  Pilgrims 
“chiefly  for  the  hope  of  present  profit  by  the  fishing  that 
was  found  in  that  country.”16  In  fact  the  exiles  were 
outsiders  and  in  a subordinate  position. 

(2)  That  two  months  after  Peirce’s  patent  was  issued 
the  Slew  Netherlands  Company  was  seeking  permission 
for  the  migration  of  the  exiles  to  their  plantation. 

(3)  That  while  Bradford  complains  that  Wyncop’s 

is  General  Historie  (1626),  p.  247,  quoted  in  Bradford,  I.  104. 
No  name  of  a President  has  been  recorded. 

i * Bradford,  I.  127. 

is  Ibid.,  I.  140. 

is  Ibid.,  I.  103. 
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patent  had  cost  them  “so  much  labour  and  charges,”  he 
never  mentions  similar  expenditure  in  respect  to  Peirce’s 
patent,  though  one  would  have  expected  him  to  stress  such 
a point  when  dealing  with  Peirce’s  misdeeds.17 

How  many  of  the  exiles  besides  Winslow  and  Mullins 
invested  money  in  the  joint  stock  of  the  company  is  un- 
known, but  apparently  there  were  not  enough  to  have 
a predominating  voice  when  negotiations  were  in  progress, 
even  when  backed  by  their  partisans.  When  the  emi- 
grants desired  to  alter  the  agreement  offered  for  their 
acceptance  some  adventurers  actually  withdrew  their  sub- 
scriptions, others  threatened  to  do  so,  and  more,  had  they 
known  of  it,  would  have  done  the  same.  Many  opposed 
strenuously  the  emigration  of  other  of  the  Leyden  con- 
gregation at  a later  date,  so  it  is  a reasonable  inference 
that  the  Pilgrims  who  actually  paid  cash  were  so  few  that 
their  influence  was  negligible. 17a 

But  all  the  adult  emigrants  were  accounted  stockholders 
in  the  company  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  went  out 
to  the  plantation  on  the  condition  that  they  remained 
there  for  a given  period;  these  appeared  to  be  classed  as 
“Undertakers  and  their  servants,”  and  seem  to  have  been 
on  a different  plane  from  the  Adventurers  and  Associates. 

The  Society  of  the  Merchants  of  Hew  England  drew 

17  In  the  original  agreement  the  planters  appear  as  if  on  a 
par  with  the  “servants’*  of  the  Virginia  Company  (see  below), 
which  militates  also  against  Bradford’s  version.  In  Cushman’s 
letter  of  June  (?),  1620,  reference  is  made  to  a complaint  by 
those  who  remained  at  Leyden  “that  the  friends  with  us  that 
adventure  mind  not  their  own  profit  as  did  the  Old  Adventurers 
(I.  113).  It  is  not  clear  to  whom  he  refers.  Could  it  be  those 
belonging  to  the  Wyncop  party? 

i7a  As  late  as  9 June,  1625,  Bradford  complains  of  the  uncer- 
tainty in  which  the  Planters  were,  pressing  for  a clearance  with 
the  company  by  coming  to  a dividend  or  a composition,  “the 
longer  we  hang  and  continue  in  this  confused  and  lingering 
condition,  the  worse  it  will  be,  for  it  takes  away  all  heart  and 
courage  from  men  to  do  anything.  For  notwithstanding  my 
persuasion  to  the  contrary,  many  protest  they  will  never  build 
houses,  fence  grounds  or  plant  fruits  for  those  who  not  only 
forsake  them  but  use  them  as  enemies,  lading  "them  with  re- 
proach and  contumely.  Nay,  they  will  rather  ruin  that  which 
is  done  than  they  should  possess  it.  Whereas  if  they  knew 
what  they  could  trust  to,  the  place  would  quickly  grow  and 
flourish  with  plenty,  for  they  never  felt  the  sweetness  of  the 
country  till  this  year.” 
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up  certain  “orders,”  which  were  to  form  the  basis  of 
agreement,  and  sent  these  to  Holland  for  the  acceptance 
of  Robinson’s  party.  This  agreement  appears  to  have  fol- 
lowed precedent  to  a great  extent.  The  Virginia  Com- 
pany, their  natural  model,  under  their  agreements  con- 
tinued to  hold  all  the  land,  the  houses  built  and  the 
garden  plots  assigned.  The  labor  of  the  colonists  was 
pledged  to  the  Company’s  Governor  in  return  for  main- 
tenance and  future  dividends ; they  had  no  right  to  export 
products  on  their  own  account,  no  right  or  residence  if 
the  Governor  thought  fit  to  deport  them,  and  no  right  to 
depart  without  his  consent.18  In  1618  the  servants  of 
the  Company  worked  in  the  common  garden  eleven 
months  in  the  year.19 

The  agreement  offered  by  the  Merchants  was  so  similar 
to  this  that  it  could  not  be  considered  unreasonable,  but 
those  at  Leyden  took  objection  especially  to  two  clauses, 
and  required  “that  the  houses  and  land  improved,  espe- 
cially the  gardens  and  house  lots,  should  remain  undi- 
vided wholly  to  the  Planters  at  the  end  of  seven  years, 
secondly,  that  they  should  have  two  days  in  the  week  for 
their  own  private  employment,  for  the  comfort  of  them- 
selves and  their  families,  especiallv  such  as  had  fami- 
lies.”20 

Carver  and  Cushman  were  sent  to  London  to  obtain 
these  modifications,  but  instead  of  obeying  his  instruc- 
tions strictly,  the  latter  agreed  to  certain  alterations  urged 
bv  Weston  and  his  supporters  “either  for  their  better  ad- 
vantage, or  rather  for  the  drawing  on  of  others  as  they 
pretended.”  In  reply  to  censure  from  Leyden  Cushman 
wrote  that  the  altered  articles  were  never  seen  by  any 
of  the  adventurers  “except  Mr.  Weston,  neither  did  any 
of  them  like  them  because  of  that  clause,  nor  Mr.  Wes- 
ton himself  after  he  had  well  considered  it,”21  and  Brad- 
ford mentions  that  dissensions  arose  as  to  the  place  to  be 

is  American  Historical  Review , VIII,  263. 

is  Osgood,  American  Colonies , I.  76.  See  Bradford,  I.  106n. 

20  Bradford,  I.  106. 

21  Ibid.,  I.  112.  These  are  Cushman’s  words,  but  it  is  difficult 
to  understand  how  the  Adventurers  disliked  them  if  they  did 
not  see  them. 
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chosen  for  settlement,  so  that  “some  of  those  that  would 
have  gone  in  England  fell  off  and  would  not  go;  other 
merchants  and  friends  that  had  offered  to  adventure  their 
money  withdrew  and  pretended  many  excuses.”22 

But  finally  certain  articles  were  drawn  up  the  substance 
of  which  was : — 

That  every  emigrant  of  sixteen  years  and  upwards 
should  be  rated  at  10u  and  10u  should  be  accounted  a 
single  share;  if  he  took  with  him  either  10H  in  money  or 
supplies  he  should  be  accounted  as  contributing  20n  and 
have  a double  share  in  the  division.  The  Planters  and 
Adventurers  were  to  continue  in  partnership  seven  years, 
except  they  agreed  otherwise,  during  which  time  all  prof- 
its made  by  the  Planters  should  remain  in  the  common 
stock;  at  the  end  of  that  period  the  capital  and  profits 
were  to  be  divided  equally  between  the  Adventurers  and 
Planters.  The  original  Planters  were  to  have  one  hun- 
dred acres  of  land.  Arrangements  touching  younger  emi- 
grants were  made  on  similar  lines. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  position  of  the  Planters  was  not 
unlike  that  of  contracted  servants  to  the  Merchants,  who 
in  effect  owned  the  land  and  provided  funds  and  supplies 
while  the  Planters  contributed  their  labors;  the  profits 
arising  by  this  combination  were  to  be  equally  divided, 
while  those  Planters  who  remained  long  enough  were  each 
to  have  in  addition  one  hundred  acres  of  land. 

Like  the  Virginia  Company,  the  Adventurers  were 
bound  on  their  part  to  send  supplies  for  the  maintenance 
of  the  Planters,  which  explains  a paragraph  in  Bradford’s 
letter  of  8 September,  1623,  “We  wish  you  would  roundly 
supply  us,  or  else  wholly  forsake  us,  that  we  might  know 
what  to  do,”  which  is  reinforced  by  his  further  reference, 
“Touching  those  articles  of  agreement,  we  have  taken 
ourselves  bound  by  them  unto  you,  and  you  unto  us.”23 
This  proves  the  contractual  relationship  between  the  two 
parties,  as  the  failure  to  send  supplies  in  sufficient  quan- 
tity would  leave  the  Planters  free  to  make  a contract  with 
others. 

22  ma.,  i.  103. 

23  Mr.  Ford  was  puzzled  by  this  paragraph.  See  Bradford , I. 
321,  note. 
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Cushman  and  Martin24  considered  that  the  modified 
agreement  met  the  objections  of  the  Leyden  party,  and 
when  the  Speedwell  arrived  at  Southampton  they  urged 
the  Planters  to  sign  it,  and  were  ably  seconded  by  Weston 
and,  presumably,  by  Peirce,  who  was  at  that  port,  no 
doubt  as  the  representative  of  the  Adventurers ; after  some 
demur  and  readjustment  the  Leyden  men  agreed,  and  all 
the  planters  sailed  in  two  ships  to  establish  a settlement 
which  for  a long  time  was  styled  “John  Peirce’s  Planta- 
tion,” being  looked  upon  as  a private,  personal  adven- 
ture. 

At  Plymouth  the  Speedwell  was  pronounced  unsea- 
worthy and  one  hundred  and  one  out  of  those  who  had 
started  proceeded  in  the  Mayflower  to  New  England. 

Before  they  left  Holland  they  were  aware  that  “sundry 
honourable  Lords  had  obtained  a large  grant  from  the 
King,  for  the  more  northerly  parts  of  that  country,  de- 
rived out  of  the  Virginia  patent  and  wholly  secluded  from 
their  government,  and  to  be  called  by  another  name,  viz. 
New  England.”25  They  had  discussed  the  merits  of  sev- 
eral places  for  their  colony,  including  the  New  Nether- 
lands, Virginia  and  Guiana,  but  it  was  to  New  England 
that  “Mr.  Weston  and  the  chief  of  them  began  to  incline 
it  was  best  for  them  to  go,  as  for  other  reasons,  so  chiefly 
for  the  hope  of  present  profit  to  be  made  by  the  fishing 
that  was  found  in  that  country.”26  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  by  chance  that  their  ship  was  headed  for  that 
coast. 

Before  they  landed  they  made  a combination  concern- 
ing government,  “occasioned  partly  by  the  discontent  and 
mutinous  speeches  that  some  of  the  strangers  amongst 
them  had  let  fall  from  them  in  the  ship;  that  when  they 
came  ashore  they  would  use  their  own  liberty  for  none 
had  power  to  command  them,  the  patent  they  had  being 
for  Virginia  and  not  New  England,  which  belonged  to 
another  government  with  which  the  Virginia  Company 
had  nothing  to  do.  And  partly  that  such  an  act  by  them 

24  Martin  resided  in  England  and  had  purchased  articles  for 
the  Planters. 

25  Bradford,  I.  100. 

26  IUd..  I.  101. 
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done  (this  their  condition  being  considered)  might  be  as 
firm  as  any  patent  and  in  some  respects  more  sure.”27 

To  explain  this  mutiny,  it  is  necessary  to  state  that 
the  Leyden  party  was  by  no  means  in  the  majority  among 
the  passengers  on  the  Mayflower.  It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  were  something  like  thirty-five  men,  women 
and  children  who  came  from  Leyden,  and  sixty-five  from 
London;  of  these  the  adult  males,  excluding  servants,  are 
reckoned  as  twenty-two  from  London  and  twenty-one  from 
Leyden,  but  it  may  be  assumed  that  the  latter  formed 
a compact  body  under  the  strict  control  of  their  leaders, 
while  the  Londoners,  being  less  organized,  were  over- 
ruled. And  here  it  may  be  mentioned  that  this  body  of 
“strangers,”  as  Bradford  styles  them,  was  directly  or  in- 
directly the  source  of  great  trouble  to  the  governor. 

Appreciating  that  Peirce’s  patent  from  the  Virginia 
Company  did  not  apply  to  the  site  upon  which  they 
lighted,  they  wrote  to  Weston,  still  their  active  counsellor 
and  influential  among  the  Merchants,  pointing  out  the 
necessity  of  obtaining  a grant  from  the  new  company. 
This  letter  was  sent  by  the  returning  Mayflower , which 
reached  England  in  May.  Prompt  action  followed,  for  a 
grant  was  issued  on  1 June,  1621,  to  “John  Peirce  and 
his  associates.”  Weston  says  in  his  letter  of  6 July: 
“We  have  procured  you  a charter,  the  best  we  could, 
which  is  better  than  your  former  and  with  less  limita- 
tions.”28 The  Council  for  New  England  readily  granted 
it,  for  it  was,  in  effect,  merely  a confirmation  of  one  made 
by  their  predecessors  in  title.  It  was  in  the  form  of  an 
indenture  between  the  Council  and  John  Peirce,  cloth- 
worker  of  London,  and  his  associates,  who  “have  already 
transported  and  undertaken  to  transport  at  their  cost  and 
charges  themselves  and  divers  persons  into  New  England 
and  there  to  erect  a town  and  settle  divers  inhabitants 

27  T.  189.  Mourt’s  relation  states  that  the  agreement 

was  made  “because  it  was  observed  that  some  were  not  well 
affected  to  unity  and  concord ; but  gave  some  appearance  of 
faction.” — Arber,  Story  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers , reprint,  p.  409. 
It  is  generally  accepted  that  Morton’s  story  of  the  treachery  of 
Captain  Jones  in  refusing  to  take  them  to  the  Dutch  colony  is 
inaccurate.  In  order  to  quiet  the  mutineers  such  a destination 
may  have  been  suggested. 

2s Bradford , I.  234. 
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for  the  advancement  of  the  general  plantation  of  . . . 
New  England.”  The  Council,  therefore,  grants  them  for 
each  person  transported  one  hundred  acres  of  ground  with 
certain  privileges,  on  condition  that  Peirce  and  his  asso- 
ciates continue  there  for  three  years.  The  land  selected 
must  be  in  “an  entire  place”29  not  within  ten  miles  of 
a plantation  inhabited  by  English  unless  divided  there- 
from by  a navigable  river.  Peirce  and  his  associates  under- 
took to  build  churches,  schools,  hospitals,  town  houses,  etc., 
and  to  maintain  magistrates  and  inferior  officers,  and  for 
such  public  purposes  1,500  acres  were  granted.  Each  per- 
son already  transported  or  to  be  transported  within  seven 
years,  provided  they  resided  three  years,  was  to  have  one 
hundred  acres.  Upon  lawful  survey  of  the  selected  terri- 
tory, made  by  Peirce  and  his  associates,  and  the  metes  and 
bounds,  together  with  an  application,  presented  within 
seven  years  to  the  Council,  and  on  the  surrender  of  the 
indenture,  a grant  of  such  land  would  be  issued  under  the 
Company’s  seal. 

This  was  by  no  means  a definite  grant  of  a clearly 
defined  district,  but  resembled  those  roving  commissions 
issued  to  persons  proposing  to  settle  in  New  England,  and 
for  which  a regular  patent  was  substituted  when  the  con- 
ditions were  fulfilled. 

The  Mayflower , which  brought  the  request  for  the  pat- 
ent, bore  little  lading  because  of  the  serious  condition 
of  the  Planters  during  the  winter,  and  this  caused  dis- 
satisfaction among  the  Adventurers,  who  sent  over  Cush- 
man in  the  Fortune  to  investigate  affairs.  He  had  been 
one  of  the  Planters’  trusted  agents  in  London,  and  in- 
tended to  accompany  them  to  New  England,  but  when 
the  overcrowded  Mayflower  sailed  he  remained  at  Ply- 
mouth, whence  he  wrote  an  indignant  letter  resenting  ad- 
verse criticism  of  the  efforts  made  on  the  Planters’  behalf. 

He  arrived  on  the  Fortune , which  also  brought  a letter, 
dated  6 July,  1621,  from  Weston,  who  confessed  that 
he  had  never  dared  acquaint  the  Adventurers  with  the 
alterations  of  the  conditions  first  agreed  upon  between 
them  and  the  Planters’  representatives;  had  they  known 

29  “Not  stragling”  it  is  styled  elsewhere. 
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as  much  as  he  did  they  would  not  have  adventured  a half- 
penny in  supplying  this  ship.  “That  you  sent  no  lading 
in  [the  Mayflower ] is  wonderful,  and  worthily  distasted. 
I know  your  weakness  was  the  cause  of  it,  and  I believe 
more  weakness  of  judgment  than  weakness  of  hands.  A 
quarter  of  the  time  you  spent  in  discoursing,  arguing  and 
consulting  would  have  done  much  more.  ...  If  you 
mean,  bonafide,  to  perform  the  conditions  agreed  upon,  do 
us  the  favor  to  copy  them  out  fair  and  subscribe  them 
with  the  principal  of  your  names,  and  likewise  give  us 
an  account  as  particularly  as  you  can  how  our  moneys 
were  laid  out.”  If  this  ship  returned  well-laden  he  hoped 
the  great  sums  he  had  expended  would  be  repaid,  and  he 
protested  that  even  if  the  other  adventurers  deserted  them 
he  never  would  do  so.30 

The  conditions  here  mentioned  were  those  agreed  upon 
before  the  Pilgrims  departed,  and  urged  thereto  by  their 
Leyden  friends  and  by  Cushman’s  persuasions,  the  Plant- 
ers signed  them  and  also  forwarded  the  required  account 
of  their  disbursements.31  In  the  Fortune , in  which  Cush- 
man returned,  they  sent  500u  worth  of  goods,  which, 
although  the  ship  was  partly  robbed  by  French  pirates, 
well  satisfied  the  Adventurers. 

Weston,  by  a ship  sent  out  by  himself  and  Beauchamp, 
sent  two  letters  which  were  written  before  the  Fortune 
reached  England.  He  mentions,  on  12  January,  1621/2, 

30  Bradford,  I.  233. 

31  Ibid.,  I.  236.  Mr.  Ford,  in  a note,  p.  235,  says  that  Cushman 
came  as  Weston’s  agent,  “to  induce  the  planters  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  Weston”;  but  the  letter  quoted  obviously 
refers  to  the  original  agreement  made  with  the  Adventurers; 
the  request  for  their  signatures  is  immediately  followed  by: 
“And  likewise  give  us  an  account  as  particularly  as  you  can 
of  how  our  moneys  were  laid  out.”  Neither  of  these  remarks 
can  be  applied  to  a fresh  agreement  urged  on  Weston’s  behalf 
by  Cushman.  Before  leaving  Plymouth,  Cushman  preached  a 
sermon  in  which,  Mr.  Ford  says,  he  advised  the  Planters  to 
submit  to  what  Weston  desired;  in  the  preface  to  the  printed 
edition  he  points  out  how  chargeable  they  had  been  to  many 
loving  friends,  whose  cost  should  be  repaid  before  the  colonists 
gathered  riches  for  themselves.  Addressing  his  loving  friends, 
the  Adventurers,  he  says,  “As  your  care  has  been  first  to  settle 
religion  here  before  either  profit  or  popularity,”  he  begs  them 
to  send  “godly  men,”  though  they  may  want  “somewhat  of 
worldly  policy,  so  through  your  loss  the  Lord  shall  gain.” 
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that  the  discontented  Adventurers  sent  “directions’’  but 
not  the  wherewithal  for  their  execution,  preferring  to 
wait  for  good  news  before  they  did  great  things;  “so 
faithful,  constant  and  careful  of  your  good  are  your  old 
and  honest  friends,  that  if  they  hear  not  from  you  they 
are  like  to  send  you  no  supply,”  he  sarcastically  remarks. 
Because  these  were  backward  and  their  friends  in  Leyden 
were  cold,  the  Planters  must  needs  stand  on  their  own 
legs  and  trust  to  God  and  themselves.  In  the  other  letter, 
dated  17  January,  he  describes  a meeting  of  some  of  the 
principal  adventurers,  when  it  was  proposed  that  every- 
one should  further  adventure  a third  part  of  what  he  had 
already  paid  in,  but  this  proposal  was  not  carried,  so  they 
resolved  “according  to  an  article  in  the  agreement  (that 
it  may  be  lawful  by  a general  consent  of  the  adventurers 
and  planters,  upon  just  occasion,  to  break  off  their  joint 
stock)  to  break  it  off,  and  do  pray  you  to  ratify  and  con- 
firm the  same  on  your  parts.  Which  being  done,  we  shall 
the  more  willingly  go  forward  for  the  upholding  of  you 
with  all  things  necessary.  But  in  any  case  you  must  agree 
to  the  articles,  and  send  it  by  the  first  under  your  hands 
and  seals.”32  This  suggestion  was  accompanied  by  a 
formal  letter,  signed  by  nine  adventurers,  including  these 
two,  but  nothing  was  heard  from  the  adventurers  who 
were  the  planters’  friends. 

By  this  ship  Weston  and  his  colleague  sent  seven  men, 
who  were  commended  to  the  Planters;  these,  we  gather, 
were  sent  for  the  purpose  of  choosing  a place  for  a pri- 
vate plantation  on  behalf  of  these  two  merchants,  who 
proposed  to  obtain  a patent.  Later  some  sixty  men  were 
sent  out  to  settle,  none  of  whom  was  properly  supplied, 
and,  although  the  Planters  anticipated  this  private  enter- 
prise would  seriously  injure  their  plantation,  they  de- 
cided to  give  the  men  “friendly  entertainment,  partly  in 
regard  of  Mr.  Weston  himself,  considering  what  he  had 
been  unto  them  and  done  for  them,  and  to  some  more 
especially,  and  partly  in  compassion  to  the  people  who 
were  now  coming  into  a wilderness  . . . and  . . . were 
altogether  unacquainted  and  knew  not  what  to  do.”33 

32  Ibid.,  I.  259. 

™ ibid.,  I.  271. 
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The  cargo  which  the  Fortune  succeeded  in  landing  in 
England  so  pleased  the  adventurers  that  Weston  was  able 
to  sell  them  his  adventure  and  debt,  so  he  wrote  on  10 
April,  1621,  “I  am  now  quit  of  you  and  you  of  me,”  and, 
having  nothing  to  pretend  as  an  adventurer,  he  sent  some 
good  advice.  The  disposition  of  “your  adventurers,” 
drawn  on  by  the  hope  of  gain,  is  in  most  of  them  “against 
the  sending  of  them  of  Leyden  for  whose  cause  this  busi- 
ness was  first  begun”;  some  of  the  most  religious,  among 
them  Mr.  Greene,  except  against  them,  so  the  Planters 
are  again  advised  “to  break  off  their  joint  stock,  as  they 
had  warrant  both  in  law  and  conscience,”  and  most  of 
the  adventurers  had  already  agreed  to  do  so.  He  had 
asked  Pickering,  Greene,  and  others,  whether  they  had 
victuals  or  letters  to  send  out  by  this  ship,  and  receiving 
nothing  he  enquired  of  the  passengers  and  discovered  that 
one  of  them  had  a letter,  which  for  secrecy  and  security 
had  been  sewn  between  the  soles  of  his  new  shoes.  Weston 
found  this  was  signed  by  Pickering  and  Greene.  Had  it 
been  undiscovered  it  would  have  caused  much  trouble 
among  the  adventurers  and  would  have  ruined  all,  as  the 
adventurers  were  so  jealous  and  suspicious  of  Weston’s 
plan  of  settling  people  near  Plymouth,  which,  in  his 
opinion,  would  have  benefited  that  colony. 

Cushman  sent  a letter  by  secret  means  containing  warn- 
ings against  Weston  and  his  people;  on  the  side  of  this 
was  a message  signed  by  John  Peirce.  The  date  of  both 
these  communications  is  uncertain,  but  it  must  have  been 
near  the  end  of  April,  1622. 34 

At  this  moment  the  affairs  of  the  Society  of  Merchants 
and  of  the  Pilgrims  were  both  in  a parlous  state.  At  home 
there  was  much  dissatisfaction,  discontented  adventurers 

34  Mr.  Ford  has  made  a slip  in  dating  Cushman’s  letter  “be- 
tween the  middle  of  February,  1622-3,  and  the  end  of  April, 
1623,  as  the  writer  entertained  hopes  of  receiving  compensation 
from  the  French  for  the  taking  of  the  Fortune ,”  (Ibid.,  I.  270n) 
and  though  Weston’s  earlier  letters  are  dated  January,  1621-2, 
that  enclosing  the  Pickering  and  Greene  letter  is  misdated 
10  April,  1621,  instead  of  1622.  When  the  latter  was  written 
the  Fortune  had  just  arrived.  Cushman’s  letter,  here  given, 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  he  wrote  after  reaching  England, 
and  in  it  he  announces  the  arrival  of  that  ship.  Before  April, 
1623,  Peirce  had  been  arrested. 
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were  refusing  to  pay  sums  they  had  promised;  they  dis- 
approved of  Weston’s  proposed  settlement  of  “particulars” 
and  his  intention  to  obtain  a patent.  The  plantation  was 
considered  unprofitable,  complaints  were  made  of  slack- 
ness, and  a proposal  had  been  made  to  terminate  the 
agreement  between  the  Adventurers  and  Planters,  leaving 
the  latter  to  shift  for  themselves.  At  Plymouth  condi- 
tions were  even  more  serious,  sickness,  failure  of  promised 
supplies  from  the  Adventurers,  starvation  looking  them  in 
the  face,  the  desertion  of  their  friends,  and  great  uncer- 
tainty regarding  the  future.  Desperate  conditions  re- 
quired desperate  remedies.  It  is  not  surprising  that 
Peirce,  of  whose  good  intentions  towards  the  plantation 
no  question  had  yet  been  raised,  decided  to  take  steps 
towards  the  readjustment  of  the  Company’s  affairs. 

To  understand  his  procedure  it  must  be  remembered 
that  (a)  indentures  were  usually  issued  to  an  individual 
and  “his  associates,”  the  names  of  the  latter  not  being 
given;  (b)  “Letters  of  Association,”  containing  their 
names  were  afterwards  taken  out;  (c)  on  the  fulfilment 
of  the  conditions  of  an  indenture  it  could  be  exchanged 
for  a patent. 

In  accordance  with  these  arrangements,  on  20  April, 
1622,  ten  days  after  Weston’s  letter  was  written,  Peirce 
“granted  letters  of  Association  unto  the  said  adventurers 
whereby  he  made  them  jointly  interested  with  himself  in 
the  lands  granted  by  the  aforesaid  indentures.”35 

There  appears  to  be  some  confusion  in  the  use  of  the 
terms  “Adventurers”  and  “Associates.”  In  the  Records 
of  the  Council  for  New  England  reference  is  made  to  the 
Treasurer  “and  the  rest  of  the  members  of  the  company,” 
who  agreed  that  “the  Associates  with  their  undertakers 
and  servants  now  settled  or  to  be  settled  in  Plymouth” 
should  remain  tenants  of  the  Council.  These  Planters, 
by  the  words  written  on  the  side  of  Cushman’s  letter,  were 
informed  of  his  procedure  by  Peirce,  “and  for  letters  of 
association  by  the  next  ship  we  send,  I hope  you  shall 
receive  satisfaction;  in  the  meantime  whom  you  admit  I 
will  approve.”36  Nothing  could  be  more  frank  and  above- 

35 Records  of  the  Council  for  'New  England  (Deane),  44. 

36  Bradford,  I.  271. 
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board  than  bis  line  of  action;  be  was  sending  tbem  tbe 
information  and  was  ready  to  add  tbeir  nominees  to  bis 
list. 

On  tbe  same  day  that  be  “interested”  tbe  Adventurers 
with  bimself  be  surrendered  bis  indenture,  received  tbe 
counterpart  and  “took  out  a patent  or  deed  poll  of  tbe 
said  lands  to  bimself,  bis  beirs,  associates  and  assigns  for 
ever.”  Much  bas  been  made  of  tbe  “deed  poll” — tbe 
dictionary  meaning  is  “a  deed  made  and  executed  by  one 
party  only  (paper  polled  or  cut  away  even,  not  indented).” 
Here  it  is  used  as  tbe  equivalent  of  a patent,  wbicb  in 
tbe  nature  of  sucb  things  would  not  be  made  in  dupli- 
cate like  an  indenture ; in  tbis  case  it  would  bave  declared 
that  tbe  Council  for  Hew  England  bad  given,  granted, 
assigned,  &c.,  &c.,  certain  lands,  and  would  bave  been 
signed  by  tbe  representatives  of  that  body  only,  for  there 
was  no  reciprocal  obligation  on  tbe  part  of  tbe  grantee 
requiring  a duplicate  for  retention  of  tbe  grantor.  But 
— and  here  is  an  important  point — this  grant  included 
bis  associates  as  well  as  bis  beirs  and  assigns,  so  that 
those  who  bad  just  been  made  definitely  bis  Associates 
must  bave  become  participants  with  him  in  tbe  rights  and 
privileges  of  tbe  grant.  Tbe  fact  that  tbe  Adventurers 
were  not  made  aware  of  tbe  issue  of  tbis  new  patent, 
wbicb  on  its  face  made  no  radical  change  in  tbeir  rela- 
tionship to  Peirce,  does  not  appear  to  be  sucb  a good 
ground  of  complaint  as  modern  writers  bave  been  led  to 
believe.  Had  be  acted  illegally  or  committed  any  pun- 
isable  offence  be  would  bave  been  placed  in  a serious 
position,  but  bis  accusers  failed  to  induce  tbe  Council  for 
Hew  England  to  cancel  bis  patent  and  that  body  consented 
to  act  as  arbitrators  between  tbe  two  parties  concerning 
tbeir  several  differences ; they  recognized  that  Peirce  was 
in  the  position  to  make  terms  with  bis  opponents,  and  it 
was  “by  offer  of  tbe  said  John  Peirce  and  tbe  mutual 
acceptation  of  tbe  said  Treasurer  and  Company”  that  tbe 
matter  was  brought  by  tbe  Council  to  a conclusion.  So 
we  must  look  elsewhere  for  the  cause  of  friction  between 
tbe  two  parties,  and  our  search  will  be  rewarded. 

In  a petition  addressed  to  Lord  Keeper  Coventry, 
Peirce  records  tbe  reason  wbicb  made  him  seek  to  relieve 
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the  Planters ; his  view  of  the  situation  coincides  with  that 
of  Bradford,  Winslow  and  others.  His  explanation  of  the 
purchase  of  the  Paragon  is  in  a measure  confirmed  by 
independent  evidence.  His  description  of  his  voyages 
agrees  in  detail  with  that  given  by  the  Governor.  His 
experiences  with  the  Adventurers,  not  mentioned  by  Brad- 
ford, explains  much  that  is  obscure  in  the  Records  of  the 
Council  for  New  England , including  the  Hopkins  case, 
which  incidentally  Bradford  endorses.  In  fact,  in  no 
essential  point  does  Bradford  prove  Peirce’s  account  to 
be  untrue,  and  he  frequently  confirms  its  correctness. 

After  a description  of  the  foundation  of  the  Council 
for  New  England,  the  issue  of  his  own  patent,  and  the 
erecting  of  a plantation,  Peirce  continues,37  “which  plan- 
tation being  in  great  distress  and  like  to  perish  unless  a 
present  supply  was  speedily  made,  he  and  his  fellow 
adventurers,  though  then  but  few  in  number  and  much 
disheartened  by  many  cross  occurrents,  especially  in  re- 
spect of  a great  loss  sustained  by  a ship  lately  pillaged 
by  the  French,  yet  commiserating  the  Planters’  distressed 
condition  in  that  place  foreign  and  vast  desert  resolved 
to  adventure  something  for  their  relief  if  they  might  send 
it  in  a ship  of  force  able  to  defend  herself,  but  the  money 
was  far  short  for  that  purpose,”  so  it  was  impossible  to 
relieve  the  Planters,  being  not  enough  to  provide  freight 
for  above  twenty  tons  of  goods  and  thirty  passengers, 
which  came  to  about  15011,  which  would  scarcely  pay  the 
sailors’  wages. 

The  great  distress  of  the  plantation  is  referred  to  in 
Bradford’s  letter  of  8 September,  1623.  He  says  that 
the  Anne  and  Little  James  arrived  in  June,  bringing  a 
“large  and  liberal  supply.”  “If  God  had  seen  it  good  we 
should  have  been  right  glad  it  had  come  sooner,  both  for 
our  good  and  your  profit,  for  we  have  both  been  in  a 
languishing  state,  and  also  fain  to  put  away  our  furs  at 

37  This  account  is  condensed  from  Chancery  Proceedings , C.  2. 
Charles  I.  Bills  & Answers,  P.  44/43,  which  I had  copied  at 
length  before  Mr.  Gardner  Bartlett  printed  it  in  the  New 
England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register , LXVII.  To  avoid 
the  repetition  of  “your  orator”  his  name  or  the  pronouns  are 
used,  and  “said,”  “aforesaid,”  and  similar  encumbering1  words 
are  omitted  unless  required  for  the  sense  of  the  phrases. 
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a small  value  to  help  us  to  some  necessaries,  without  which 
notwithstanding  we  should  have  done  full  ill,  yea,  indeed 
could  not  have  subsisted.”38  These  ships  sailed  after 
Peirce  returned  from  his  second  attempt  to  reach  the 
plantation.  Winslow,  writing  of  the  same  period,  says: 
aFor  in  these  forenamed  straits,  such  was  our  state,  as 
in  the  morning  we  had  often  our  food  to  seek  for  the 
day;  ...  at  some  times  in  some  seasons  at  noon  I have 
seen  men  stagger  by  reason  of  faintness,  yet  ere  night, 
by  the  good  providence  and  blessing  of  God,  we  have 
enjoyed  such  plenty  as  though  the  windows  of  heaven  had 
been  opened  unto  us.”39 

In  this  emergency  Peirce  says  that  “Robert  Cushman, 
with  the  knowledge,  consent  and  direction  of  James  Shir- 
ley, being  principal  agent  for  the  negotiation  of  the  affairs 
of  the  said  plantation  and  with  the  knowledge,  consent 
and  direction  also  of  one  John  Thornell  [Thornhill], 
John  Pocock  and  others  then  adventurers  and  assistants 
of  and  for  the  said  plantation,  came  to  them,  upon  expe- 
rience of  a former  act  of  his  tending  to  a supply,  to  move 
him  to  undertake  the  said  voyages  and  provide  such  a 
ship  of  force.” 

It  would  have  been  from  these  adventurers  that  Brad- 
ford received  a letter  dated  21  December,  1622,  “too  long 
and  tedious  to  record,  by  which  they  heard  of  their  fur- 
ther crosses  and  frustrations;  beginning  in  this  manner, 
Loving  Friends,  As  your  sorrows  and  afflictions  have  been 
great,  so  our  crosses  and  interceptions  in  our  proceedings 
here,  have  not  been  small.  For  after  we  had  with  much 
trouble  and  charge  sent  the  Paragon  away  to  sea,  and 
thought  all  the  pain  past,  within  14  days  after  she  came 
again  hither  being  dangerously  leaked,  and  bruised  with 
tempestuous  storms,  so  she  was  fain  to  be  had  into  the 
dock,  and  an  100n  bestowed  upon  her.  All  the  passengers 
lying  upon  our  charge  for  6 or  7 weeks  and  much  dis- 
content and  distemper  was  occasioned  hereby,  so  as  some 
dangerous  event  had  like  to  have  ensued.  But  we  trust 
all  shall  be  well  and  work  for  the  best  and  your  benefit, 

as  See  Ford’s  note,  Bradford , I.  317. 

39  Good  News  * 51. 
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if  yet  with  patience  you  can  wait  and  but  have  strength 
to  hold  to  life.”40 

On  this  Bradford  comments : “This  ship  was  bought  by 
Mr.  J ohn  Peirce,  and  set  out  at  his  own  charge  upon  hope 
of  good  matters.  These  passengers  and  the  goods  the 
company  sent  in  her  he  took  in  for  freight,  for  which 
they  agreed  with  him  to  be  delivered  here.  This  was  he 
in  whose  name  their  first  patent  was  taken  by  reason  of 
acquaintance  and  some  alliance  that  some  of  their  friends 
had  with  him.  But  his  name  was  only  used  in  trust. 
But  when  he  saw  they  were  here  hopefully  thus  seated, 
and  by  the  success  God  gave  them  had  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  Council  of  Hew  England,  he  goes  and  sues  to 
them  for  another  patent  of  much  larger  extent,  which  was 
easily  obtained.  But  he  meant  to  keep  it  to  himself  and 
allow  them  what  he  pleased  to  hold  of  him  as  tenants,  and 
sue  to  his  courts  as  chief  Lord.”41 

His  statement  concerning  Peirce’s  reason  for  sending 
out  the  ship,  because  “he  saw  they  were  hopefully  thus 
seated,”  does  not  tally  with  the  account  of  their  failures, 
crosses,  losses  and  starvation  given  by  Bradford  himself, 
by  Winslow,  and  by  these  Adventurers.  It  is  quite  as 
doubtful  whether  the  plantation  had  by  this  time  “ob- 
tained the  favour  of  the  Council  of  Hew  England,”  for 
there  is  no  evidence  that  they  had  communications  with 
that  body  prior  to  the  sailing  of  the  Paragon. 

Peirce  continues  his  story  by  saying  that  the  Adven- 
turers named  above  by  good  and  sufficient  warrant  agreed 
and  promised  him  that  they  and  their  successors  would 
pay  three  pounds  for  the  victuals  and  three  pounds  for 
each  passenger  and  three  pounds  for  every  ton  of  goods 
transported  “for  the  then  present  and  needful  supply  of 
the  plantation  as  also  whatever  losses  should  accrue  by 
the  said  voyage ; that  they  and  their  successors  should  and 
would  bear  and  discharge  the  same  free  and  would  recom- 
pense him  ; and  openly  repeated  this  in  their  public  meet- 
ing, whereupon  he  undertook  the  voyage  and  the  Adven- 
turers and  Associates  manifested  great  thankfulness  and 
seemed  to  be  as  men  overjoyed  because  he  would  under- 
go Bradford,  I.  305. 

4i  Ibid.,  I.  306. 
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take  so  great  a work  and  perforin  so  good  an  office  for 
them.’7  To  hasten  Peirce  in  the  said  designs  they  sent 
him  to  one  Robert  Bourne,  a ship’s-carpenter,  to  assist 
him  in  hiring  a good  ship  for  the  voyage,  bnt  none  being 
available  for  hiring,  bnt  one  to  be  sold,  Peirce  told  them 
that  for  buying  a ship  he  had  neither  skill  nor  ready 
money,  whereupon  the  adventurers,  fearing  he  would  de- 
sist and  go  no  further,  encouraged  him  not  to  give  over 
but  to  trust  to  the  honesty  and  good  judgment  of  the 
ship’s-carpenter  and  as  for  the  money  for  the  freight  of 
the  goods  and  passengers  they  would  collect  it  with  great 
expedition  the  better  to  furnish  him  with  funds  to  buy 
the  said  ship ; thereupon  they  collected  and  gave  him  four 
hundred  pounds  wanting  forty  shillings,  viz.  for  victuals 
and  passage  of  forty-eight  persons  and  thirty-five  tons  of 
goods,  and  for  a surgeon  for  the  ship  and  other  small 
charges.  So  Peirce  willed  the  ship’s-carpenter  to  search 
the  ship  thoroughly  and  make  her  undoubtedly  complete 
and  fit  for  the  voyage.” 

Robert  Bourne,  whom  the  Adventurers  so  trusted  that 
they  advised  Peirce  to  rely  entirely  upon  his  judgment 
in  the  purchase  of  a ship,  was  a shipwright  of  Wapping, 
whose  son  PTehemiah,  according  to  Mr.  H.  P.  Waters, 
was  a shipbuilder  in  Charlestown  and  also  in  Dorchester, 
Massachusetts.42 

When  this  work  had  been  put  in  hand  Peirce  says: 
“The  plantation  seemed  to  receive  a new  life  through  the 
daily  augmentation  of  the  number  and  resolutions  of  the 
Adventurers  insomuch  that  their  former  forlorn  adven- 
turers were  not  only  advanced  a mark  in  the  pound  but 
also  their  supply  augmented  and  themselves  so  encour- 
aged that  they  builded  a ship  at  one  and  the  same  time. 
Upon  which  the  Adventurers  acknowledged  that  they 
might  all  thank  Peirce  for  the  comfortable  progress  and 
also  that  had  not  he  been,  all  had  been  confounded  and 
to  that  effect  wrote  to  the  Planters  willing  them  so  to 
esteem  of  him  and  return  thanks  unto  him.” 

42  See  New  England  Historical  and  Genealogical  Register , LI. 
114,  among-  notes  on  Bourne  wills.  Robert  Bourne’s  will  was 
proved  in  1625. 
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27.  Samuel  Cutts  Carter,  son  of  Nathaniel  2d  and 
Elizabeth  Cutts  Carter,  married,  April  20,  1826,  Eliza- 
beth Matilda  Ayres.  They  had  one  daughter: 

75.  Caroline  Matilda,  b.  July  22,  1827 ; d.  Sept.  10,  1838. 

Mr.  Carter  married,  September  23,  1838,  Elizabeth  D. 
Jackson,  who  died  at  Amherst,  Mass.,  June  25,  1888. 

Mr.  Carter  was  a resident  of  Amherst,  Mass.,  from 
1825,  where,  in  company  with  Mr.  J.  S.  Adams,  he  estab- 
lished a bookstore,  printing  office  and  bindery.  In  1826 
they  started  the  first  newspaper  in  Amherst,  which  they 
named  the  New  England  Inquirer.  In  1828  he  was 
chosen  librarian  and  treasurer  of  the  Amherst  Lyceum, 
also  secretary  and  treasurer  of  the  West  Amherst  Tem- 
perance Union,  which  offices  he  held  twelve  years.  In 
1829  he  was  appointed  librarian  of  the  West  Parish 
Sunday  School,  being  for  nearly  50  years  connected  with 
that  school,  as  scholar,  librarian,  teacher,  or  superinten- 
dent. 

In  1841-2  he  was  Representative  to  the  General  Court, 
and  in  1841  he  was  appointed  Postmaster,  and  held  the 
office  nine  years.  Eor  32  years  he  was  Town  Treasurer 
and  Clerk  of  Amherst,  and  when,  in  1885,  the  Amherst 
Savings  Bank  was  organized,  he  became  its  treasurer, 
which  office  he  held  many  years.  His  long  life  and  per- 
fect health  he  attributed  to  his  strictly  temperate  habits. 
His  only  child  having  died  at  an  early  age,  he  and  his 
wife  adopted  a daughter,  who  survives  them,  and  with 
whom  Mr.  Carter  was  living  at  the  time  of  his  death  in 
June,  1889,  at  Bangor,  Maine. 

28.  Hampden  Cutts  Carter,  son  of  Nathaniel  2d 
and  Elizabeth  Cutts  Carter,  removed  in  early  life  to 
Georgia,  where  he  was  a minister  for  many  years  in  the 
Presbyterian  church,  his  longest  pastorate  being  at  Ma- 
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rietta,  Georgia.  He  married,  April  4,  1833,  Anna  D. 
Coles,  and  died  December  30,  1869,  followed  by  bis  wife, 
May  12,  1873. 

Their  children  were: 

76.  Joseph  Nathaniel,  b.  Jan.  7,  1834;  m.  Laura  Clark,  Sept., 

1855  ; d.  Jan.  16,  1894. 

77.  Joseph  Maloy,  b.  Nov.  12,  1836;  d.  unm.  Jan.,  1863. 

78.  Sabah  F.  M.,  b.  Mar.,  1838  ; m.  James  T.  Yarbrough;  James 

A.  Williams;  d.  Mar.  13,  1882. 

79.  Maby  Elizabeth,  b.  May  23,  1840 ; m.  J.  B.  Michie,  J.  H. 

Jones,  1880;  d.  Sept.  6,  1895. 

30.  Thomas  Charles  Carter,  son  of  Thomas  and 
Mehitable  Worthen  Carter,  of  Hewburyport,  married 
May  27,  1836,  Sarah  Ann  Davis,  daughter  of  Aaron  and 
Sarah  Morse  Smith  Davis. 

Their  children  were: 

80.  Thomas  Chables,  b.  June  30,  1838 ; m.  Sarah  Hochstrasser, 

Sept.  15,  1859  ; d.  July  10,  1875. 

81.  Isaac  Smith,  b.  Sept.  6,  1839 ; m.  Elizabeth  Howland,  Nov. 

22,  1861 ; d.  Feb.  24,  1868. 

82.  Elizabeth  Howe,  b.  June  4,  1841 ; d.  Aug.  8,  1841. 

83.  Caroline,  b.  Aug.  7,  1842 ; living  in  Boston,  Mass. 

84.  Sabah  Mehitable,  b.  Nov.  25,  1844;  d.  Feb.  2,  1865. 

85.  George  Tappan,  b.  July  13,  1849 ; m.  Apr.  17,  1884,  Charlotte 

Osgood;  d.  June  27,  1902. 

Mrs.  Carter  is  mentioned  in  a family  record  as  being  a 
“tall  stately  woman,  with  Puritanical  notions  as  to  what 
was  ‘best  for  a child.’  ” She  died  in  Hewburyport 
March  23,  1869,  where  she  was  born  nearly  59  years  ear- 
lier. She  was  a descendant  maternally  of  William  and 
Anne  Marbury  Hutchinson,  thus  giving  this  line  of 
Carters  double  descent  from  the  Hutchinson  line,  com- 
ing from  two  sisters,  F aith  and  Bridget  Hutchinson, 
daughters  of  William  and  Anne  Hutchinson.  Thomas 
C.  Carter  lived  for  many  years  in  Cohoes,  H.  Y.,  where 
he  was  for  many  years  head  bookkeeper  in  one  of  the 
large  factories  there. 
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31.  Charles  Thomas  Carter,  for  many  years  a 
successful  druggist  at  Cohoes,  N.  Y.,  married,  Oct.  4, 
1848,  Eleanor  Luther  of  Cohoes. 

Their  children  were: 

86.  Charles  William,  b.  June  25,  1849  ; m.  Elizabeth  Elliott, 

Sept.  14,  1868;  d.  Apr.  9,  1875. 

87.  (twin  brother)  ; d.  1849. 

88.  Ezra  Worthen,  b.  April  23,  1851 ; m.  Mary  Carty,  Oct.  20, 

1874;  d.  April  3,  1919. 

89.  William  Frederick,  b.  Nov.  9,  1855 ; m.  Aug.  9,  1889,  Cather- 

ine Meteskie ; D.  D.  S. ; d.  Mar.  20,  1920. 

33.  Frederick  William  Carter,  son  of  Thomas 
and  Mehitable  Worthen  Carter,  married  Sept.  20,  1845, 
at  Clifton,  England,  Cecilia  Young,  of  Newport,  Eng- 
land. He  died  at  Bordeaux,  France,  and  was  buried  at 
Liverpool,  England,  October  6,  1871. 

Their  children  were: 

90.  Susan  Cecelia,  b.  ; d.  at  sea  on  board  “James  Gray.” 

91.  Catherine  Elizabeth,  b.  Aug.  26,  1849;  d.  1859. 

92.  William  Frederick,  b.  June,  1853. 

93.  Alice  Lavinia,  b.  April,  1851. 

94.  Anna,  b.  1854 ; d.  1856. 

95.  Florille  Cecelia,  b.  . 

34.  Isaac  Smith  Carter,  son  of  Thomas  and  Mehit- 
able Worthen  Carter,  married  Maria  Manson,  in  Boston, 
Mass.,  Aug.  6,  1836,  and  two  years  later  came  to  his 
death  by  drowning  in  Boston  Harbor  June  12,  1838. 

Their  child  was: 

96.  Mary  Maria,  b.  August  7,  1837 ; m.  Lowell  Nichols,  Jan.  14, 

1868  ; s.  p.  d.  May  6,  1916,  having  been  preceded  by  her 
husband  in  1879. 

36.  George  Duncan  Carter,  son  of  Joshua  and 
Elizabeth  Duncan  Carter,  married,  June  30,  1840,  Cath- 
erine Schuyler  Tillman. 

Child: 

97.  Lewis  Tillman,  b.  March  25,  1841;  d.  May  16,  1859. 
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George  D.  Carter,  who  made  several  trips  to  India 
and  China,  brought  many  mementos  of  his  trips  home, 
which  are  still  extant  in  the  families  of  near  kin,  their 
being  no  descendant  living  in  his  line.  A small  portrait 
of  him,  said  to  have  been  painted  in  China,  is  owned 
in  the  family  of  his  nephew,  the  late  Frank  Wayland 
Reynolds,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Mrs.  Catherine  S.  T.  Carter,  who  was  born  April  2, 
1814,  was  taken  by  death  a few  days  before  that  of  her 
son,  which  occurred  May  2,  1859. 

37.  Elizabeth  Margaret  Carter,  daughter  of 
Joshua  and  Elizabeth  Duncan  Carter,  married,  April  24, 
1821,  William  Belcher  Reynolds,  son  of  Edward  R.  and 
Deborah  Reynolds. 

Their  children  were: 

98.  William  Thomas,  b.  Sept.  1,  1822;  m,  Julia  Spauldingy 

March  10,  1847;  d.  July  2,  1900. 

99.  George  Duncan,  b.  Feb.  1,  1825 ; d.  Jan.  7,  1828. 

100.  Elizabeth  Duncan,  b.  June  22,  1829 ; d.  unm.  Boston,  Jan. 

10,  1909. 

101.  Ellen  Maria  Potter,  b.  Jan.  7,  1832;  m.  Jno.  Duncan 

Bryant ; d.  July  5,  1908. 

102.  Caroline  Margaret,  b.  Feb.  23,  1834 ; m.  Henry  V.  Ward,. 

Apr.  9,  1856;  d.  Feb.  13,  1857. 

103.  Frank  Wayland,  b.  April  28,  1836 ; m.  Cordelia  F.  Weld, 

Sept.  16,  1863;  d.  Nov.  10,  1905. 

104.  Anna  Thaxter,  b.  Nov.  15,  1840;  d.  unmarried,  Boston, 

Mass.,  Jan.  3,  1919. 

William  Belcher  Reynolds,  born  Jan.  16,  1797,  died 
in  Boston,  Mass.,  Feb.  19,  1866,  and  was  followed  by 
his  wife  in  September  of  the  same  year. 

44.  Elizabeth  Storer  Smith,  daughter  of  William 
and  Hannah  Carter  Smith,  married  Edward  Cruft  of 
Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1810,  the  ceremony  being  per- 
formed by  the  Rev.  William  Emerson,  minister  at  the 
First  Church  in  Boston,  and  father  of  the  well-known 
Ralph  Waldo  Emerson. 

Mr.  Cruft  was  a son  of  Foster  and  Hannah  Breck 
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Cruft,  and  was  born  in  Boston  Nov.  22,  1776,  where  he 
died  at  the  advanced  age  of  nearly  90  years  in  Septem- 
ber, 1866,  the  result  of  an  accident  crossing  a busy 
street.  He  had  never  had  an  illness  since  early  man- 
hood, and  was  a well-known  shipping  merchant  of  that 
city. 

Their  children  were: 

105.  Edward,  b.  May  7,  1811 ; Harvard  1831 ; d.  St.  Louis,  April 

23,  1846. 

106.  William  Smith,  b.  Feb.  7,  1815 ; Harvard  1834 ; m.  Sophia 

Ingram  Fitch,  Nov.  22,  1842;  s.  p.  d.  July  16,  1851. 

107.  Samuel  Breck,  b.  Dec.  19,  1816 ; m.  Elizabeth  M.  Fox,  June 

21,  1847;  d.  Jan.  7,  1899. 

108.  Theodore  Carter,  b.  Oct.  12,  1819;  d.  Sept.  20,  1820. 

109.  Elizabeth  Storer  Smith,  b.  Feb.  19,  1821 ; d.  April  28, 

1842. 

110.  Annah  Pickman,  b.  May  3,  1822 ; d.  July  17,  1888. 

111.  Isaac  Smith,  b.  Nov.  23,  1824 ; m.  Mary  Powers  Nichols, 

1856;  d.  Dec.  27,  1899. 

112.  James  Jackson,  b.  Dec.  20,  1826 ; Harvard  1846,  M.  D. ; 

d.  Aug.  25,  1849. 

113.  Harriet  Otis,  b.  Jan.  1,  1829;  d.  Oct.  1913. 

114.  George  Newbold,  b.  Aug.  19,  1830  ;d.  Feb.  9,  1832. 

48.  Thomas  Carter  Smith,  son  of  William  and 
Hannah  Carter  Smith,  married  Frances  Barnard,  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  and  Frances  Caldwell  Barnard,  Oct.  6,  1831. 

Their  children  were: 

115.  Frances  Barnard,  b.  July  4,  1832 ; m.  Thomas  D.  Townsend, 

Oct.  19,  1854;  d.  Jan.  18,  1880. 

116.  Hannah,  b.  July  4,  1832;  d.  unmarried,  December,  1898. 

117.  Thomas  Carter,  b.  Nov.  23,  1837;  m.  Mary  Gilpi,  Apr.  7, 

1865;  d.  1917. 

118.  William  Vincent,  b.  May  16,  1840;  m.  Alice  Parkman, 

Jan.  7,  1878. 

119.  Elizabeth  Hall,  b.  Sept.  3,  1843 ; d.  unmarried,  May,  1911. 

Thomas  Carter  Smith  was  a Captain  and  sailed  to 
the  East  Indies,  South  America,  and  the  Mediterranean, 
was  captured  by  Greek  pirates,  and  was  also  a friend 
of  Lord  Byron,  who  took  a great  fancy  to  the  handsome 
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young  American,  “then  living  in  Leghorn.”  He  was 
also  at  one  time  “a  resident  under  the  same  roof  with 
Princess  Pauline  Bonaparte.”  He  had  a strong  char- 
acter, disliked  mean  ways  and  mean  people,  hated  cant, 
and  lived  a singularly  happy  life.*  A portrait  of  him 
by  an  American  painter  West  is  extant,  owned  by  his 
grandson,  Dr.  C.  W.  Townsend  of  Boston,  and  painted 
while  in  Italy,  the  artist  at  the  same  period  painting 
one  of  Lord  Byron. 

55.  Hampden  Cutts,  son  of  Edward  and  Mary  Car- 
ter Cutts,  was  born  in  Portsmouth,  H.  H.,  Aug.  3,  1802. 
At  seven  years  of  age  he  entered  the  Latin  Grammar 
school  of  the  celebrated  teacher  Amos  Tappan,  and  com- 
menced the  study  of  Latin.  He  was  regular  attendant 
at  that  and  the  Academy  in  Portsmouth  until  he  was 
15  years  of  age,  at  which  time  he  was  sent  to  the  Acad- 
emy at  Exeter,  where  he  was  fitted  for  college  by  Dr. 
Abbott.  Entering  Harvard  college  he  finished  his  col- 
legiate course  in  the  Class  of  1823.  He  ranked  high  as 
a student,  being  particularly  distinguished  for  his  elocu- 
tionary and  military  talents.  After  leaving  college,  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law  with  Hon.  J eremiah  Mason, 
and  opened  a law  office  in  Portsmouth  in  1827. 

During  the  intervening  years  he  delivered  several  ora- 
tions by  request,  the  principal  one  being  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,  1825.  Given  from  the  desk  of  the  largest  church 
in  his  native  town,  he  had  a large  and  cultivated  audi- 
ence to  listen  to  his  eloquence,  and  both  the  oration  and 
the  delivery  produced  a favorable  sensation  as  to  his 
abilities.  Soon  after  this  he  was  chosen  Colonel  of  the 
1st  Begiment  of  the  Hew  Hampshire  Militia,  but,  while 
it  gratified  his  military  tastes,  he  resigned  it  after  a 
short  term  of  service,  fearing  it  might  interfere  with 
his  profession.  Before  this  occurred  he  had  been  re- 
quested to  establish  and  edit  a newspaper,  “The  Signs 
of  the  Times,”  which  was  to  sustain  the  cause  of  John 
Quincy  Adams.  It  had  the  reputation  of  being  very 
ably  conducted  and  was  published  until  Mr.  Adams  was 
elected  President.  A bound  volume  of  the  same  is  in 

* N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Register. 
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the  possession  of  the  writer,  his  eldest  living  grandson. 

Sept.  7,  1829,  he  married  Mary  Pepperrell  Sparhawk 
Jarvis,  the  eldest  daughter  and  child  of  Hon.  William  and 
Mary  P.  Sparhawk  Jarvis,  whom  he  had  met  the  pre- 
vious year.  Through  her  mother,  who  died  when  she 
was  quite  young,  she  was  a descendant  of  Sir  William 
Pepperell,  Chief  Justice  Samuel  Sewall,  Mintmaster 
Hull,  and  other  notables  of  Colonial  days;  also,  on  her 
father’s  side,  of  Richard  Warren,  a passenger  on  the 
Mayflower , Col.  Benjamin  Church,  Col.  Leonard  and  Dr. 
Charles  Jarvis,  of  Boston.  Her  father  had  served  eight 
years  as  American  Consul  and  Charge  D’ Affaires  in  Lis- 
bon, where  she  was  born  in  1809. 

The  first  few  years  of  his  married  life,  Mr.  Cutts 
practiced  law  in  Portsmouth,  where  their  eldest  son  and 
child  was  born,  but  in  1832,  accompanied  by  his  mother 
and  only  sister,  they  removed  to  Hartland,  Vt.,  near  the 
residence  of  his  father-in-law.  In  1840,  ’41  and  ’47  he 
represented  the  town  of  Hartland  in  the  Vermont  Legis- 
lature. In  1843  he  represented  Windsor  County  in  the 
Vermont  Senate,  and  was  Judge  of  the  Windsor  County 
Court  in  1849,  ’50  and  ’51. 

He  also  gained  enviable  notoriety  as  a literary  man 
and  public  reader,  especially  as  a reader  of  Shakespeare’s 
works.  At  the  time  of  his  death  he  was  Vice-President 
from  Vermont  of  the  Hew  England  Historic  Genea- 
logical Society,  of  which  he  had  been  a member  for  years. 
He  was  an  active  member  of  the  Vermont  Historical 
Society,  before  which  he  had  read  several  papers,  and 
also  an  officer  of  the  Windsor  County  Agricultural  Soci- 
ety. For  some  years  after  the  death  of  his  father-in- 
law,  he  and  his  family  lived  in  Brattleboro,  Vt.  His 
death  occurred  in  April,  1875,  while  in  Hartland,  and 
he  was  buried  there  by  his  mother  and  those  of  his  chil- 
dren who  had  preceded  him.  His  wife  survived  him  four 
years,  dying  in  April,  1879. 

Their  home  in  Brattleboro  contained  a large  collection 
of  valuable  portraits  bv  Copley,  Smibert,  and  Blackburn, 
as  well  as  furniture  of  Colonial  days,  silver,  china  and 
glass,  as  well  as  books,  some  of  which  dated  to  the  earliest 
settlement  of  Hew  England. 
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Their  children  were: 

120.  EDwaed  Holyoke,  b.  May  29,  1831 ; m.  Annie  Sherwood, 

Jan.  10,  1855;  d.  it.  11,  1887. 

121.  Elizabeth  Bartlett  Jarvis,  b.  Nov.  12,  1833 ; d.  April  12, 

1834. 

122.  Anna  Holyoke,11.  June  17,  1835;  m.  A.  T.  Howard,  Aug. 

24,  1861;  d.  June  28,  1889. 

123.  Elizabeth  B ?lett,  b.  April  12,  1837 ; m.  A.  R.  Bullard, 

M.  D.,  Apr  27,  1861 ; d.  Feb.  2,  1864. 

124.  William  J is,  b.  June  30,  1839 ; d.  April  2,  1853. 

125.  Mary  Pepperell  Carter,  b.  May  2,  1843 ; d.  August  2,  1848. 

126.  Hampden,  b.  Aug.  19,  1845  ; d.  August,  1848. 

127.  Charles  Jarvis,  b.  March  21,  1848  ; d.  Sept.  13,  1863. 

128.  Harriet  Louise,  b.  Feb.  1,  1851 ; m.  U.  A.  Budd,  Jan.  8, 

1879 ; d.  Aug.  7,  1914. 

58.  Priscilla  Storer  Carter,  daughter  of  Na- 
thaniel, 3d,  and  Harriet  Tyler  Carter,  married,  Sept. 
8,  1839,  David  Johnson.  She  was  named  for  her  great- 
aunt,  Priscilla  Cutts  Storer,  of  Kennebunk,  Me. 

Their  only  child  was: 

129.  David,  b.  and  died  August,  1840. 

60.  Isabella  Graham  Kimball,  daughter  of  Rev. 
David  and  Eliza  E.  Carter  Kimball,  married  Sept.  9, 
1845,  George  Dwight  Edson,  who,  born  in  1819,  died 
in  1889,  his  wife  surviving  until  Feb.  12,  1917,  when  she 
had  arrived  at  her  94th  year,  and  was  at  that  time  the 
oldest  living  member  of  the  Carter  descent,  and  living 
in  Omaha,  Neb.,  with  her  children  and  grandchildren 
around  her. 

Their  children  were: 

130.  Frances  Isabella,  b.  July  18,  1846;  m.  Charles  Van  In- 

Wagen,  Aug.  30,  1877 ; d.  Sept.  18,  1877. 

131.  George  Alvin,  b.  Jan.  22,  1849;  m.  Caroline  E.  Minnick, 

Nov.  20,  1873;  d.  Oct.  6,  1895. 

132.  Ida  Elizabeth,  b.  Oct.  18,  1853,  Omaha,  Nebraska ; d.  Sept. 

7,  1919. 

133.  Edward  Holyoke,  b.  Feb.  7,  1856 ; m.  Mary  Holmes ; s.  p. 
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134.  Lillian  Emma,  b.  Oct.  22,  1861 ; m.  Charles  G.  Alton,  Apr.  1, 

1884. 

135.  William  Frederick  Oberlin,  ''b.  Sept.  18,  1858  ; d.  Sept.  12, 

1859. 

George  Dwight  Edson  was  a descendant  of  Samuel 
Edson,  who  was  horn  in  England  1612,  and  died  in 
Bridgewater  in  1692;  also,  of  John  and  Priscilla  Mul- 
lens Alden  of  historical  fame. 

64.  Henry  Martyn  Kimball,  son  < Bev.  David  and 
Eliza  E.  Carter  Kimball,  married,  Mar.  1,  1860,  Mary 
Frances  Palmer,  daughter  of  Bev.  Elihu  and  Eliza  Gor- 
don Palmer. 

Their  children  were: 

136.  Edward  Palmer,  b.  Jan.  20,  1861 ; m.  Leila  Brittain,  Feb. 

20,  1882. 

137.  Emma  Mabel,  b.  July  24,  1862 ; m.  Alfred  B.  Urion,  Sept. 

20,  1885. 

138.  Florence  Elizabeth,  b.  Apr.  2,  1870 ; m.  William  A.  Boring, 

1894. 

139.  Gordon  Stanley,  b.  Apr.  2,  1870 ; d.  Sept.  10,  1870 

140.  Ruth  Lindsley,  b.  Feb.  18,  1872;  m.  C.  S.  Gardiner,  Nov. 

16,  1892;  d. 

141.  David  Holyoke,  b.  Feb.  5,  1876;  m.  Louise  Stoughton,  Oct. 

7,  1905. 

142.  Frances  Isabella,  May  14,  1881;  d.  Dec.  2,  1883. 

The  early  years  of  Mr.  Kimball’s  life  were  passed 
in  a newspaper  office,  and  he  prepared  for  college  at 
Kimball  Union  Academy,  Meriden,  H.  H.,  from  whence 
he  went  to  Dartmouth  college,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1855.  After  leaving  college  he  taught  school  awhile 
in  Illinois.  At  that  time  the  question  coming  up  as 
to  whether  Kansas  should  be  a free  or  slave  state,  he 
went  to  Lawrence  to  assist  the  state  in  what  he  believed 
was  for  the  right.  There  he  was  employed  on  John 
Washington  Brown’s  “Herald  of  Freedom,”  at  the  time 
when  the  border  ruffians  sacked  the  town  and  destroyed 
the  office. 

From  there  he  went  to  Alton,  111.,  and  in  September, 
1856,  to  Carlinville  to  work  on  “The  Free  Democrat,” 
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becoming  a partner  of  W.  C.  Phillips.  In  1859  he  pur- 
chased the  Phillips’  interest  and  remained  sole  proprietor 
until  1867,  when  he  formed  a partnership  with  Major 
A.  W.  Edwards,  since  American  Consul  at  Montreal. 

In  1861  President  Lincoln  appointed  him  Postmaster, 
which  office  he  held  for  nearly  ten  years,  being  reap- 
pointed by  President  Grant  in  1869. 

In  1883,  Mr.  Kimball  removed  to  Rockford,  111.,  and 
after  a short  time  to  Fargo,  FT.  D.,  where  he  was  an 
editorial  writer  on  “The  Argus.”  He  was  said  to  be  a 
terse  and  forceful  writer  with  a gift  for  satire  and  humor 
and  retained  until  his  death  the  tastes  and  manners  of 
a man  of  much  younger  years. 

He  was  a member  of  the  Mt.  Hebo  Lodge  of  Carlin- 
ville,  111.,  noted  for  his  regularity  of  habits,  immense 
store  of  political  history,  and  was  considered  an  excel- 
lent Bible  student.  He  was  a rapid  typesetter  and  when 
in  his  office  never  wrote  a line  of  his  editorials,  setting 
them  up  at  “the  case”  without  notes.  He  was  a personal 
friend,  fraternity  brother,  and  classmate  in  college  of 
Rep.  Kelson  Dingley  of  Maine,  as  well  as  many  other 
well-known  individuals.  His  funeral  services  were  con- 
ducted by  his  lodge  in  March,  1906,  at  Carlinville,  111. 

67.  Joseph  Storer  Wheelwright,  son  of  George 
and  Mary  Carter  Wheelwright,  married  Susan  Ann  Webb, 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  Aug.  9,  1842. 

Their  children  were  as  follows: 

143.  Ellen  Maria,  b.  Dec.  25,  1843 ; m.  June  6,  1864,  A.  Thaxter. 

144.  George,  b.  April  25,  1847,  Bangor,  Maine;  m.  Caroline  Jef- 

ferds,  Jan.  1873. 

145.  Caroline  Storer,  b.  ISTov.  1,  1852  ; m.  H.  E.  Russegne,  1878. 

Mrs.  Susan  Wheelwright  died  Dec.  6,  1875. 

Joseph  Storer  Wheelwright  married,  Oct.  9,  1877, 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  Pierce  and  died  October,  1895. 

69.  Mary  Carter  Wheelwright  married,  Sept.  16, 
1848,  James  Godfrey,  of  Bangor,  Me.,  who  died  Aug. 
31,  1850,  leaving  one  child. 

146.  Julia  Storer,  b.  July  20,  1849 ; d.  Dec.  30,  1850. 
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Mrs.  Mary  C.  Godfrey  married,  Sept.  24,  1859,  Rev. 
Charles  Parson  Felch,  of  Houlton,  Me.,  and  settled  in 
Aurora,  111.,  and  died  Jan.  14,  1892. 

Their  children  were: 

147.  Charles  Stoker,  b.  Aug-.  1,  1860;  d.  Nov.  1,  1861. 

148.  Frederick  Gage,  b.  June  24,  1865 ; d.  Apr.  4,  1867. 

71.  Rev.  Hampden  Sydney  Church,  son  of  Rev. 
Moses  B.  and  Margaret  Cary  Carter  Church,  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Upper  Iowa  Conference  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church  from  1858  to  1894,  and  married,  in 
Cascade,  Iowa,  Sept.  9,  1858,  Mary  Y.  Palmer,  daugh- 
ter of  Francis  and  Mary  Palmer,  and  he  and  his  wife 
are  living,  at  an  advanced  age,  in  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

Their  children  were: 

149.  Mary  Viola,  b.  July  12,  1859 ; m.  George  H.  Young. 

150.  Carrie  Ella,  b.  Apr.  8,  1861;  m.  Clifford  Crabtree. 

151.  Francis,  b.  1863. 

152.  Kosa,  b.  1868. 

72.  Margaret  Ann  Church,  daughter  of  Rev.  Moses 
B.  and  Margaret  Cary  Carter  Church,  married  Philip 
Dale,  son  of  Frederick  and  Catherine  Dale,  of  Tipton, 
Iowa,  July  8,  1857,  and  is  living  in  Bedford,  Iowa,  with 
her  daughter,  Mrs.  William  Clark  Keith,  whose  husband 
is  Deputy  Sheriff  at  that  place.  Her  husband  died  July 
20,  1898". 

Their  children  were: 

153.  Frederick  Elston,  b.  June  25,  1858;  m.  Nora  Hatfield, 

Jan.  24,  1882 ; d.  June,  1922. 

154.  Martha  Ella,  b.  Dec.  10,  1860 ; m.  William  Clark  Keith, 

Feb.  26,  1882;  s.  p. 

155.  Philip,  b.  1862;  d.  y. 

156.  Jeannette,  b.  Jan.  24,  1866;  m.  E.  S.  Spurgeon,  Jan.  14, 

1890. 

157.  Frances  M.,  b.  Jan.  2,  1868 ; m.  J.  F.  Blankenship,  Feb.  22, 

1890. 

73.  Moses  Feavel  Church,  son  of  Rev.  Moses  and 
Margaret  Cary  Carter  Church,  married  Sarah  H.  Crozier 
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April  13,  1869,  and  at  her  death  married  Laura  Helm 
Hov.  7,  1874,  both  of  Delhi,  Iowa. 

The  children  of  the  first  marriage  were: 

158.  Jay,  b.  Jan.  14,  1870;  m.  May  Belle  Goshorn,  1893. 

159.  Bertha,  b.  Dec.  15,  1871 ; m.  A.  W.  Gibbs,  Glade,  Kan., 

Nov.  12,  1890. 

By  the  second  marriage: 

161.  Carrie  Viola,  b.  1875 ; m.  J.  F.  Tadlock,  Dec.  8,  1897,  Ray- 

mond, Washington. 

74.  Sarah  Gaylord  Church,  daughter  of  Rev. 
Moses  and  Margaret  C.  Carter  Church,  married,  Sept. 
8,  1863,  John  Shearer,  son  of  John  and  Euphelia 
Shearer  of  Tipton,  Iowa,  who  died  July  6,  1916,  High- 
more,  S.  D. 

Their  children  were: 

162.  Alfred  Herbert,  b.  July  19,  1864;  d.  Sept.  14,  1864. 

163.  Clarissa  Lois,  b.  Aug.  13,  1865 ; m.  Dr.  T.  C.  Bowie,  June 

3,  1889. 

164.  Charlotte  May,  b.  June  5,  1867  ; m.  Martin  Goodale,  Feb. 

7,  1894. 

165.  Robert  James,  b.  Nov.  24,  1869 ; m.  Nola  Meigs,  Sept.  23, 

1894 ; d.  June  12,  1916.  Ch. : Lois  Juliana,  b.  June  27, 
1885  ; Ella  Charlotte,  b.  July  22,  1898 ; John  Church,  b. 
June  22,  1901 ; Ethel  Alice,  b.  March  30,  1906 ; Charles 
Edward,  b.  June  14,  1909. 

166.  John  Hampden,  b.  Sept.  26,  1783,  Square  Butte,  Montana. 

167.  Marion  Church,  b.  Sept.  27,  1875  ; m.  J.  E.  Waring,  April 

30,  1902. 

168.  Ralph,  b.  Aug.  15,  1877 ; m.  Vina  Baker,  Dec.  24,  1908  (Rev.) 

169.  Howard,  b.  Sept.  17,  1880 ; d.  Aug.  20,  1881. 

170.  Edna  Church,  b.  Nov.  28,  1881 ; m.  Dr.  B.  M.  Hart,  Nov. 

19,  1906. 

171.  Harold  Moses,  b.  Sept.  16,  1886,  Highmore,  S.  D. 

76.  Joseph  ^Nathaniel  Carter,  son  of  Rev.  Hamp- 
den C.  and  Anna  D.  Coles  Carter,  married,  Sept.,  1855, 
Laura  Clark,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1894. 

Child: 

172.  Daughter ; m.  Ralph  M.  Cheshire. 
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78.  Sarah  Frances  Meriweather  Carter,  eldest 
daughter  of  Rev.  Hampden  Cutts  and  Anna  D.  Coles 
Carter,  married  James  T.  Yarbrough. 

Children : 

173.  Sarah  Cole,  b.  July  24,  1854 ; m.  Samuel  Collins. 

174.  James  Thomas,  b.  Nov.  18,  1856 ; d.  in  infancy. 

After  the  death  of  Mr.  Yarbrough  in  December,  1859,. 
his  widow  married  second,  James  A.  Williams. 

Children : 

175.  Elizabeth  Anna,  b.  Dec.  7,  1861 ; m.  Joseph  Janes,  Nov.  24,. 

1879. 

176.  James  Joseph,  b.  March,  1866;  d.  June,  1866. 

177.  Margaret  Eugenia,  b.  ; d.  young. 

178.  Lewis,  b.  ; d.  young 

179.  Kobert  E.  Lee,  b.  ; m.  Annie  Marshall. 

180.  Clara  Hill,  b.  ; m.  Howard  Gregory,  1896. 

181.  Beulah  Samuei,  b.  ; m.  L.  H.  Layne,  Feb.  1895. 

Mrs.  James  A.  Williams  died  March  18,  1882. 

79.  Mary  Elizabeth  Carter,  daugther  of  Rev. 
Hampden  C.  and  Anna  D.  Coles  Carter,  married,  June 
4,  1857,  J.  B.  Michie. 

Child: 

182.  Charles  Osgood,  b.  March,  1858. 

J.  B.  Michie  dying  in  1873,  his  widow  married  in 
1880  Dr.  J.  H.  Jones,  and  died  Sept.  6,  1895. 

80.  Thomas  Charles  Carter,  son  of  Thomas  Charles 
and  Sarah  Ann  Davis  Carter,  married  Sarah  Hoch- 
strasser  of  Berne,  Albany  Co.,  FT.  Y.,  Sept.  15,  1859. 

Their  children  were: 

183.  Mary  Louisa,  b.  Dec.  8,  1860,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. ; d.  Mar.  10, 

1875. 

184.  Vincent,  b.  Nov.  26,  1862;  unm. 


81.  Isaac  Smith  Carter,  son  of  Thomas  Charles 
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and  Sarah  A.  Davis  Carter,  married,  Hov.  22,  1861, 
Elizabeth  Howland  of  Hew  Bedford,  Mass. 

Their  children  were: 

185.  Mary  Esther,  b.  Jan.  2,  1862;  m.  Stephen  C.  Lowe,  Sept. 

12,  1882. 

186.  Edward  Howland,  b.  Sept.  22,  1863,  Flint,  Michigan;  m. 

Louisa  Whiting. 

187.  Fanny  Cannon,  b.  Sept.  7,  1864;  m.  Janies  W.  Hindle, 

Apr.  6,  1885. 

85.  George  Tappah  Carter,,  son  of  Thomas  Charles 
and  Sarah  Ann  Davis  Carter,  married,  April  7,  1884, 
Charlotte,  daughter  of  Hathaniel  Smith  Osgood,  of  Hew- 
buryport,  Mass. 

Child: 

188.  Caroline  Lee,  b.  May  8,  1885,  Cohoes,  N.  Y. 

Mr.  Carter  was  for  many  years  a dealer  in  mill  sup- 
plies in  Cohoes,  H.  Y.,  where  he  was  also  City  Treasurer. 

86.  Charles  William  Carter,  son  of  Charles 
Thomas  and  Eleanor  Luther  Carter,  married  Sept.  24, 
1868,  Elizabeth  Elliott. 

Children : 

189.  Ezra  Elliott,  b.  June  12,  1869 ; m.  Cora  Fonda,  Feb.  2, 

1894. 

190.  Agnes  Eleanor,  b.  Nov.  12,  1871 ; teacher,  Mt.  Vernon, 

N.  Y. 

191.  Margaret  Craig,  b.  Nov.  10,  1874. 

Charles  William  Carter,  who  was  a druggist  in  Cohoes, 
H.  Y.,  died  April  9,  1875.  He  is  survived  by  his  widow 
and  three  children,  who  make  their  home  in  Mt.  Ver- 
non, H.  Y. 

88.  Ezra  Worthed  Carter,  son  of  Charles  Thomas 
and  Eleanor  Luther  Carter,  married,  Oct.  20,  1874, 
Mary  Carty.  Mr.  Carter  was  a druggist  in  Cohoes, 
H.  Y.,  where  he  and  his  father  had  spent  their  lives. 
He  had  been  active  in  the  affairs  of  the  Republican  party, 
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also  City  Clerk,  Collector  of  Back  Taxes,  in  the  City 
Chamberlain’s  office,  and  a member  of  the  Retail  Drug- 
gists’ Association,  as  well  as  the  Cohoes  Republican  Club. 
His  death  occurred  in  Cohoes,  after  a short  illness  with 
pneumonia,  on  April  3,  1919. 

Children : 

192.  Charles  William,  b.  April  20,  1876;  m.  Katherine  A. 

Welsh,  June  18,  1909. 

193.  Murta  Louise,  b.  Feb.  10,  1881. 

89.  William  Frederick  Carter,  son  of  Charles 
Thomas  and  Eleanor  Luther  Carter,  married  Aug.  9, 
1909,  Catherine  Meteskie. 

Children : 

194.  William  Frederick,  Jr.,  b.  July  21,  1894;  U.  S.  N. 

195.  Eleanor,  b.  August  31,  1896;  d.  Sept.  31,  1897. 

196.  Elizabeth,  b.  August  31,  1897;  d.  August  31,  1899. 

197.  Madeline,  b.  Feb.  28,  1902;  d.  Sept.  1,  1904. 

98.  William  Thomas  Reynolds,  son  of  William 
Belcher  and  Elizabeth  Margaret  Carter  Reynolds,  mar- 
ried, Mar.  10,  1847,  Julia  Spalding  of  St.  Louis,  who 
was  born  in  that  city  April  13,  1826. 

Children ; 

198.  Edward  William  Frazier,  b Dec.  23,  1847 ; m.  Elise  Dames, 

1875. 

199.  Agnes  Fletcher,  b.  June  20,  1853 ; m.  Wm.  Channing  Gibbs, 

1874;  d.  1918. 

200.  Elizabeth  Margaret,  b.  June  3,  1862 ; m.  Kev.  James  Mar- 

shall Thompson,  May  10,  1888. 

201.  Francis  Percival,  b.  April  22,  1855 ; d.  unmarried,  1908. 

101.  Ellen  Maria  Potter  Reynolds,  daughter  of 
William  Belcher  and  Elizabeth  Margaret  Carter  Rey- 
nolds, married  John  Duncan  Bryant  of  Boston,  a gradu- 
ate of  Harvard  college  in  the  class  of  1853.  Mrs.  Bryant 
died  July  5,  1908,  and  was  followed  by  her  husband 
July  27,  1911. 
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102.  Caroline  Margaret  Reynolds,  daughter  of 
William  Belcher  and  Elizabeth  Margaret  Carter  Rey- 
nolds, married,  April  9,  1856,  Henry  Veazie  Ward. 

Child: 

202.  Caroline  Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  27,  1857. 

Mrs.  Ward  died  Eeb.  13,  1857,  and  her  husband  mar- 
ried Anna  Saltonstall  Merrill. 

103.  Frank  Wayland  Reynolds,  son  of  William 
Belcher  Reynolds  and  Elizabeth  Margaret  Carter  Rey- 
nolds, married,  Sept.  16,  1863,  Cordelia  Frances  Weld 
of  West  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Children : 

203.  Marion,  b.  March  16,  1867 ; m.  Wm.  G.  Smith,  Oct.  1,  1894. 

204.  Edith,  b.  June  16,  1870;  d.  August  31,  1871. 

205.  Robert  Duncan,  b.  Oct.  22,  1872 ; m.  Fannie  L.  Lawrence, 

Oct.  3,  1907. 

206.  Madeline,  b.  Nov.  11,  1873. 

107.  Samuel  Breck  Cruft,  son  of  Edward  and 
Elizabeth  Smith  Cruft,  married  Elizabeth  McLellan  Fox, 
daughter  of  Charles  and  Eunice  McLellan  Eox,  of  Port- 
land, Me.,  June  21,  1843. 

Children : 

207.  George  Theodore,  b.  June  2,  1844,  Boston,  Mass. 

Gen.  George  Theodore  Cruft,  of  Harvard,  Mass.,  was 
educated  at  the  Dwight  Grammar  School  in  Boston, 
and  began  work  in  the  counting-room  of  Wm.  Perkins 
of  Boston,  and  later  was  associated  with  his  uncle, 
Isaac  S.  Cruft  of  Boston,  in  the  care  of  his  extensive 
real  estate  interests  in  Bethlehem,  N.  H.,  and  in  the 
supervision  of  his  large  hotel  properties  in  the  White 
Mountains  and  in  Florida.  He  served  two  terms  in  the 
New  Hampshire  Legislature,  and  for  two  years,  from 
July  1879,  was  Quartermaster  General  of  New  Hamp- 
shire with  the  rank  of  Brig.  General  on  the  staff  of 
Governor  Nat  Head. 

He  married,  21  September  1925,  Merced  Yuribi  Fox, 
who  survives  her  husband.  His  death  occurred  1st  Oc- 
tober 1928. 


(To  be  continued ) 
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PHILIP  ENGLISH. 


By  Ralph  Bertram  Harris. 


The  Isle  of  Jersey,  anciently  called  Caeserea,  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  important  of  the  Channel  Islands. 
It  belongs  to  Great  Britain  and  is  about  thirteen  miles 
off  the  French  coast.  It  is  only  twelve  miles  long  and 
three  or  four  miles  wide,  and  has  an  area  of  forty-five 
square  miles.  Its  soil  is  very  fertile,  and  it  trades  freely 
with  the  Spanish  and  French  coasts,  as  well  as  with  Hol- 
land. It  is  a peculiar  community,  in  that  it  has  retained 
until  recent  years  some  of  its  ancient  feudal  customs;  and 
though  it  is  near  the  French  coast,  it  has  always  repelled 
the  French  when  they  came  to  its  shores  as  invaders. 

For  some  reason,  unknown  to  this  generation,  a youth 
by  the  name  of  Philippe  L’Anglois  left  his  home  and 
family  in  the  Island,  and  journeyed  with  others  across 
the  ocean  to  the  English  Colonies,  landing  at  Salem  some- 
where before  1670.  Tradition  has  it  that  he  ran  away 
from  home;  some  say,  first  to  Virginia,  and  then  to  Salem. 
The  date  of  his  arrival  is  not  definitely  known.  He  was 
a descendant  of  the  French  Huguenots  who,  years  before, 
had  sought  refuge  in  that  island.  Such  at  least  is  the 
tradition  in  his  family. 

His  true  name  suffered  a sea  change  in  his  transporta- 
tion to  New  England,  and  he  became  on  the  voyage  Philip 
English,  by  which  name  he  is  known  to  us,  and  which  he 
himself  finally  adopted.  His  baptismal  certificate,  which 
has  been  preserved,  reads  as  follows : “Baptismal  Register 
of  the  church  of  Trnity  Parish  in  the  Isle  of  Jersey. 
Philippe,  son  of  Jean  L’Anglois,  was  baptized  on  the 
30th  day  of  June  in  the  year  One  Thousand  Six  hundred 
and  Fifty  one — Presented  for  Holy  Baptism  by  Sir  Phil- 
ippe de  Carteret,  Chevalier,  Lord  of  St.  Ouan  (Ovan) 
and  Madam  his  wife — given  by  copy  (or  duplicate)  by  me, 
J.  Dorey,  Secretary 

If  by  chance  he  was  baptized  in  1651  and  came  to 
Salem  shortly  before  the  year  1670,  he  must  have  been 
in  the  neighborhood  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  of  age 
upon  landing  in  Salem.  Many  of  the  accounts  credit 
him  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  with  being  a boy  of  twelve 
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years.  It  seems  mud}  more  reasonable  to  believe  that  a 
youth  of  eighteen  or  nineteen  years  should  make  this  trip 
alone  to  unknown  shores,  full  of  the  dangers  and  uncer- 
tainties that  existed  in  those  days,  than  a mere  boy,  imma- 
ture and  unsophisticated. 

There  is  a tradition  in  one  branch  of  the  family  that 
he  was  the  only  son  of  a Huguenot  Chevalier — that  he 
came  to  Hew  England  to  seek  his  fortune  and  was  dis- 
inherited for  marrying  the  lady  of  his  choice.  This 
rumor  may  have  arisen  from  the  fact  that  Philippe  de 
Cartaret  presented  him  for  baptism.  There  are  no  family 
papers  that  throw  any  light  upon  this  story,  which  is  per- 
haps only  a rumor  and  therefore  unreliable. 

There  is  another  rather  fanciful  account  that  he  fell 
in  love  with  a Mary  Hollingsworth,  a girl  of  charm  and 
refinement,  a daughter  of  William  Hollingsworth,  and  a 
neighbor,  before  he  came  to  this  country.  By  so  doing 
he  became  a rival  of  his  brother.  This  story  states  that 
he  lived  on  a pleasant  estate  in  one  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties of  England.  His  mother  was  a Scotch  lady.  The 
early  educational  training  of  the  two  boys  was  strict  but 
comprehensive.  The  boys  were  taught  by  the  village 
priests  until  they  had  obtained  an  education  which  fitted 
them  for  their  later  years.  Restless  and  deceived  by  his 
brother,  he  took  ship  for  America,  where  he  first  landed 
in  Virginia,  and  later  made  his  way  north  to  Salem.  As 
this  story  carries  his  education  to  the  age  of  twenty  or 
twenty-one  years,  and  as  it  is  fairly  well  founded  that  he 
landed  in  Salem  at  about  the  age  of  eighteen  or  nineteen, 
at  some  time  before  the  year  1670,  we  feel  obliged  to 
abandon  it  for  what  seems  to  be  the  more  stable  account 
of  his  early  life. 

He  came  to  Salem  as  a young  adventurer,  poor,  friend- 
less, and  without  a cent  in  his  pocket.  Walking  by  the 
home  of  Mistress  Hollingsworth,  which  one  account  cites 
as  the  Blue  Anchor  Tavern,  he  was  invited  in,  and  she, 
taking  compassion  on  his  loneliness,  gave  him  a drink  of 
beer  in  a silver  mug.  He  was  invited  to  make  his  home 
with  her  family  while  he  lived  in  Salem.  William  Hol- 
lingsworth—the  husband,  and  also  the  father  of  Mary — 
who,  in  1675,  was  trading  in  Virginia,  wrote  home  to  his 
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wife  that  he  had  found  a very  good  husband  for  his  daugh- 
ter, namely,  one  of  his  Virginia  friends.  Mrs.  Hollings- 
worth promptly  replied  that  he  need  give  himself  no 
trouble  on  that  score,  because  she  had  already  given  her 
daughter  to  Philip  English.  They  were  married  in  1675, 
about  five  years  after  English  had  landed  at  Salem.  A 
little  later,  it  was  learned  that  Hollingsworth  had  been 
treacherously  killed  by  the  Indians. 

Dr.  Bentley,  in  a letter  to  Timothy  Alden  Jr.,  stated 
that  Mary  Hollingsworth,  “the  only  daughter  of  Wm. 
Hollingsworth,  a rich  inhabitant  of  Salem,  had  received 
a better  education  than  is  common  even  at  this  day,  as! 
proofs  I hold  sufficiently  discover.”  One  of  the  traditions 
of  the  family  is  that  she  had  been  a pupil  of  Madame 
Piedmont,  who  was  a celebrated  instructress  of  that  day 
in  Boston.  Dr.  Bentley  further  states,  and  it  is  also  on 
the  authority  of  Madame  Susanna  Harthorne,  a grand- 
daughter of  Philip  English,  that  Philip  English  came 
young  to  America  from  the  Isle  of  Jersey,  lived  in  the 
family  of  William  Hollingsworth,  and  married  his  daugh- 
ter Mary. 

In  the  marriage  record,  English  is  styled  “merchant.” 
At  this  time  he  could  not  have  been  over  twenty-four  or 
twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  therefore  his  business  life 
had  doubtless  prospered  beyond  his  dreams.*  He  seems 
to  have  stood  at  the  head  of  the  commercial  class  in  his) 
day,  in  successful  enterprise.  In  some  ways,  however, 
he  was  inferior.  He  lacked  the  educational  advantages 
and  high  manners  of  some  of  his  associates.  Mrs.  English 
was  far  superior  to  him  in  these  respects.  She,  a Hol- 
lingsworth, had  been  well  educated  and  was,  according  to 
Dr.  Bentley,  the  “ornament  of  her  family.”  It  has  come 
down  to  us  that  she  was  haughty  and  aristocratic,  but  this 
may  mean  only  that  she  shared  in  the  lofty  manner  of  the 
higher  class  of  that  time,  when  distinctions  of  rank  were 
set  up  and  regarded  to  a degree  of  which  we  can  hardly 
conceive. 

Shortly  after  Mr.  English’s  marriage,  he  set  sail  for  the 
Isle  of  Jersey,  commanding  the  ketch  Speedwell  from 
Maryland,  and  agreed  to  go  to  the  Isle  of  Man  to  load 

* Dr.  Bentley’s  Diary. 
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with  salt  for  He w England,  and  return  next  year  to  some 
port  in  Biscaye  or  Bordeaux,  Rochelle  or  Hantz.  The 
papers  concerning  this  agreement,  being  in  ancient  French 
chirography,  are  very  hard  to  decipher.  It  is  very  prob- 
able that  he  loaded  finally  with  French  merchandise  for 
Few  England;  there  was  at  that  time  a comparatively  free 
trade  in  our  Massachusetts  Colony  with  all  nations. 

In  looking  over  his  papers  there  appear  sundry  agree- 
ments relating  to  bound  servants,  which  may  be  interest- 
ing. He  appears  to  have  taken  quite  a number  of  girls 
from  the  Isle  of  Jersey  as  apprentices  in  his  family,  and 
quite  a number  of  men  from  the  same  island  to  serve  “by 
sea  employ.”  The  girls  served  as  apprentices  for  seven 
years,  but  the  men  (probably  young  men)  served  only 
four  years.  Judging  from  the  papers,  these  men  were 
let  out  at  sea  service  and  their  wages  taken  by  their 
master.  There  is  a paper  giving  the  testimony  of  one 
[Nicholas  Chevallier,  who  in  1682-83  was  bound  to  Philip 
English,  “for  ye  term  of  four  years”  and  to  “sea  employ.” 
When  Chevallier  arrived  in  Few  England,  he  liked  land 
service  better,  and  by  the  consent  of  his  master  was  bound 
to  Mr.  Joseph  Lee  of  Manchester,  He  testifies  that  Mr. 
Philip  English  has  treated  him  well  and  he  acquits  him 
of  the  original  indenture.  Such  servants  as  these,  when 
in  “sea  employ,”  hired  out  or  were  let  out  as  sailors.  This 
hiring  out  “to  service”  was  not  much  better  than  the  slav- 
ery apprentice  system.  There  is  a tradition  in  the  Eng- 
lish family  that  Philip  English  had  no  less  than  fifteen 
bounden  servents  (male  and  female)  in  his  own  family; 
and  considering  the  extent  of  his  business  and  the  profits 
of  such  service,  it  is  by  no  means  unlikely.  Quite  a num- 
ber of  such  indentures  are  found  among  his  papers. 

Among  the  Salem  merchants  who  appear  to  have  been 
prominent  when  Philip  English  flourished,  judging  by 
papers  in  the  English  family,  were  Colonel  Turner,  Ben- 
jamin Marston,  James  Lindall,  Timothy  Lindall,  Thomas 
Plaisted,  John  Higginson,  Stephen  Sewall,  Benjamin 
and  William  Pickman,  Thomas  Ellis,  John  Pickman, 
William  Bowditch,  William  Pickering,  Benjamin,  Wil- 
liam, John  and  Samuel  Browne. 

English  owned  the  easterly  half  of  English  Lane,  down 
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to  the  water  front.  In  1683  he  had  so  flourished  in  busi- 
ness that  he  put  up  a fine  mansion,  the  frame  of  which  is 
reported  to  have  been  brought  from  England.  It  was  one 
of  those  ancient  mansion  houses  for  which  Salem  was  once 
noted — a venerable,  many-gabled,  solid  structure,  with 
projecting  stories  and  porches.  Down  to  1753  it  was 
known  as  “English’s  Great  House.”  It  stood  until  1833,* 
when,  long  since  tenantless  and  deserted,  it  had  become 
dangerous  to  the  tread  of  men  and  boys  who  had  the  curi- 
osity to  explore  it.  It  had  been  built  on  the  eastern  cor- 
ner of  Essex  Street  and  English  Lane,  now  English  Street. 
The  picture  in  the  Institute  shows  a little  shop  in  the 
corner  of  the  building  on  Essex  Street.  This  may  have 
been  Mr.  English’s  shop,  or,  quite  as  likely  it  was  a 
variety  shop  kept  by  his  wife.  For,  as  Mr.  ITpham  re- 
lates, “instances  were  not  uncommon  from  an  early  period 
in  this  part  of  the  country  for  matrons  of  the  most  respect- 
able families  to  conduct  a business  in  little  shops  in  the 
front  rooms  of  houses.  There  were  many  such  in  Salem 
and  they  contributed  largely  to  the  thrift  and  prosperity 
of  particular  families.” 

When  this  house  was  torn  down,  it  was  found  to  con- 
tain a secret  room  in  the  garret,  supposed  to  have  been 
built  after  the  witchcraft  furor  as  a place  of  temporary 
concealment  in  case  of  a second  outcry.  This  house  linked 
the  nineteenth  century  with  the  very  early  chapters  of 
American  history. 

Eentlev  says  of  this  house  that  the  cellars  were  com- 
pletely furnished.  The  stone  wall  was  built  of  as  large 
stones  as  are  now  in  use,  which  contradicts  the  opinion 
that  they  were  generally  built  of  small  stones  of  choice, 
at  that  age.  “There  is  a hearth,  a very  large  oven,  and, 
all  conveniences.  The  rooms  are  the  largest  in  town.  The 
floors  are  laid  in  plank  and  are  sound  at  this  day,  the 
sweep  of  the  hearth  where  they  are  worn  down,  having  a 
curious  appearance.  The  upper  part  of  the  house,  among 
the  peaks,  have  curious  gables  and  very  much  room.  Even 
the  cellars  are  plastered.” 

* In  a footnote  in  Bentley’s  Diary,  we  learn  that  it  was  taken 
down  some  time  before  1840,  and  was  then  known  as  the  “forty- 
peaked  house.” 
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Philip  English  in  1692  was  at  the  height  of  his  pros- 
perity. He  owned  fourteen  buildings  and  twenty-one  sail 
of  vessels,  besides  a wharf  and  warehouse  on  the  Point 
of  Rocks  (Heck).  At  that  time  (between  1670  and  1740) 
the  population  of  Salem  varied  from  about  1,600  to  4,500. 
This  period  embraces  the  whole  business  period  of  the 
life  of  Philip  English,  as  well  as  of  various  other  mer- 
chants of  his  time. 

From  the  years  1676  to  1692  Philip  English  appears 
to  have  traded  to  Bilboa,  Barbadoes,  St.  Christopher’s, 
Jersey,  Isle  of  Man,  as  well  as  several  French  ports.  That 
trade  was  very  probably  based  on  catching  fish,  on  the 
Banks  (the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia),  in  the  bays  of  New- 
foundland, and  very  likely  in  our  own  immediate  bays, 
and  sending  them  to  Spain,  Europe,  and  Barbadoes,  and 
thence  taking  salt,  dry  goods,  or  West  India  produce  back 
to  Hew  England. 

There  appear  to  have  been  two  classes  of  vessels  then 
employed  in  our  commerce, — the  regular  fishing  craft  and 
the  foreign  traders, — both  being  about  the  same  size. 
Though  foreign  traders  seem  sometimes  to  have  gone  up 
to  Newfoundland  after  their  fish  cargo,  there  being  prob- 
ably depots  there  of  prepared  fish,  yet  Winter  Island  in 
Salem  was  a large  depot  for  cured  fish,  and  almost,  if  not 
quite,  monopolized  that  business  in  Salem.  Vessels  seem 
to  have  taken  their  cargoes  of  fish  mainly  from  there.  It 
is  certain  that  the  voyages  of  Mr.  English  from  1675-76 
to  1692  were,  in  the  main,  profitable,  since  at  the  latter 
period  he  was  wealthy  and  had  probably  quit  going  to  sea 
himself  some  few  years  before. 

When  Philip  English  began  business  in  Salem,  say  in 
1670  or  thereabouts,  the  town  was  already  recovering  from 
the  “smite  on  all  employments”  that  is  mentioned  by  Hull 
in  1665.  In  1664,  Josselyn  said  that  there  were  some 
rich  merchants.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  our 
old  town  should  have  flourished.  Admirably  situated  for 
the  fishing  trade  and  the  foreign  trade  then  connected  with 
it,  and  the  shipping  needed  for  both  trades;  enjoying  a 
comparatively  free  trade  with  the  world,  unhampered  by 
the  Plantation  Act,  without  even  a Custom  House  estab- 
lished by  Parliament, — Salem  might  have  been  the  envy 
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of  some  of  the  British  seaports,  which  had  at  home  to  con- 
form to  the  rules  from  which  Salem,  in  common  with  our 
Massachusetts  seaports,  escaped.  Having  enjoyed  so  much 
commercial  liberty,  under  both  Charles  the  First  and 
Cromwell,  particularly  the  latter,  and  feeling  a growing 
consciousness  of  strength,  both  through  that  long  liberty 
and  its  attendant  success,  Salem  in  1670  enjoyed  a high 
position  in  commerce. 

She  was  also  one  of  the  principal  ports  in  the  Colony 
for  shipbuilding.  From  1670  to  1676  Salem  seems  to 
have  flourished  greatly.  After  that,  the  havoc  made  by 
the  French  and  Indians  among  her  fishing  fleet  forced 
her  to  retrograde  for  a while.  “Between  these  years  we 
find  Wavborne,  Randolph,  and  the  London  merchants  all 
endeavoring  to  restrict  our  trade,  stating  that  our  Massa- 
chusetts commerce  is  irregular,  that  we  do  not  conform 
to  the  acts  of  trade,  that  we  do  not  make  England  the 
magazine  of  trade,  but  go  and  come,  and  buy  and  sell 
where,  and  as,  and  when  we  please.  This  proves  our 
commercial  freedom.” 

Between  the  years  1676  and  1692  was  more  or  less  of 
a gloomy  period  for  the  colonies:  the  loss  of  the  charter; 
the  dreaded  loss  by  the  Puritans  of  their  Protestant  privi- 
leges, or  even  of  the  titles  to  their  very  lands  and  houses 
as  a consequence  of  the  loss  of  the  charter;  the  wars  and 
rumors  of  wars  which  had  gathered  or  were  fast  gather- 
ing; the  public  dread  of  James  as  the  secret  ally  of  France 
and  the  Indians  against  the  colonies;  the  public  and  pri- 
vate calamities  which  were  numerous ; the  belief  in  witch- 
craft and  the  growing  belief  throughout  New  England  that 
Satan  was  let  loose  to  do  his  will,  especially  in  these  colo- 
nies— all  these  causes  contributed  to  render  the  public 
nerves  morbid,  the  evil  of  men’s  imaginations  acute, — 
until,  as  they  drank  off  the  successive  draughts  of  these 
evils,  temporal  and  spiritual,  they  themselves  went  finally 
mad  in  all  the  intoxication  of  calamity.  Thus  came  upon 
the  Colony  the  madness  of  1692, — the  witchcraft  delusion. 

The  Salem  witchcraft  persecution  is  a study  almost 
apart  from  the  general  history  of  that  age ; for  its  causes, 
existence,  continuance,  and  effects  seem  to  have  been  out- 
side the  ordinary  circle  of  human  experience.  A belief  in 
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witchcraft  was  no  new  thing  with  the  men  of  1692.  From 
the  earliest  days  of  history,  such  a belief  has  haunted  the 
minds  and  souls  of  men.  Witchcraft  was  denounced  in- 
deed in  the  Old  Testament,  but  it  was  believed  in  that  day 
to  have  been  the  forsaking  of  the  true  God  to  worship  the 
false  Gods,  or  Devils,  of  the  heathen  by  whom  the  Israel- 
ites were  surrounded. 

In  the  days  of  Moses,  deserts  were  considered  the  dwell- 
ing places  of  devils.  The  Saviour  was  led  up  into  the 
wilderness  to  be  tempted  of  the  devil.  The  two  men  pos- 
sessed of  the  devil,  whom  the  Saviour  met  in  the  country, 
came  out  of  the  tombs  exceeding  fierce,  and  were  dwellers 
no  doubt  in  those  lonely  and  desolate  places.  The  old 
magicians  retired  to  places  destitute  of  inhabitants,  where 
the  Spirits  told  them  the  things  which  they  should  write. 
It  is  evident  that  solitudes,  deserts,  and  waste  places 
were  ever  believed  to  be  the  haunts  of  Spirits  of  a wide 
order  and  of  various  degrees. 

At  the  time  that  the  Pilgrims  and  Puritans  sought 
these  shores,  the  country  was  a wilderness  of  woods, — aThe 
American  Deserts/’  as  Cotton  Mather  describes  them, — 
and  the  natives  were  regarded  as  heathen  and  their  gods  as 
devils.  This  wilderness  was  now  invaded  by  the  Church 
of  Christ.  The  solitudes  which  the  devil  had  so  long  pos- 
sessed and  been  worshipped  in,  were  now  to  resound  with 
the  songs  of  Zion,  a hateful  music  to  his  rebellious  ear. 

The  strict  Puritanism  of  the  early  settlers  was  supposed 
to  be  peculiarly  offensive  to  him ; and  when  witchcraft  was 
discovered  in  New  England,  it  was  thought  not  strange 
that  the  devil  should  endeavor  to  afflict  a people  who  most 
hated  him,  and  whom  he  most  hated.  At  the  date  of 
1692,  there  became  mixed  with  the  general  belief  in  witch- 
craft, an  awful  belief  in  the  darkest  possible  plot  of  Satan 
to  destroy  Salem  and  the  colony. 

Cotton  Mather,  who  thought  himself  perhaps  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Lord  against  the  sin  of  witchcraft  in  1692?1 
thus  stated  what  reasons  Satan  had  for  vexing  New  Eng- 
land, and  especially  Salem,  with  his  arts  at  that  period. 
“The  New  Englanders  are  a people  of  God  settled  in  those 
which  were  once  the  Devil’s  Territories,  and  it  may  easily 
be  supposed  that  the  Devil  was  exceedingly  disturbed  when 
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he  perceived  such  a people  here  accomplishing  the  promise 
of  old,  made  unto  our  blessed  Jesus,  ‘that  he  should  have 
the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth  for  his  possession.’  The 
Devil,  thus  irritated,  immediately  tried  all  sorts  of  meth- 
ods to  overturn  this  poor  plantation.”  Mather  goes  on  to 
say  that  “we  have  been  advised  by  some  credible  Chris- 
tians yet  alive,  that  a malefactor,  accused  of  witchcraft 
as  well  as  murder,  and  executed  in  this  place  [Boston] 
more  than  40  years  ago  [before  1653],  did  then  give  notice 
of  an  horrible  plot  against  the  country,  by  witchcraft  and 
a foundation  of  witchcraft  then  laid,  which  if  it  were  not 
seasonably  discovered,  would  probably  blow  up  and  pull 
down  all  the  churches  in  the  country.  And  we  have  now 
with  Horror  seen  the  discovery  of  such  a witchcraft.” 

It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  a good  part  of  Mather’s 
work,  “Wonders  of  the  Invisible  World,”  is  taken  up  by 
a sermon  that  he  preached  in  August,  1692,  when  the  delu- 
sion was  raging,  and  was  reproduced  with  additions  in 
1693,  and  published  with  his  trials  of  the  witches  in 
Salem,  and  this  by  the  special  command  of  the  Governor. 

A somewhat  careful  perusal  of  his  work  induces  us  to 
believe  that  our  Salem  tragedy  was  especially  based  upon 
a religious  belief  then  influential,  and  we  may  suppose 
prevalent  in  the  Colony,  and  relieves  Salem  from  the 
main  burden  of  the  tragedy.  The  public  mind,  the  body 
politic,  was  prepared  for  this  contagion;  which,  like  the 
visible  plague,  might  indeed  break  out  in  one  spot,  but 
which  found  the  whole  community  predisposed  to  the 
attack. 

If  the  remainder  of  the  Colony  had  been  sane,  and  only 
Salem  bereft  of  her  reason,  our  old  town  might  bear  the 
burden ; but  the  share  taken  in  the  matter  by  the  Govern- 
ment, the  clergy,  the  courts,  and  the  remainder  of  the 
Colony,  proves  that  our  burden  is  their  burden,  our  mis- 
takes their  mistakes,  our  penitence  their  penitence,  our 
sorrow  and  shame  theirs  also. 

The  story  of  the  arrest  and  examination  of  Mary  Eng- 
lish and  her  husband  Philip,  if  we  had  all  the  documents 
in  the  case,  would  no  doubt  be  exceedingly  interesting. 
The  papers,  however,  have  not  come  down  to  us,  except  in 
the  most  meagre  form.  Philip  English  was  wealthy.  He 
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had,  for  that  day,  large  possessions.  He  lived  well.  lie 
occupied  one  of  the  finest  mansions  in  town.  Dr.  Bentley 
intimates  that  his  controversies  and  law  suits  with  the 
town  may  have  had  something  to  do  with  leading  the  accus- 
ing children  of  witchcraft  to  “name”  the  Englishes.  Be- 
sides that,  he  was  an  Episcopalian.  He  desired  toleration 
for  that  creed,  and  felt  that  he  could  not  obtain  it.  He 
adhered  to  his  religious  creed  with  great  pertinacity,  and 
even  as  late  as  1725  was  imprisoned  in  our  Salem  Jail 
for  refusing  to  pay  church  taxes  to  the  East  Parish  Con- 
gregational Church. 

The  Episcopalians  were  thrust  out  from  civil  govern- 
ment in  the  Colony  in  1631  by  the  law  of  freemanship, 
and  were  not  restored  to  their  rights  even  after  the  Resto- 
ration. To  tolerate  them  was  to  tolerate  the  tyranny  of 
that  church  which  had  driven  the  Puritans  and  Pilgrims 
over  the  sea  and  was  only  biding  its  time  for  spiritual 
dominion  over  them.  It  was  probably  no  recommendation 
of  Philip  English  in  those  days  of  witchcraft  that  he  was 
an  adherent  of  the  Church  of  IJngland,  and  it  may  be  that 
this  fact  contributed  in  a large  measure  to  the  prejudice 
which  prompted  these  children  to  mention  him  as  inclined 
to  witchcraft. 

We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Bentley  for  the  information  con- 
nected with  the  arrest  of  Mrs.  English.  She  was  in  bed 
when  the  sheriff  came  for  her.  The  servants  admitted 
him  to  her  chamber,  where  he  read  the  warrant.  She  re- 
fused to  rise.  Guards  were  placed  about  the  house,  and 
in  the  morning  she  attended  the  devotions  of  the  family, 
kissed  her  children  with  great  composure,  proposed  her 
plan  for  their  education,  took  leave  of  them,  and  then  told 
the  officer  “she  was  ready  to  die.”  She  was  evidently  so 
persuaded  from  the  first  that  accusation  of  witchcraft  was 
equivalent  to  condemnation,  that  she  expected  only  death, 
and  prepared  herself  for  it. 

Mrs.  English  was  examined  and  committed,  by  indul- 
gence, to  custody  in  a public  house,  at  which  her  husband 
visited  her.  Some  say  it  was  the  Salem  Jail,*  probably 
at  the  corner  of  St.  Peter’s  and  Federal  Streets. 

* The  jail  at  Salem,  where  many  of  the  victims  were  lodged, 
was  located  on  Prison  Lane  (now  St.  Peter’s  Street),  and  the 
Court  House,  where  the  trials  took  place,  was  on  Town  House 
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There  is  a tradition  in  the  family  that  before  her 
examination  she  was  placed  in  a room  directly  over  the 
examining  judges,  and  heard  through  the  thin  partition 
the  examination  of  some  of  the  accused ; that  she  took  some 
notes  of  these  examinations — particularly  of  the  questions 
asked  by  the  magistrates — and  when  her  own  turn  came, 
she  asked  them  if  such  things  were  right  and  lawful.  She 
told  them  she  would  know  of  the  higher  courts  whether 
such  things  were  law  and  justice,  and  that  their  decisions 
should  be  reviewed  by  the  superior  judges. 

There  is  another  tradition  that  she  was  confined  in  the 
second  story  of  a tavern,  which  stood  just  above  Market 
Square  on  the  northern  side  of  Essex  Street,  and  which 
Felt,  in  his  “Annals  of  Salem, ” calls  the  “Cat  and 
Wheel.” 

The  visits  of  her  husband  brought  suspicion  on  him  and 
got  him  into  trouble,  for  a warrant  was  issued  for  him  on 
the  30th  of  April,  although  he  was  not  arrested  until  later 
(May  30).  The  tradition  in  the  family  is  that  he  kept 
himself  out  of  the  way  for  a while,  being  in  Boston  en- 
deavoring to  obtain  the  removal  of  his  wife  to  that  town 
and  to  obtain  the  interest  of  the  authorities  in  her  behalf ; 
that  he  then  voluntarily  surrendered  himself,  more  par- 
ticularly as  he  found  his  own  absence  was  being  used  to 
the  prejudice  of  his  wife.  He  appears  to  have  been  ex- 
amined in  Salem  and  then  committed  to  prison  with  Mrs. 
English. 

Dr.  Bentley  gives  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  accusation 
against  Mrs.  English,  that  she  had  been  considered  haughty 
in  her  bearing  toward  the  poor;  that  some  prejudices  were 
at  the  bottom  of  it.  The  family  tradition  says  nothing  as 
to  the  causes  of  her  arrest,  but  her  servants  were  over- 
whelmed with  grief  when  she  was  arrested,  and  wished  to 
resist  the  officers,  which  she  would  not  permit. 

Apparently  she  was  a woman  of  religious  sensibilities, 
for  as  early  as  1681  she  was  admitted  a Congregational 

Lane  (now  Washington  Street).  The  Meeting’  House,  where 
examinations  had  been  held,  was  at  what  is  now  the  southeast 
corner  of  Essex  and  Washington  Streets,  the  present  site  of 
Daniel  Low’s  store.  The  old  Witch  House,  the  residence  of 
Judge  Corwin,  was  used  for  conferences  and  sessions  of  the 
Grand  Jurors. 
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Church  member,  and  has  left  behind  her  the  following 
religious  acrostic,  put  into  Dr.  Bentley’s  hands  by  a lady 
of  Boston,  one  of  her  descendants: 

May  I with  Mary  chues  ye  better  part 
And  serve  ye  Lord  with  all  my  heart, 

Reseive  his  word  most  joyfully 
Y live  to  him  eternally. 

Everliving  God  I pray 
Never  leave  me  for  to  stray; 

Give  me  grace  the  to  obay. 

Lord  grant  that  I may  hapy  be 
In  Jesus  Christ  etemille. 

Save  me  deer  Lord  by  thy  rich  grace, 

Heaven  then  shall  be  my  dwelling-place. 

This  acrostic  is  not  dated,  but  was  evidently  written 
after  marriage  and  perhaps  after  she  had  been  admitted 
to  the  church  in  1681.  At  that  time  certainly  she  seems 
to  have  been  humble  in  mind  and  heart. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  were  finally  removed  to  Boston 
from  our  Salem  jail,  and  on  the  same  day  with  Giles  Cory, 
George  Jacobs,  Sr.,  Alice  Parker,  Ann  Pudeater,  and 
Bridget  Bishop,  alias  Oliver.  Of  these  all  perished  ex- 
cept themselves.  Bridget  Bishop  was  the  first  victim  of 
the  witchcraft  madness  of  1692.  Giles  Cory  was  pressed 
to  death  for  refusing  to  plead  to  his  indictment,  and  Alice 
Parker  and  George  Jacobs  were  hung.  It  is  the  trial  of 
Jacobs,  as  painted  by  Matheson  and  presented  by  the 
Messrs.  Ropes,  which  decorates  the  hallway  of  the  Essex 
Institute.  Philip  English  and  his  wife  escaped  death  by 
flight  from  jail  to  New7  York. 

It  is  said  that  several  of  the  Boston  clergy  took  a great 
deal  of  interest  in  the  cause  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English 
wrhen  confined  in  jail;  that  Cotton  Mather,  who  was  a 
great  friend  of  Mrs.  English,  said  that,  though  she  was 
accused,  “he  did  not  believe  her  to  be  guilty:  that  her 
accusers  evidently  believed  her  to  be  so,  but  that  Satan 
was  evidently  deceiving  them  into  that  belief” ; a very 
ingenious  defence,  in  fact,  against  all  accusations  of  the 
kind.  It  is  also  reported  that  the  Governor  interested 
himself  in  their  behalf.  It  is  said  that  their  friends  re- 
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peatedly  urged  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  to  escape  to  New 
York,  and  that  some  New  York  merchants  who  knew  Mr. 
English  sent  on  a carriage  to  help  them  in  their  flight. 
This,  Mr.  English  was  at  first  unwilling  to  do,  saying  that 
“he  did  not  believe  that  they  [the  courts]  would  shed 
innocent  blood.”  He  soon,  however,  had  reason  to  believe 
the  opposite,  and  they  both  disappeared.  It  was  rumored 
that  the  State  authorities  were  cognizant  of  the  plot  for 
the  escape  and  aided  in  it.  Dr.  Bentley,  in  his  letter  to 
Alden,  thus  details  the  circumstances  in  regard  to  the 
escape  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  from  Boston. 

Joshua  Moodey,  mentioned  as  being  concerned  therein, 
was  indeed  a rare  man  for  that  age.  About  the  year  1658 
he  began  to  preach  in  Portsmouth,  N.  H.  His  indepen- 
dent and  faithful  manner  of  preaching  and  the  strictness 
of  his  church  discipline  brought  down  on  his  head  in  1684 
the  wrath  of  Lieutenant-Governor  Cranfield  of  that  prov- 
ince, who  indicted  and  imprisoned  him  under  the  Uni- 
formity Act,  and  dismissed  him,  after  thirteen  weeks 
imprisonment,  with  a charge  to  preach  no  more  on  penalty 
of  further  imprisonment.  This  drove  him  to  Boston., 
where  he  preached  until  1692.  At  that  time  he  boldly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English — openly  jus- 
tified Mr.  English,  and  in  defiance  of  the  popular  preju- 
dice, denounced  the  prevailing  witchcraft  persecution. 
This  brought  down  upon  him  the  wrath  of  not  a few  influ- 
ential persons  in  his  own  society,  and  he  was  obliged  to 
leave  Boston  in  consequence.  He  was  gladly  welcomed 
back  to  Portsmouth,  by  a parish  by  whom  he  was  greatly 
beloved,  and  thence  remained  with  them.  In  1680  he  was 
offered  the  Presidency  of  Harvard  College,  which  he  mod- 
estly declined.  Cotton  Mather  preached  his  funeral  ser- 
mon and  called  him  “that  man  of  God.”  It  was  evident 
that  he  was  a bold  and  fearless,  able  man,  seeing  clearly 
through  the  delusion  of  his  age,  while  his  treatment  of 
his  personal  enemies  proves  him  to  have  been  as  magnani- 
mous and  noble  as  he  was  brave  and  able. 

Dr.  Bentley  says  in  his  letter  to  Alden:  “In  Boston, 
upon  giving  bail,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  English  had  the  liberty 
of  the  town,  only  lodging  in  prison.  Upon  their  arrival. 
Messrs.  Willard  and  Moodey  discovered  every  disposition 
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to  console  them  in  their  distress.  On  the  day  before  they 
were  to  return  to  Salem  to  stand  trial,  Mr.  Moodey  waited 
upon  them  in  the  prison  and  invited  them  to  public  wor- 
ship. On  this  occasion  he  chose  for  his  text,  ‘If  they 
persecute  you  in  one  city,  dee  to  another.7  In  the  sermon, 
with  a manly  freedom,  he  justified  every  attempt  to  escape 
from  the  forces  of  justice,  when  justice  was  violated  in 
them.  After  service  Mr.  Moodey  visited  them  in  jail,  and 
asked  Mr.  English  whether  he  took  notice  of  his  discourse. 
Mr.  English  said  that  he  did  not  know  whether  he  had 
applied  it  as  he  ought,  and  wished  some  conversation  on 
the  subject.  Mr.  Moodey  then  frankly  told  him  that  his 
life  was  in  danger  and  he  ought  by  all  means  to  provide 
for  an  escape.  Mr.  English  then  replied,  ‘God  will  not 
suffer  them  to  hurt  me.7  Upon  this  rejfiy,  Mrs.  English 
said  to  her  husband,  ‘Do  you  not  think  that  they  who  have 
suffered  already  are  innocent?7  His  reply  was,  ‘Yes.7 
‘Why  then  may  we  not  suffer  also  ? Take  Mr.  Moodey7s 
advice.7  Mr.  Moodey  then  told  Mr.  English  that  if  he 
would  not  carry  his  wife  away,  he  would. 

“He  then  told  him  he  had  persuaded  several  worthy 
persons  in  Boston  to  make  provision  for  their  conveyance 
out  of  the  Colony,  and  that  a conveyance  had  been  ob- 
tained, encouraged  by  the  Governor  and  the  gaoler,  that 
would  come  at  midnight,  and  that  proper  recommendations 
had  been  obtained  to  Governor  Fletcher  of  Hew  York,  so 
that  he  might  give  himself  no  concern  about  any  circum- 
stance of  the  journey.  The  Governor  also  gave  letters  to 
Governor  Fletcher,  and  at  the  time  appointed,  Mr.  Eng- 
lish, his  wife  and  daughter  were  taken  and  conveyed  to 
Hew  York.  He  found  before  his  arrival  that  Mr.  Moodey 
had  despatched  letters,  and  the  Governor  with  many  pri- 
vate gentlemen,  came  out  to  meet  him.  Governor  Fletcher 
entertained  him  at  his  own  home  and  paid  him  every 
attention  while  he  remained  in  the  city.  This  is  the  sub- 
stance of  the  communication,77  writes  Dr.  Bentley,  “made 
to  me  at  different  times  from  Madam  Susannah  Har- 
thorne,  his  great-granddaughter,  who  received  the  account 
from  the  descendants  of  Mr.  English,  and  who  dwelt  upon 
his  obligation  to  Mr.  Moodey  with  great  pleasure.  Mr. 
Moodey  had  to  leave  Boston  in  consequence  of  his  share  in 
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this  transaction,  but  only  to  return  to  the  arms  of  a con- 
gregation who  had  never  willingly  given  him  up.” 

The  winter  of  1692-93  and  the  succeeding  spring  were 
days  of  terrible  suffering  for  the  people  of  Salem.  Mr. 
English,  anticipating  something  of  this  misery,  sent  on 
from  New  York  during  the  winter,  100  barrels  of  flour  for 
the  poor,  who,  he  was  afraid,  “would  suffer  in  his  absence.” 
The  witchcraft  madness  and  terror,  the  executions,  the 
numerous  arrests,  the  accusations  on  all  sides,  the  flight 
of  the  inhabitants — over  a quarter  part  of  whom  fled — 
the  general  gloom  and  the  utter  prostration  of  business, 
had  all  depressed  Salem  beyond  imagination.  In  1693, 
the  storm  was  over  and  the  people  were  themselves  again. 

Mr.  English  and  his  wife  then  returned  to  Salem  and 
were  welcomed  home  by  Reverend  Mr.  Noyes,  who  was 
very  attentive  to  him  ever  after.  The  town  expressed  its 
joy  at  his  return  by  bonfires  and  by  general  rejoicing. 
Mrs.  English,  however,  returned  home  an  invalid,  only  to 
die  a little  later. 

During  the  time  that  Philip  English  had  been  away 
from  home,  his  house  had  been  sacked,  his  private  papers 
tampered  with,  his  goods  attached  and  taken  from  his 
stores,  his  pictures  taken  from  the  walls,  to  the  amount  of 
£1,183.  He  sued  Curwen,  the  Sheriff,  for  £1,500,  but 
never  recovered.  His  wife’s  health  was  ruined,  his  goods 
gone,  his  business  for  the  time  broken  up,  and  he,  after  all, 
an  innocent  man.  The  only  financial  satisfaction  that  he 
ever  got  was  £60  paid  him  by  the  administrator  of  the' 
estate  of  George  Curwen. 

The  whole  affair  was  a great  trial  for  Mr.  English. 
Perhaps  this  was  one  cause  of  the  disease  (clouding  of  the 
mind)  under  which  he  labored  the  last  two  years  of  his 
life.  The  loss  of  his  wife  was  a severe  blow, — a wife 
whom  he  tenderly  loved, — and  in  addition  to  this  came  the 
loss  of  his  property  to  no  small  amount,  and  most  unjustly 
brought  about.  He  petitioned  the  General  Court  for  pecu- 
niary satisfaction,  but  refused  the  amount  tendered  to  him, 
as  it  was*  entirely  inadequate. 

Mr.  English  set  about  repairing  his  fortune,  having 
children  to  bring  up,  and  seems  to  have  entered  business 
again  with  fresh  spirit  and  energy,  though  not  with  the 
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good  fortune,  perhaps,  that  he  had  met  with  prior  to  1692. 
He  sent  his  ketches,  sloops,  and  brigantines  to  Barbadoes 
and  other  British  West  Indies,  Dutch  Guiana,  Maryland, 
Virginia,  and  Khode  Island,  Hew  Hampshire,  Connecti- 
cut, Ireland,  Isle  of  J ersey  and  England.  It  is  quite  pos- 
sible that  English  was  engaged  in  trade  with  some  of  these 
places  prior  to  1692,  but  many  of  his  earlier  commercial 
papers  were  most  probably  scattered,  if  not  destroyed, 
when  his  house  and  warehouse  were  sacked  that  year.  A 
few  papers  were  found  of  commercial  interest  running 
from  1694  to  1720. 

A higher  power  than  the  winds  and  the  waves  and  the 
fallible  efforts  of  man  is  indeed  recognized  in  all  the  old 
Salem  letters  of  advice  now  extant,  not  of  Philip  English 
alone,  but  of  other  Salem  merchants.  Hor  were  such 
men,  indeed,  the  less  manly  or  generous  for  such  a belief 
or  acknowledgment,  as  the  noble  legacies  to  Salem  abun- 
dantly prove;  and  English’s  letter  of  1694-95  may  have 
some  interest;  Major  John  Pilgrim,  to  whom  it  was 
addressed,  was  a merchant  of  Barbadoes,  most  probably 
a commission  merchant. 

Jan.  28  1684-5 

Major  John  Pilgrim, 

Sir : — 

Yours  received,  by  Mr.  Benj.  Pittman  with  one  envoice 
& bill  of  Loading  enclosed  of  4 bbls  of  rum  & 4 bbls  of 
molasses.  The  rum  was  in  good  condition  but  the  molasses 
was  about  % part  leaked  or  taken  out.  Mr.  Pittman  gives 
me  to  understand  it  was  so  before  it  came  on  board — there- 
fore I had  not  any  satisfaction  of  him. 

If  it  should  please  God  that  the  said  ketch  arrives  safe  in 
Barbadoes,  I intreat  }rou  to  receive  the  said  fish  and  dispose 
of  the  same  for  me  & Return  the  produce  by  the  same  ketch 
in  Barbadoes  goods  if  to  be  had,  if  not,  in  dry  goods : — ,viz, 
nails,  blue  lining,  Holland  duck,  cordage  if  it  is  to  be  found 
cheap  there.  Knowing  not  what  is  best,  I leave  it  to  your 
dircretion  to  make  returns  in  what  you  think  best  to  my 
advantage,  but  in  case  the  said  ketch  should  not  return  hither, 
I directly  pray,  send  the  effects  by  the  first  that  is  bound 
for  Salem,  if  Barbadoes  goods,  if  English  goods  by  any  bound 
for  Salem  or  Boston;  fish  is  very  scarce  here,  is  none  to  be 
expected  till  spring. 
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Sir,  I have  not  anything  else  to  trouble  yon  with  at  pres- 
ent only  my  Humble  Service  to  you  and  your  good  lady 
unknown,  I remain,  Sir  your 

Most  Humbel  Servant  at  Command, 
Philip  English. 

A bill  of  lading,  dated  1707,  is  as  follows: 

“Shipped  by  the  Grace  of  God,  in  good  order  & well  con- 
ditioned by  Sam1  Browne,  Philip  English,  Capt  Wm  Bowditch, 
Wm  Pickering  & Sam1  Wakefield,  in  & upon  the  Good  Sloop 
called  the  Mayflower,  whereof  is  Master  under  God  for  this 
present  voyage  John  Swasey,  & now  riding  at  anchor  in  the 
harbor  of  Salem,  & by  God’s  Grace,  bound  for  Virginia  or 
Merriland.  To  say,  twenty  hogshats  of  salt,  etc.  In  witness 
whereof  the  Master  or  Purser  of  the  said  Sloop  has  affirmed 
to  two  Bills  of  Lading  . . . & so  send  the  Good  Sloop  to 
her  desired  port  in  saftely.  Amen.” 

About  the  year  1715,  Philip  English  lost  his  son  Wil- 
liam, with  whom  he  had  been  connected  in  business.  It 
must  have  been  a severe  blow  to  him,  as  this  son  was  more 
after  the  pattern  of  his  father  than  perhaps  any  of  the 
other  sons.  At  nineteen  he  was  commanding  the  sloop 
Arke , belonging  to  his  father,  bound  for  Virginia,  and  his 
accounts  with  his  father,  and  his  letters  to  him  and  other 
business  men,  prove  him  to  have  been  able  and  competent 
as  a business  man.  He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
five,  and  probably  when  his  father  was  beginning  to  be- 
lieve he  would  succeed  him  in  his  commerce. 

Philip  English,  however,  still  continued  in  business, 
and  from  appearances  did  not  retire  entirely  from  trade 
until  about  1733-34.  After  his  first  wife  had  been  dead 
about  four  years,  he  married  Sarah  Ingersoll,  a widow. 
By  his  first  wife  he  had  seven  children,  of  whom  only 
three  survived  him.*  Philip,  Jr.,  inherited  the  Blue  Tav- 
ern, which  his  grandmother,  Elinor  Hollingsworth,  kept 
when  poor  and  in  her  widowhood ; and  he  appears  to  have 
run  out  of  funds  and  property  before  1750,  in  spite  of  the 

* Mary,  born  Dec.  21,  1676;  William,  born  May  23,  1679; 
Susanna,  born  July  5,  1682 ; Philip,  born  Sept.  4,  1684 ; Susanna, 
born  Feb.  11,  1686 ; William,  born  Feb.  7,  1689-90 ; Ebenezer, 
born  Apr.  21,  1694. 
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efforts  of  Richard  Derby  to  help  him.  By  Sarah  Inger- 
soll  he  had  a son,  John  English,  whose  fate  is  uncertain. 
The  direct  male  line  is  perhaps  extinct,  but  his  descend- 
ants in  the  female  ]ine  are  still  in  existence. 

His  life  appears  to  have  been  an  adventurous,  enterpris- 
ing one,  with  some  extraordinary  trials  also ; and  it  is  not 
surprising  that  when  over  eighty  years  of  age,  a mind 
which  had  been  so  tried  as  his  should  have  set  amid  clouds 
and  darkness. 

There  is  no  portrait  extant  of  Philip  English.  He  is 
represented  by  tradition  to  have  been  of  middle  stature 
and  strong  physically.  In  character  he  was  high-spirited, 
not  ungenerous,  impulsive  withal,  and  at  times  perhaps 
choleric.  He  is  represented  to  have  been  kind  to  the  poor, 
yet  not  over-conciliatory  to  his  peers.  At  times  he  appears 
to  have  been  popular,  and  it  is  evident  by  his  papers  that 
he  was  often  on  terms  of  business  intimacy  with  the  then 
prominent  merchants  of  Salem.  His  own  immediate 
neighbors  seem  to  have  liked  him,  and  in  1732  heartily 
repelled  the  charge,  then  made  against  him  by  the  Select- 
men, of  being  unsound  in  mind.  In  1735,  however,  it 
would  appear  that  the  authorities  triumphed  in  turn,  but 
Mr.  English  was  then  on  the  brink  of  the  grave  and  was 
soon  released  from  all  supervision  and  control.  He  died 
at  the  age  of  86,  in  the  year  1736.  A naturally  buoyant 
spirit,  joined  with  a higher  trust,  had  borne  him  through 
and  over  the  cares  and  struggles  and  sorrows  of  a long  life, 
and  whatever  may  have  been  his  failings  or  shortcomings, 
he  was  honored  in  death  and  attended  to  his  grave  with  a 
large  concourse  of  people  who  were  gathered  together,  not 
out  of  respect  to  his  wealth,  which  was  not  then  so  great, 
but  to  honor  those  qualities  which  are  really  independent 
of  mere  wealth  and  distinction.  He  must  have  been 
looked  upon,  we  think,  as  having  been  somewhat  enter- 
prising and  useful  in  his  day  and  generation,  and  as  a 
man  really  superior  to  his  frailties,  whatever  they  may 
have  been. 


The  foregoing1  story  is  very  largely  taken  from  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Collections,  Dr.  Bentley’s  “Diary,”  Felt’s 
“Annals  of  Salem,”  “The  Tale  of  Two  Cups,”  “Sketch  of  Salem,” 
and  “Ships  and  Sailors  of  Old  Salem.” 
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By  Rev.  Milo  E.  Pearson,  D.  D. 

The  Protestant  Reformation  was  hardly  under  way 
when  the  inevitable  took  place.  Individuals  arose  who 
were  much  more  radical  in  their  ideas  than  were  Luther, 
Zwingli  and  Calvin.  They  considered  these  men  but 
half-way  reformers.  One  of  the  best  known  of  these 
more  radical  groups  was  the  Anabaptists.  They  held 
ideas,  which  at  the  time  were  considered  most  dangerous 
both  to  religion  and  the  state,  although  today  many  of 
these  ideas  meet  with  widespread  approval. 

They  believed  that  the  individual  had  a right  to  in- 
terpret the  Bible  for  himself.  Luther  had  set  a prec- 
edent for  this  position.  But  while  he  exercised  this 
privilege,  he  denied  it  to  others.  Many  of  them  dis- 
criminated between  the  value  and  the  authority  of  the 
New  Testament  and  the  Old.  They  held  that  the  true 
church  was  composed  of  believers  only.  Infant  baptism 
they  rejected,  thinking  it  to  be  opposed  to  the  principle 
of  personal,  voluntary  action  in  religion.  They  often  re- 
baptized those  who  had  received  the  rite  in  infancy,  con- 
sidering that  this  was  no  true  baptism  at  all.  Owing 
to  this  practice  they  came  to  be  called  Anabaptists.  In 
matters  of  conscience  they  held  that  the  state  had  no 
supremacy.  In  fact,  they  went  further  and  said  the 
state  had  no  responsibility  in  religion.  They  stood  for 
universal  toleration,  complete  disestablishment,  and  free- 
dom in  religious  worship,  organization  and  teaching. 
They  were  opposed  to  capital  punishment,  and  because  of 
this  position  many  of  them  contended  that  a Christian 
ought  not  to  accept  the  office  of  a civil  magistrate.  Their 
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enemies  declared  that  if  this  were  the  case,  then  “we 
must  turn  to  the  heathen  or  Turks  for  our  governors.” 
But,  said  they,  “Not  so,  for  there  are  hut  few  Christians 
even  in  Christian  lands,  and  hosts  of  men  are  left  for 
rulers.”  Furthermore,  they  were  opposed  to  the  use  of 
the  oath,  feeling  that  a man’s  “Yea”  or  “Nay”  should  he 
sufficient.  Their  opposition  to  war  was  such,  that  their 
enemies  accused  them  of  striking  at  the  very  foundation 
of  the  state.  In  imitation  of  the  early  church  some  ad- 
vocated economic  communism.  Others  did  not  go  so  far, 
but  maintained  that  all  property  belonged  to  the  Lord, 
and  should  he  used  freely  in  caring  for  the  needy.  Among 
them  there  were  radicals  and  extremists,  who  declared 
that  women  as  well  as  goods  ought  to  he  held  in  common, 
and  these  brought  the  whole  movement  into  great 
disrepute. 

In  1651  the  Anabaptists  in  the  Netherlands  were  per- 
secuted very  severely  by  the  Duke  of  Alva,  in  consequence 
of  which  many  left  the  country.  Large  numbers  of  them 
fled  to  England,  and  settled  in  Norfolk,  Suffolk,  and 
Essex  Counties.  Here  and  in  the  counties  of  York, 
Nottingham  and  Lincoln  many  of  the  Separatists  were 
found.  The  two  groups  naturally  came  in  touch  with, 
and  undoubtedly  influenced  each  other. 

It  may  be  well  to  bear  some  of  these  things  in  mind 
as  we  study  the  life  of  Roger  Williams,  one  of  the  out- 
standing Separatists  of  the  17th  century. 

In  the  past  there  has  been  doubt  about  the  birth  and 
parentage  of  Roger  Williams.  One  theory  has  been  that 
he  was  born  in  Wales  in  1599  and  was  a relative  of 
Cromwell.  Another  was  that  he  was  born  in  1602  and 
was  the  third  son  of  William  Williams  of  Roseworthv, 
Cornwall,  Eng.  But  it  is  now  known  beyond  reasonable 
doubt  that  he  was  the  son  of  Alice  Williams  and  of  J ames 
her  husband,  who  was  “A  citizen  and  merchant  tailor” 
of  London.  Williams  never  mentioned  the  date  of  his 
birth.  It  is  not  altogether  strange,  for  he  does  not  give 
the  birth  records  of  his  own  children  with  any  exactness. 
But  undoubtedly  he  was  born  in  the  very  early  years 
of  the  17th  century. 
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At  an  early  age  Roger  Williams  took  up  shorthand, 
and  practiced  in  the  Star  Chamber  where  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  Sir  Edward  Coke,  who  later  became  his 
patron.  The  daughter  of  Coke  leaves  this  memorandum 
on  the  back  of  one  of  Williams’  letters. 

“This  Roger  Williams,  when  he  was  a youth,  would, 
in  shorthand,  take  sermons  and  speeches  in  the  Star 
Chamber  and  present  them  to  my  dear  father.  He, 
seeing  so  hopeful  a youth,  took  such  a liking  to  him  that 
he  sent  him  to  the  Sutton’s  Hospital,  and  he  was  the 
second  that  was  placed  there;  full  little  did  he  think  that 
he  would  have  proved  such  a rebel  to  God,  the  King  and 
his  country.  I leave  his  letters  that,  if  ever  he  has  the 
face  to  return  into  his  native  country,  Tyburn  may  give 
him  welcome.” 

Sutton’s  Hospital,  of  which  Mrs.  Anne  Sadlier  speaks, 
was  a part  of  Charter  House,  London,  and  the  records 
show  that  Roger  Williams  was  admitted  as  a pensioner 
there  on  June  25,  1621.  For  his  higher  education  he 
went  to  Pembroke  College,  Cambridge,  entering  June 
29,  1623,  and  receiving  the  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree  in 
1626-7. 

Shortly  after  leaving  Cambridge  he  became  private 
Chaplain  for  Sir  William  Masham  of  Otes,  County  of 
Essex.  An  interesting  experience  grew  out  of  the  rela- 
tionship. The  mother  of  Lady  Masham  was  Lady  Joan 
Barrington.  In  her  household  was  a niece,  Miss  Jane 
Whallev,  whom  Williams  naturally  met  and  with  whom 
he  fell  in  love.  How  far  his  feelings  were  reciprocated 
we  don’t  know,  but  the  matter  evidently  attracted  so 
much  attention,  and  caused  so  much  comment  that 
Williams  evidently  felt  bound  to  write  quite  frankly 
to  Lady  Barrington.  The  letter  was  most  effusive. 
He  tells  of  his  affection  for  Miss  Whalley  and  of  how, 
although  he  had  received  offers  of  other  livings,  he 
“shall  not  be  drawn  on  any  terms  to  part  from  Otes, 
so  long  as  any  competency  can  be  raised  or  liberty 
afforded.”  And  in  closing  he  speaks  of  his  esteem  for 
her  in  the  most  lavish  terms. 

Evidently  the  reply  was  curt  and  final,  for  he  answers 
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in  a very  different  vein.  He  tells  her  very  frankly  that 
the  Lord  has  a quarrel  with  her  and  he  dare  not  hide  it 
from  her.  He  bids  her  cry  hard  unto  the  Lord.  He 
assures  her  that  the  Lord  owes  her  no  mercy,  and  does 
not  care  for  birth  or  money.  He  gives  this  further  warn- 
ing: “Call  to  mind  what  a cut — what  a gnawing  worm 
it  will  he  if  ever  you  cast  your  eye  up  toward  heaven  and 
see  so  many  branches  in  the  bosom  of  Christ  and  your 
stock  rejected.”  The  first  letter  he  closes  with  “The  un- 
worthiest  (though  faithful)  of  all  that  truly  serve  and 
honour  you.”  The  second  he  closes  with  “Your  Lady- 
ship’s most  faithful  and  obedient  servant.” 

But  feelings,  though  seriously  wounded,  have  a won- 
drous power  of  recuperation.  This  was  true  in  the  case 
of  Roger  Williams,  for  within  nineteen  months,  on  Dec. 
1,  1630,  he  and  his  wife  Mary  sailed  from  Bristol  on 
the  ship  Lyon,  hound  for  Hew  England. 

It  should  not  he  supposed,  however,  that  the  episode 
just  related  was  a determining  factor  in  his  emigration. 
Williams  belonged  to  the  more  radical  party  among  the 
Puritans.  His  position  before  leaving  England  is  made 
clear  in  his  own  words,  when  he  says:  “Master  Cotton 
may  call  to  mind  that  the  discusser,  riding  with  himself 
and  one  other  of  precious  memory  (Master  Hooker)  to 
and  from  Sempringham,  presented  his  argument  from 
Scripture,  why  he  durst  not  join  with  them  in  their  use 
of  Common  Prayer.” 

His  attitude  toward  the  Church  of  England  was  very 
different  from  that  of  most  of  the  Puritans  coming  to 
Massachusetts  Bay.  Higginson  probably  voiced  the  atti- 
tude of  the  majority  in  the  words  which  Mather  says  he 
spoke  from  the  prow  of  the  ship,  as  he  and  his  fellow; 
emigrants  set  out  for  the  Hew  World  in  1629.  “We 
will  not  say  as  the  Separatists  were  wont  to  say  at  their 
leaving  England,  ‘Farewell,  Babylon!  Farewell,  Rome!y 
but  we  will  say,  ‘Farewell,  dear  England!  Farewell,  the 
Church  of  God  in  England,  and  all  the  Christian  friends 
there!  We  do  not  go  to  Hew  England  as  Separatists 
from  the  Church  of  England,  though  we  cannot  but  sep- 
arate from  the  corruptions  in  it,  but  we  go  to  practice 
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the  positive  part  of  Church  reformation  and  propagate 
the  Gospel  in  America.”  This  attitude  is  still  further 
emphasized  by  a document  which  Hubbard  says  Mr. 
White  of  Dorchester  was  reported  to  have  drawn  up  and 
which  was  to  “the  brethren  in  and  of  the  Church  of 
England,  for  the  obtaining  of  their  prayers  and  the  re- 
moval of  suspicions  and  misconceptions  of  their  inten- 
tions.” It  says  in  part,  “We  desire  you  would  be  pleased 
to  take  notice  of  the  principal  and  body  of  our  company, 
as  those  who  esteem  it  our  honour  to  call  the  Church  of 
England  from  whence  we  rise,  our  dear  mother!  and 
cannot  part  from  our  native  country,  where  she  espe- 
cially resideth,  without  much  sadness  of  heart,  and  many 
tears  in  our  eyes,  ever  acknowledging  that  such  hope  and 
part  as  we  have  obtained  in  the  common  salvation  we 
have  received  in  her  bosom,  and  sucked  it  from  heif 
breasts.  We  leave  not.  therefore,  as  loathing  that  milk 
wherewith  we  were  nourished  there,  but  blessing  God  for 
the  parentage  and  education,  as  members  of  the  same 
body,  shall  always  rejoice  in  her  good  and  unfeignedly 
grieve  for  any  sorrow  shall  ever  betide  her,  and  while  we 
have  breath  sincerely  desire  the  continuance  and  abun- 
dance of  her  welfare,  with  the  enlargement  of  her  bounds 
in  the  kingdom  of  Christ  Jesus.” 

The  document  of  which  this  is  a part  was  signed  by: 
John  Winthrop,  Gov.  Rich.  Saltonstall, 

Charles  Fines,  Isaac  Johnson, 

George  Phillips,  Theo.  Dudley, 

William  Coddington 

It  was  addressed  “From  Yarmouth,  aboard  the  Arbella 
April  7,  1630.” 

But  the  position  of  Williams  was  otherwise.  He  dem- 
onstrates this  immediately  upon  his  arrival  in  Hew  Eng- 
land. He  evidently  attracted  the  attention  of  Bishop 
Laud,  who  made  life  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that  he 
left  the  country.  In  a letter  to  the  daughter  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Coke  he  says:  “I  was  persecuted  in  and  out  of  my 
father’s  house.  Truly  it  was  as  bitter  as  death  to  me 
when  Bishop  Laud  pursued  me  out  of  the  land,  and  my 
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conscience  was  persuaded  against  the  national  church 
and  ceremonials  and  bishops.” 

Williams,  as  has  been  said,  left  Bristol  with  his  wife 
on  Dec.  1,  1630,  and  arrived  at  Eantasket  the  5th  of 
the  following  February.  He  was  a man  of  ability  and 
was  welcomed  as  a great  addition  to  the  Colony.  Some 
biographers  make  much  of  the  fact  that  Winthrop  spoke 
of  him  as  a “Godly  minister,”  but  too  great  emphasis 
must  not  be  placed  upon  this  remark,  as  Winthrop  spoke 
of  most  of  the  ministers  in  the  same  way. 

It  so  happened  that  upon  the  arrival  of  Williams,  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  minister  of  the  First  Church  in  Boston,  was 
just  leaving  for  England,  where  he  was  to  remain  for 
some  time.  Accordingly,  the  church  extended  a call  to 
Williams  to  take  up  the  work.  Williams  investigated  and 
found  that  the  church  had  not  separated  from  the  Es- 
tablished Church,  so  he  refused  to  accept  the  call  unless 
they  would  publicly  declare  their  repentance  for  having 
communion  with  the  Church  of  England  while  they  lived 
there.  Furthermore,  he  announced  his  opinion  “that  the 
magistrate  might  not  punish  the  breach  of  the  Sabbath, 
nor  any  other  offence,  that  was  a breach  of  the  first 
table.” 

As  the  First  Church  was  very  proud  of  its  position  in 
the  Colony,  it  is  not  difficult  to  imagine  the  answer, 
Williams  received.  However  ill-advised  his  action  may 
have  been,  Williams  was  taking  an  attitude  consistent 
with  his  position  expressed  to  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Hooker 
before  he  left  England. 

So  far  as  Williams  writings  are  concerned,  we  would 
be  led  to  suppose  that  after  the  difference  of  opinion  in 
Boston  he  went  directly  to  Plymouth.  For  in  a letter  to 
John  Cotton,  the  younger,  written  March  25,  1671, 
Williams  says:  “Being  unanimously  chosen  teacher  at 
Boston  (before  your  dear  father  came,  divers  years),  I 
conscientiously  refused,  and  withdrew  to  Plymouth,  be- 
cause I durst  not  officiate  to  an  unseparated  people,  as 
upon  examination  and  conference  I found  them  to  be.” 

But  on  April  12th  Winthrop  makes  this  note  in  his 
journal:  “At  a court  holden  at  Boston  (upon  informa- 
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tion  to  the  governor,  that  they  of  Salem  had  called 
Mr.  Williams  to  the  office  of  teacher)  a letter  was  written 
from  the  court  to  Mr.  Endicott  to  this  effect:  ‘That 
whereas  Mr.  Williams  had  refused  to  join  with  the  con- 
gregation at  Boston,  . . . etc. : therefore  they  marvelled 
they  would  choose  him  without  advising  with  the  coun- 
cil; and  withal  desiring  him,  that  they  would  forbear 
to  proceed  till  they  had  conferred  about  it.” 

Mr.  Williams  had  been  called  to  Salem  to  become 
associated  with  Mr.  Skelton,  as  Mr.  Higginson  who  first 
held  the  position  had  died.  But  we  have  little  informa- 
tion about  the  whole  matter.  We  do  know  that  his  stay 
in  Salem  was  short.  The  reason  for  his  departure  we  can 
only  surmise.  Evidently  it  was  not  the  ill-will  of  the 
church  for  within  two  years  he  was  back  again  minis- 
tering to  the  people.  But  whatever  the  cause,  he  with- 
drew to  Plymouth  where  he  would  be  out  of  the  jurist- 
diction  of  Massachusetts,  and  where  he  would  be  asso- 
ciated with  a people  who,  like  himself,  were  thoroughly 
Separatist  in  their  principles.  He  was  well  received  in 
the  Plymouth  Colony  and  was  made  assistant  to  the> 
pastor,  Mr.  Balph  Smith. 

The  record  of  his  life  among  the  Pilgrims  is  meager. 
We  know  that  he  made  good  use  of  his  time,  in  cultivat- 
ing good  relations  with  the  Indians  and  in  becoming 
familiar  with  their  language.  He  had  a sincere  interest 
in  their  welfare,  and  this  action  proved  to  be  of  as  much, 
or  more,  help  to  him  than  it  did  to  them.  For  the  con- 
fidence and  friendship  which  he  had  won  were  of  the 
utmost  importance  at  the  time  of  his  banishment  from 
the  Bay,  and  in  the  later  misunderstandings  with  the 
Indians. 

He  seems  to  have  supported  himself  and  family  by 
his  own  efforts,  and  to  have  given  his  religious  services 
to  the  people  without  charge.  He  says  of  himself:  “At 
Plymouth  I spake  on  the  Lord’s  Day  and  each  week  day, 
and  worked  hard  at  my  hoe  for  very  bread.”  Williams 
was  bitterly  opposed  to  what  he  called  a “hireling  min- 
istry.” His  conviction  about  the  self-support  of  the 
clergy  was  linked  up  with  his  belief  that  religion  and  the 
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church  ought  not  to  he  sustained  and  supported  by  the 
state.  He  felt  that  the  ministry  would  gladly  be  rid  of 
the  assistance  of  the  Civil  Sword  were  it  not  for  the) 
economic  interest  and  dependence.  In  “The  Bloody  Ten- 
ent”  he  makes  his  position  clear.  “Those  worthy  men, 
the  authors  of  these  positions,  and  others  of  their  judge- 
ment have  cause  to  examine  their  souls  with  feare  and 
trembling  in  the  presence  of  God  upon  this  interogatory, 
viz;  whether  or  no  this  be  the  bottom  and  root  of  the 
matter;  If  they  could  have  the  same  supply  of  mainte- 
nance without  the  helpe  of  the  Civil  Sword,  or  were  per- 
suaded to  live  upon  the  voluntary  contributions  of  poore 
saints,  or  their  owne  labour,  as  the  Lord  Jesus  and  his 
first  Messengers  did:  I say,  if  this  lay  not  in  the  bottom, 
whether  or  no  they  could  not  be  willingly  shut  of  the 
Civil  power  and  left  only  to  their  inoffensive  liberties 7 
But  to  return  to  the  Indians.  During  the  months  spent 
in  Plymouth  he  became  intimate  with  Massasoit,  the 
Sachem  of  the  Wampanoags,  who  were  in  that  vicinity. 
He  also  became  acquainted  with  Canonicus,  Sachem  of 
the  Harragansetts.  In  speaking  of  his  association  with 
the  Indians,  Williams  says : “God  was  pleased  to  give  me 
a painful,  patient  spirit  to  lodge  with  them  in  their  filthy 
smoke  holes  (even  while  I lived  in  Plymouth  and  Sa- 
lem) to  gain  their  tongue.” 

One  cannot  help  admiring  this  man  with  his  attractive 
personality,  his  ability,  his  individuality,  and  initiative, 
but  when  the  record  has  been  read,  one  is  inclined  to 
wish  that  God  had  given  him  the  power  to  exercise  some 
of  the  patience  toward  his  brethren,  which  he  lavished 
on  the  Indians.  And  one  is  further  inclined  to  believe 
that  the  patience  of  which  he  spoke  must  have  been  pain- 
ful to  such  a censorious  and  disputatious  man. 

Even  in  Plymouth,  where  he  was  among  kindred  spir- 
its, his  contentiousness  annoyed  and  divided  the  people. 
Strauss,  in  his  life  of  Roger  Williams,  remarks:  “It  is 
only  within  our  generation  that  the  history  of  Hew  Eng- 
land is  beginning  to  be  truthfully  written,  and  the  Puri- 
tan Fathers — the  Winthrops,  Dudleys,  Endicotts,  Cot- 
tons and  Mathers — are  appearing  as  creatures  of  flesh 
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and  blood,  clothed  with  their  qualities  and  defects,  their 
virtues  and  their  faults.”  The  same  may  rightfully  be 
said  about  Roger  Williams.  He  was  a man  of  remark- 
able honesty  and  integrity,  but  he  was  not  angelic  in< 
his  nature,  nor  was  he  a paragon  of  virtue  in  all  re- 
spects. He,  too,  was  “a  man  of  flesh  and  blood,  clothed 
with  faults  and  virtues.”  He  could  be  very  blunt  and 
arrogant  in  the  expression  of  his  opinions,  as  is  recalled 
in  his  second  letter  to  Lady  Barrington.  Even  in  Plym- 
outh he  spoke  very  severely  to  the  people.  He  was  given 
to  proclaiming  unique  ideas — and  then  to  defending  them 
with  vehemence. 

An  example  of  the  depths  to  which  he  could  go  in  his 
trivialities  is  shown  in  a Plymouth  experience.  It  was 
the  custom  of  the  time  for  people  in  ordinary  walks  of 
life  to  address  each  other  as  “Goodman.”  Williams  op- 
posed the  practice,  and  more  than  that,  branded  it  as 
blasphemous.  His  argument  was  arranged  from  an  in- 
genious interpretation  of  Scripture,  where  Jesus  said, 
“Why  callest  thou  me  good?  There  is  none  good  but 
one,  that  is  God.”  The  trivial  question  was  carried  so 
far  that  the  Colony  became  divided.  Finally  when  Gov. 
Winthrop  and  Rev.  Mr.  Wilson  paid  a visit  to  Plymouth 
the  question  was  submitted  to  them.  Winthrop  ap- 
proached the  matter  in  a common-sense  way  and  said 
that  the  term  was  only  a conventional  greeting,  and  had 
no  theological  implications,  and  that  it  was  hardly  worth 
an  argument.  And  with  this  the  matter  was  dropped. 
It  seems  strange  that  the  question  should  ever  have  been 
raised. 

Perhaps  it  was  because  of  his  liking  for  an  argument 
that  the  people  in  Plymouth  welcomed  his  departure  as 
well  as  his  arrival. 

Bradford  gives  us  the  following  account  of  him:  “Mr. 
Roger  Williams  (a  man  Godly  and  zealous,  having  many 
precious  parts,  but  very  unsettled  in  iudgmente)  came 
•over  first  to  ye  Massachusetts,  but  upon  some  discontent 
left  yt  place  and  came  hither  (where  he  was  friendly 
entertained — according  to  their  poore  abilitie)  and  exer- 
cised his  gifts  amongst  them,  and  after  some  time  wad 
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admitted  a member  of  ye  church  and  his  teaching  well 
approved,  for  ye  benefite  whereof  I still  bless  God,  and 
am  thankful  to  him,  even  for  his  sharpest  admonitions 
and  reproufs,  so  far  as  they  agreed  with  truth.  He  this 
year  begane  to  fall  into  some  strang  oppinions  and  from 
oppinions  to  practise;  which  caused  some  controversie 
between  ye  church  and  him,  and  in  ye  end  discontente 
on  his  parte,  by  occasion  whereof  he  left  them  something 
abruptly.  Yet  afterwards  sued  for  his  dismission  to  ye 
church  of  Salem,  which  was  granted,  with  some  caution 
to  them  concerning  him,  and  what  care  they  ought  to 
have  of  him.  But  he  soon  fell  into  more  things  ther,  both 
to  their  and  ye  government,  troble  and  disturbance.  I 
shall  not  need  to  name  particulars,  they  are  too  well 
known  now  to  all,  though  for  a time  ye  church  here  went 
under  some  hard  sensure  by  his  occasion,  from  some  that 
afterwards  smarted  themselves.  But  he  is  to  be  pitied, 
and  prayed  for,  and  so  I shall  leave  ye  matter  and  de- 
sire ye  Lord  to  shew  him  his  errors,  and  reduce  him  into 
ye  way  of  truth,  and  give  him  a settled  judgmente  and 
constansie  in  ye  same;  for  I hope  he  belongs  to  ye  Lord, 
and  yt  he  will  shew  him  mercie.” 

In  August  of  1633  a daughter  was  born  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Williams.  She  was  named  Mary  after  her  mother. 
Shortly  after  this  the  family  is  found  back  in  Salem. 
The  exact  date  of  their  arrival  seems  not  to  be  known. 
We  know  he  was  in  Salem  by  October  11th,  for  Winthrop 
tells  how  Mr.  Skelton  and  Mr.  Williams  (who  had  come 
from  Plymouth  but  who  did  not  hold  any  office)  objected 
to  the  practice  of  the  ministers  of  Boston  and  Saugus 
who  were  accustomed  to  meet  once  a fortnight  at  one  of 
their  houses,  where  they  debated  some  important  ques- 
tion. Skelton  and  Williams  feared  that  these  ministers7 
meetings  might  develop  into  a presbytery  or  some  form 
of  superintendency,  which  would  be  antagonistic  to  the 
liberty  of  the  churches. 

In  a very  short  time  Williams  was  in  trouble,  for  on 
the  27th  of  December  the  governor  and  Council  held  a 
meeting  in  Boston  at  which  time  they  considered  a treat- 
ise which  Williams  had  written  while  still  in  Plymouth. 
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According  to  his  own  word  it  was  not  written  for  the 
public  but  ratber  for  the  private  perusal  of  Governor 
Bradford.  But  the  news  of  it  caused  considerable  con- 
cern among  the  leaders  of  Massachusetts,  who  no  doubt 
were  influenced  to  a great  degree  by  the  ministers.  The 
causes  for  their  concern  were  very  real.  Williams  had 
taken  some  very  pronounced  positions.  He  contended 
that  they  had  no  right  to  the  land  in  Hew  England, 
unless  they  had  bought  it  from  the  Indians.  In  this 
he  stood  on  good  moral  grounds.  But  many  of  the  people 
were  equally  sensitive  about  this  matter,  and  further- 
more, his  views  coincided  very  largely  with  the  company 
for  Massachusetts,  for  in  1628  instructions  were  sent  to- 
Endicott  to  liquidate  any  equitable  claims  which  were 
presented  by  the  aborigines. 

But  Williams  had  made  far  more  dangerous  state- 
ments. He  struck  directly  at  the  patent,  which  was  the 
basis  of  the  political  existence  of  the  Colony.  First,  he 
said  that  King  James  had  told  “a  solemn  public  lie,  be- 
cause, in  his  patent,  he  blessed  God  that  he  was  the  first 
Christian  prince  that  had  discovered  this  land.”  Sec- 
ond, he  charged  the  king  and  others  “with  blasphemy,  for 
calling  Europe  Christendom  or  the  Christian  world.,r 
Third,  he  applied  to  the  then  King  Charles,  three  pas- 
sages found  in  Revelation.  These  passages  are  not 
known,  but  undoubtedly  they  were  far  from  compli- 
mentary. 

The  governor  wrote  to  Endicott  about  this  matter  and 
received  a “discreet  answer.”  Williams  then  wrote  to 
the  governor  and  to  the  rest  of  the  Council  in  a concilia- 
tory tone,  saying  that  he  had  not  intended  it  for  the  pub- 
lic, that  it  was  not  his  purpose  to  carry  it  any  further; 
and  “offering  his  book  or  any  part  of  it  to  be  burned.” 

In  January  the  governor  and  council  met  again,  and 
considered  Williams  communication.  It  is  significant 
that  Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  present  and  gave 
their  advice.  They  finally  decided  that  the  “offensive 
passages”  were  not  as  dangerous  as  they  had  supposed. 
Ho  doubt  their  decision  was  influenced  by  two  facts:  first,! 
that  Williams  had  written  in  an  obscure  manner,  and  in 
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a way  which,  “might  well  admit  of  doubtful  interpreta- 
tion”; and  second,  that  he  had  been  so  conciliatory  in 
his  letter  that  they  took  it  as  a tacit  agreement  not  tci? 
offend  again. 

But  Williams  was  headstrong  and  impulsive  as  well 
as  exceedingly  conscientious,  and  so  the  next  year  Win- 
throp  reports  that  the  governor  and  assistants  were  in- 
formed that  Williams  had  broken  his  promise  and  was 
teaching  publicly  against  the  patent,  and  about  theii} 
great  sin  in  claiming  the  country.  Williams  was  sum- 
moned to  appear  before  the  court  at  its  next  session. 

Not  a few  of  the  defenders  of  Williams  commend  him 
strongly  in  this  matter,  and  by  the  same  token,  denounce 
the  magistrates  for  their  unreasonableness  and  severity. 
Strauss  contends  that  Williams  had  made  no  promise 
whatever.  However  all  this  may  be,  any  one  conversant 
with  the  political  situation  can  hardly  fail  to  understand 
how  inevitable  was  the  concern  of  the  magistrates. 

Shortly  before  Williams  left  Plymouth  word  came  from 
England  that  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges  and  Capt.  Mason, 
being  influenced  by  Gardiner,  Morton  and  Ratcliff,  who 
had  been  deported  from  the  Colony,  had  petitioned  the 
council  against  the  people  of  Massachusetts,  and  had 
brought  many  false  accusations  against  them.  The  chief 
thing  which  they  urged  was  that  they  had  letters  written 
by  some  of  the  colonists  against  the  church  government 
in  England.  But  owing  to  the  help  and  defense  given  by 
some  friends  of  the  Colony,  who  were  in  London,  noth- 
ing was  done  about  the  matter. 

Then  in  May,  1633,  two  ships,  the  William  and  Jane 
and  the  Mary  and  Jane  arrived  from  London.  They 
brought  further  news  of  the  charges  which  were  being 
pressed  against  the  Colony.  They  were  accused  of  in- 
tending to  rebel;  of  casting  off  their  allegiance,  and  of 
separating  themselves  from  the  laws  and  the  Church  of 
England.  Also  it  was  charged  that  the  minister  and  the 
people  were  continually  railing  against  the  state,  church 
and  bishops.  This  time  they  had  been  saved  through  the 
influence  of  Mr.  Richard  Salton stall,  Mr.  Humphrey  and 
Mr.  Craddock,  and  they  were  assured  by  some  of  the 
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council  that  “his  Majesty  did  not  intend  to  impose  the 
ceremonies  of  the  Church  of  England  upon  them.” 

The  delicacy  of  the  situation,  however,  may  he  sur- 
mised from  two  letters  written  at  the  time  to  John  Win- 
throp  the  younger.  On  March  18th,  1632-3,  Edward 
Howes  wrote  expressing  his  strong  conviction  that  they 
needed  able  friends  to  protect  and  defend  their  cause  at 
court.  He  spoke  feelingly  of  the  ever-present  danger. 
Then,  on  March  26th,  Francis  Kirby  wrote  saying,  “Your 
friends  here,  who  are  members  of  your  plantation,  have 
had  much  to  do  to  answer  the  unjust  complaints  made 
to  the  king  and  council  of  your  government  there.”  And 
he  proceeds  to  say,  “I  know  I need  not  advise  you,  that 
the  prayers  for  our  king  be  not  neglected  in  any  of  your 
publick  meetings;  and  I advise  that  you  differ  no  more 
from  us  in  church  government,  than  you  shall  find  that 
we  differ  from  the  prescript  rule  of  God’s  word.” 

In  July  of  1634,  some  months  before  Williams  was 
summoned  to  appear  before  the  court  for  publicly  de- 
nouncing the  patent,  and  breaking  his  promise,  as  they 
considered,  news  came  from  Mr.  Craddock  that  he  had 
been  ordered  to  return  the  patent,  so  he  wrote  demand- 
ing it.  Thereupon  the  governor  and  council  held  a meet- 
ing and  decided  to  answer  the  letter,  “but  not  to  return 
any  answer  or  excuse  to  the  council  at  that  time.” 

A little  later  another  communication  was  received  from 
Mr.  Craddock  enclosing  a copy  of  the  council’s  order 
whereby  they  were  commanded  to  return  the  patent. 
This  time  they  held  a long  consultation  and  finally  de- 
cided to  answer  Mr.  Craddock’s  letter,  and  excuse  them- 
selves for  not  complying  with  the  command,  on  the 
ground  that  it  could  be  done  only  by  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  which  would  not  meet  until  the  following 
September. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  court  on  Sept.  18th,  £600  were 
voted  for  the  fortification.  This  was  done  because  two 
ships  had  arrived  bringing  “a  copy  of  a commission 
granted  to  the  two  archbishops  and  ten  others  of  the 
council,  to  regulate  all  plantations,  and  power  given  them 
or  any  five  of  them,  to  call  in  all  patents,  to  make  laws, 
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to  raise  tvthes  and  portions  for  ministers,  to  remove  and 
punish  governours  and  to  hear  and  determine  all  causes, 
and  inflict  all  punishments,  even  death  itself.”  The  Col- 
ony was  advised  that  this  was  meant  especially  for  them, 
and  that  ships  had  been  provided  to  take  soldiers  and 
the  new  Governor  to  Virginia,  but  it  was  suspected  that 
it  was  all  destined  for  Massachusetts,  the  idea  being  to 
force  upon  the  Colony  this  new  governor  and  the  discip- 
line of  the  Church  of  England,  along  with  the  laws  of 
the  Commissioners.  Winthrop  records  that  this  caused 
the  magistrates  to  hasten  their  work  on  the  fortifications. 
So  great  was  the  concern  that  the  governor  and  assistants 
voted  £500  more  toward  the  fortifications. 

Under  the  circumstances  who  can  blame  the  magis- 
trates for  being  somewhat  nervous,  and  for  being  perhaps 
unduly  suspicious  of  any  in  the  Colony  who  by  word  or 
deed  might  cause  them  to  be  further  suspected  of  dis- 
loyalty, not  only  to  the  church,  but  also  to  the  crown. 

Unfortunately  within  a month  and  a half  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  court,  complaint  was  made  to  the  gover- 
nor and  the  assistants,  that  the  ensign  at  Salem  had  been 
defaced,  by  cutting  out  the  red  cross.  Richard  Daven- 
port, the  ensign  bearer,  was  ordered  to  report  at  the  next 
meeting  of  the  court,  to  make  answer  to  the  charges.  Uo 
doubt  Winthrop  tells  the  truth  when  he  reports  that 
“much  matter  was  made  of  this,  as  fearing  it  would  be 
taken  as  an  act  of  rebellion,  or  of  like  high  nature,  in 
defacing  the  king’s  colours.”  Winthrop  then  goes  on  to 
explain  that  this  was  not  the  case,  but  rather  “it  was 
done  upon  this  opinion,  that  the  red  cross  was  given  to 
the  king  of  England  by  the  pope,  as  an  ensign  of  victory, 
and  so  a superstitious  thing,  and  a relic  of  antichrist.” 

Uo  doubt  this  feeling  was  shared  by  many,  if  not  by 
a great  majority  in  the  Colony,  as  will  appear  later.' 
In  fact,  Bradford  gives  us  telling  testimony  of  the  fear 
of  Winthrop  himself,  concerning  the  cross.  When  Gov- 
ernor Winthrop  and  Mr.  Wilson  were  on  their  way  to 
Plymouth  as  previously  recorded,  they  came  to  a river 
over  which  they  were  carried  by  Luddam,  their  guide. 
So  the  Governor  called  the  place  Luddam’s  Ford.  Then 
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they  came  to  a place  called  Hue’s  Cross.  Here  “The  gov- 
ernor being  displeased  at  that  name,  in  respect  that  such 
things  might  hereafter  give  the  Papists  occasion  to  say 
that  their  religion  was  first  planted  in  these  parts,  changed 
the  name  and  called  it  Hue’s  Folly.” 

But  it  was  one  thing  to  take  the  cross  out  of  a name. 
It  was  quite  another  to  take  it  out  of  the  king’s  colors. 
Ho  wonder  that  the  magistrates  were  aroused.  There 
would  be  even  stronger  feeling  today,  at  any  mutilation 
of  the  flag.  Endicott  was  the  man  charged  with  the 
actual  deed.  He  was  later  brought  to  court  and  severely 
censured,  and  was  sentenced  to  be  disabled  to  hold  any 
public  office  for  the  period  of  one  year.  The  reason  why  a 
heavier  sentence  was  not  imposed  was  that  the  commit- 
tee was  persuaded  that  “he  did  it  out  of  tenderness  of 
conscience,  and  not  of  any  evil  intent.” 

The  magistrates  were  greatly  alarmed,  not  so  much 
concerning  the  deed  itself,  as  about  the  interpretation 
which  might  be  placed  upon  it  in  England  and  the  con- 
sequent effect  upon  the  Colony.  A meeting  of  the  gov- 
ernor and  assistants,  therefore,  was  hastily  called,  at  the 
house  of  the  governor,  on  Hov.  27,  1634.  In  order  tot 
avoid  suspicion  it  was  decided  that  a letter  should  be 
sent  to  Mr.  Downing,  the  brother-in-law  of  Mr.  Win- 
throp,  who  was  in  London;  that  it  should  be  signed  by 
all  present:  and  that  they  should  express  their  disap- 
proval of  what  Mr.  Endicott  had  done,  and  should  re- 
cord their  purpose  of  punishing  him.  But  they  were  very 
careful  in  the  wording  of  the  letter,  writing  as  Winthrop 
said,  “with  as  much  wariness  as  we  might,”  for  they 
themselves  were  doubtful  about  the  lawful  use  of  the 
cross  in  the  ensign,  although  it  seemed  in  this  case  that 
the  act  was  most  unlawful. 

While  Endicott  was  the  one  who  cut  the  cross  from 
the  ensign,  and  while  he  was  sentenced  for  the  same,  it 
was  generally  considered  that  he  reflected  the  opinion 
of,  and  was  influenced  by,  Williams,  who  upon  the  death 
of  Skelton  on  August  2,  1634,  was  made  pastor  of  the 
church. 

If  we  are  to  do  justice  to  all  concerned,  we  ought  to 
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remember  that  it  was  after  all  this  had  transpired,  when 
the  magistrates  had  good  reason  to  be  most  sensitive  and 
fearful,  that  Williams  was  called  into  court,  on  the  charge 
of  having  broken  his  promise  and  of  teaching  publicly 
against  the  king’s  patent  and  of  the  sin  of  the  people  “in 
claiming  any  right  thereby  to  the  country.”  It  was  bad 
enough  to  have  enemies  attacking  the  patent  from  with- 
out, to  say  nothing  of  having  them  within. 

The  incident  concerning  the  cutting  of  the  cross  from 
the  ensign  in  Salem  must  not  be  taken  too  seriously.  It 
must  be  remembered  that  in  1636  the  magistrates  took 
the  same  position  as  Endicott  and  Williams  had  done  a 
short  time  before.  It  came  about  thus: 

A ship  named  the  Hector  was  in  the  harbor.  The  mas- 
ter’s mate,  a man  by  the  name  of  Miller,  denounced  some 
of  the  people  who  came  aboard  ship,  and  called  them  all 
traitors  and  rebels  because  the  king’s  colors  were  not 
flying  at  the  fort.  The  Governor  informed  the  Master, 
who  agreed  to  turn  the  mate  over  to  the  magistrates. 
But  it  so  happened  that  when  the  marshal  and  four  ser- 
geants went  for  him  that  the  Master  was  away,  and  those 
in  command  would  not  give  Miller  up.  The  next  day 
the  Master  turned  him  over  to  the  court,  where  he  ad- 
mitted his  offence  and  signed  a submission,  after  which 
he  was  discharged.  The  wording  of  the  submission  is 
exceedingly  derogatory  and  severe,  and  it  is  certain  that 
Miller,  far  from  writing  it,  must  have  signed  it  with 
many  mental  reservations,  and  with  the  idea  that  this 
was  the  best  way  out  of  a delicate  and  dangerous  situa- 
tion. Then  the  tables  turned. 

The  governor  asked  the  Masters  present  if  they  had 
anything  to  say.  They  spoke  very  courteously,  but  nev- 
ertheless made  it  very  plain,  that  if  they  on  their  return 
to  England  were  asked  what  colors  they  saw  in  Massachu- 
setts, they  wished  to  be  able  to  say  that  they  saw  the 
king’s  colors.  The  magistrates  tried  to  be  very  crafty  in 
their  reply,  and  said,  that  they  did  not  have  the  king’s 
colors.  Then,  no  doubt  to  their  great  discomfort,  the 
Masters  offered  to  make  them  a present  of  the  same. 
Thereupon  they  were  forced  to  reveal  their  true  feelings, 
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and  replied,  that  they  were  persuaded  that  the  cross  was 
idolatrous,  “and  might  not  be  set  in  their  ensign.”  Un- 
doubtedly they  were  conscientious  in  their  position,  but 
they  desired  safety  as  well  as  a clear  conscience.  So  they 
conferred  with  Mr.  Dudley  and  Mr.  Cotton,  and  it  was 
finally  decided,  that  the  king’s  colors  “might  be  set  up 
at  the  fort  upon  this  distinction,  that  the  fort  was  main- 
tained in  the  king’s  name.”  Some  of  them  could  not 
accept  this  bit  of  sophistry,  and  so  could  not  join  in  the 
act,  but  even  they  were  so  doubtful  or  fearful  as  to  be 
unwilling  to  oppose  the  suggestion. 

There  has  been  a great  deal  of  interest  in  the  actual 
colors  used  by  the  colonists  after  the  removal  of  the  cross. 
Winthrop  and  other  writers  fail  to  give  us  the  desired 
information.  But  a Journal  written  by  Jasper  Dankers 
and  Peter  Sluyter,  and  made  available  to  the  public  by 
the  Long  Island  Historical  Society,  shows  us  what  it  was. 
The  men  were  from  Holland  and  were  members  of  a re- 
ligious sect  called  Labadists.  They  were  seeking  land 
where  they  could  establish  a colony  for  their  co-religion- 
ists. After  visiting  the  Middle  Colonists  they  returned 
to  Europe  by  way  of  Boston.  The  journal  contains  this 
notation:  “I  observe  that  while  the  English  flag  or  color 
has  a red  ground  with  a small  white  field  in  the  upper- 
most corner,  where  there  is  a red  cross,  they  have  here 
dispensed  with  the  cross  in  their  colors,  and  preserved  the 
rest.” 

But  now  to  return  to  Williams.  In  April,  1635,  he 
presented  himself  before  the  court.  The  charge  against 
him  seems  not  to  be  the  breaking  of  his  promise  or  his 
public  teaching  against  the  patent,  but  rather  his  posi- 
tion that  the  magistrate  had  no  right  to  tender  an  oath 
to  an  unregenerate  man.  In  so  doing,  Williams  claimed 
that  they  had  communion  with  an  unregenerate  man  in 
the  worship  of  God,  and  furthermore,  that  they  caused 
the  man  to  take  the  name  of  God  in  vain.  Again  the 
ministers  were  present  and  argued  the  matter.  Endicott 
is  reported  to  have  supported  Williams  at  the  first,  but 
later  to  have  given  way. 
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In  July  of  1635  Williams  was  summoned  again,  and 
appeared  before  the  court,  charged  with  dangerous  opin- 
ions. First,  he  held  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to 
punish  the  breach  of  the  first  table  (that  is,  the  first  four 
commandments),  except  in  such  cases  as  disturbed  the 
civic  peace.  Second,  that  the  magistrate  ought  not  to 
tender  an  oath  to  an  unregenerate  man;  Third,  that  a 
man  ought  not  to  pray  with  such,  even  though  a wife  or 
child;  Fourth,  that  a man  ought  not  to  give  thanks  after 
the  sacrament  or  after  meat. 

The  position  and  the  charges  demonstrate  most  effec- 
tively the  queer  ways  in  which  not  only  Williams,  but  the 
magistrates  confused  fundamentals  and  accidentals. 
Williams  is  to  be  commended  most  heartily  for  his  con- 
scientiousness and  his  stand  for  liberty  in  matters  of 
religion.  His  contention  for  the  separation  of  Church 
and  State  has  long  since  been  accepted  on  all  sides.  But 
it  is  to  be  lamented  that  he  was  not  endowed  with  a mind 
more  gifted  in  distinguishing  the  important  from  the  un- 
important, the  vital  from  the  trivial.  But  he  was  so 
constituted  that  he  defended  the  one  as  rigorously  as  the 
other.  The  same  tendency  is  found  in  the  magistrates 
and  the  ministers. 

The  issues  he  created  and  championed  seemed  almost 
unbelievable.  In  Salem  the  episode  of  the  veils  is  most 
ridiculous.  But  we  must  not  be  too  hard  and  critical 
of  Williams,  for  it  was  Skelton  who,  according  to  Hub- 
bard, was  the  first  to  insist  that  all  the  women  wear  veils, 
“under  the  penalty  of  non-communion.”  He  urged  it 
both  as  a duty  and  a necessity.  Williams  followed  the 
line  which  Skelton  had  laid  down,  and  did  it  with  equal, 
or  even  greater  dogmatism.  It  must  have  been  with  the 
greatest  relish  that  Mr.  Cotton,  speaking  in  the  pulpit 
of  his  rival  Mr.  Williams  one  Sunday  morning,  demon- 
strated from  Scripture  that  veils  were  worn,  in  Hebrew 
time,  only  by  virgins,  widows,  or  by  women  of  the  street, 
and  then  beheld  the  results  of  his  labors,  in  the  fact  that 
women  came  to  the  afternoon  lecture  by  Mr.  Williams, 
unveiled. 

But  perhaps  Mr.  Cotton  was  more  clever  than  con- 
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sistent,  for  he  on  the  occasion  of  his  wife’s  admission  to 
the  church  gave  testimony  for  her,  saying  that  she  should 
not  be  put  to  open  confession,  as  it  was  not  befitting  a 
woman’s  modesty.  He  seems  to  have  been  more  con- 
cerned for  the  modesty  of  Mrs.  Cotton  in  Boston,  than 
for  the  modesty  of  the  women  in  Salem,  which  Mr. 
Williams  had  a mind  to  protect. 

At  the  court  at  which  Williams  was  censured  for  his 
erroneous  opinions,  the  church  in  Salem  was  criticised 
for  having  called  him  to  become  its  leader  at  a time  when 
the  other  churches  were  about  “to  admonish  him  of  his 
errours.”  The  magistrates  and  ministers  concurred  in 
the  view  that  his  ideas  were  both  erroneous  and  danger- 
ous, and  they  held  that  the  church  was  guilty  of  contempt 
in  calling  him  at  that  time.  But  no  sentence  was  passed. 
Bather  time  was  given  both  to  the  church  and  Mr.  Wil- 
liams, to  consider  matters  until  the  next  meeting  of  the 
court,  and  then  “to  give  satisfaction,  or  to  expect  sen- 
tence.” And  it  was  decided,  upon  advice  of  the  minis- 
ters, which  had  been  requested  by  the  magistrates,  “that 
if  any  one  persisted  in  those  opinions,  he  ought  to  be 
removed.” 

At  this  point  matters  rapidly  became  worse  rather  than 
better.  The  people  in  Salem  had  petitioned  the  General 
Court  for  a piece  of  land  in  Marblehead  Heck,  which 
they  felt  belonged  to  them.  The  case  was  not  considered 
on  its  merits,  but  was  put  over  until  it  was  seen  what 
satisfaction  the  church  and  ministers  would  make  con- 
cerning the  charges  against  them.  Williams  was  natu- 
rally and  rightly  aroused.  The  people  shared  his  feel- 
ings. In  consequence  letters  were  sent  to  the  surround- 
ing churches,  asking  them  to  admonish  the  magistrates 
about  this  (as  they  called  it)  heinous  sin.  The  intentions 
behind  the  letters  may  have  been  of  the  best.  But  the 
results  were  distinctly  bad.  The  deputies  of  Salem  were 
not  received  by  the  next  court,  until  satisfaction  was  given 
about  the  letters. 

In  August  Mr.  Williams  was  indisposed  and  was  un- 
able to  speak.  He  wrote  to  the  church  saying  that  he 
could  not  have  communion  with  the  churches  of  the  Bay, 
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and  stating  that  he  would  not  have  communion  with  his 
own  Church  unless  they  likewise  refused  to  fellowship 
with  these  sister  churches.  It  is  recorded  that  the  church 
was  grieved  by  the  epistle. 

In  September  Mr.  Endicott  appeared  before  the  Gen- 
eral Court  and  sought  to  justify  the  letters  sent  to  the 
churches.  But  he  was  a shrewd  man,  and  was  careful  to 
retract  and  to  acknowledge  his  fault,  before  matters  went 
too  far  and  his  case  became  irreparable.  So  here  he 
acknowledged  his  fault,  and  was  discharged. 

But  it  was  otherwise  with  Williams.  Above  all  things 
he  was  honest,  and  also  courageous.  He  took  his  posi- 
tion, rightly  or  wrongly,  stood  his  ground,  and  then  took 
the  consequences.  Endicott  might  take  to  cover,  to  save 
his  skin,  but  not  so  with  Williams.  In  October  he  was 
brought  before  the  court  again,  charged  with  two  letters. 
The  first  was  the  letter  sent  to  the  churches  condemning 
the  magistrates.  The  second  was  the  letter  to  his  own 
Church  in  Salem,  urging  the  people  not  to  fellowship 
with  the  other  churches.  But  he,  instead  of  recanting, 
stood  his  ground  and  defended  his  opinions.  The  court 
was  narrow  and  bigoted.  Williams  was  exceedingly  opin- 
ionated. Here  Greek  met  Greek.  The  court,  however, 
sought  to  be  fair.  Williams  was  offered  a month’s  delay, 
after  which  time  there  would  be  further  conference  and 
discussion.  Perhaps  his  courage  and  zeal  surpassed  his 
judgment,  for  he  chose  to  debate  the  matter  immediately. 
Mr.  Hooker  was  selected  to  discuss  the  points  at  issue 
with  him  and  to  show  him  his  mistakes.  Hooker  was  a 
man  of  ability,  but  he  assumed  a large  contract  when  he 
undertook  to  convince  Williams  of  his  errors.  Hooker 
failed,  and  the  next  morning  Williams  was  sentenced  to 
leave  the  colony  within  six  weeks.  In  this  predicament, 
as  often  happens,  his  own  church  deserted  him,  or  at 
least  Winthrop  reports  that  “it  had  him  under  question 
for  the  same  cause,”  and  further,  that  it  “openly  dis- 
claimed his  errors,  and  wrote  a humble  submission  to 
the  magistrates,  acknowledging  their  fault  in  joining  with 
'Mr.  Williams  in  the  letter  to  the  churches.” 

Upon  this  turn  of  events,  Williams  adopted  a drastic 
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policy  with  his  own  church.  He  wrote  a letter  demand- 
ing that  they  withdraw  from  the  other  churches  or  he 
would  withdraw  from  them.  His  threat  did  not  have 
the  desired  effect,  and  he,  true  to  his  word,  renounced 
communion  with  them.  But  he  was  not  to  be  silenced. 
He  established  a preaching  service  at  his  own  house.  So 
far  did  he  carry  his  scruples,  that  when  his  wife  con- 
tinued to  attend  the  church  he  refused,  as  Cotton  Mather 
tells  us,  to  fellowship  with  her  in  religious  exercises.  But 
Williams  always  had  his  faithful  followers.  There  were 
those  who  followed  him  from  Plymouth.  Likewise  there 
were  those  who  were  true  to  him  in  Salem. 

It  seems  that  because  of  the  condition  of  his  health, 
because  of  the  winter,  and  perhaps  for  other  reasons  as 
well,  a stay  of  his  sentence  had  been  granted,  allowing 
him  until  spring  to  depart.  It  seems  to  have  been  granted 
with  the  tacit  understanding  that  he  should  refrain  from 
the  further  propagation  of  his  disagreeable  and  disrupt- 
ing opinions.  About  whether  he  was  supremely  consci- 
entious, or  plainly  self-willed,  people  differ  in  their  opin- 
ions. But  it  is  known  that  he  did  not  cease  preaching. 

So  it  was,  that  at  a meeting  of  the  governor  and  assist- 
ants, held  in  January,  that  they  were  reliably  informed 
that  Williams  was  continuing  the  meetings  in  his  house, 
and  that  he  was  preaching  “even  about  the  points  he  had 
been  censured  for.”  It  was  therefore  agreed  that  he 
should  be  sent  to  England  on  a ship  which  was  about  ready 
to  leave.  This  was  decided  upon  because  it  was  under- 
stood that  he  had  gathered  about  20  people  about  him, 
and  that  they  were  likely  to  follow  him  to  the  region  of 
Harragansett  Bay  where  his  dangerous  ideas  might  spread 
and  still  disturb  the  Colony.  A warrant  was  sent,  order- 
ing him  to  come  to  Boston  to  be  shipped.  He  replied 
saying  that  he  could  not  comply  without  hazard  to  his 
life.  Accordingly  a boat  was  sent  for  him,  and  Captain 
Underhill  was  commissioned  to  take  him  and  carry  him 
aboard  the  ship,  which  then  lay  at  Hantasket.  But 
Williams  had  received  word  of  the  plan,  and  accordingly 
when  they  came  to  his  house  in  Salem,  they  learned  that 
he  had  been  gone  for  three  days.  He  had  done  what  they 
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feared  lie  would  do,  and  what  Winthrop  seems  to  have 
advised  him  to  do.  He  had  gone  to  the  Harragansett 
country. 

People  naturally  differ  widely  in  their  estimate  of 
this  kindly  and  lovable,  and  yet  provoking  man.  There 
are  those  who  laud  him  as  a saint  and  martyr,  who  stood 
for  the  highest  principles,  and  who  paid  the  penalty  for 
the  same,  through  the  harshness,  bigotry,  and  cruelty  of 
the  ministers  and  magistrates.  He  must  have  had  many 
appealing  qualities,  for  many  followed  him  with  affec- 
tion, and  even  some  of  those  who  noted  his  weakness  and 
opposed  his  opinions,  blessed  God  for  his  services,  and 
maintained  friendly  attitudes,  even  after  his  banishment. 
This  was  true  of  some  of  those  in  Plymouth.  It  was  true 
of  no  less  a personage  than  Winthrop  in  the  Pay. 

But  the  fault  was  not  entirely  one-sided.  We  are  not 
confronted  with  a saint  on  the  one  hand,  and  with  de- 
mons on  the  other.  Williams  was  flesh  and  blood;  he  was 
man  and  not  God;  he  had  human  faults  and  frailties. 
The  magistrates  must  be  judged  by  the  standards  of  their 
day,  not  of  ours.  They  were  narrow,  bigoted,  severe, 
cunning,  inconsistent  and  un-Christian.  In  driving  Wil- 
liams from  the  Colony  they  banished  one  whom  the  world 
has  come  to  know  and  revere.  But  they  were  men  of 
character,  too,  laboring  under  the  handicap  of  ideas  and 
types  of  organization  which  were  rapidly  becoming  anti- 
quated both  in  church  and  state.  And  even  the  severest 
critics  of  the  magistrates  of  Massachusetts  must  admit 
that  prior  to,  and  in  his  banishment,  the  court  showed  a 
consideration  and  leniency  which  was  seldom  granted  to 
similar  political  and  religious  offenders,  either  on  the 
continent,  the  Mother  country,  or  here  in  the  Colony. 

Time  and  space  permit  only  the  slightest  reference  ta 
Williams  in  Rhode  Island,  which  he  founded.  We  can 
only  record  a few  impressions  of  his  life  and  contribu- 
tion there. 

Perhaps  the  thing  which  impresses  one  first  and  fore- 
most is  his  attitude  toward  Massachusetts.  It  would  not 
have  been  strange,  if  after  what  he  considered  to  be  a 
most  harsh  and  cruel  banishment,  he  had  become  bitter 
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and  vindictive,  and  had  sought  ways  and  means  of  re- 
taliating against  the  Colony.  But  there  is  no  record  of 
anything  of  the  sort.  In  fact,  when  Massachusetts  was 
in  imminent  danger  from  the  Indians,  Williams  took 
great  pains  to  keep  the  Earragansetts  from  joining  with 
the  Pequods.  Furthermore,  he  persuaded  them  to  ally 
themselves  with  the  English  in  Massachusetts  Bay  and 
Plymouth,  and  he  sent  Winthrop  valuable  information 
about  the  Pequods  and  their  environment.  So  in  this 
and  other  ways,  if  he  did  not  obey  the  injunction  to  love 
his  enemies,  his  attitude  and  actions  ought  to  have  heaped 
coals  of  fire  on  their  heads. 

Another  impression  which  we  cannot  escape,  is  that 
when  Williams  was  once  established  in  Rhode  Island, 
and  represented  not  the  critical  minority,  but  the  re- 
sponsible majority,  that  he  himself  became  less  cen- 
sorious and  critical,  and  was  more  constructive  and 
conservative.  While  there  were  problems  and  differ- 
ences of  opinion  without  end,  his  love  for  disputa- 
tion and  argument  seems  to  have  been  exercised  on 
Mr.  Cotton  and  not  so  much  on  his  fellow  colonists.  In 
fact,  not  until  near  the  end  of  his  life  did  the  old  spirit 
flare  up  with  the  old-time  zeal. 

The  Quakers,  along  with  other  persecuted  dissenters 
were  welcomed  to  Rhode  Island.  Two  women  once  vis- 
ited him  and  tried  to  interest  him  in  their  doctrine,  but 
in  vain.  In  one  of  their  meetings  which  he  attended 
he  arose  and  tried  to  speak  about  “the  true  and  the  false 
Christ,  the  true  and  the  false  Spirit.”  But  one  of  the 
men  began  to  pray.  Then  followed  a hymn  and  another 
prayer,  and  then  the  meeting  was  dismissed.  But  in 
1671  the  Quakers  were  visited  by  their  leader,  George 
Fox,  who  attracted  much  attention  and  caused  great 
excitement.  Williams  sent  a challenge  to  debate  14 
propositions  which  he  laid  down.  Fox  did  not  receive 
the  challenge  until  after  he  had  left  Rhode  Island,  so 
his  part  was  taken  by  three  of  the  brethren.  The  four- 
teen propositions,  the  debate,  and  the  report  of  the  same 
which  he  entitled  “George  Fox  Digg’d  out  of  his  Bur- 
rowes”  were  all  so  bitter  and  acrimonious  that  Gov.  Cod- 
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dington  denounced  him  in  strong  terms,  and  others  whom 
Williams  considered  his  friends  turned  against  him.  But 
this  was  only  an  episode.  His  prevailing  temper  was 
that  of  consideration  and  conciliation. 

This  spirit  seems  to  have  come  to  its  completed  ex- 
pression in  his  kindly  and  humane  dealings  with  the 
Indians.  They  welcomed  him  as  a trusted  friend,  on 
his  arrival  at  Harragansett  Bay.  They  gave  him  land,, 
for  which  they  evidently  refused  direct  payment,  al- 
though according  to  William’s  own  words  he  must  have 
rendered  adequate  remuneration  in  the  hospitality  of 
his  home,  and  the  free  use  of  boats  and  other  appliances. 

He  took  pains,  not  only  to  understand  them,  hut  to 
interpret  them  to  others.  On  his  way  to  England,  where 
he  hoped  to  secure  a charter,  he  wrote  a book  on  the 
language  and  customs  of  the  Indians.  His  combination 
of  grammar  and  vocabulary,  along  with  interesting  in- 
formation and  human-interest  stories  might  well  be  taken 
as  a precedent  by  authors  of  similar  texts  today.  Wil- 
liams was  truly  interested  in  the  Indians  — not  only  in 
their  spiritual,  but  also  in  their  physical  welfare.  Had 
all  others  in  the  Hew  World  been  as  just  and  consider- 
ate in  their  attitude,  the  terrible  massacres  and  the 
equally  dreadful  reprisals,  would  never  have  been  knownr 
and  some  of  the  darkest  pages  in  our  history,  would1 
never  have  been  penned. 

We  have  already  hinted  at  the  welcome  which  Rhode 
Island  gave  to  persecuted  dissenters.  In  consequence 
many  cranks  were  attracted  to  the  settlement.  The  road 
toward  liberty  and  democracy  was  by  no  means  smooth, 
but  it  should  be  noted  that  Williams  never  receded  from 
his  position,  and  furthermore,  he  built  securely  enough^ 
so  that  the  edifice  remained. 

Among  the  sects  which  naturally  came  to  the  Harra- 
gansett  region,  were  the  Anabaptists.  It  will  have  been 
noticed  that  many  of  Williams’  opinions  harmonized 
with  theirs.  It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  became 
sufficiently  converted  to  their  position  to  be  re-baptized 
and  unite  with  them.  This,  however,  was  not  for  long; 
it  was  only  for  three  or  four  months.  He  was  too  much 
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of  an  individualist  to  be  restrained  by  their  established 
beliefs.  So  he  left  the  church,  and  became  what  was 
known  as  a Seeker. 

In  speaking  of  the  tolerance  of  Williams,  it  is  a great 
mistake  to  suppose  that  he  was  the  first  to  stand  for 
freedom  of  conscience.  Twenty-five  years  before  Wil- 
liams’ birth  William  of  Orange  in  opposing  the  perse- 
cutions at  Middleburg  said,  “You  have  no  right  to 
trouble  yourselves  with  any  man’s  conscience,  so  long  as 
nothing  is  done  to  cause  harm  or  public  scandal.”  Many 
others  likewise  had  taken  the  same  position. 

In  Maryland  about  the  same  time  religious  freedom 
was  granted  to  those  of  Christian  faith.  But  so  far  did 
Williams  go  that  he  welcomed  into  his  Colony,  not  only 
Christians  of  all  varieties,  but  Jews  and  unbelievers. 
The  wonder  is,  that  at  a time  when  men  gave  such  free 
expression  to  their  opinions  and  emotions,  that  the  ex- 
periment was  able  to  succeed. 

In  concluding  this  paper  I wish  to  present  two  docu- 
ments, both  of  which  express  in  practical  form  the  opin- 
ions and  ideals  of  this  man  whose  greatest  faults,  per- 
haps, were,  that  he  was  persistent,  and  that  he  was  one 
hundred  years  ahead  of  his  times. 

The  first  document  is  the  Compact,  drawn  up  for  the 
earliest  government  of  the  settlement.  By  it  the  gov- 
ernment was  to  be,  by,  and  for  the  people,  and  solely 
under  civil  control.  The  ecclesiastical  power  was  elimi- 
nated, not  only  for  the  protection  of  the  state,  but  like- 
wise for  the  safety  of  religion. 

The  Compact  reads: 

“We  whose  names  are  hereunder,  desirous  to  inhabitt 
in  ye  towne  of  Providence,  do  promise  to  subject  our- 
selves in  active  or  passive  obedience  to  all  such  orders 
or  agreements  as  shall  be  made  for  publick  good  of  or 
body  in  an  orderly  way,  by  the  maior  consent  of  the 
present  Inhabitants,  maisters  of  families.  Incorporated 
together  into  a towne  fellowship  and  others  whome  they 
shall  admitt  unto  them,  only  in  civil  things 

The  second  document  is  a part  of  the  Charter  granted 
in  1663  by  Charles  II  to  the  Colony.  It  incorporates 
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one  of  the  great  principles  for  which  Williams  had 
fought  and  suffered. 

“No  person  within  the  said  Colony,  at  any  time  here- 
after, shall  he  any  wise  molested,  punished,  disquieted, 
or  called  in  question  for  any  difference  in  opinion,  in 
matters  of  religion,  who  do  not  actually  disturb  the  civil 
peace  of  our  said  Colony;  but  that  all  and  every  person 
and  persons,  may,  from  time  to  time,  and  in  all  times 
hereafter,  freely  and  fully  have  and  enjoy  his  own  and 
their  own  judgments  and  consciences  in  matters  of 
religious  concernments,  throughout  the  tract  of  land 
hereinafter  mentioned,  they  behaving  themselves  peace- 
ably and  quietly  and  not  using  their  .liberty  to  licentious- 
ness and  profaneness,  nor  to  the  civil  injury  or  outward 
disturbance  of  others.” 
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THE  “WEST  COUNTRY”  ORIGIN  OF  SALEM’S 
SETTLEMENT. 


By  Charles  Edward  Banks. 


As  Naumkeag  follows  Plymouth  very  closely  in  priority 
and  importance  of  settlement,  it  is  correspondingly  inter- 
esting from  a genealogical  aspect  to  examine  the  local 
English  origin  of  her  earliest  settlers  who  were  here 
before  the  Great  Emigration  of  1630  brought  by  the 
Winthrop  Fleet  to  Salem  and  Boston.  It  is  stating  noth- 
ing particularly  new  to  name  the  “West  Country”  of 
England,  meaning  the  Counties  of  Dorset,  Somerset  and 
Devon,  as  the  probable  source  of  these  pioneers  who  saw 
the  later  ships  bringing  the  Higginson  and  Winthrop 
emigrants  to  Naumkeag  harbor;  and  preceded  the  Boston 
settlers  by  several  years.  It  is  now  well  known  that  the 
Rev.  John  White,  of  Dorchester,  England,  was  the  first 
moving  spirit  in  the  attempts  at  settling  a colony  at 
Cape  Ann,  and  he  has  been  rightfully  acclaimed  as  the 
“Founder  of  Massachusetts,”  for  he  was  intimately  asso- 
ciated in  turn  with  the  management  of  the  Dorchester, 
the  New  England,  and  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Companies.1 

In  addition  to  this  spiritual  leader,  the  Lords  Lieu- 
tenants of  the  three  counties  in  1623  had  issued  procla- 
mations advising  and  encouraging  the  merchants  in  their 
respective  jurisdictions  to  emigrate  to  New  England  with 
a view  of  extending  the  trade  of  the  empire  then  develop- 
ing overseas.  Sir  Francis  Russell,  Lord  Lieutenant  of 
Dorset,  set  forth  his  “reasons  shewinge  the  benefitt  that 
would  ensue  to  those  his  Ma’ties  Realmes  by  setlinge 
in  those  Plantacons  in  New  England,  and  espetially  unto 
the  Westerne  pte  of  the  Kingdome.”2  This  proclamation 
offered  grants  of  200  acres  of  land,  of  which  every  settler 

1 Rose-Troup,  The  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  and  Its  Pre- 
decessors, 1930. 

2 Found  by  the  author  among-  the  Corporation  Archives  of 
Exeter,  England.  It  was  dated  at  Chiswick,  December  16th, 
1623.  See  on  this  subject  the  Records  of  the  Council  for  New 
England,  pp.  12,  14. 
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would  be  “made  Lord,”  and  an  additional  100  acres  for 
each  and  every  person  transported  by  him.  This  was,  as 
far  as  known,  the  earliest  local  effort  to  stimulate  emi- 
gration to  our  coast,  and  it  is  quite  clear  from  a study 
of  the  activities  of  the  Council  for  New  England,  estab- 
lished in  1620,  that  their  efforts  were  largely  centered 
in  the  West  Country.  No  other  part  of  England  had 
shown  such  interest  in  the  colonization  of  New  England, 
Bristol  excepted,  of  course,  but  that  city  was  essentially 
the  great  port  of  Somersetshire. 

In  addition  to  this,  Sir  Eerdinando  Gorges,  who  well 
merited  the  title  of  “Father  of  American  Colonization,” 
was  a Somersetshire  man,  who  had  been  Captain  of  the 
Fort  at  Plymouth  in  Devon,  and  as  associate  of  Sir  John 
Popham.  also  of  a Somersetshire  family,  had  set  out  the 
first  expedition  in  1607  that  settled  at  Kennebec  on  the 
Maine  coast.  It  is,  therefore,  to  this  part  of  England, 
where  the  beginnings  of  these  movements  for  the  expan- 
sion of  the  empire  took  place,  that  we  must  look  for  the 
homes  of  the  venturous  men  who  are  known  to  have  been 
the  first  settlers  of  Salem,  under  such  distinguished  lead- 
ership. These  first  settlements  at  Cape  Ann  and  Naum- 
keag  were  essentially  business  enterprises,  of  which  the 
religious  interests  occupied  only  the  normal  relation  that 
the  Church  held  to  the  usual  domestic  life  and  concerns 
of  the  people  at  home.  They  did  not  come  here  to  con- 
vert the  heathen,  reform  their  own  Church,  or  interfere 
with  the  methods  and  drapery  of  worship  of  others.  That 
was  imposed  on  them  by  the  later  comers  from  a different 
part  of  England  which  had  had  no  part  in  the  discovery 
and  early  settlement  of  Massachusetts  and  the  Maine  coast. 
The  Puritans  from  East  Anglia,  who  came  to  occupy  the 
places  already  opened  up  by  the  sea-dogs  of  the  West 
Country,  were  like  the  well-known  birds  who  pre-empt 
the  nests  prepared  by  others;  and  coming  in  swarms  soon 
changed  the  character  of  this  quiet  English  outpost  of 
normal  English  life  into  a theological  arena. 

However,  it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  brief  paper  to 
consider  the  historical  side  of  the  personal  beginnings  of 
Salem,  except  to  provide  the  atmosphere  surrounding 
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those  who  gave  it  a place  in  our  history.  It  is  true  that 
they  did  not  create  much  stir,  kept  no  journals  for  pos- 
terity, like  Bradford  and  Winthrop,  yet  they  were  the 
real  founders  of  Salem.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  say  that 
these  pioneers  can  be  considered  as  belonging  to  four 
groups:  (1)  those  who  may  be  called  the  Cape  Ann  com- 
pany; (2)  those  who  came  in  1628  with  Endicott;  (3) 
those  who  came  in  1629  with  Higginson  and  Skelton; 
and  (4)  those  who  came  in  1630  in  the  Lyon , sailing  from 
Bristol.  It  would  require  the  particularity  of  a post- 
mortem dissection  to  separate  the  third  and  fourth  groups, 
who  originated  in  a different  section  of  England.  Of 
the  origins  of  the  first  two  groups  a few  are  already  known, 
but  they  will  be  included  in  the  list  to  fix  the  topo- 
graphical picture  of  the  West  Country  contribution  to 
the  founding  of  Salem.  The  author’s  suggestions  of  the 
homes  of  the  others  in  that  region  are  taken  from  his 
notes  made  in  England  during  four  years  of  researches. 

The  Cape  Ann  Company,  1624-1626. 

There  were  14  settlers  left  at  this  place  in  1624,  carry- 
ing on  the  work  of  the  Dorchester  Company,  which  ceased 
to  function  in  1626,  and  from  thence  the  majority  re- 
moved to  Haumkeag,  while  Rev.  John  Lyford,  their  pas- 
tor, decided  to  go  to  Virginia.  The  leader  of  those  who 
chose  Haumkeag  was 

1.  Roger  Conant.  His  immediate  residence  when 
he  emigrated  in  1623  was  London,  in  the  parish  of  St. 
Lawrence  Jewry,  where  he  and  his  brother  Christopher 
lived.  The  Conant  family  originated  at  East  Budleigh, 
Devonshire,  where  Roger  was  born.  An  uncle,  Rev.  John 
Conant,  was  vicar  of  Lvmington,  Somerset,  living  in  the 
neighborhood  of  this  group  mentioned  below. 

2.  Thomas  Gardner.  It  is  indicated  from  records 
in  the  author’s  collection,  that  this  early  settler  came  from 
the  Tithing  of  Hurst  in  the  parish  of  Martock,  about  five 
miles  from  Lymington. 

3.  John  Batch.  According  to  the  testimony  of  one 
of  his  descendants,  given  a century  or  more  ago,  he  came 
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from  Horton,  which  is  a hamlet  in  the  parish  of  Ilminster, 
Somerset,  about  ten  miles  from  Lymington. 

4.  Thomas  Gray.  Ho  definite  clue  to  the  home  of 
this  settler  can  be  offered  except  the  general  inference 
that,  like  the  rest  of  his  companions,  he  came  from  Som- 
erset. 

5.  Walter  Knight.  This  name  is  found  in  1627 
in  the  Tithing  of  Staplegrove  near  Taunton,  Somerset, 
and  is  the  only  instance  of  the  name  coming  under  the 
notice  of  the  author  and  should  be  a clue  worth  following. 

6.  William  Trask.  He  came  from  East  Coker,  Som- 
erset, about  five  miles  south  of  Lymington  and  Ilchester. 
Other  later  immigrants  came  from  this  parish. 

7.  John  Tilley.  This  surname  is  found  in  a dozen 
parishes  in  Somerset,  but  from  collateral  evidences  it  is 
indicated  that  this  early  settler  came  from  Chilthorne 
Domer,  about  two  miles  from  Ilchester.  It  is  also  prob- 
able that  he  is  the  emigrant  of  this  name  who  came  in 
the  Mary  and  John , 1630,  having  returned  to  England 
after  the  removal  to  Haumkeag. 

8.  Peter  Palfrey.  While  this  surname  is  common 
in  Somerset,  the  only  occurrence  of  Peter,  known  to  the 
writer,  is  found  in  the  will  of  Agnes  Hackham,  widow, 
of  Memburv,  Devon,  1605,  when  she  called  him  grand- 
son, the  son  of  William  Palfrey  and  her  daughter  Joan. 
Membury  is  only  three  miles  from  the  Somerset  border. 
John  Palfrey,  a tanner,  lived  in  Horton,  Ilminster,  the 
home  of  John  Balch,  in  1605;  also  a Robert  Palfrey  died 
there  1630,  and  this  clue  seems  quite  definite  for  the 
emigrant. 

9.  John  Woodbury.  One  of  his  name,  a husband- 
man, was  living  in  East  Coker  in  1622,  and  may  be  the 
early  emigrant  to  Cape  Ann.  He  returned  to  England 
about  1627  and  on  19  Mch.  1627/8  as  John  Woodberrie 
of  Dorchester,  Dorset,  he  was  licensed  at  Wells  to  marry 
Annes  Happer  of  Harding,  Somerset.  Agnes  being  the 
name  of  his  second  wife  it  is  probable  that  she  was  the 
Agnes  Happer  baptized  1 May,  1598,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Happer,  churchwarden  of  the  parish.  Several  families 
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of  her  name  lived  in  Tintinhull  in  1628,  about  a mile 
from  Ilchester,  probably  kinsmen  of  the  Harding  family, 
so  that  the  neighborhood  associations  of  this  group  are 
explained. 

10.  Robert  Norman.  This  surname  is  found  in 
about  a dozen  parishes  in  Somerset  at  the  time  of  the 
appearance  of  this  settler  at  Salem.  The  nearest  one  to 
the  region  under  consideration  is  Corton  Denham,  about 
six  miles  east  of  Ilchester,  and  a Richard  Norman  lived 
at  Charlton  Musgrove,  a dozen  miles  distant.  They  are 
the  only  ones  apparently  useful  to  remember  as  clues. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  Cape  Ann  men  of  1623 
and  1624  who  came  to  settle  at  Naumkeag  were  from  a 
definite  and  somewhat  limited  area  in  Somersetshire.  The 
explanation  is  simple.  Lymington  was  the  seat  of  Sir 
Henry  Rosewell,  who  was  an  influential  factor  in  the 
Dorchester  Company  and  in  the  later  patent  procured  in 
his  name  for  colonizing  the  territory  covered  by  the  suc- 
ceeding Massachusetts  Bay  Charter.  The  details  of  this 
charter  are  unknown,  as  no  copy  of  it  is  believed  to  be 
in  existence.  His  associates  were  Thomas  Southcote  of 
Mohuns  Ottery,  Devon;  Sir  John  Young  of  Colyton, 
Devon ; Simon  Whitcombe  of  Sherborne,  Dorset,  and  J ohn 
Humphrey  of  Dorchester.  This  new  company  was  com- 
monly called  the  New  England  Company.  It  was  only 
natural  that  Rosewell  should  select  persons  from  his  own 
neighborhood  to  go  to  the  new  settlement  at  Cape  Ann 
and  Naumkeag  to  carry  on  the  work  of  planting  a colony. 

The  Company  at  London’s  Plantation. 

The  next  scene  in  this  changing  panorama  of  religious 
and  political  schemes  to  establish  a permanent  settlement 
in  Massachusetts  Bay  under  a more  stable  chartered  gov- 
ernment, with  provisions  for  local  government,  brings  the 
story  to  the  now  famous  grant  by  the  King  on  March  4th, 
1628/9,  of  our  charter  establishing  the  Governor  and 
Company  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England. 
The  same  persons  above  named,  with  the  addition  of  John 
Endicott,  were  named  as  the  incorporators,  and  numerous 
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others  as  “Associates”  completed  the  roster  of  Adven- 
turers engaged  in  this  great  project.  Among  these  new 
members  was  Matthew  Cradock,  whose  niece  had  married 
Endicott,  and  among  the  first  acts  of  the  new  company 
was  to  elect  Cradock  as  Governor  and  to  provide  for  the 
immediate  management  of  the  settlement  at  Salem  by 
officials  with  delegated  authority  of  the  new  Governor 
and  Assistants.  Endicott  was  selected  for  this  task  and 
his  post  was  officially  called  “London’s  Plantation,”  as  it 
was  only  a local  jurisdiction  within  the  limits  of  the 
greater  territory.  Endicott  promptly  set  about  gathering 
a company  of  settlers  to  join  him  in  strengthening  the 
small  numbers  already  planted  at  Salem,  and  the  West 
Country  influence  was  still  manifest,  with  a wider  field 
for  selection.  One  of  his  company  came  from  Cambridge. 
The  Abigail , Capt.  Henry  Gaudens,  was  chartered,  and 
he  arranged  to  sail  from  Weymouth  with  his  party  in 
June.  He  assembled  about  50  or  60  people  for  the  under- 
taking and  they  arrived  September  6th,  1628,  at  Salem. 
Of  this  company  probably  a quarter  were  males,  artisans, 
husbandmen  and  fishermen. 

1.  John  Endicott.  Notwithstanding  his  subsequent 
official  prominence,  the  antecedents  of  this  noted  colonial 
character  remain  undetermined.  Endicott  is  a distinc- 
tive Devonshire  name  and  is  not  found  at  that  period  in 
any  other  county  of  England,  and  he  may  be  classed  as 
a West  Country  product  indirectly;  nevertheless,  Devon 
does  not  yield  up  the  secret  of  his  descent.  It  has  been 
claimed  that  he  was  from  Chagford,  but  the  evidence  is 
without  legal  or  genealogical  merit.3  The  statement  by 
Adams4  that  he  was  a parishioner  of  Rev.  John  White  of 
Dorchester  is  also  without  proof,  or  even  good  excuse 
for  placing  him  there  or  anywhere  in  Dorset.  It  is  the 

3 Made  by  Sir  Koper  Lethbridge  in  a pamphlet,  Hands  Across 
the  Sea.  His  evidences  were  examined  by  the  author  of  this 
article  in  their  original  form,  and  rejected  as  lacking  any 
identification  with  John  Endicott  of  New  England,  directly 
or  by  inference 

4 Founding  of  New  England,  I,  124.  His  next  statement  in 
the  same  paragraph  is  also  incorrect  as  to  the  relationships 
of  John  Humphry. 
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opinion  of  the  writer  that  he  was  a son  or  grandson  of  a 
Devon  Endicott  who  removed  to  London,  and  that  John 
was  born  there  and  brought  up  in  the  metropolis,  be- 
coming a professional  soldier,  serving  in  the  low  Coun- 
tries, where  he  obtained  his  title  of  Captain. 

2.  Richard  Brackenbury.  One  of  this  name  is 
found  in  the  parishes  of  Folke  and  Holnest,  Dorsetshire, 
a few  miles  from  Sherborne,  the  home  of  the  Whitcombes, 
who  were  interested  in  the  Dorchester  and  Massachusetts 
companies. 

3.  William  Brackenbtjry.  Brother  of  Richard. 

4.  Hugh  Laskin.  From  circumstantial  evidence  in 
the  Mss.  collections  of  the  author,  it  is  believed  that  he 
came  from  the  Tithing  of  Childhay,  Dorset.  The  sur- 
name is  very  rare. 

5.  Lawrence  Leach.  Possibly  from  the  hamlet  of 
Ash  in  the  parish  of  Martock,  Somerset,  about  four  miles 
from  Lymington. 

6.  Roger  Morey,  or  Mo  wry.  Evidence  points  to 
the  Tithing  of  Drimpton,  Dorset,  as  the  possible  origin 
of  this  settler,  as  later  immigrants  to  Hew  England  came 
from  this  locality. 

7.  John  Elford.  A person  of  this  name  was  living 
in  1627  at  Chetnold,  Dorset,  about  6 miles  from  Sher- 
borne. Woodbury  and  Conant  became  his  sureties  when 
charged  with  manslaughter  in  November,  1630,  at  that 
session  of  the  General  Court.  Nothing  further  is  heard 
of  the  case.  In  1639  he  drew  a bill  of  exchange  on  Rev. 
John  White  of  Dorchester,  showing  personal  acquaint- 
ance. 

8.  Thomas  Puckett.  This  is  the  person  alleged  to 
have  been  killed  by  Elford,  and  the  name  is  introduced 
to  state  that  Puckett  is  a Dorsetshire  name  found  in 
TJpcerne,  a few  miles  from  Chetnold  and  Holnest,  although 
very  rare.  It  is  probable  that  his  death  was  accidental 
and  that  Elford  was  held  as  one  with  him  when  it  oc- 
curred, to  clear  himself. 
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It  has  not  been  practicable  to  give  positive  identifica- 
tions in  each  case,  but  as  clues  are  the  necessary  start 
of  any  search  for  the  English  home  of  a Hew  England 
ancestor,  these  here  given  are  offered  to  those  whom  it 
may  concern,  in  the  hope  that  they  may  prove  to  be  the 
means  of  a successful  investigation. 


THE  LEDGER  OF  EDWARD  LANG,  SILVER- 
SMITH, OF  SALEM 


There  has  come  into  the  possession  of  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute an  extremely  interesting  ledger,  which  formerly  be- 
longed to  Edward  Lang,  a pre-Revolutionary  silversmith 
of  Salem,  and  which  discloses  many  hitherto  unknown 
facts  in  relation  to  articles  of  silver  purchased  by  promi- 
nent families  of  Salem  and  vicinity.  The  accounts  begin 
in  1765  and  are  carried  well  up  to  the  opening  of  the 
nineteenth  century;  the  penmanship  is  excellent  and  as 
legible  now  as  when  it  was  written. 

The  book  was  found  in  Excelsior,  Minnesota,  and  its 
migrations  from  Salem  are  clearly  indicated  on  the  first 
page  where  it  is  recorded  that  Edward  Lang’s  son,  Ed- 
ward S.  Lang,  married  for  his  second  wife,  Rebecca 
Brimmer  of  Beverly,  whose  sister  Mrs.  Sarah  T.  (Brim- 
mer) Dennis,  wife  of  William  P.  Dennis  of  Ipswich, 
came  into  possession  of  the  ledger  after  the  death  of  the 
Langs.  The  Dennis  family  moved  to  Troy,  N.  Y.,  in 
November,  1831,  but  returned  to  Ipswich.  They  later 
removed  to  Rochford,  Winnebago  County,  Illinois,  and  it 
is  not  difficult  to  understand  how  from  this  point  the  old 
book  found  a home  in  Minnesota.  Its  return  to  Salem, 
after  passing  through  the  vicissitudes  of  fortune  of  six 
generations  during  the  one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years 
of  its  existence,  is  appropriate  and  important. 

Edward  Lang  was  a well-known  figure  in  the  commer- 
cial life  of  Salem  just  prior  to  the  Revolution.  He  was 
born  in  Salem  on  September  3,  1742,  the  son  of  Jeffrey 
and  Hannah  (Symmes)  Lang,  and  married  Rachael, 
daughter  of  Miles  Ward,  on  April  3,  1768.  He  died  on 
January  25,  1830.  Following  the  occupation  of  a silver- 
smith during  his  early  years,  the  close  of  the  Revolu- 
tion found  him  in  reduced  circumstances,  and  at  Dr. 
Bentley’s  suggestion  he  was  appointed  master  of  the  East 
school.  He  held  this  position  for  nearly  a quarter  of  a 
century  but  at  the  last  was  forced  to  resign,  his  services 
not  being  thought  of  sufficient  value  to  continue  as  the 
head  of  the  school.  Dr.  Bentley  was  chairman  of  the 
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committee  at  the  time,  and  the  correspondence  that  passed 
between  them  is  recorded  both  in  the  Doctor’s  diary  and 
in  Lang’s  ledger.  For  many  years  the  clergyman  and 
the  schoolmaster  had  been  intimately  associated,  but 
Lang  never  recovered  from  the  hurt,  and  what  he  termed 
ingratitude  and  injustice.  Master  Lang  was  a promi- 
nent member  of  Essex  Lodge,  A.  F.  & A.  M.,  joining  in 
1781  and  serving  as  master  in  1808. 

Mr.  Lang  apparently  made  articles  of  silver,  but  he 
'did  a large  business  also  in  repair  work  for  Salem 
families.  Benjamin  Ward,  3d,  paid  £1.6s.8d.  for  a set 
of  teaspoons  for  his  daughter  Rachel  and  the  same  for 
another  set  for  his  daughter  Habby  in  1768,  and  two 
years  later  for  six  teaspoons  and  a pair  of  sugar  tongs, 
£2.6s.4d.  Lang  repaired  thimbles,  shoe  buckles  and  stone 
buttons  for  Samuel  Carlton  and  in  1770  put  a point  on 
a bayonet  in  preparedness  against  future  conflict.  In 
1765  William  Gray  paid  him  for  mending  two  rings,  knee 
buckles,  stone  earrings  and  thimbles  and  for  the  purchase 
of  three  teaspoons  and  a gold  necklace.  Large  silver 
spoons  or  teaspoons  were  made  for  Capt.  Joseph  Hodges, 
Joseph  Clough,  Isaac  Chapman  of  Beverly,  Capt.  Eben- 
ezer  Ward,  Ebenezer  Swan,  Joseph  Hood,  William  Hol- 
man, Samuel  Holman,  and  sugar  tongs  for  Mrs.  Eliza 
Philpot. 

Capt.  Jonathan  Peele,  jr.  bought  several  pairs  of  shoe 
buckles,  and  paid  him  12s.  for  making  nine  teaspoons, 
for  which  Mr.  Peele  furnished  the  silver,  for  marking 
pewter,  and  for  instructing  John  Pierce  and  Robert  Per- 
kins at  evening  school.  Abraham  Watson  had  watches 
and  a fan  repaired  and  purchased  steel  knee  buckles  at 
2s.4d.  per  pair.  William  Holman  bought  twenty  gold 
beads  for  12s. 8d.,  had  some  old  beads  restrung,  and 
bought  a string  of  coral  at  3s.4d.,  had  a sword  mended 
on  May  23,  1775,  a brass  point  put  on  a bayonet  on 
June  10  and  on  July  25  bought  a brass  hook  and  point 
for  a sword.  Samuel  Holman  was  a hatter  and  was 
credited  for  what  shoe  buckles  and  brass  buttons  he  had 
bought,  with  two  felt  hats  at  4s.  8 d.  each  and  a beaver 
hat  at  £1.12s.  Capt.  Ebenezer  Ward  had  a silver  pipe, 
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gold  and  coral  beads  and  was  credited  with  silver,  mo- 
lasses and  sugar.  Miles  Ward,  3d,  bought  in  1773  three 
large  silver  spoons  at  £2. 4s.,  a child’s  spoon  at  6s.8d., 
gold  and  coral  beads,  and  was  credited  with  silver,  mo- 
silver  hat  pin,  had  silver  porringers  repaired,  and,  during 
1775,  bought  a hook  and  point  for  a bayonet  and  a brass 
cap  for  a gun-stock. 

Robert  Peele,  jr.,  bought  three  teaspoons  at  10s.,  and 
three  large  silver  spoons  in  1767  and  1768.  Capt. 
George  Crowninshield  was  charged  with  various  amounts 
for  new  stringing  a necklace,  gold  beads,  shoe  and  knee 
buckles,  silver  thimbles,  for  mending  an  umbrella,  mak- 
ing a scissors  chain  and  pin  ball,  all  this  before  the  war. 
He  paid  for  part  of  this  with  West  India  rum  and  bv 
silver  at  6/8  per  ounce.  Capt.  Jonathan  Mason  paid 
Lang  for  gold  necklaces  and  gold  sleeve  buttons,  and 
mending  fans,  tea  kettles,  buckles  and  gold  rings.  Mrs. 
Rachel  Ward  was  charged  with  a large  spoon  at  £1  and 
eight  teaspoons  at  10s.  each  in  1765.  Mrs.  Sarah  Lang 
was  credited  in  1766  by  sundry  goldsmith’s  tools  £30.2s. 

Capt.  Jacob  Crowninshield  bought  gold  beads,  shoe 
buckles,  paid  9s.  for  setting  a locket  in  gold,  and  2s. 8d. 
for  a silver  head  for  a cane  in  1771;  in  1774  he  paid 
£2.11s.4d.  for  three  large  silver  spoons  and  was  credited 
with  the  rent  of  the  shop  which  Lang  occupied  at  the 
rate  of  £3.14s.8d.  per  year,  from  1768  to  1773.  This 
shop  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Liberty  and  Essex 
streets.  Samuel  Purinton  bought  fourteen  teaspoons  from 
1768  to  1774  and  paid  for  them  by  making  shoes  of 
blue  cloth,  black  russett  and  leather  at  4s. 4d.  and  ever- 
lasting shoes  at  5s. 8d.  Elias  Hasket  Derby  bought  nine 
teaspoons,  large  and  small,  before  1774,  and  had  a large 
amount  of  repairing  done,  including  earrings,  fans,  shoe 
buckles,  umbrellas,  brooches,  thimbles  and  tea  tongs,  and 
he  paid  in  part  with  old  silver.  In  1777,  he  bought  two 
large  spoons,  12  teaspoons  and  a pair  of  tea  tongs  at  a 
cost  of  £4. 8s.  In  1780,  Lang  made  a silver  plate  for  Has- 
ket’s  leg  at  3s.4d.  In  1782,  he  made  336  brass  rings 
for  Derby  and  on  Dec.  26  of  that  year  he  made  a silver 
“call”  for  ship  Astrea  at  16s.  Capt.  Samuel  Page  was 
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charged  with  £2. 8s.  for  two  silver  “calls”  and  6s.  for  a 
silver  “probe”  for  ship  Gen.  Green  in  1782.  In  1783, 
Lang  made  a silver  “call”  for  brig  Lively  at  £1.4s.  and 
took  in  payment  West  India  rum,  Bohea  tea,  coffee  and 
cloth.  For  Rev.  Thomas  Barnard  in  1783,  Lang  “fixed” 
a tobacco  box.  In  1787,  Samuel  Webb  made  37  tea- 
spoons and  2 large  spoons  for  Lang  and  was  paid  £2. 2s. 
for  the  work. 

Richard  Lang  was  charged  with  much  repairing  work, 
but  was  credited  with  “forging”  many  teaspoons  and 
large  spoons  in  1771  and  1772,  he  apparently  doing  part 
of  the  work  for  Edward.  Capt.  John  White  had  a tele- 
scope mended  in  1768,  and  Mansfield  Burrill  a sword  in 
1769.  Capt.  David  Mason  was  charged  6s.  for  “point- 
ing an  Electrical  spire  with  Silver,”  and  4d.  for  rivet- 
ing a plate  on  a cartouch  box.  John  Andrew  paid  for 
engraving  9 gold  rings,  ls.lOd.  and  had  24  pairs  of  silver 
buttons  engraved  in  1773  and  the  next  year  he  had  12 
pairs  of  silver  buttons  engraved. 

Samuel  Blythe  paid  for  his  repairing  by  painting  six 
window  frames  at  4s.  9 Jd. ; two  pictures  at  6s. 8d. ; paint- 
ing a checker-board,  2s.5d. ; painting  a closet  door,  Is. 
and  the  chimney,  ls.9^d.  In  the  summer  of  1782,  Jona- 
than Ireland  paid  Lang  5s.  for  pointing  two  electrical 
rods  with  silver,  and  the  same  in  1783  and  1784.  In 
1774,  Mrs.  Rebecca  Putnam  was  charged  14s.  for  a 
“deathhead  Ring,”  and  in  1775  Jonathan  Archer,  jr., 
paid  8s.  8d.  for  a set  of  brass  mounting  for  a gun,  and 
for  polishing  gun  barrel  and  stock,  3s.4d.  Edward 
A.  Holyoke  bought  his  shoe  buckles  of  Lang,  was  charged 
with  8 volumes  of  Alexander  Pope’s  works  in  1771,  and 
paid  2s.  for  having  his  gun  barrel  and  bayonet  polished 
and  cleaning  the  lock  on  Sept.  15,  1775.  After  the  war, 
he  paid  Lang  for  “schooling”  his  daughters,  Betsey, 
Judith  and  Susanna,  several  terms. 

Lang  did  quite  an  extensive  business  with  Stephen 
Emery  of  Boston  in  knee  buckles,  silver  buttons  and  neck- 
laces, and  Emery  supplied  him  with  silver  spoons,  on 
order,  from  1776  to  1778. 

The  following  names  appear  in  the  ledger  as  pur- 
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chasers  of  silver  spoons,  sugar  tongs  and  other  articles 
of  silver: 

Capt.  John  Elkins,  Widow  Rebecca  Hill,  Robert  Fos- 
ter, Samuel  Phippen,  Nathaniel  Richardson,  Jonathan 
Archer,  Hon.  Nathaniel  Ropes,  Capt.  Daniel  Mackay, 
Richard  Ward,  Jonathan  Peirce,  Benjamin  Williams, 
Joseph  Buffum,  Thomas  Manning,  Edmund  Whitte- 
more,  jr.,  Ebenezer  Porter,  William  Lang,  Caleb  Smith, 
Major  Joseph  Sprague,  William  Chandler,  jr.,  John 
Yibut,  Nathaniel  Knight,  David  Perkins  of  Topsfield, 
Benjamin  Blyth,  Samuel  Holman. 

Other  charge  customers  included  Capt.  J ohn  Bow- 
ditch,  Thomas  Champney  of  Beverly,  Stephen  Marsh, 
Capt.  Jonathan  Webb,  Capt.  Samuel  Webb,  George  St. 
Barbe,  Jonathan  Harrinden,  Benjamin  Pickman,  Dr. 
Joseph  Orne,  Capt.  Jonathan  Lambert,  Samuel  Dodge  of 
Amherst,  John  Page,  Richard  Manning,  the  gunsmith, 
Capt.  William  Hathorne,  jr. 

In  addition  to  the  silversmith  work,  Lang  sold  in  his 
shop,  shoes,  cloth,  combs,  thread,  New  England  rum,  and 
beaver  hats.  He  occasionally  let  his  horse  and  chaise 
for  a trip  to  Boston  at  9 shillings,  and  conducted  ven- 
dues and  settled  estates.  He  was  a clerk  at  one  time 
in  the  Essex  Bank. 

The  ledger  was  also  used  as  a scrap  book  by  Edward 
S.  Lang,  his  son,  who  pasted  in  original  bills  signed  by 
Nathaniel  Bowditch,  then  a clerk  for  Appleton;  George 
Deblois,  Andrew  Dalglish,  shop  keepers;  Mehitable  Hig- 
ginson,  the  school  teacher,  and  other  items  of  more  or 
less  local  interest.  This  volume  is  a valuable  addition  to 
the  eighteenth  century  collection  of  account  books  in  the 
Essex  Institute. 


— H.  S.  T. 


THOMAS  AND  ESTHER  (MARLOWE)  CARTER 
AND  THEIR  DESCENDANTS. 


By  Cecil  Hampden  Ctjtts  Howard. 


( Continued  from  Volume  LX VI , page  272.) 


208.  Charles  Fox,  b.  Jan.  21,  1847 ; m.  Florence  Lemist  Clarke* 

Oct.  4,  1871;  d.  Jan.  13,  1880. 

Samuel  Breck  Cruft  graduated  from  Harvard  college 
1836,  and  from  Harvard  Divinity  school  1839.  He  was 
a Boston  clergyman  from  1846  to  1860  as  a Unitarian 
minister  in  the  Suffolk  Street  chapel,  having  previously 
served  for  a time  at  Lexington,  Mass.  They  lived  a life 
of  uninterrupted  happiness  for  53  years  in  the  house 
built  for  them  on  Shawmut  avenue  in  Boston,  where  he 
died  Jan.  7,  1899,  and  was  followed  by  his  wife  Oct. 
7,  1903,  at  the  age  of  84  years. 

115.  Frances  Barnard  Smith,  daughter  of  Thomas 
Carter  and  Frances  Barnard  Smith,  married,  October  19, 
1854,  Thomas  Davis  Townsend  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Their  children  were: 

209.  Frances  Barnard,  b.  Nov.  20,  1855;  d.  unm.  Dec.  5,  1916. 

210.  Charles  Wendell,  b.  Nov.  10,  1859;  m.  Gertrude  Flint* 

Sept.  28,  1891. 

211.  William  Smith,  b.  Sept.  2,  1863;  m.  Marion  Bussell,  Oct. 

20,  1897. 

Thomas  Davis  Townsend,  in  his  younger  days  a mer- 
chant in  Boston  in  the  East  India  trade,  was  born  July 
30,  1827,  and  a descendant  in  the  sixth  generation  of 
Thomas  Townsend  of  Norfolk,  England,  who  came  to 
New  England  in  1637,  and  died  in  Lynn,  Mass.,  in  1677. 
Mr.  Townsend  was  a son  of  Dr.  Solomon  Davis  Townsend 
and  his  wife  Catherine  Wendell  Davis,  the  former  a grad- 
uate of  Harvard  in  the  class  of  1811 ; his  grandfather, 
David  Townsend,  was  a surgeon  in  the  Revolutionary  war. 

117.  Thomas  Carter  Smith,  Jr.,  son  Thomas  Car- 
ter and  Frances  Barnard  Smith,  married  April  7,  1865, 
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Mary  Gilpi,  in  New  Orleans,  La.  They  were  the  parents 
of  four  children,  of  whom  only  the  following  lived  to 
maturity : 

212.  Thomas  Carter,  b.  April  25,  1875,  New  Orleans,  La. 

118.  William  Vincent  Smith,  son  of  Thomas  Car- 
ter and  Frances  Barnard  Smith,  married  January  7, 
1878,  Alice  Parkman,  daughter  of  John  and  Susan  P. 
Parkman. 

Child: 

213.  Theodore  Parkman,  b.  April  4,  1880. 

William  Vincent  Smith,  in  later  years  changed  his 
name,  and  is  now  William  Smith  Carter  of  New  York. 
Engaged  in  several  battles  in  the  Civil  War,  at  which  time 
he  was  Captain;  during  the  siege  of  Richmond  he  was 
wounded  in  both  arms,  this  occurring  September  29,  1864. 
Later  he  received  a brevet  of  Lieutenant  Colonel. 

Among  the  interesting  heirlooms  of  the  Carter  family, 
there  is  in  his  possession  a fine  portrait  of  Hannah  Gookin 
Carter,  which  is  life  size  and  three-quarter  length.  A 
silver  tankard  owned  by  her,  marked  “W.  B.  to  H.  G.,” 
and  as  her  guardian  was  Col.  William  Brattle,  it  was  no 
doubt  presented  by  him.  There  are  also  a silver  cream 
pitcher,  marked  “C,”  and  the  wedding  dress  of  Mary 
Beck,  who  married  Nathaniel  Carter  in  1742,  which  is  of 
brocaded  satin,  and  a memorial  pendant  inscribed,  “Mrs. 
Mary  Carter,  obt.  Feb.  17,  1791.” 

120.  Edward  Holyoke  Cutts,  eldest  son  and  child 
of  Hampden  and  Mary  P.  S.  Jarvis  Cutts,  was  educated 
at  Thetford  Academy  for  a civil  engineer. 

In  the  Civil  War  he  was  commissioned  Captain,  but, 
owing  to  serious  illness,  after  his  enlistment,  he  was  not 
able  to  fill  out  his  period  of  service. 

He  married,  January  10,  1855,  Annie  Sherwood, 
daughter  of  Reuben  and  Catherine  McDonald  Sherwood, 
and  they  were  early  settlers  of  what  is  now  Faribault, 
Minnesota,  having  seen  it  grow  from  a small  settlement 
to  a city  of  considerable  size. 
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At  the  time  of  his  death,  in  October,  1887,  he  was 
Vice-President  of  the  Bice  County  Old  Settlers’  Associa- 
tion, and  the  owner  of  several  farms  in  the  state,  as  well 
as  his  home  in  Faribault. 

Their  children  were : 

214.  William  Jarvis,  b.  Oct.  25,  1856;  d.  Oct.  25,  1863. 

215.  Mary  Sherwood,  b.  May  1,  1858 ; teacher ; d.  umn.,  Fari- 

bault, Minn.,  Oct.  31,  1887. 

216.  Elizabeth  Bartlett,  b.  Nov.  25,  1860;  m.  A.  F.  Powell, 

Sept.  8,  1886;  d.  Sept.  18,  1907. 

217.  Edward  Duncan,  b.  Jan.  15,  1863 ; d.  Mar.  12,  1863. 

218.  Katherine  Anna,  b.  Oct.  6,  1866;  d.  Feb.  22,  1878. 

219.  Lhlian  Ursula,  b.  Sept.  21,  1868 ; m.  Francis  E.  Bates, 

July,  1911. 

220.  Hampden,  b.  July  26,  1870 ; d.  unm.  Faribault,  Feb.  24,  1892. 

221.  Winifred  Jarvis,  b.  June  9,  1874;  m.  Rev.  W.  J.  Mitchell, 

August  5,  1900;  s.  p.  d.  1901. 

222.  Margaret  Appleton,  b.  May  2^,  1878;  m.  Harris  C.  Judson. 

Mrs.  Cutts  died  at  the  resid  ice  of  her  youngest  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Judson,  in  Omaha  Nebraska,  September,  1914, 
having  outlived  all  but  two  oi  her  children,  Mrs.  Bates  and 
Mrs.  Judson,  and  a granddaughter  Louise  Cutts  Powell. 
The  former  being  wife  of  Francis  E.  Bates,  son  of  Daniel 
Calhoun  and  Emma  Criswell  Bates  of  Pittsfield,  Illinois. 

122.  Anna  Holyoke  Cutts,  daughter  of  Hampden 
and  Mary  P.  S.  J arvis  Cutts,  during  her  brief  life  of  54 
years,  was  gifted  as  teacher,  successful  in  art,  music, 
and  the  languages,  and  a well-known  contributor,  in  later 
life,  to  mapy  periodicals,  in  both  verse  and  prose.  She 
married,  August  27,  1861,  Abel  Trumbull  Howard,  son 
of  Abel  and  Mary  E.  Hunt  Howard,  a graduate  in  the 
class  of  1861  of  Dartmouth  College,  a descendant  of  the 
families  of  Trumbull,  Webster,  Bancroft,  Stiles,  and  oth- 
ers well  known  in  Hew  England.  The  greater  part  of 
their  married  life  was  spent  in  teaching,  followed  later 
by  his  going  into  successful  business. 

Their  children  were : 

223.  Cecil  Hampden  Cutts,  b.  Sept.  5,  1862;  m.  Sept.  12,  1894, 

Effie  May  Bartley. 
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224.  Maby  Cutts,  b.  Feb.  22,  1865 ; m.  Robert  W.  King,  Apr.  23, 

1889. 

225.  Edith  Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  24,  1868;  d.  Sept.  6,  1868. 

226.  Rose  Jabvis,  b.  Aug.  27,  1869 ; d.  Aug.  17,  1870. 

227.  Maud  Jaevis,  b.  July  19,  1871 ; d.  July  23,  1872. 

228.  Charles  Trumbull,  b.  Oct.  18,  1873 ; m.  Evelyn  Pidgeon, 

Aug.  1913. 

229.  Eliot  Edward,  b.  July  2,  1876 ; m.  Lydia  Strickland,  July  1, 

1916. 

Mrs.  Howard  died  in  Brooklyn,  H.  Y.,  June  28,  1889, 
and  was  buried  in  Brattleboro,  Vermont.* 

April  20,  1894,  Mr.  Howard  married  Mrs.  Mary  J. 
Henry  of  Brooklyn,  H.  Y.,  by  whom  be  was  survived,  bis 
death  occurring  February,  1899,  and  be  was  buried  in 
West  Hartford,  Vermont.  Mrs.  Mary  J.  Howard  died 
September,  1927. 

128.  Harriet  Louisa  Cutts,  youngest  daughter  and 
child  of  Hampden  and  M ry  P.  S.  Jarvis  Cutts,  married 
in  Brattleboro,  Vermont,  t,  nuarv  8,  1879,  Underbill  A. 
Budd  of  Hew  York,  son  of  v dliam  A.  Budd  of  that  city. 

After  two  years  in  business  in,Paterron;  Hew  Jersey, 
and  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  bis  death  occurred  at  the  latter 
place,  December,  1880,  and  be  was  buried  in  Brattleboro, 
Vermont. 

Child: 

230.  Kenneth  Pepperrell,  b.  December  12,  1879 ; m.  Alice  Burn- 

ham, November  1922. 

Mrs.  Budd  made  her  home  in  Hew  York  for  many 
years,  with  her  son,  and  died  there  August  7,  1914,  and 
was  laid  by  the  side  of  her  husband  in  Brattleboro. 

Their  son,  Kenneth,  was  graduated  from  St.  Mark’s 
School  in  1898,  and  from  Harvard  College  in  1902. 

During  the  recent  World  War  he  was  commissioned 
Captain  of  Infantry,  April  30,  1917.  Ordered  to  duty 
May  9,  1917.  Assistant  Instructor  7th  Co.  H.  Y.  Regi- 
ment Officers’  Training  Camp,  Plattsburgh,  H.  Y.,  and 
assigned  to  308th  Infantry,  Sept.  29,  1917  (77th  Divi- 

* Cutts  Genealogy,  pp.  568-9. 
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sion),  commissioned  Major  of  Infantry  Jan.  1,  1918,  and 
in  command  2nd  Battalion  308th  Infantry. 

Sailed  from  New  York  April  6,  1918,  in  command  2d 
Battalion  308th  Infantry  and  all  troops  on  S.  S.  Cretie. 
Landed  Liverpool  April  20,  Calais  April  21,  1918. 
Trained  and  in  reserve  with  British  in  Flanders.  Bac- 
carat Sector,  Yosges.  Oise-Aisne  offensive  (the  Yesle). 
Argonne-Meuse  offensive.  Gassed  at  Villesavoye  (the 
Yesle),  August  18,  1918.  Graduated  from  Army  Gen- 
eral Staff  College,  Langres,  Jan.  1,  1919. 

Awarded — Distinguished  Service  Cross , General  Order 
32,  Section  YIII,  March  1,  1919.  Croix  de  Guerre 
(with  Palm),  Army  citation,  Grand  Quartier  General  des 
Armees  Francaises,  d.  18  est.,  Order  No.  16,047  D.  (Ex- 
trait), 13  April,  1919,  signed  Petain.  Legion  d’Honneur 
Chevalier,  May  5,  1919,  No.  22273. 

Honorably  discharged  Feb.  13,  1919.  He  is  now  en- 
gaged in  business  in  New  York. 

131.  George  Alvin  Edson,  son  of  George  Dwight 
and  Isabella  G.  Kimball  Edson,  married  November  25, 
1873,  Caroline  E.  Minnick. 

Their  children  were: 

231.  Edna  Bell,  b.  Sept.  6,  1874;  m.  Robert  Smith,  April  3, 

1902. 

232.  Alvin  Hiram,  b.  Oct.  28,  1876 ; m.  Emma  Johnson,  1905. 

233.  Dwight  Clement,  b.  July,  1881;  m.  Ella  Johnson,  July 

28,  1915. 

234.  Charles  Edward,  b.  Mar.  28,  1885 ; m.  Edna  Spore,  1909. 

235.  Jessie  Eleanor,  b.  Sept.  13,  1888. 

134.  Lillian  Emma  Edson,  daughter  of  George  D. 
and  Isabella  Kimball  Edson,  married  Charles  G.  Alton, 
April  1,  1884,  who  died  March  30,  1919. 

Their  children  were: 

236.  Louisa  Merle,  b.  July  4,  1885;  d.  Dec.  28,  1885. 

237.  William  Dwight,  b.  July  6,  1895;  Corporal  Co.  C,  319th 

Eng-.,  California. 

238.  Eunice  Belle,  b.  Sept.  12,  1891 ; m.  Theodore  Neill  Rogers, 

Huntington  Park,  Calif. 
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136.  Edward  Palmer  Kimball,  son  of  Henry  Mar- 
tyn  and  Mary  Frances  Palmer  Kimball,  married  Feb- 
ruary 22,  1882  Lela  Brittain,  daughter  of  Theodore  and 
Elizabeth  Brittain. 

Child: 

239.  Edna  Elizabeth,  b.  Sept.  6,  1883 ; m.  James  Jay  Woodman. 

Mr.  Kimball  was  educated  in  the  schools  of  Carlin- 
ville,  Illinois,  and  Blackburn  University.  In  1876  he 
went  into  his  father’s  office  to  learn  the  printer’s  trade, 
and  was  manager  and  owner  of  The  Virden  Reporter  from 
1880  to  1882.  From  there  he  went  to  Rockford,  Illinois, 
and  thence  to  Fargo,  K.  D.,  and  later  to  St.  Louis,  at  all 
of  which  points  he  worked  at  his  trade.  Returning  in 
1884  to  Virden,  Illinois,  he  bought  a half  interest  in  The 
Virden  Record,  and  two  years  later  he  bought  out  his 
partner  and  continued  to  publish  his  paper  until  J anuary, 
1913,  when  he  disposed  of  the  same.  He  served  as  Post- 
master under  President  Cleveland,  beginning  in  1896  and 
continued  four  and  one-quarter  years,  and  was  again  ap- 
pointed to  that  position  in  1913  by  President  Wilson, 
of  which  he  is  the  present  incumbent.  He  is  a Mason, 
a member  of  the  M.  W.  A.,  and  was  President  one  year 
of  the  Virden  Commercial  Club. 

137.  Emma  Mabel  Kimball,  daughter  of  Henry  M. 
and  Mary  F.  Palmer  Kimball,  married  September  10, 
1885,  Alfred  Riley  Urion,  now  a well-known  prominent 
attorney  in  Chicago,  Illinois.  Mrs.  Riley  graduated  from 
Blackburn  University  the  year  before  her  marriage. 

Their  children  were: 

240.  Frances  Mary,  b.  August  6,  1886;  Vassar  1910. 

241.  Henry  Kimball,  b.  April  8,  1889 ; m.  Katherine  Paul  June 

20,  1915. 

242.  Alfred  Kiley,  Jr.,  b.  April  5,  1891;  Lieutenant  Aviation 

Corps. 

243.  Virginia  Langdon,  b.  Jan.  25,  1894. 

138.  Florence  Elizabeth  Kimball,  daughter  of 
Henry  M.  and  Mary  F.  Palmer  Kimball,  married  Oct. 
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23,  1894,  William  A.  Boring,  son  of  John  Melvin  and 
Mary  A.  Boring.  The  latter  was  born  Sept.  9,  1858, 
at  Carlinville,  Illinois,  and  was  educated  at  the  Illinois 
State  University,  Columbia  College,  and  School  of  Bine 
Arts  (Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts),  Paris.  He  has  practised 
architecture  in  Los  Angeles  and  Hew  York.  Among  the 
well-known  specimens  of  his  work  are  the  Emigrant  Sta- 
tion at  Ellis  Island,  and  many  hospitals,  schools  and 
churches,  as  well  as  apartment  houses.  Since  1914  he 
has  been  Professor  of  Design  at  the  Columbia  School  of 
Architecture,  in  addition  to  his  practise. 

Their  children  were: 

244.  Ruth,  b.  Jan.  8,  1896;  Vassar  1918. 

245.  Louise,  b.  Oct.  24,  1897;  d.  Oct.  16,  1907. 

246.  Benson,  b.  June  16,  1909. 

140.  Ruth  Lindsley  Kimball,  daughter  of  Henry 
M.  and  Mary  E.  Palmer  Kimball,  was  educated  in  the 
high  schools  of  Fargo,  N.  D;  Omaha,  Neb.,  and  St.  Paul, 
Minn.,  where  she  graduated  in  1890.  The  same  year 
she  matriculated  at  the  University  of  Minnesota  and  be- 
gan newspaper  work.  In  1891  she  joined  the  staff  of 
the  St.  Paul  Globe , and  in  the  winter  of  1891  and  1892 
was  sent  to  Washington  as  the  first  woman  telegraphic 
correspondent  ever  admitted  to  the  Press  Galleries  of 
Congress. 

November  16,  1892,  she  married  Cornelius  Gardiner, 
Washington  correspondent  of  the  Chicago  Evening  Post, 
the  ceremony  taking  place  in  St.  Paul,  Minn. 

Mr.  Gardiner,  who  was  born  December  28,  1861,  at 
River  Head,  Long  Island,  was  a son  of  Ezra  L’Hom 
midieu  and  Ruth  Terry  Gardiner,  a descendant  of  Lion 
Gardiner,  who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  1635,  the 
author  of  “Pequot  Wars,”  published  in  Massachusetts 
Historical  Collections,  Yol.  3,  1st  series,  1833.  Through 
his  grandmother,  Mary  L’Hommidieu,  a descendant  of 
Nathaniel  Sylvester,  first  proprietor  of  Shelter  Island, 
and  his  wife  Grissel,  daughter  of  Thomas  Brinley,  Esq., 
of  Datchett  Bucks,  Auditor  General  of  the  Revenues  of 
King  Charles  I and  II.  His  great  grandfather  Samuel 
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II.  was  a Captain  in  Col.  Mulford’s  regiment  of  Militia 
of  Suffolk  County.  His  great  grandfather,  John  Gar- 
diner, a member  of  the  East  Hampton  Committee  of 
Correspondence  17  June  1774.  In  1907  Mr.  Gardiner 
suffered  a cerebral  hemorrhage  and  died  March  17,  1911, 
at  a private  sanatorium  in  Stamford,  Connecticut. 

Mrs.  Gardiner  wrote  for  14  years  “The  Woman  About 
Town”  column  for  the  Washington  Post.  She  has  also 
published  three  books, — “Happy  Faraway  Land,”  “The 
Heart  of  a Girl”  and  “The  World  and  the  Woman.” 
In  addition  to  these  many  short  stories,  special  articles 
and  verse  for  “Century,”  “St.  Nicholas,”  “Everybody’s,” 
“Cornhill”  of  London  and  others.  In  1909  she  com- 
pleted a course  in  library  training  in  the  Public  Library 
of  Chicago,  and  was  asked  to  go  to  Madison,  Wisconsin, 
where  she  was  Book  Reviewer  for  the  American  Library 
Association  Book  List  until  June,  1912.  Then  she  re- 
turned to  New  York,  where  she  has  been  variously  en- 
gaged in  a lecture  tour  for  the  Massachusetts  Association 
Opposed  to  Woman  Suffrage,  speeches  for  the  Mayor’s 
Committee  in  New  York,  urging  enlistment,  and  is  at 
present  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Membership  Commit- 
tee of  the  Long  Island  College  Hospital,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

Child: 

247.  Elizabeth,  b.  Jan.  8,  1894. 

Mrs.  Gardiner’s  only  club  membership  is  in  “The  Pen 
and  Brush”  of  New  York,  N.  Y.  Her  daughter  was  edu- 
cated at  the  Friends  School  in  Washington;  Barnard 
School  for  Girls,  New  York;  Chappaqua  Mountain  Insti- 
tute and  the  University  of  Wisconsin.  She  is  also  a 
graduate  of  the  Chalif  School  of  Dancing. 

141.  David  Holyoke  Kimball,  son  of  Henry  M. 
and  Mary  F.  Palmer  Kimball,  was  graduated  from  the 
Law  Department  of  the  Lake  Forest  University,  1897, 
and  admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Illinois  in  June  of  that  year; 
in  the  fall  of  the  same  year  he  went  to  St.  Paul. 

There  he  was  in  the  Legal  Department  of  the  St.  Paul 
& Duluth  R.R.  until  April,  1898,  when  he  enlisted  in 
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Company  C,  13th  Minnesota,  serving  in  the  Philippines, 
in  the  Spanish-American  War  and  the  Philippine  insur- 
rection, 1898  and  1899.  Returning  to  St.  Paul  was 
admitted  to  the  Bar  in  Minnesota  in  1900.  Engaged  in 
the  general  practise  of  law  until  1904,  when  he  entered 
the  service  of  the  Great  Northern  Railway  as  Claims 
Attorney,  which  position  he  is  still  holding. 

October  7,  1905,  he  married  Leah  Louise  Stoughton, 
daughter  of  John  M.  and  Mary  Mansfield  Stoughton. 

Their  children  were: 

248.  Euth  Louise,  b.  May  9,  1907. 

249.  David  Stoughton,  b.  Dec.  10,  1911. 

143.  Ellen  Maria,  daughter  of  Joseph  Storer  and 
Susan  Ann  Webb  Wheelwright,  married  June  6,  1864,, 
Albert  H.  Thaxter  of  Bangor,  Maine. 

Their  children  were: 

250.  George  Storer,  b.  Aug.  14,  1866 ; d.  May  16,  1871. 

251.  Storer  Wheelwright,  b.  Oct.  31,  1873 ; m.  Nellie  Stetson 

Sept.  1,  1896;  d.  1906. 

252.  Harold,  b.  Dec.  13,  1882;  d.  Feb.  8,  1883. 

144.  George  Wheelwright,  son  of  Joseph  Storer 
and  Susan  Ann  Webb  Wheelwright,  married  January, 
1873,  Caroline  Jeffords,  and  lives  in  Bangor,  Maine. 

Their  children  were: 

253.  Mary  Jefferds,  b.  Apr.  12,  1874. 

254.  Joseph  Storer,  b.  Nov.  23,  1875;  M.  D.,  Surgeon,  Major,. 

France. 

255.  Margaret  Carter,  b.  Oct.  30,  1884. 

256.  Helen  Gay,  b.  Oct.  22,  1886. 

257.  Henry  Jefferds,  b.  June  28,  1892  ; m.  Hilda  T.  Thatcher 

June,  1919. 


145.  Caroline  Storer  Wheelwright  married  1878- 
Henry  E.  Russegne. 

Child: 

258.  Ellen  W.,  m. (3  daus.). 

{To  be  continued) 
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By  George  Granville  Putnam. 
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“Sunday,  Aug.  3.  At  11  A.  M.  Mr.  Williams,  the 
missionary,  held  divine  service  at  Mr.  Brown’s  house, 
with  what  could  be  spared  of  our  number  from  the  wreck. 
He  gave  us  a very  good  address. 

“Monday,  Aug.  4.  This  morning  the  Rev.  Mr.  Williams 
held  a council  of  most  of  the  principal  tribes  in  this 
vicinity.  As  regards  the  return  of  stolen  property  from 
the  brig  and  succeeded  in  obtaining  some  few  articles, 
such  as  muskets,  powder,  cotton,  beads,  iron  mongery, 
etc.,  all  more  or  less  damaged.  Discharged  some  few 
things  from  the  vessel,  and  put  them  in  tent  on  the  beach. 
All  quiet  with  the  natives. 

“The  next  three  days  were  employed  in  discharging 
cargo,  and  putting  it  in  a tent,  until  the  Uncle  Sam 
could  take  it  to  Waikokopoo  for  storage. 

“On  Saturday  all  hands  were  employed  in  clearing  the 
hold  for  a survey.  At  3 P.  M.  the  survey  was  held  and 
it  was  found  that  the  vessel  with  the  damage  she  sus- 
tained in  her  hull,  together  with  the  spars  and  rigging 
being  cut  to  pieces,  the  natives  having  chopped  them  up 
and  rendered  them  entirely  useless,  made  the  expense  of 
getting  off  and  repairing  the  hull  and  rigging  far  exceed 
the  real  value  of  the  vessel. 

“The  sails  were  very  much  injured  and  most  of  the 
best  ones  were  cut  to  pieces,  which  is  the  natives’  custom 
in  order  to  prevent  a vessel,  when  she  once  gets  on  shore 
ever  getting  away  again.  The  English  mail  which  I had 
in  my  charge  comprised  three  bags  and  two  boxes,  and 
was  from  the  wreck  of  the  bark  Tyne , at  Port  Nicholson 
for  London.  This  was  all  broken  open,  and  the  letters 
scattered  in  all  directions  about  the  hold,  and  numbers 
of  letters  were  destroyed  and  stolen.  I have  found  as 
far  as  I can  learn  the  last  of  the  other  mail,  which 
includes  two  bundles  of  letters  very  much  injured  by  the 
dirt  and  water. 

“The  wreck  was  sold  at  public  auction  Tuesday,  Aug. 
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12,  with  four  bidders.  It  was  knocked  down  to  Mr. 
Perry  for  $160.  The  schooner  TJncle  Sam  arrived  and 
took  away  the  remaining  cargo. 

“In  closing  Capt.  Moseley  says,  ‘ After  closing  up  busi- 
ness of  Falco  at  Waikokopoo,  took  my  dunnage  in  com- 
pany with  Mr.  Williams,  the  second  and  third  mates  and 
crew,  and  proceeded  to  Auckland,  the  seat  of  the  govern- 
ment of  Hew  Zealand,  leaving  the  chief  mate  to  look 
out  for  some  few  things  left  of  the  cargo.  We  arrived 
after  five  days’  passage  in  the  schooner  Uncle  Sam , which 
was  the  tender  to  the  Falco , and  was  originally  intended 
to  accompany  her  to  the  islands  of  the  Pacific,  in  charge 
of  the  chief  mate,  Mr.  Walker.’  ” 

Another  Shipwreck 

The  trackless  sea  had  no  terrors  for  Capt.  Moseley,  for 
he  was  twice  shipwrecked  on  a reef  near  Majunga,  Mada- 
gascar. The  accident  happened  on  the  night  of  Aug.  6, 
1855,  and  not  until  Sept.  6,  one  month  later,  was  he  able 
to  reach  Zanzibar.  Capt  Moseley  at  that  time  was  in 
charge  of  the  barque  Peacock , of  and  from  Salem,  and 
while  the  vessel  with  her  cargo  became  a total  loss,  the 
captain  and  the  crew  were  saved  and  reached  Zanzibar 
safe  and  sound.  The  Peacock  was  a fine  vessel  of  302 
tons,  three  years  old,  and  was  owned  by  Capt.  John 
Bertram  and  others.  She  bore  a valuable  freight  and 
with  her  cargo  was  insured  for  over  $600,000. 

Capt.  Moseley  has  left  a brief  but  exceedingly  interest- 
ing account  of  his  experiences,  which  the  Salem  Gazette 
was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain.  The  account  written 
in  a neat  hand  and  in  lead  pencil,  appears  in  a little 
blue  book,  and  is  really  a log  slightly  enlarged  in  order, 
probably,  to  help  the  captain  pass  the  time  away,  quite 
as  much  as  to  serve  as  a history. 

The  book  states:  “On  the  night  of  Aug.  6,  1855,  at 
9 o’clock,  was  wrecked  on  a shoal  about  18  or  20  miles 
to  the  westward  of  Majunga.  Tried  through  the  night 
to  get  the  barque  off,  but  could  not  succeed.  At  daylight 
took  both  boats  and  a little  bread  and  water  and  started 
for  some  place  for  protection.  Arrived  at  Majunga  the 
next  night,  nearly  exhausted  from  hard  pulling  and 
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thirst,  and  found  an  old  fellow  who  kindly  received  ns, 
and  gave  us  his  house  to  stop  in,  and  treated  us  as  well 
as  the  country  afforded. 

“The  next  day  I was  very  unwell,  having  taken  cold 
in  the  boat.  I went  to  see  the  governor,  and  got  him  to 
send  some  assistance  to  save  the  boat  and  cargo,  and  he 
sent  a dhow  with  50  of  his  soldiers  and  other  natives  to 
keep  off  the  natives  about  the  wreck.  Took  out  60  or 
70  bales  of  cotton,  but  found  everything  broken  to  pieces 
or  destroyed  by  the  natives  before  we  got  there.  The 
dhow  arrived  in  Majunga  the  next  day,  but  the  cotton 
saved  was  of  little  use  to  us,  as  the  claims  from  the  people 
were  so  large,  it  left  but  little  for  us,  and  what  was  left 
was  nearly  all  stolen.  I lost  nearly  all  my  clothing  and 
other  things  except  my  instruments,  but  feel  thankful  for 
my  life,  for  if  the  natives  at  the  place  of  the  wreck  had 
made  an  attack  on  us,  we  should  have  all  been  murdered 
as  we  had  no  firearms,  or  way  to  defend  ourselves. 

“The  next  day  sent  two  more  dhows  and  25  canoes 
to  see  if  they  could  save  anything,  but  after  getting  to 
the  wreck  they  commenced  fighting  with  spears  and 
knives  among  themselves,  plundering  and  destroying 
everything,  and  could  save  nothing,  so  to  stop  the  melee 
we  set  the  vessel  on  fire  and  returned  to  Majunga  with 
six  bales  which  were  stolen  as  soon  as  they  were  landed. 
Could  get  no  more  assistance  so  gave  it  up  for  a bad  job. 

“Aug.  11 — Passed  the  day  as  well  as  could  be  expected 
under  the  circumstances,  sleeping  a little,  writing,  etc. 

“Aug.  12  — The  same  old  thing  this  day,  with  very 
little  sleep  at  night,  for  with  mosquitoes,  fleas  and  bed 
bugs  and  anxiety  of  mind  sleep  seems  to  forsake  us.  How 
lonesome  this  would  be  if  I did  not  have  my  mates  for 
company. 

“Aug.  13 — I wish  my  family  could  look  in  upon  us 
and  see  our  situation  with  an  old  dirty  negro  called 
Candlestick  by  name,  for  a cook,  and  a house  to  live  in 
not  fit  for  an  American  pig.  We  form  a motley  group. 
We  make  out  to  keep  from  starving  and  that’s  about  all. 

“Aug.  14 — The  time  drags  heavily,  with  nothing  to 
do,  but  we  are  cheered  up  by  the  anticipation  of  some 
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craft  to  take  us  away  to  Zanzibar  or  some  place,  which 
we  daily  expect. 

“Aug.  15 — Still  the  same  with  many  thoughts  of  our 
homes  and  families,  of  which  we  often  speak.  Time 
appears  to  fly  very  slowly.  Am  very  busy  myself  show- 
ing Candlestick  how  to  cook  a piece  of  corned  beef  and 
tongue.  Had  an  invitation  to  the  governor’s  to  dine,  and 
had  rather  take  a flogging,  but  I suppose  I must  go. 

“Aug.  16  — Went  to  the  governor’s  to  dine,  and  was 
received  by  him  in  person  with  his  forty  or  fifty  attend- 
ants. As  we  approached  him  with  guard  of  soldiers  and 
a full  band  of  4 fiddles  and  8 or  10  tambourines  and 
drums  and  other  hideous  noises,  he  presented  a ridiculous 
appearance,  dancing  a double  shuffle  in  front  of  us.  As 
he  did  so,  and  in  the  midst  of  the  tumult,  we  entered  the 
reception  room.  We  were  then  seated  at  a table  with  his 
officers  and  a host  of  other  negroes,  who  looked  as  they 
were_  dressed  up  a little  after  the  European  style,  more 
like  monkeys  trying  to  imitate  the  white  man  than  any- 
thing else.  The  first  dish  was  silk  worm  soup,  the  next 
baked  beef  and  the  next  roast  goose,  but  I ate  but  little, 
and  that  for  look’s  sake,  and  then  went  home  and  took 
a dose  of  seidlitz  powders  to  clear  my  system  of  the  vile 
stuff. 

“But  it  was  amusing  to  see  the  natives  trying  to  eat 
with  knives  and  forks,  which  is  most  assuredly  not  their 
custom.  They  would  watch  me  and  when  I was  not  look- 
ing they  would  grab  with  their  hands.  The  governor 
sat  at  the  head  of  the  table,  dressed  in  coat  and  panta- 
loons, and  wearing  white  gloves,  which  were  pretty  well 
soiled  by  handling  the  bones,  etc.  After  dinner  we  were 
entertained  by  a great  dance  in  the  yard  by  the  officers 
and  their  squaws,  who  were  dressed  in  European  style, 
with  bonnets  of  all  colors  and  shapes,  with  feathers  and 
flowers  in  them,  and  with  gowns  whose  waists  were  up 
to  their  armpits,  and  barefooted. 

“The  governor  gravely  informed  me  that  they  were 
dressed  after  the  white  man’s  fashion  and  danced  the 
same,  so  I told  him  it  was  all  splendid,  and  he  wanted 
to  know  if  we  had  as  good  in  my  country.  I told  him 
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that  his  was  best,  which  seemed  to  please  him.  After 
the  dance  I told  him  that  I was  extremely  obliged  to 
him  and  left  for  home. 

“Aug.  17 — Another  invitation  to  go  to  the  governor 
at  10  o’clock,  where  we  went,  supposing  it  to  be  some  busi- 
ness. Found  the  governor  dressed  up  in  uniform  like 
a dandy  Jack, -and  all  his  soldiers;  also  a drum  and 
fiddle  band  in  full  blast,  and  horrible  to  think,  we  were 
called  upon  to  witness  the  burning  of  a soldier  for 
desertion. 

“Soon  after  we  arrived  the  prisoner  was  brought  bound 
hand  and  foot  and  laid  down  on  a pile  of  light  combus- 
tible stuff  and  then  a large  lot  was  put  on  top  of  him, 
and  they  gave  three  horrid  yells  for  the  queen  and  applied 
the  match.  The  mass  was  soon  in  flames,  the  poor  wretch 
screaming  with  torment  a few  moments.  At  the  same 
time  the  governor  told  the  rest  of  the  soldiers  if  they 
ever  ran  away  they  would  meet  the  same  fate. 

“This  is  a common  thing  here,  either  burning  or  cut- 
ting the  natives  for  any  disobedience  against  the  queen’s 
orders.  It  is  a pity  she  does  not  die.  She  is  now  eighty 
years  old  and  one  of  the  greatest  tyrants  on  earth.  The 
better  class  of  natives  are  disposed  to  learn  to  read  and 
write,  but  her  orders  are  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  found 
with  books  or  reading;  but  her  son  who  comes  to  the 
throne  on  her  death  is  in  favor  of  teaching  the  natives 
all  the  white  man’s  customs.  There  are  now  some  natives 
who  can  read,  and  who  were  taught  by  the  queen’s  hus- 
band, the  dead  king. 

“Her  name  is  Ranavarlo  and  she  is  worshipped  by 
the  natives  as  a supreme  being,  they  having  no  other. 
Went  back  to  our  house  and  got  some  supper  and  spent 
the  evening  talking  of  home,  and  went  to  bed  to  try  and 
sleep,  but  it  was  a long  night,  the  same  thing  over  and 
over. 

“Aug.  18 — Passed  the  day  in  writing  and  talking  with 
our  landlord.  Very  warm  and  tedious.  Hot  much  sleep 
through  the  night. 

“Aug.  19.- — Two  dhows  arrived,  bound  to  Zanzibar 
and  Barbary,  but  no  chance  for  a passage. 
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“Aug.  20. — Very  warm.  Made  a bargain  with  the 
owner  of  a vessel  to  go  to  Zanzibar  for  $125.  She  is 
to  sail  on  the  24th. 

“Aug.  21. — Same  old  thing,  tired  and  sick  of  doing 
nothing.  Heard  the  governor  was  going  to  give  poison 
to  eight  or  ten  of  his  people  because  he  was  a little  sick, 
but  did  not  know  that  they  were  the  cause  of  it.  So 
he  gives  them  poison  to  clear  out  their  stomachs  and 
make  them  new,  he  says.  It  is  a common  thing  here. 
If  they  die  they  were  bad,  but  if  they  throw  it  up  they 
were  all  right  until  the  next  time. 

“Aug.  22. — Very  warm.  At  10  o’clock  the  governor 
had  seven  slaves  poisoned,  but  they  all  survived  it.  He 
said  they  had  devils  in  their  heads  so  they  must  take 
poison  to  get  rid  of  them.  If  they  died  the  devil  was 
in  them,  but  if  not,  they  were  clear.  It  is  a common 
thing  to  give  poison  and  they  most  always  die.  It  is  a 
liquid  extracted  from  a plant,  and  very  similar  to  opium, 
and  makes  the  natives  crazy  when  they  take  it,  and  they 
vomit  blood,  and  it  has  the  effect  of  making  them  say 
many  things  which  they  would  not  have  dared  to  say 
at  other  times.  And  during  this  time  if  they  say  any- 
thing against  the  queen  they  fall  upon  him  and  beat  his 
brains  out  with  clubs,  and  then  throw  their  bodies  out 
for  the  dogs  and  vultures  to  prey  upon.  They  are  liable 
to  have  to  take  tungee  poison  from  the  governor  down 
to  the  lowest  slave.  Such  is  the  custom  in  Madagascar/’ 

Capt.  Moseley’s  diary  ended  at  this  point.  On  the 
24th  he  sailed  for  Zanzibar,  arriving  there  safe,  Sept.  6. 

Capt.  Joseph  Moseley,  Sr. 

That  Captain  Joseph  Moseley,  Jr.,  should  have  early 
felt  an  inclination  for  the  sea  was  only  natural.  His 
father,  Capt.  Joseph  Moseley,  was  a shipmaster.  Of  him, 
E.  Stanley  Waters  thus  writes  in  Volume  IV,  pages  259- 
260,  of  the  Essex  Institute  Historical  Collections : 

“Captain  Joseph  Moseley  was  born  about  1760  in  His- 
tontin,  Horth  Carolina,  a town  which  lies  near  the  Vir- 
ginia border.  He  was  skilful  and  faithful  in  his  pro- 
fession, so  that  his  services  were  sought  by  some  of  the 
largest  merchants  of  the  time.  He  was  for  several  years 
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in  the  employ  of  William  Gray,  Jr.,  of  Salem.  In  1795, 
he  commanded  the  schooner  Active , belonging  to  Ichabod 
Nichols  and  Benjamin  Hodges,  on  a voyage  to  St.  Peters- 
burg, Russia.  (This  vessel  must  not  be  confounded  with 
the  ship  Active , built  in  Salem  in  1799.) 

“Captain  Moseley’s  last  voyage  was  made  in  the  ship 
Enterprise  in  1799.  In  March  of  that  year,  he  was  hailed 
by  a privateer  which  showed  Dutch  colors.  Having 
mounted  an  elevation  on  the  deck,  he  stood,  with  the 
trumpet  at  his  mouth  to  return  an  answer,  when  a shot 
from  the  privateer  shattered  the  trumpet  and  struck  him 
in  the  head.  Falling  back,  he  gasped  out  the  words,  “I 
am  a dead  man,”  and  expired  in  the  arms  of  his  men. 
When  the  privateer  captain  came  aboard  the  Enterprise 
and  discovered  the  innocent  character  of  the  Enter- 
prise his  regret  was  excessive,  especially  when  he  dis- 
covered that  Capt.  Moseley  was  an  old  acquaintance  and 
one  who  had  been  in  port  with  him.  His  only  excuse 
was  that  he  thought  the  vessel  was  an  Englishman  under 
American  colors.” 

Capt.  Moseley  was  a member  of  the  Salem  Marine 
Society,  which  he  joined  October  31,  1793,  and  of  Essex 
Lodge,  A.  F.  and  A.  M.,  of  Salem.  He  was  only  40  years 
of  age  when  he  was  killed. 

Historic  Voyage  to  the  Feejees 

In  the  large  collection  of  log  books  owned  by  the 
Institute  is  a log  book  of  an  early  voyage  to  the  Feejees. 
While  it  does  not  contain  anything  of  a thrilling  nature, 
yet  it  records  in  the  usual  manner,  the  daily  happenings 
on  shipboard.  The  log  was  kept  by  Capt.  Henry  Archer, 
Jr.,  and  is  that  of  the  barque  Pallas , of  which  he  was 
master.  The  vessel  sailed  from  Salem,  Sept.  5,  1834, 
and  at  midnight  March  5,  1835,  sighted  Cavou,  bearing 
W.  S.  W. ; March  13,  at  daylight,  sighted  Lacquato, 
western  part  of  Apollo,  East  Taboucelly,  N.  S.  W.  For 
several  days,  the  pages  are  marked  simply  “trading.” 

“October  4,  1835,  after  a long  stay,  at  the  Feejees,” 
writes  Capt.  Archer,  “we  are  about  leaving,  after  trying 
every  way  to  please  the  native  chiefs  by  giving  them 
presents,  and  they  would  not  ‘fish’  any  more.” 
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The  log  does  not  state  for  what  port  or  ports  the  vessel 
was  bound,  but  on  May  29,  1835,  the  Pallas  sailed  for 
Boston;  the  last  entry  is  on  Oct.  3,  1835,  off  Nantucket 
Shoals.  An  outline  of  a coffin  is  drawn  under  date  of 
July  6,  1835,  on  the  top  of  which  is  written  “Charles 
Steams,”  and  below  it  “died  at  9 P.  M.”  Capt.  Archer 
did  not  state  whether  or  not  Steams  was  a Salem  boy. 

Ship  “Active” 

William  Leavitt,  in  his  interesting  contribution  to  the 
Historical  Collections  of  the  Essex  Institute,  page  211, 
volume  seven,  on  “Materials  for  the  History  of  Ship- 
building in  Salem,”  writes  as  follows: 

“The  Ship  Active  was  altered  into  a barque  in  1803, 
and  in  March,  1810,  was  made  into  a brig.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May,  1810,  William  P.  Richardson,  master,  she 
sailed  on  her  famous  voyage  to  the  Feejee  Islands  and 
Canton,  and  on  her  return  arrived  at  Salem  on  Friday, 
March  27,  1812  (118  days’  passage),  having  made  one 
of  the  greatest  voyages  ever  made  from  Salem.  This 
was  a new  enterprise  in  those  days,  and  was  eminently 
successful,  and  was  the  first  trading  voyage  to  these  islands 
from  Salem.  When  the  war  (1812?)  came  on,  she  was 
sold  to  Pickering  Dodge  (one  of  the  most  eminent  mer- 
chants of  Salem,  who  owned  the  largest  and  finest  ships 
of  his  time,  and  who  also  built  two  of  the  elegant  man- 
sions on  Chestnut  street)  for  10,200  dollars.  He  sent  her 
to  St.  Salvador,  under  the  command  of  Capt.  Nathan 
Cook.  There  she  was  put  under  the  Portuguese  flag,  and 
continued  through  the  war  to  trade  between  Salem  and 
St.  Salvador,  Edward  Barnard  being  the  master.  She 
was  finally  sold  in  St.  Salvador,  and  became  Portuguese 
property  entirely.” 

Custom  House  Re  coeds 

The  Active  seems  to  have  had  a large  number  of  owners 
prominent  in  the  commercial  annals  of  Salem.  Her  sev- 
eral registers  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  are  as  follows: 

Active , ship,  206  tons,  built  in  Salem,  1799.  Altered 
to  a barque  in  1803.  Altered  to  a brig  in  1810. 

Registered  Nov.  2,  1799,  Ichabod  Nichols,  Benjamin 


Sailed  from  Africa  in  November,  1845,  and  never  heard  from 
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Hodges,  Gamaliel  Hodges,  Edward  Allen,  owners ; George 
Nichols,  master. 

Registered  Sept.  3,  1800,  Ichabod  Nichols,  Benja- 
min Hodges,  Gamaliel  Hodges,  owners;  George  Nichols, 
master. 

Registered  Aug.  24,  1803,  Ichabod  Nichols,  Benja- 
min Hodges,  George  Nichols,  Gamaliel  Hodges,  owners; 
George  Nichols,  master. 

Registered  Nov.  7,  1804,  Ichabod  Nichols,  Benjamin 
Hodges,  George  Nichols,  Benjamin  Pierce,  Timothy  Bry- 
ant, owners ; Timothy  Bryant,  master. 

Registered  June  10,  1806,  Jesse  Richardson,  William 
P.  Richardson,  Joshua  Richardson,  owners;  William  P. 
Richardson,  master. 

Registered  Feb.  18,  1807,  Jesse  Richardson,  William 
P.  Richardson,  owners;  William  P.  Richardson,  master. 

Registered  April  1,  1809,  William  P.  Richardson,  John 
Fairfield,  John  Dodge,  owners;  William  P.  Richardson, 
master. 

Registered  March  8,  1810,  William  P.  Richardson, 
John  Dodge,  John  Fairfield,  James  Cook,  owners;  William 
P.  Richardson,  master. 

Registered  March  12,  1810,  Joseph  White,  John  Dodge, 
James  Cook,  William  P.  Richardson,  owners;  William 
P.  Richardson,  master. 

Registered  May  14,  1810,  James  Cook,  John  Dodge, 
William  P.  Richardson,  owners  ; William  P.  Richardson, 
master. 

Registered  May  31,  1810,  James  Cook,  John  Dodge, 
Charles  Saunders,  William  P.  Richardson,  owners;  Wil- 
liam P.  Richardson,  master. 

Registered  Aug.  28,  1812,  Charles  Saunders,  James 
Cook,  Thomas  Saunders,  Nathan  Cook,  owners;  Nathan 
Cook,  master. 

John  Endicott  was  also  registered  as  master  in  1804. 

The  ship  Active  was  built  by  Retire  Becket,  as  we 
glean  from  the  diary  of  Dr.  Bentley,  who  writes  under 
the  date  of  August  3,  1799:  “Becket  launched  a ship 
(Active)  for  Hodges  & Nichols  at  noon  this  day.”  Capt. 
George  Nichols  of  Salem,  in  his  autobiography,  which 
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has  been  published  by  his  granddaughter,  the  late  Miss 
Martha  Nichols  of  Salem,  under  the  title  of  “A  Salem 
Shipmaster  and  Merchant,”  made  most  of  his  important 
voyages  to  India  in  the  ship  Active,  although  he  made 
other  voyages  to  England  and  Europe.  A basin  and 
pitcher,  formerly  belonging  to  Ichabod  Nichols,  and  prob- 
ably ordered  by  him  to  commemorate  the  building  of 
the  Active  in  1799,  a custom  which  at  that  time  to  cele- 
brate unusual  events,  are  still  in  existence.  Both  are 
prettily  decorated,  the  pitcher  with  a painting  of  the 
ship  and  the  basin  with  the  initials  I.  N.  and  scroll  wax 
engraving.  Both  have  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
immediate  family. 

On  her  first  voyage  the  Active  went  to  Bombay,  and 
then  home  to  Salem,  arriving  here  in  1800.  She  was 
commanded  by  Capt.  Timothy  Bryant,  a native  of  Cam- 
bridge, bom  in  1765,  became  a well-known  Salem  ship- 
master, and  died  in  this  city  in  1838.  He  married  Miss 
Lydia  Brookhouse  in  Salem,  in  1786.  Capt.  George 
Nichols  was  joint  supercargo  with  Capt.  Bryant. 

On  the  outward  passage,  in  her  next  voyage,  Capt. 
Nichols,  commander,  the  Active  narrowly  escaped  destruc- 
tion by  fire,  as  related  by  Capt.  Nichols:  “Perceivings 
signs  of  an  approaching  gale,  I desired  the  mate  to  put 
the  ship  in  a position  to  meet  it,  upon  which  he  immedi- 
ately gave  orders  for  all  hands  to  come  on  deck  and  take 
in  sail,  etc.  Mr.  John  Sinclair,  our  third  mate,  was  at 
the  time  below  with  a lighted  candle  in  a candlestick.  In 
his  haste  to  be  first  on  deck  he  very  imprudently  left 
the  burning  candle  on  the  till  of  his  chest.  Walking 
the  deck  soon  after  I saw  a column  of  smoke  coming  from 
the  cabin.  I hurried  down  and  ordered  water  to  be 
handed  to  me.  Everything  in  Mr.  Sinclair’s  chest  was 
on  fire,  but  I filled  the  chest  with  water  and  soon 
extinguished  the  flames.  There  was  a keg  of  from  200 
to  300  pounds  of  powder  within  three  feet  of  the  fire, 
and  had  it  spread  at  all,  we  must  have  inevitably  been 
blown  up.  Everything  conspired  to  make  our  situation 
a truly  alarming  one.  Our  cabin  was  nearly  filled  with? 
combustible  articles.  The  wind  blew  very  fresh,  but  con- 
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tinned  to  increase  in  violence  throughout  the  night  and 
most  of  the  following  day.  All  on  board  agreed  that  it 
was  the  most  terrific  storm  they  had  ever  encountered.” 
This  was  Capt.  Nichols’  first  voyage  as  master,  the  ship 
going  to  Liverpool,  London,  Madeira,  Colombo,  Madras 
and  home.  The  voyage  was  considered  the  greatest  of 
the  time  and  was  highly  successful  financially. 

On  the  third  voyage,  Captain  Nichols  went  in  the 
Active  to  Sumatra,  Manila,  and  Salem,  arriving  home 
in  1903. 

The  fourth  voyage  was  a short  one,  and  was  to  Amster- 
dam and  Emden.  He  sent  the  ship  home  in  charge  of 
the  mate,  Mr.  Slocum,  who  later  became  a shipmaster. 
Captain  Nichols  came  home  in  a sailing  vessel,  com- 
manded by  Captain  Mclsaacs,  landing  in  New  York. 
From  there  he  came  by  packet  to  Providence,  R.  I.,  thence 
to  Boston,  and  arrived  in  Salem,  July  31,  1804,  in  sea- 
son for  breakfast.  This  was  his  last  voyage  to  sea,  and 
as  long  as  he  lived,  he  never  had  a desire  to  cross  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  again.  He  died  in  Salem,  Oct.  19,  1865,. 
in  his  88th  year,  being  then  the  oldest  native-born 
citizen. 

The  success  of  the  ship  Active  did  not  end  with  the 
foregoing  voyages,  for  in  later  years  she  was  destined  to 
make  history  in  the  annals  of  Salem  commerce.  As  be- 
fore stated,  she  was  the  first  Salem  vessel  to  begin  trading 
with  the  Feejee  Islands. 

Under  the  command  of  Capt.  William  Putnam  Rich- 
ardson, then  only  25  years  of  age,  she  sailed  June  1, 
1810,  from  Salem,  for  India.  She  arrived  at  the  Feejee 
Islands  all  right,  traded  there  some  time,  and  sailed  July 
26,  1811,  for  Canton.  He  arrived  home  in  Salem,  March 
27*  1812,  in  118  days  passage  from  Canton,  the  voyage 
occupying  one  year,  nine  months  and  twenty-six  days. 

It  was  not  long  after  this  voyage  before  the  name  of 
Salem  was  as  familiar  to  the  cannibals  of  the  Feejee 
Islands,  and  it  remained  so  for  half  a century,  as  it  was 
to  the  savages  of  Africa  and  Madagascar.  Commercial 
intercourse  with  these  islands  began  about  1806,  it  is 
stated,  probably  by  the  vessels  of  the  great  East  India 
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'Company.  Captain  Richardson  reported  that  he  left  at 
the  Feejee  Islands  July  26,  the  ship  Hunter , Captain 
Rogers,  and  the  brig  Brutus , Captain  Dorr.  The  Brutus 
had  lost  the  chief  officer  and  four  men,  who  were  cut 
off  by  the  natives.  Dec.  19,  1811,  in  the  Straits  of  Sunda 
the  Active  was  boarded  from  the  British  frigate  Leda, 
and  was  treated  very  politely. 

Crew  List 

Also  on  file  at  the  Salem  Custom  House  is  the  follow- 
ing list  of  the  officers  and  crew  of  the  brig  Active,  on 
this  voyage,  which,  luckily,  is  well  preserved.  Special 
Collector  William  J.  Sullivan  found  it  for  the  writer, 
and  gave  permission  to  the  writer  to  make  a copy  of  it, 
which  follows: 

Captain — William  P.  Richardson,  Salem. 

Mate  — J ames  Morrison,  bom  in  Salem ; residence, 
Salem ; height,  5 feet  5 inches ; complexion,  dark ; age, 
31 ; subject  of  United  States. 

Second  Mate  — Benjamin  Vanderford,  Salem,  Salem, 
5 feet  four  inches,  light,  21,  United  States. 

Clerk — Charles  Leavitt,  Hingham,  Salem,  5 feet  5% 
inches,  light,  19,  United  States. 

Carpenter  — Henry  Sicker,  Salem,  Salem,  5 feet  7 
inches,  light,  22a  United  States. 

Seamen 

Thomas  Saul,  Salem,  Salem,  5 feet  2^  inches,  dark, 
22,  United  States. 

William  Ashton,  Marblehead,  Salem,  5 feet  7%  inches, 
dark,  25,  United  States. 

Josiah  Gwinn,  Salem,  Salem,  4 feet  10%  inches,  17, 
United  States. 

William  Richardson,  Salem,  Salem,  5 feet  9 inches, 
dark,  24,  United  States. 

Royal  Prescott,  Groton,  Salem,  5 feet  4%  inches,  light, 
19,  United  States. 

James  H.  Gavett,  Salem,  Salem,  5 feet  5 inches,  dark, 
21,  United  States. 

Nathaniel  Parker,  Andover,  Salem,  5 feet  9%  inches, 
dark,  21,  LTnited  States. 
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James  L.  Hall,  Salem,  Salem,  5 feet  4%  inches,  light, 
17,  United  States. 

Steward  — J ames  Anderson,  Salem,  Salem,  5 feet  5 
inches,  black,  United  States. 

Cook  — Josephus  Kilsey,  Litchfield,  Conn.;  Salem,  5 
feet  5 inches,  yellow,  21,  United  States. 

Boy — Peante  Sanctree,  apprentice  to  Capt.  Richardson. 

Of  the  foregoing,  Benjamin  Vanderford  and  Henry 
Archer  became  shipmasters  as  has  been  noted  in  this 
series  on  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages.”  Thomas 
Saul  was  also  a shipmaster  and  for  many  years  was  an 
officer  at  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem.  Captains  Rich- 
ardson, Vanderford  and  Thomas  Saul  were  members  of 
the  East  India  Marine  Society,  and  Captain  Archer  of 
the  Salem  Marine  Society. 

Capt.  William  P.  Richardson 

Regarding  Captain  Richardson,  the  following  is  gleaned 
from  the  Richardson  Memorial,  compiled  by  John  A. 
Vinton. 

Capt.  William  Putnam  Richardson  was  the  youngest 
son  of  Nathaniel  and  Eunice  (Putnam)  Richardson,  of 
Salem;  born  here,  May  5,  1785;  married,  Aug.  6,  1807, 
Deborah  Lang,  born  Sept.  23,  1785,  daughter  of  Edward 
and  Rachel  (Ward)  Lang. 

He  was  a shipmaster  in  the  East  India  trade,  and 
afterwards  a merchant  in  Salem.  He  was,  at  the  date 
of  his  death,  president  of  the  American  Insurance  Com- 
pany in  that  town. 

While  following  the  seas,  he  visited  some  of  the  islands 
in  the  Pacific  Ocean,  and  performed  an  important  service 
to  the  cause  of  philology,  which  is  acknowledged  in  the 
following  passage  copied  from  the  journal  of  the  Ameri- 
can Oriental  Society,  vol.  1,  No.  1,  p.  52,  Boston,  1843: 

“Among  other  islands,  our  countrymen  first  furnished 
a valuable  vocabulary  of  the  Fiji  language,  which  sup- 
plied an  important  deficiency  in  the  known  vocabularies 
of  the  Polynesian  family  of  languages.” 

The  ensuing  note  then  follows: 

“This  vocabulary  was  collected  in  the  year  1811,  by 
the  late  William  P.  Richardson,  Esq.,  of  Salem,  and  is 
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made  the  subject  of  a particular  notice  and  acknowledge- 
metn  of  the  late  eminent  philologist,  Baron  William  Von 
Humboldt,  to  whom  it  was  communicated  about  twenty 
years  ago,  in  his  great  work  entitled,  Ueber  die  Kaui, 
Sprache  auf  der  Imael  Java;  that  is,  On  the  Berlin,  1836- 
1839.  See  vol.  ii.  p.  29.” 

William  Putnam  Kichardson  died  Sept.  5,  1826,  aged 
41  years,  and  4 months.  His  widow  Deborah  died  March 
4,  1845,  aged  59  years  and  5 months.  Their  remains 
were  deposited  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem. 

Capt.  Benjamin-  Vanderford 

Benjamin  Vanderford,  the  second  mate  of  the  Active 
on  this  voyage,  before  he  closed  his  life  on  the  ocean  had 
a career  that  was  attended  by  more  hardship  than  usu- 
ally falls  to  the  lot  of  seamen.  He  was  a man  of  only 
five  feet  and  four  inches  in  height,  yet  he  rose  to  every 
emergency  that  confronted  him.  On  his  voyage  in  the 
Roscoe , before  mentioned,  he  was  obliged  to  suspend  his 
second  mate,  Benjamin  Thompson,  because  “he  was  inade- 
quate to  perform  the  duties  of  his  office.”  On  October 
26,  he  “put  the  steward,  Augustus  Pornith,  before  the 
mast  for  intoxication.”  But  those  incidents,  while  annoy- 
ing, were  mere  trifles  when  compared  with  a trouble  that 
faced  him  on  June  9,  1822,  when  he  was  called  upon  to 
quell  a mutiny  on  board  the  Roscoe , while  at  the  Feejee 
Islands,  which  he  chronicled  in  the  log  book  as  follows: 

“The  captain,  with  the  intention  of  going  with  one 
boat  for  Myamboor,  in  walking  to  the  forward  part  of 
the  ship,  called  those  who  were  usually  left  on  board  to 
man  the  second  cutter,  and  in  calling  for  Peter  Hill,  the 
answer  was  that  he  would  be  damned  ever  he  would  go 
in  the  boat  on  Sunday,  if  he  could  week  days.  The  cap- 
tain immediately  ordered  him  upon  deck.  In  passing  up 
the  fore  scuttle,  the  captain  put  his  hand  on  Hill’s  shoul- 
der, which  was  returned  with  a blow  at  the  captain. 
Capt.  Vanderford  immediately  ordered  Hill  to  be  put  in 
irons.  A resistance  was  made  by  Hill  as  well  as  by  a 
major  part  of  the  crew,  headed  by  William  M.  Pierson, 
who  appeared  much  in  evidence  at  the  meeting.  After 
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considerable  contention,  the  order  was  executed  by  the 
officers  of  the  ship.  The  crew  refused  assistance.” 

How  long  Hill  was  kept  in  irons  is  not  stated,  but  on 
June  10,  the  next  day,  the  captain  records  in  his  journal, 
“all  hands  employed  in  bending  sails.” 

When  Commodore  Wilkes  went  on  his  famous  explor- 
ing expedition,  he  took  with  him,  as  pilot  and  inter- 
preter, Capt.  Vanderford,  who  had  made  many  voyages 
to  the  Feejee  Islands,  and  who  was  familiar  with  the 
customs  and  languages  of  the  natives.  Capt.  Vanderford 
died  on  board  the  United  States  ship  Vincennes,  March 
23,  1842,  on  the  passage  home,  and,  the  commodore,  writ- 
ing of  him,  says:  “During  the  cruise  I had  often  experi- 
enced his  usefulness.  He  had  formerly  been  in  command 
of  various  vessels  sailing  from  Salem,  and  had  made  many 
voyages  to  the  Feejee  Islands.  During  our  stay  there, 
he  was  particularly  useful  in  superintending  all  trade 
carried  on  to  supply  the  ship.” 

Captain  Vanderford  was  bom  in  Salem,  in  1788,  12 
years  after  the  declaration  of  independence  of  the  United 
States.  He  received  his  education  in  the  public  schools, 
and  probably  went  to  sea  when  a mere  lad,  for,  at  the 
age  of  22,  he  was  second  mate  of  the  brig  Active . In 
1819  he  was  master  of  the  ship  Indus,  of  Salem,  owned 
by  John  Dodge  and  Israel  Richardson,  on  a voyage  to  the 
Feejees,  and  later  was  master  of  the  ship  Clay,  owned 
by  N.  L.  Rogers  & Brothers.  Four  grandnieces  of  the 
captain  are  living  and  reside  in  Salem,  Danvers,  Ipswich 
and  Boston.  The  captain’s  body  was  not  brought  home 
for  burial,  but,  in  Harmony  Grove  Cemetery,  Salem,  a 
memorial  shaft  has  been  erected,  bearing  the  following 
inscription : 

IN  MEMORY  OF 

BENJAMIN  VANDERFORD, 

AN  OFFICER  OF  THE 
UNITED  STATES  EXPLORING  EXPEDITION, 

AND  FOR  MANY  YEARS  A SHIPMASTER  FROM  SALEM, 

OF  GREAT  EXPERIENCE  AMONG  THE  ISLANDS  OF 
THE  PACIFIC  OCEAN.  AFTER  A LIFE  OF  INCIDENT, 
HARDSHIP  AND  PERIL,  HE  DIED  AT  SEA,  ON  BOARD 

United  States  Ship  Vincennes 

MARCH  22,  1842, 

AGED  64  YEARS. 
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Commodore  Wilkes  was  also  indebted  to  another  Salem 
captain  for  bringing  one  of  the  vessels  of  his  squadron, 
the  Peacock , safe  into  port,  on  July  12,  1840.  Capt. 
Eagleston,  who  was  trading  there  at  the  time,  rendered 
him  this  important  service.  The  Commodore,  in  his 
report  to  the  United  States  government,  says:  “The 
squadron  is  much  indebted  to  Capt.  Eagleston  for  his 
attention  and  assistance.  I am  also  indebted  to  him  for 
observations  relating  to  gales.” 

Capt.  Thomas  Saul 

For  the  sake  of  those  who  did  not  know  Captain  Saul, 
for  he  was  one  of  those  famous  characters  for  which 
Salem  has  been  noted  in  the  past,  the  following  notice 
of  him,  on  his  passing,  is  taken  from  the  Salem  Gazette , 
of  Friday,  Jan.  29,  1875: 

“Capt.  Thomas  Saul,  whose  familiar  face  has  been  so 
well  known  in  this  community,  died  on  Wednesday  night 
(Jan.  27,  1875),  at  the  age  of  eighty-seven  years.  Though 
for  many  months  his  step  has  been  more  feeble  than 
formerly,  his  prim  figure  nevertheless  moved  about  with 
a degree  of  activity  that  was  out  of  proportion  to  his 
years,  and  until  quite  a recent  period  he  has  attended 
to  his  duties  as  an  officer  of  the  court,  which  he  had  filled 
for  about  thirty  years.  He  was  rarely  seen  to  smile,  but, 
in  conversation,  was  found  to  be  more  social  and  com- 
municative than  his  appearance  and  general  bearing  would 
indicate. 

“His  father  came  from  the  Channel  Islands,  but  he 
(Capt.  Saul)  was  born  in  Salem.  He  was  among  the 
very  first  to  go  to  the  Feejee  Islands  from  Salem,  on 
June  1,  1810,  with  Capt.  William  P.  Richardson  in  the 
brig  Active.  He  was  afterwards  captain  of  several  ves- 
sels in  the  East  India  trade,  including  the  brig  Jane , 
about  the  year  1822.  On  his  retirement  from  the  sea, 
he  was,  for  some  time,  toll  gatherer  on  the  Salem  Turn- 
pike, and  was,  at  another  period,  one  of  the  night  watch. 

“For  the  last  thirty  years  he  was  a constable  at  the 
County  Court  House,  and  was  held  in  high  esteem  by 
the  officers  of  the  Courts  for  his  faithfulness  and  efficiency. 
He  was  at  the  time  of  his  death  the  oldest  living  member 
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of  the  East  India  Marine  Society,  which  he  joined  in 
July,  1820.  He  was  elected  Secretary  in  1846,  a posi- 
tion he  continued  to  hold  until  his  death.  He  was  Super- 
intendent of  our  somewhat  famous  museum  up  to  the  time 
when  it  passed  into  the  management  of  the  Peabody 
Academy  of  Science.”  (The  Museum  is  now  legally 
incorporated  as  the  Peabody  Museum  of  Salem.) 

Capt.  Saul  was  reported  at  Batavia,  Sept.  6,  1818,  and 
also  on  August  6,  1819,  as  master  of  the  brig  Jane , a 
vessel  built  in  Hew  York,  in  1817,  and  registered  at  the 
Salem  Custom  House,  Feb.  1,  1820.  Her  owners  were 
Willard  Peele,  James  Skinner,  Richard  Wheatland  and 
Benjamin  Dodge. 

Barque  Zotoff 

The  barque  Zotoff , the  “old  Soft  Tack,”  as  she  was 
nicknamed  by  the  sailors  of  her  time,  made  four  voyages 
from  Salem  to  the  Eeejees,  under  command  of  Capt.  Ben- 
jamin Wallis.  On  the  last  two  voyages,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis 
(Cook)  Wallis,  the  captain’s  wife,  was  a passenger,  and 
she  wrote  a most  interesting  book,  now  in  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute library,  entitled  “Life  in  Eeejee,  or,  Five  Years 
among  the  Cannibals.”  She  relates  many  thrilling  experi- 
ences, and  also  describes  the  perils  encountered  by  white 
people  visiting  that  portion  of  the  globe.  Her  first  voy- 
age consisted  of  visiting  the  Feejees,  trading  there  and 
then  going  on  to  Manila  and  home  to  Hew  York,  and 
the  second  was  from  Hew  York,  to  the  Feejees  and 
Manila  and  home  to  Salem.  Mrs.  Wallis  told  of  seeing 
the  barque  Samos , of  Salem,  Capt.  Archer;  the  barque 
Pilot , Capt.  Hartwell ; the  brig  Tim  Pickering  of  Salem, 
which  was  wrecked  out  there,  and  the  barque  Catherine , 
Capt.  Charles  Wirgman  of  Salem.  On  the  last  voyage, 
J.  F.  Lovett  was  mate  and  C.  Fornis,  second  mate.  On 
her  second  voyage,  on  the  passage  home,  Mrs.  Wallis 
writes:  “The  ship  Samuel  Russell  (an  extreme  clipper, 
by  the  way),  nine  days  from  Canton  for  Hew  York, 
passed  by  us  with  the  speed  of  a steamer.  Some  of  our 
sailors  held  out  a line  (rope)  for  her  to  take  us  in  tow. 
Again,  the  ship  Vancouver , from  Canton  for  Boston, 
passed  us.  I never  before  saw  so  much  sail  on  a ship.” 
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Mrs.  Wallis’  descriptions  of  lier  five  years  in  the  Fee- 
jee  Islands  as  recorded  in  her  journals,  day  by  day,  al- 
though seeming  incredible,  are  absolutely  true.  She 
denies  hyperbole.  She  relates  scenes  of  the  natives  going 
in  their  war  canoes  and  also  marching  with  their  war 
clubs  and  spears  against  neighboring  tribes  to  engage  in 
battle,  of  the  subsequent  destruction  by  fire  of  homes, 
and  the  ruthless  murder  of  men  and  women,  after  which 
“the  cannibals  each  other  ate.”  She  relates  one  instance 
of  where  a sick  young  woman,  with  no  hopes  of  getting 
well,  was  buried  alive,  after  she  had  been  thrown  alive 
into  a grave  and  held  there  until  her  body  was  covered. 
On  the  other  hand  Mrs.  Wallis  describes  the  grand  work 
of  the  missionaries  in  converting  the  natives  and  causing 
them  to  live  Christian  lives. 

In  Volume  Two  of  this  series  the  story  is  related 
that  Capt.  Hartwell  and  First  Mate  Charles  H.  Allen 
of  the  barque  Pilot,  of  Salem,  were  invited  to  a feast 
of  human  flesh  while  at  the  Feejees,  after  a battle 
between  two  tribes,  but  which  they  very  properly  de- 
clined. These  are  gruesome  details,  but  they  are  related 
here  to  show  the  perils  encountered  by  the  early 
navigators  from  Salem.  Mrs.  Wallis  endeavored  in  no 
way  to  weave  any  romance  into  her  book,  but  rather 
to  tell  of  matters  as  she  had  seen  them  and  of  others  that 
she  learned  first  hand  from  eye-witnesses.  Due  to  influ- 
ence of  missionaries,  cannibalism  long  since  ceased  at  the 
Feejees. 

In  writing  of  her  husband’s  laying  in  stores  for  the 
Zotoff,  she  told  of  his  buying  bananas  and  other  fruits. 
The  papers  several  months  ago  stated  that  the  Islands 
have  been  falling  into  a state  of  depression  owing  to  the 
loss  of  their  banana  market,  in  Australia,  Trade  Com- 
missioner E.  G.  Pauly,  Melbourne,  informs  the  Depart- 
ment of  Commerce.  In  former  years  Australia  was  the 
Feejee’s  best  customer  for  this  commodity,  taking  about 
half  a million  dollars’  worth  annually.  Since  Australia 
increased  a duty  of  one  penny  a pound  at  the  instance 
of  the  Queensland  growers,  imports  of  that  commodity 
from  Feejee  have  dropped  from  almost  nothing.  Some 


From  a water-color  painting  owned  by  the  late  Arthur  W.  West 
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of  the  planters  of  the  Islands  have  considered  turning 
to  pineapple  cultivation. 

“In  1846,”  says  Osgood  and  Batchelder’s  “Sketch  of 
Salem,”  “Salem  had  six  vessels  engaged  in  trade  with 
the  Feejee  Islands.  The  usual  voyage  was  from  Salem 
to  the  Feejee  Islands,  where  the  vessel  would  remain  col- 
lecting the  beche-de-mer,  a sort  of  sea  slug  found  on  the 
reefs  and  in  shallow  water,  and  after  drying  and  pre- 
paring them  for  the  market,  carry  them  either  to  Manila 
to  exchange  for  sugar  and  hemp,  or  to  China  to  exchange 
for  tea,  the  voyage  usually  consuming  about  two  years. 
Salem  almost  monopolized  this  trade,  and,  in  a work, 
written  in  London,  in  1858,  by  Thomas  Williams  and 
James  Calvert,  missionaries  at  these  islands,  it  is  stated 
that  the  traffic  in  sandalwood,  tortoise  shell  and  beche-de- 
mer,  ‘has  been  and  still  is,  chiefly  in  the  hands  of  Ameri- 
cans from  the  port  of  Salem.’ 

“The  seamen  of  Salem,  visiting  these  islands  were  ex- 
posed to  peril  of  their  lives  from  the  ignorant  and  deceit- 
ful natives,  and  to  disaster  to  their  ships  from  hidden 
reefs,  of  the  existence  of  which  they  were  unaware.  In 
August,  1830,  the  brig  Fawn , James  Briant,  master,  and 
owned  by  Robert  Brookhouse,  was  lost  at  the  Feejee 
Islands,  and  Capt.  Charles  Millett  of  the  ship  Clay , of 
Salem,  gave  Captain  Briant  and  crew  a passage  to 
Manila.” 

Through  the  generosity  of  Stephen  W.  Phillips  the 
Peabody  Museum  of  Salem  received,  in  1923,  a gift  of 
a valuable  collection  of  objects  from  Yanikoro  and  some 
of  the  surrounding  islands  of  the  Santa  Cruz  group,  of 
which  the  late  John  Robinson  wrote  for  the  Salem  News , 
as  follows : “This  group  is  situated  in  the  western  Pacific 
a little  to  the  west  of  the  Fiji  group.  The  natives  are  not 
Polynesians,  such  as  inhabit  most  of  the  islands  of  the 
eastern  Pacific,  but  Melanesians;  that  is  the  dark-colored, 
woolly-haired  race  that  inhabit  the  islands  north  of  Aus- 
tralia, like  the  Solomon  Islands  and  the  Hew  Hebrides. 
They  represent  a much  lower  form  of  civilization  than 
the  true  Polynesian,  but  some  of  their  objects  are  very 
beautifully  made.  This  collection  was  made  many  years 
ago  and  probably  no  such  collection  of  objects  from  these 
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islands  will  ever  come  on  the  market  again  as  the  few 
remaining  natives,  only  some  80  on  Vanikoro,  have 
adopted  the  customs  of  civilized  life  to  a large  extent. 
The  entire  collection  was  obtained  jointly  for  the  Pea- 
body Museum  of  Salem  and  the  Peabody  Museum  of 
Archaeology  and  Ethnology  of  Harvard  University,  and 
the  objects  have  been  divided  between  them.  Taken  in 
connection  with  the  Melanesian  objects  already  in  its 
museum,  this  makes  the  Salem  collection  one  of  the  note- 
worthy ones  of  the  country. 

“The  group  of  islands  around  Vanikoro  have  a pathetic 
interest.  They  were  discovered  by  Mendana  in  1595  and 
in  1788  this  island  was  the  scene  of  the  loss  of  LaPerouse, 
who  was  sailing  on  a voyage  of  discovery  in  the  Pacific 
in  an  attempt  of  the  French  government  to  emulate  the 
British  discoveries  of  Captain  Cook.  LaPerouse  after  a 
short  stop  in  Australia  sailed  away  to  the  north,  and  he 
and  his  men  were  never  seen  again.  Many  expeditions 
were  fitted  out  to  ascertain  their  fate,  and  finally  Patrick 
Dillon,  a chivalrous  Irishman,  who  induced  the  East 
Indian  Company  to  furnish  him  a ship  for  this  purpose, 
discovered  objects  from  LaPerouse’s  ships  on  that  island 
of  Vanikoro  and  learned  that  the  French  discoverer  had 
been  wrecked  there  and  all  his  men  massacred  years  be- 
fore. The  group  is  a small  one  and  of  little  economic 
importance  hut  as  one  of  the  western  points  of  Melanesian 
civilization  it  has  considerable  ethnological  interest. 

“The  collection  includes  160  objects  including  clubs  for 
dancing  and  for  war ; hows ; arrows  for  war  and  for  shoot- 
ing the  flying-fox,  a large  fruit-eating  bat;  paddles;  bail- 
ers for  canoes,  and  food  bowls,  hollowed  from  pieces  of 
hard  wood  by  fire  and  finished  with  tools  of  stone  and 
shell;  fishing  lines  with  cobweb  hooks.  In  using  these 
the  line  is  attached  to  the  tail  of  a kite  made  from  a large 
fan  palm  leaf  which  is  flown  from  a canoe.  The  cob- 
web trails  along  the  surface  of  the  water  and  when  the 
fish  snaps  it  the  web  becomes  entangled  in  the  gills  and 
the  fish  is  then  drowned  or  speared  from  the  canoe.  There 
are  baskets,  pouches,  mats,  belts,  the  only  clothing  worn ; 
an  old  piece  of  native  money  in  the  form  of  a belt  of 
fibre  interwoven  with  red  feathers  of  parrots.  This  is 
used  only  by  the  natives  of  the  island  of  ISTdeni  for  bar- 


From  water-color  in  the  Peabody  Museum 
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tering  for  women  with  the  natives  of  the  Swallow  group. 
A belt  made  of  small  discs  of  shell  and  cocoanut  shell 
strung  alternately  on  cocoanut  fibre  cords  in  parallel  rows 
which  is  the  clothing  of  a chief’s  wife;  hair  combs  of 
tree  fern  wood  worn  by  both  men  and  women;  a breast 
ornament  made  of  a large  clam  shell  with  decoration  of 
turtle  shell;  earrings  and  nose  rings  of  turtle  shell;  shell 
armlets  ; shell  spoons  and  numerous  other  objects.  These 
are  now  temporarily  arranged  in  Ethnology  hall  in  the 
cases  on  either  side  of  the  large  Hawaiian  idol.  The 
museum  is  to  he  congratulated  upon  obtaining  this  addi- 
tion to  its  almost  unrivalled  Pacific  collections.” 

Sketches  of  Capt.  Stephen  Phillips  and  his  son,  Hon. 
Stephen  C.  Phillips,  have  already  been  given  in  this 
series  on  “Salem  Vessels  and  Their  Voyages.”  Both 
were  merchants  of  considerable  activity  and  owned  many 
vessels.  The  Eliza  was  built  especially  for  them  and 
appears  to  have  been  the  favorite  ship  of  the  captain. 
She  kept  the  seas,  says  Stephen  Willard  Phillips,  for 
26  years  almost  continuously,  rounding  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  17  times,  and  Cape  Horn  six  times,  and  sailing 
around  the  world  three  times.  Her  masters  were  Capt. 
William  Osgood,  Capt.  Allen  Putnam,  Capt.  Samuel 
Groce,  Capt.  George  Pierce  (uncle  of  former  President 
Charles  S.  Kea  of  the  Salem  Savings  Bank),  Capt.  John 
D.  Winn  and  Capt.  Charles  H.  Allen. 

The  Phillips  family  have  long  been  identified  with 
the  old  Salem  Marine  Society;  Capt.  Stephen  Phillips 
joined  Jan.  28,  1798;  and  his  son,  Hon.  Stephen  C. 
Phillips,  became  a member  June  26,  1828.  Hon.  Stephen 
H.  Phillips,  grandson  of  the  Captain,  did  not  join  the 
society,  but  turned  to  the  law  and  became  eminent  in 
that  profession.  He  became  city  solicitor  of  Salem, 
attorney  general  of  Massachusetts,  attorney  general  of 
and  minister  of  foreign  affairs  at  the  Hawaiian  Islands. 
Stephen  Willard  Phillips  of  Salem  and  James  Duncan 
Phillips  of  Salem  and  Topsfield,  great-grandsons  of  Capt. 
Phillips,  and  Stephen  Phillips,  Jr.,  of  Salem,  great- 
great-grandson  of  Captain  Phillips,  are  today  members 
of  the  Salem  Marine  Society,  thus  continuing  the  family 
membership  record  in  that  organization  from  Jan.  28, 
1798,  to  the  present. 
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The  ship  that  the  Adventurers  built  was  the  Little 
James.  The  Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England 
note  under  21  January,  1622/3,  that  “Emanuell  Altam 
goeth  captain  in  the  new  pinnace  built  for  Mr.  Peirce’s 
plantation,”  this  entry  apparently  recording  a licence 
issued  to  him.43 

On  25  February  is  this  further  entry:  “Whereas  the 
Adventurers  for  Mr.  Peirce’s  plantation  exhibited  their 
petition  for  the  altering  of  some  part  of  the  licence  granted 
for  the  Little  James  to  Emanuel  Altham,  captain,  viz. 
that  in  consideration  of  many  crosses  and  losses  by  them 
lately  sustained  they  might  have  to  themselves  the  moiety 
(formerly  reserved  unto  the  Council)  all  such  prizes  as 
they  should  seize  and  lawfully  take  upon  the  coasts  of 
New  England  as  by  the  position  [ ? petition]  and  licence 
appeareth.  It  is  ordered  and  agreed  accordingly  and  a 
licence  is  now  sealed  and  signed  by  Robert  Warwick, 
Ferd  Gorges,  Sam1  Argali,  and  the  former  licence  is  can- 
celled in  the  presence  of  the  said  Council.”44  Bradford 
in  his  History  treats  at  length  of  the  trouble  caused  by 
this  alteration  of  the  licence;  Mr.  Ford  quotes  letters 
on  this  subject  from  Altham  and  Bridges. 

The  case  brought  in  the  High  Court  of  Admiralty  by 
two  sailors  who  claimed  that  they  had  been  engaged  to 
capture  ships  and  take  prizes  but  not  to  work  on  a coast- 
ing vessel,  caused  the  preservation  of  Bradford’s  famous 

43  Op.  cit.,  p.  31.  Mr.  Ford  thinks  that  the  Little  James  may 
have  been  built  by  the  Council  for  New  England  as  one  of 
those  “to  be  upon  the  coasts  for  the  defence  of  merchants  and 
fishermen  ( Bradford , I.  314n.),  but  it  is  distinctly  stated  that 
it  was  built  for  that  particular  plantation  and  the  next  refer- 
ence proves  it  to  have  been  the  ship  to  which  Peirce  refers  as 
built  by  the  Adventurers. 

44  Op.  cit.,  p.  40.  Samuel  Altham  is  given  instead  of  Emanuel. 
The  “crosses  and  losses,”  a phrase  so  frequently  used  in  connec- 
tion with  the  affairs  of  the  Plantation,  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  connected  with  the  barrels  of  meal  at  Norwich. 

(360) 
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letter  of  8 September,  1623. 45  In  bis  History  Bradford 
prefaces  his  account  with  “a  word  about  the  pinnace 
spoken  of  before,  which  was  sent  by  the  adventurers  to 
be  employed  in  the  country,”  and  there  is  no  question  as 
to  its  identity  with  the  Little  James. 

Regarding  the  ship  purchased  by  Peirce  on  Bourne’s 
advice,  Captain  John  Smith  writes:  “To  supply  them  at 
Plymouth,  this  16  October  [1622]  is  going  the  Paragon 
with  67  persons  and  all  this  is  done  by  private  men’s 
purses,”  and  after  describing  the  many  advantages  to  be 
obtained  in  New  England  and  the  efforts  of  the  Dutch 
and  French,  he  adds:  “To  conclude,  were  it  not  for  Mr. 
Peirce  and  a few  private  adventurers  with  him,  what 
have  we  there  for  all  these  inducements?”46  And  else- 
where he  says : “The  Paragon  with  thirty-seven  men,  sent 
to  relieve  them,  miscarried  twice.”47 

Peirce’s  account  of  the  first  sailing  runs:  “All  things 
being  finished  and  the  ship  ready  for  the  voyage  I set 
sail  about  October  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty 
and  two  for  and  towards  New  England,  and  being  come 
to  the  Downs  and  riding  there  at  anchor,  the  ship  in  a 
great  storm  sprung  a leak  and  I returned  with  her  to 
London  to  mend  her  and  I,  out  of  my  great  care  and  for 
the  prevention  of  all  further  danger  of  that  kind,  did 
not,  for  the  sparing  of  my  purse,  stop  that  leak  only  but 
brought  her  into  a dock  and  expended  upon  her  and  by 
that  occasion  alone  two  hundred  marks  as  appeareth  by 
my  accounts.” 

The  Adventurers  in  their  letter  of  21  December,  1622, 
to  Bradford,  said  that  the  ship  was  dangerously  leaked  and 
bruised  by  the  tempestuous  storms  “so  as  she  was  fain  to 

45  American  Historical  Review , VIII,  1903. 

46  New  England  Trials. 

47  Generali  Historie ,*  256.  Owing  to  the  difference  in  the  fig- 
ures mentioned  by  Smith,  Mr.  Ford  thinks  that  his  last  refer- 
ence is  to  the  Anne  and  Little  James , but  these  must  have  trans- 
ported more  than  eighty  passengers.  Smith’s  Advertisement  to 
Unexperienced  Planters  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Ford  as  referring  to 
seven  and  thirty  passengers  miscarrying  twice.  Either  he  dis- 
tinguishes between  passengers  and  sailors  or  has  made  a slip 
in  the  figures.  According  to  Peirce’s  statement  the  Adventur- 
ers paid  for  forty-eight  passengers,  and  there  were  sailors 
whose  wages  must  be  paid. 
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be  bad  into  the  dock  and  an  lOOli  bestowed  upon  her,” 
which  agrees  with  Peirce,  except  that  they  substituted 
one  hundred  pounds  for  two  hundred  marks;  they  do  not 
specify  by  whom  the  money  was  paid,  and  as  they  further 
remark  that  the  passengers  were  for  six  or  seven  weeks 
during  this  refitting  “lying  upon  our  charge”  the  inference 
is  that  Peirce  was  correct  in  saying  that  he  spent  money 
upon  her  for  which  he  accounted.  Bradford  informs  us 
that  when  the  ship  was  again  fitted  out  “he  pesters  himself 
and  takes  on  more  passengers  and  those  not  very  good  to 
help  him  to  bear  his  losses.”48  This  accounts  for  the 
increase  of  the  number  on  board  on  their  second  attempt 
from  either  forty-eight  passengers  or  sixty-seven  persons 
to  one  hundred  and  nine  souls. 

On  2 January,  1622-3, 49  Peirce  set  sail  a second  time, 
but  when  he  had  gone  almost  half  the  way,  and  that  very 
successfully  it  pleased  God  to  raise  such  a tempest  as  that 
for  the  safety  of  the  ship,  goods  and  lives  of  the  poor 
passengers,  so  lamentably  crying  in  that  heavy  distress, 
many  of  whom  being  women  and  children,  he  was  forced 
by  the  advice  and  common  consent  of  the  master  and 
mariners  to  cut  the  mainmast  by  the  board  and  return, 
with  an  exceeding  great  loss,  into  the  port  of  Portsmouth 
to  refresh  the  passengers  and  to  fit  the  ship  and  furnish 
himself  with  all  things  for  the  prosecution  of  his  voyage. 
He  sent  a messenger  to  London  to  signify  to  the  Adven- 
turers what  great  disaster  by  the  unresistible  power  of 
God  had  befallen  him. 

The  chief  of  the  Adventurers,  presumably  Cushman, 
on  9 April,  1623,  reported  to  the  Planters  this  event: 
“When  I wrote  in  December  I little  thought  to  have  seen 
Mr.  John  Peirce  till  he  had  brought  some  good  tidings 
from  you.  But  it  pleased  God,  he  brought  us  the  woeful 
tidings  of  his  return  when  he  was  half  way  over  by  extreme 
tempest,  wherein  the  goodness  and  mercy  of  God  appeared 
in  sparing  their  lives,  being  109  souls.  The  loss  is  great 
to  Mr.  Peirce,  etc.  and  the  company  put  upon  so  great 
charge,  as  verily,  etc.”50 

48  Bradford,  I.  307. 

49  JUd.,  I.  308. 

50  Bradford,  I.  308. 
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Unfortunately  Bradford  adopts  his  favorite  method  of 
■covering  by  “etc.”  what  he  did  not  care  to  record  for  one 
reason  or  another,  frequently  excluding  information  of 
vital  importance  to  the  understanding  of  the  case  in  hand, 
as  his  Letter  Booh  often  proves.  We  should  be  glad  to 
know  how  much  Cushman  told  him  about  the  events  which 
led  up  to  the  surrender  of  Peirce’s  patent. 

Bradford  gives  a graphic  account  of  the  voyage : “This 
ship  suffered  the  greatest  extremity  at  sea  at  her  second 
return,  that  one  shall  lightly  hear  of,  to  be  saved;  as  I 
have  been  informed  by  Mr.  William  Peirce  who  was  then 
master  of  her  and  many  others  that  were  passengers  in 
her.  It  was  about  the  middle  of  February.  The  storm 
was  for  the  most  part  of  14  days  but  for  two  or  three  days 
and  nights  together  in  most  violent  extremity.  After  they 
had  cut  down  their  mast  the  storm  beat  off  their  round 
house  and  all  their  upper  works;  three  men  had  work 
enough  at  the  helm,  and  he  that  conned  the  ship  before  the 
sea,  was  fain  to  be  bound  fast  for  washing  away ; the  seas 
did  so  over-rake  them,  as  many  times  those  upon  the  deck 
knew  not  whether  they  were  within  board  or  without; 
and  once  she  was  so  foundered  in  the  sea  as  they  all 
thought  she  would  never  rise  again.  But  yet  the  Lord 
preserved  them,  and  brought  them  at  last  safe  to  Ports- 
mouth, to  the  wonder  of  all  men  that  saw  in  what  a case 
she  was  in,  and  heard  what  they  had  endured.”51 

From  this  account  we  learn  an  interesting  fact,  that 
William  Peirce  was  the  master  of  the  Paragon  and  that 
he  impressed  upon  the  Planters  the  seriousness  of  the 
damage,  the  necessity  for  cutting  away  the  mast,  and  the 
injury  sustained.  He  made  the  voyage  to  Hew  England 
very  many  times  and  won  the  approbation  of  Bradford 
because  he  treated  their  passengers  well  and  dealt  very 
honestly  with  them,  and  on  another  occasion  he  says  that 
Peirce  was  skilful  and  diligent  in  his  business  and  was  a 
“very  honest  man  whose  employment  may  do  us  much 
good.”52  He  must  have  been  undeterred  by  his  experi- 
ences on  the  Paragon  as  he  crossed  as  master  of  the  Anne 
which  reached  Plymouth  about  the  end  of  July — the  first 

51  Ibid.,  I.  309. 

52  See  Mr.  Ford’s  note,  Ibid.,  309. 
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vessel  sent  out  by  tbe  Adventurers  after  the  Paragon . 
William  Peirce  long  continued  his  voyages  and  was  killed 
in  1641,  when  taking  supplies  to  the  unfortunate  residents 
on  Providence  Island. 

Although  the  Lord  in  his  mercy  preserved  John  Peirce 
and  his  fellow  passengers,  bringing  them  safe  to  Ports- 
mouth after  their  encounter  with  the  hungry  waves,  the 
Adventurers  had  no  mercy,  requiring  the  uttermost 
farthing  that  they  had  expended  regardless  of  the  great 
loss  inflicted  by  the  aunresistible  power  of  God;”  yet  most 
of  the  passengers  preserved  through  such  great  perils, 
and  themselves  deprived  of  their  personal  possessions 
probably  had  compassion  upon  him. 

On  receiving  the  message  that  Peirce  sent  from  Ports- 
mouth informing  the  Adventurers  of  his  troubles,  expe- 
riences and  losses,  they  were  “so  far  from  commiseration 
and  performing  their  promise  in  bearing  all  losses  accrue- 
ing  by  the  said  voyage  as  that  they  endeavored  to  their 
utmost  his  utter  ruin  and  overthrow,  for  presuming  Peirce 
had  disbursed  more  than  his  whole  estate  about  that  cross 
voyage  as  also  understanding  his  great  dejection  in  respect 
of  the  hand  of  God  upon  his  good  endeavours,  they  took 
their  opportunity  and  sent  four  of  their  number  to  Ports- 
mouth with  certain  new  propositions  which  no  way  con- 
cerned Peirce’s  first  grounds  and  terms  upon  which  he 
went  save  only  one  which  was  that  he  would  prosecute  his 
voyage  with  all  speed  and  to  that  end  they  enjoined  Peirce 
to  fit  himself  and  his  ship  within  fourteen  days  at  the 
furthest — [the  previous  refitting  had  taken  six  or  seven 
weeks  and  the  damage  was  more  serious  this  time] — not- 
withstanding they  saw  his  late  Majesty  had  pressed  at  that 
time  and  in  that  place  all  the  carpenters  in  the  country 
to  fit  out  certain  ships  to  send  to  his  Majesty  that  now  is 
who  was  then  in  Spain — [these  are  the  words  used  by 
Peirce  in  1627] — and  withal  James  Sherley  and  John 
Pocock  and  one  Christopher  Coulson,  William  Collier, 
John  Thornhill  and  Robert  Keayne,  being  Adventurers 
and  Assistants,  sent  down  a writ  out  of  the  Court  of  Ad- 
miralty to  arrest  Peirce,  his  ship  and  goods,  without  any 
just  or  reasonable  cause,  upon  an  action  of  six  hundred 
pounds  if  he  should  refuse  to  submit  to  their  new  proposi- 
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tions,  they  well  knowing  Peirce  in  that  place  to  be  a mere 
stranger  and  therefore  not  able  to  put  in  bail  and  conse- 
quently of  force  must  submit  to  whatsoever  they  pro- 
pounded, unto  which  propositions  for  peace  sake  Peirce 
condescended  as  far  as  possibly  he  could.  But  not  punc- 
tually yielding,  they  arrested  Peirce,  his  ship  and  goods 
without  any  just  cause  of  suit  in  that  behalf,53  but  the  said 
four  messengers  well  perceiving  the  discreetest  sort  of 
passengers  took  knowledge  of  their  bitter  and  harsh  deal- 
ing with  Peirce,  with  much  importunity  at  last  they  were 
contented  that  if  his  brother,  Richard  Peirce,  would  en- 
gage himself  in  six  hundred  pounds,  that  John  Peirce 
should  go  safe  prisoner  to  London  and  there  submit  him- 
self to  prison  at  demand  they  would  accept  his  security 
instead  of  bail,  and  accordingly  Peirce’s  brother  did  en- 
gage himself  for  Peirce,  he,  John,  agreeing,  undertaking, 
and  promising  in  consideration  thereof  to  free  and  save1 
harmless  his  brother  touching  the  same.” 

Bradford  makes  no  reference  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
Adventurers,  it  may  have  been  discreetly  veiled  by  that 
“etc.,”  but  heretofore  the  two  accounts  of  events  have  run 
very  nearly  on  parallel  lines,  and  where  it  has  been  possible 
to  check  them  Bradford  does  not  directly  contradict  Peirce. 
While  the  latter’s  description  of  his  treatment  may  be 
criticized  as  an  ex  parte  statement  of  the  case  it  should  be 
remembered  that  Bradford’s  whole  story  was  an  equally 
ex  parte  statement  and  at  second  hand.  But  at  this  point 
we  have  a scrap  of  independent  corroborative  evidence  in 
the  Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England  in  an  entry 
under  5 May,  1623 : “Mr.  Hopkins  allege th  that  he  hath 
paid  to  Mr.  Peirce  for  transportation  of  himself  and  two 
persons  more  and  likewise  for  his  goods,  which  Peirce 
acknowledgeth,  but  allegeth  that  by  reason  of  his  unfortu- 
nate return,  the  rest  of  the  passengers  that  went  upon  the 
like  conditions  have  been  contented  to  allow  unto  40s  a 
person  towards  his  loss  and  therefore  desireth  Master 
Hopkins  to  do  the  like,  which  Mr.  Hopkins  at  length 
agreed  unto,  so  as  Mr.  Peirce  and  his  Associates  will 

53  No  action  appears  to  have  been  brought  in  the  Court  of 
Admiralty. 
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accept  of  611  for  three  passengers  out  of  2011  his  adven- 
ture which  he  hath  in  their  Joint  Stock.  And  therefore 
they  both  pray  that  the  Council  will  be  pleased  to  write 
to  the  Associates  to  accept  thereof,  which  they  [the  Coun- 
cil] are  pleased  to  do.  A letter  was  this  day  written 
and  signed.”54  And  this  is  confirmed  by  Bradford’s 
letter  of  8 September,  1623 : “ About  Hobkins  and  his 
men  we  are  come  to  this  issue.  The  men  we  retain  in 
the  ‘general/  according  to  his  resignation  and  the  equity 
of  the  thing.  And  about  the  reckoning  of  twenty  odd 
pounds,  we  have  brought  it  to  this  pass,  he  is  to  have 
6h  paid  by  you  there,  and  the  rest  to  be  quit;  it  is  for 
nails  and  such  other  things  as  we  have  had  of  his  brother 
[Stephen]  here  for  the  Company’s  use,  and  upon  promise 
of  payment  by  us,  we  desire  you  will  accordingly  do  it.” 
Peirce’s  statement  that  the  passengers  who  went  on  like 
conditions  paid  211  per  person  is  accepted  as  correct,  which 
goes  to  support  his  statement  about  the  sympathy  received 
from  the  discreetest  sort  of  passengers  who  took  knowledge 
of  the  bitter  and  harsh  dealings  with  him;  while  his 
statement  that  the  carpenters  were  at  this  time  prest  for 
the  King’s  service  is  corroborated  by  Emanuel  Altham’s 
petition  to  the  Council  for  Kew  England  concerning  men 
shipped  in  the  Little  James  who  had  also  been  prest. 

Shortly  after  Peirce  reached  London,  James  Sherley, 
John  Pocock,  William  Collier,  John  Thornhill  and  the 
rest  of  the  adventurers  “to  cover  and  colour  their  unjust 
proceedings  that  the  world  should  take  no  notice  or  knowl- 
edge thereof,  pretended  other  unjust  causes  of  their  said 
arrest  and  made  a great  clamour  against  Peirce  for  some 
supposed  unjust  dealing  touching  the  said  plantation  and 
untruly  pretended  that  he  had  not  fulfilled  his  bargain 
but  broken  some  covenants  and  done  great  wrong  unto 
them  and  that  he  owed  them  great  sums  of  money  and  how 
that  all  that  ever  he  had  was  not  enough  to  satisfy  them.” 
It  would  appear  that  the  bargain  and  covenant  not  ful- 
filled was  the  failure  to  transport  the  passengers  and  goods, 
as  Bradford  says  that  these  sent  by  the  company  he  “took 
in  for  freight,  for  which  they  agreed  with  him  to  be  de- 
54  Op  cit.,  45. 
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livered  here,”55  while  the  great  sums  of  money  would  have 
been  what  they  had  paid  him,  and  the  great  wrong  may 
have  been  the  injury  to  the  plantation  by  failure  to  de- 
liver the  supplies. 

All  which  pretences  of  the  adventurers  “were  altogether 
false  and  to  the  intent  that  with  the  more  colour  they 
might  wrest  Peirce’s  voyage  from  him,  thereby  thinking 
to  free  themselves  from  their  forenamed  agreement  and 
promise  of  hearing  all  loss.  They  therefore  clamourously 
cried  out  against  Peirce’s  ship  that  she  was  so  old  and 
rotten  as  that  she  was  good  for  nothing  but  to  be  pulled 
in  pieces,”  forgetful  apparently  that  they  had  urged  him 
to  buy  it  on  the  advice  of  Robert  Bourne  whom  they  had 
recommended. 

By  all  which  Peirce  “well  perceiving  they  aimed  all  the 
while  at  their  own  ends  though  to  his  ruin,  for  to  prevent 
them  he  offered  them,  day  by  day,  upon  good  security,  to 
compromit  all  differences  and  with  all  expedition  to  make 
ready  his  ship  and  all  things  fit  for  the  prosecution  of 
his  voyage  beyond  all  exception  and  that  in  the  judgment 
of  workmen.  And  not  so  alone  but  [in  order]  to  buy  his 
peace,  and  to  give  them  content,  he  offered  to  employ  his 
own  ship  otherwise  and  hire  another  ship  for  their  use 
provided  the  Adventurers  would  lend  him  but  three  hun- 
dred pounds  for  three  [or?]  six  months  upon  security  of 
three  hundred  pounds  which  he  had  then  in  Joint  Stock 
of  and  with  the  said  Adventurers  touching  the  Plantation, 
which  offer  they  refused  as  not  being  the  ends  they  aimed 
at.  And  therefore,  seeing  by  their  rigorous  courses  they 
could  effect  nothing,  and  withal  perceiving  that  his  brother 
Richard  was  a great  comfort  to  him  in  all  his  troubles, 
James  Sherley  with  the  rest  of  the  Adventurers  endeav- 
ored to  insinuate  themselves  into  the  good  opinion  of  the 
said  Richard,  pretending  unto  him  great  love  unto  John 
and  that  if  Richard  would  procure  John  to  deliver  up  to 
them  the  patent  or  grant  which  he  had  taken  from  the 
President  and  Council  dated  the  twentieth  day  of  April 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  King  James  as  also  his  three 
hundred  pounds  adventure  and  give  over  his  voyage  and 
stand  to  their  courtesy  how  well  they  would  deal  with 

55  Bradford,  T.  306. 
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him,  Richard  should  then  see  their  good  intendments  to- 
wards John  and  how  bountifully  they  would  deal  with 
him. 

“Thereupon  they  drew  a note  or  writing  to  that  effect 
willing  Richard  first  to  subscribe  it  thereby  the  better  to 
induce  John  to  do  the  like  which  being  done  they  sent 
it  to  John  to  underwrite  it  also,  which  note  when  he  saw 
he  not  only  refused  to  subscribe  it  but  with  great  discon- 
tent cancelled  it  and  sent  it  back  again,  yet  afterwards 
in  respect  of  their  large  protestations  prevailed  with  his 
brother  to  enter  into  a bond  of  500u  that  John  should 
deliver  up  the  forenamed  premises  absolutely  into  their 
hands  and  stand  to  their  courtesy  notwithstanding  they 
knew  it  was  against  the  will  and  knowledge  of  John;  by 
colour  of  which  bond  and  other  the  premises,  John  with 
his  ship  and  goods  being  under  arrest,  was  drawn  and 
compelled  to  assign  over  his  said  grant  or  patent  to  James 
Sherley  with  the  acknowledgment  of  the  receipt  of  a 
valuable  consideration  when  there  was  not  any  considera- 
tion at  all  given  or  paid  for  the  same,  by  colour  also  of 
which  bond  and  other  the  premises  they  detained  and  do 
detain  from  John  Peirce  his  adventure  of  three  hundred 
pounds  which  he  would  have  sold  to  supply  his  wants. 

“And  also  the  adventurers  went  down  to  Portsmouth  and 
took  their  goods  out  of  Peirce’s  ship  and  storehouse  there 
and  overthrew  his  voyage  about  which  he  was  so  deeply 
engaged  and  damnified,  by  which  voyage  he  might,  under 
<xod,  have  recovered  all  his  former  losses  that  neither  he 
nor  they  needed  not  to  have  received  any  loss  thereby  and 
when  they  had  brought  their  ends  to  pass  and  taken  all 
the  forenamed  premises  from  him  without  any  recom- 
pense or  consideration,  neither  he  nor  his  brother  could 
prevail  with  them  to  perform  their  agreements  and  prom- 
ises, yet  not  denying  but  delaying  him  from  time  to  time.” 

It  may  have  been  at  this  period — though  we  are  inclined 
to  think  that  it  was  at  an  earlier  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings— that  the  dispute  was  brought  before  the  Council  for 
'New  England.  The  Records  of  the  Council  contain  an 
order,  under  11  March,  1622,  “that  the  clerk  give  notice 
to  Mr.  J ohn  Peirce  to  attend  the  Council  on  Tuesday  next 
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to  answer  such  complaints  as  his  Associates  shall  object/756 
and  on  the  appointed  day,  18  March,  an  entry  runs: 
“Touching  the  petition  exhibited  to  the  Council  by  the 
Adventurers  of  New  Plymouth  in  New  England  against 
Mr.  John  Peirce,  the  patentee  with  whom  they  are  Asso- 
ciates, Mr.  Peirce  and  the  Associates  met,  and  made  sev- 
eral propositions  each  to  other  but  agreed  not.  Where- 
upon they  were  appointed  to  give  meeting  each  to  other 
and  then  certify  the  Council  what  they  concluded  on, 
that  then  such  further  courses  might  be  taken  as  should 
be  meet.7757 

The  week  passed  without  any  conclusion  being  reached 
by  the  parties,  so  they  all  appeared  before  the  Council 
on  March  2 5. 58 

The  Council  then  acted  as  arbitrators  concerning  the 
patent  and  not,  apparently,  concerning  the  “other  differ- 
ences.77 It  should  be  noted  that  nothing  is  said  about  the 
payment  by  the  Adventurers  of  any  sum  for  the  patent 
and  that  the  offers  were  made  by  Peirce.  It  is  to  be 
inferred  from  Peirce’s  complaint  that  the  “other  differ- 
ences77 were  in  regard  to  the  payment  of  a consideration 
for  the  patent,  the  fulfilment  of  their  agreement  under 
Richard’s  bond,  the  refund  of  the  30011  adventured  by 
Peirce,  and  the  claim  for  damages  he  received;  these  ap- 
pear to  have  been  referred  to  the  arbitration  of  four  men, 
probably  all  Adventurers. 

“After  a long  dispute  of  the  differences  between  Mr. 
Jo:  Peirce  and  his  Associates,  it  appeared  that  Mr.  Jo: 
Peirce  obtained  from  the  Council  an  indenture  purport- 
ing a grant  of  certain  lands  in  New  England  for  settling 
of  a plantation  there,  dated  the  first  day  of  June,  A0  1621. 
It  further  appeared  that  upon  the  xxth  day  of  April,  1622, 
Mr.  Jo:  Peirce  granted  Letters  of  Association  unto  the 

56  Op.  cit.,  p.  41. 

57  Ibid.,  p.  43.  Following-  this  is  a reference  to  a letter  from 
the  Mayor  of  Norwich  about  the  detention  of  some  barrels  of 
meal  from  the  Adventurers,  from  which  it  appears  that  their 
agent,  Rounce  of  Norwich,  had  misinformed  the  Council.  This 
does  not  seem  to  have  any  bearing  upon  this  case. 

58  Those  entered  as  present  are : Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges,  Sir 
Samuel  Argali,  Sir  Henry  Spelman,  Mr.  John  Peirce  and  his 
Associates. 
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said  Adventurers,  whereby  he  made  them  jointly  inter- 
ested with  him  in  the  lands  granted  by  the  abovesaid 
indentures. 

“Moreover  it  appeared  that  upon  the  said  xxth  day  of 
April,  1622,  after  the  said  Mr.  Peirce  had  interested 
the  said  Adventurers  in  the  lands  passed  unto  him  by  the 
said  indenture,  that  he  yielded  and  surrendered  up  the 
said  indenture  and  received  up  the  counterpart  thereof, 
and  took  a patent  or  deed  poll  of  the  said  lands  to  him- 
self, his  heirs,  associates  and  assigns  for  ever,  bearing 
date  the  said  xxth  of  April,  1622,  with  which  surrender 
and  new  grant  the  Adventurers  affirmed  that  they  were 
not  privy  unto,  and  therefore  conceived  themselves  de- 
ceived by  Mr.  Peirce,  which  was  the  cause  of  their  com- 
plaint. At  length  by  mutual  consent  of  Mr.  Peirce  and 
and  of  the  said  Adventurers  it  was  ordered  as  f ollow^eth : — 

“Whereas  there  were  several  differences  between  John 
Peirce  citizen  and  cloth  worker  of  London,  and  the  Treas- 
urer and  other  the  Associates  of  him  the  said  John  Peirce, 
that  were  undertakers  with  him  for  settling  and  advance- 
ment of  the  Plantation  of  Plymouth  in  the  parts  of  New 
England;  all  which,  after  the  full  hearing  and  debating 
thereof  before  us,  were  finally  concluded  upon,  by  the 
offer  of  the  said  John  Peirce,  and  mutual  acceptation  of 
the  said  Treasurer  and  company  then  present,  in  the 
behalf  of  themselves  and  the  rest  of  the  said  company, 
that  the  said  Associates  with  their  undertakers  and  ser- 
vants now  settled  or  to  be  settled  in  Plymouth  aforesaid 
should  remain  and  continue  tenants  unto  the  Council 
established  for  the  managing  of  the  foresaid  affairs  of 
New  England,  notwithstanding  a grant  bearing  date  the 
xxth  of  April,  1622,  by  the  said  Peirce  obtained  (without 
the  consent  of  the  said  Associates)  from  the  said  Council, 
contrary  to  a former  grant  to  the  said  Peirce  made  in 
the  behalf  of  himself  and  his  said  Associates,  dated  the 
first  of  June,  1621.  And  so  his  said  Associates,  are  left 
free  to  hold  the  privileges  by  the  said  former  grant  of 
the  first  of  June,  as  if  the  later  had  never  been,  and  they 
the  said  Associates  to  receive  and  enjoy  all  that  they  do 
or  may  possess  by  virtue  thereof.  And  the  surplus  that 
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is  to  remain  over  and  above,  by  reason  of  the  later  grant, 
the  said  Peirce  to  enjoy,  and  to  make  bis  best  benefit  of,, 
as  to  bim  shall  seem  good;  for  performance  whereof  both 
parties  have  submitted  themselves  to  the  authority  and 
pleasure  of  the  said  Council  to  pass  unto  them  new  grants 
for  either  of  their  interests  and  final  determination  of  all 
the  differences  between  them,  agreeable  and  upon  such 
conditions  as  are  usual,  or  as  in  equity  the  Council  shall 
think  fit. 

“Mr.  Sherly,  Treasurer  of  the  said  Adventurers  of  Hew 
Plymouth,  propoundeth  in  the  behalf  of  the  said  Adven- 
turers, that  they  may  have  a patent  for  so  much  as  is 
granted  to  them  in  the  former  indenture  made  to  Mr. 
Peirce,  dated  the  first  of  June,  1621. ”59 

The  result  of  this  agreement  was  promptly  and  trium- 
phantly announced  to  the  Planters  by  Cushman  in  his 
letter  dated  7 April,  1623:  “Mow  with  great  trouble  and 
loss,  we  have  got  Mr.  J ohn  Peirce  to  assign  over  the  grand 
patent  to  the  Company,  which  he  had  taken  in  his  own 
name,  and  made  quite  void  our  former  grant.  I am  sorry 
to  write  how  many  here  think  that  the  hand  of  God  was 
justly  against  him  both  the  first  and  second  time  of  his 
return,  in  regard  he,  whom  you  and  we  so  confidently 
trusted,  but  only  to  use  his  name  for  the  company,  should 
aspire  to  be  lord  over  us  all,  and  so  make  you  and  us 
tenants  at  his  will  and  pleasure,  our  assurance  or  patent 
being  quite  void  and  disannulled  by  his  means.  I desire 
to  judge  charitably  of  him.  But  his  unwillingness  to  part 
with  his  royal  lordship,  and  the  high  rate  he  set  it  at, 
which  was  SOO11,  which  cost  him  but  5011,  makes  many 
speak  and  judge  hardly  of  him.  The  company  are  out 
for  goods  in  his  ship,  with  charge  about  the  passengers, 
64011,  etc.”60 

Here  again,  we  imagine,  Bradford  covered  with  his 
“etc.”  details  which  would  have  been  of  deep  interest  and 
might  possibly  have  modified  the  harsh  judgment  pro- 
nounced. Still,  from  what  is  said  here  no  authority  is 
found  for  the  statement,  made  so  frequently  by  later 

59 Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England  (Deane),  43-45. 
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writers,  that  500n  was  actually  paid  for  the  patent,  nor 
does  the  arbitration  of  the  Council  for  New  England  hint 
at  such  a thing.  Nor  is  it  apparent  upon  what  basis  was 
founded  the  charge  that  the  Adventurers  under  his  royal 
lordship  were  to  be  tenants  at  his  will  and  pleasure.61 

Bradford  thus  comments  on  this  letter:  “These  were 
their  own  words  and  judgment  of  this  man’s  dealings  and 
proceedings,  for  I thought  it  more  meet  to  render  them 
in  theirs  than  in  my  own  words.  And  yet  though  there 
was  never  got  other  recompense  than  the  resignation  of 
this  patent,  and  the  shares  he  had  in  adventure,  for  all 
the  former  great  sums,  he  was  never  quiet,  but  sued  them 
in  most  of  the  chief  courts  of  England,  and  when  he  was 
still  cast,  brought  it  to  the  Parliament.”62  Bradford  ig- 
nores, or  was  perhaps  ignorant  of,  the  bond  and  other 
reasons  Peirce  had  for  pressing  his  suit. 

That  he  continued  his  endeavours  to  obtain  redress  is 
evident  from  Peirce’s  own  words.  He  declares  that  they 
failed  to  perform  their  agreements  and  promises,  “yet 
not  denying  [them]  but  delaying  him  from  time  to  time 
until  at  last  he,  being  wearied  with  words  and  tedious 
delays  for  almost  the  space  of  a year,  and  well  perceiving, 
as  he  always  feared,  their  great  promises  to  his  brother 
to  be  mere  delusions  for  their  own  ends  and  his  circum- 
vention, Peirce,  understanding  of  the  Adventurers  meet- 
ing together,  came  unto  them  desiring  them  to  delay  him 
no  longer  but  [to]  finish  the  difference  between  them 
and  for  that  purpose  put  the  matter  to  arbitrament,  unto 
which  they  all  condescended  save  only  James  Sherley,  who 
willed  Peirce  to  depart  the  room  and  they  would  consider 
of  an  answer,  but  calling  him  in  again  they  utterly  refused 
to  submit  thereunto.  Nevertheless,  afterwards  through 
much  importunity  they  were  contented  and  did  yield  to 
defer  the  ending  [of]  the  differences  between  them  and 
himself  unto  Mr.  John  White,  Mr.  William  Warren,  Mr. 

It  is  worth  while  to  note  that  reference  is  made  to  “our 
assurance  or  patent,”  hinting  that  what  they  at  first  received, 
though  called  a patent,  was  only  an  “assurance”  that  one  would 
be  issued  on  the  fulfilment  of  certain  conditions.  They  asked 
for  the  earlier  grant  which  was  allowed  them,  and  not  the  one 
taken  in  his  own  name. 

62  Bradford,  I.  309. 
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John  Farrar  and  Mr.  Robert  Alden,  but  bonds  being 
made  and  expired  they  refused  to  be  further  bound,  where- 
upon Peirce  petitioned  his  Majesty  who  most  graciously 
referred  the  mediation  thereof  to  a worthy  commission, 
who  were  the  same  persons  amongst  others  pre-elected  on 
both  sides  to  be  arbitrators,  which  Peirce  nominated  there- 
by to  avoid  all  show  of  partiality.  Which  Commissioners, 
notwithstanding  all  that  the  Adventurers  could  say,  de- 
termined that  they  ought  in  conscience  to  give  unto  Peirce 
a competent  recompense  in  respect  of  the  great  losses  he 
had  received  by  the  hand  of  God,  but  the  Adventurers 
refused  to  submit  to  the  censure  of  the  Commissioners 
though  Peirce  offered  to  give  them  good  security  to  stand 
to  their  award,  whereupon  Peirce  requested  James  Sher- 
ley,  John  Pocock  and  John  Thornhill,  in  the  presence  of 
the  Commissioners  that  they  would  be  pleased  to  join  with 
him  and  come  to  a speedy  and  judicial  hearing  in  some 
legal  course  without  protraction  of  time  and  unnecessary 
expense  of  moneys,  he  being  poor  and  no  way  able  to  wage 
law  with  a number  so  many  and  potent.  Unto  which 
they  answered  him  that  they  could  not  tell  whether  they 
would  or  no,  whereupon  the  Commissioners  surceased  to 
travail  any  further  in  the  said  differences.” 

Three,  if  not  all,  the  persons  selected  as  arbitrators 
were  Adventurers  — J ohn  White,  the  Councillor,  Robert 
Alden,  who  is  described  by  Bradford  when  referring  to 
the  agreement  in  1627  under  which  the  Adventurers  sold 
out  to  the  Planters  as  “one  of  our  powerfulest  opposers 
in  this  business,”63  and  John  Farrar,  one  of  the  sons  of 
Nicholas  Farrar  so  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Company;  but  of  William  Warren  we  have  no 
information. 

Many  other  courses  Peirce  took  “for  the  procuring  of  a 
peaceable  end  and  for  the  recovery  of  the  losses  and  dam- 
ages he  hath  sustained  by  the  indirect  and  unjust  dealing 
of  the  Adventurers  by  which  he  hath  been  damnified 
about  two  thousand  pounds  to  his  utter  undoing  besides 
the  damages  he  hath  sustained  in  his  credit  and  reputation 
of  his  honesty  who  formerly  lived  in  good  repute  and  set 
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above  one  hundred  people  on  work  and  albeit  he  hath 
•often,  in  most  gentle  and  friendly  manner,  requested  and 
required  the  Adventurers  to  discharge  his  brother  of  his 
engagements  for  himself  and  to  satisfy  him  [John]  for 
his  damages  sustained  by  them  sundry  ways  in  the  said 
voyage,  and  also  to  make  good  and  restore  unto  him  the 
benefit  of  the  grant  and  patent  so  unduly  and  without 
valuable  consideration  obtained  and  taken  from  him  ac- 
cording as  it  was  then  worth  when  it  was  so  taken  from 
him  and  to  satisfy  and  pay  him  his  adventure  of  three 
hundred  pounds  after  the  rate  the  same  was  then  worth 
when  it  was  so  taken  from  him,  together  with  reasonable 
damages  for  the  long  forbearance  and  detaining  thereof, 
the  said  three  hundred  pounds  being  taken  and  with- 
holden  from  him  without  any  just,  reasonable  or  valuable 
cause  or  consideration  whatsoever,  yet  the  same  requests 
or  any  of  them  to  do  or  perform  they,  James  Sherley, 
J ohn  Pocock,  Christopher  Coulson,  William  Collyer,  John 
Thornhill  and  Robert  Keane,  being  adventurers,  have  re- 
fused and  do  still  refuse  to  do  contrary  to  all  equity  and 
good  conscience,  for  which  nevertheless  Peirce  is  remedy- 
less save  in  this  course  of  petition  in  equity  to  your  lord- 
ship,” i.  e.,  Sir  Thomas  Coventry,  knt.,  Lord  Keeper  of 
the  great  Seal.  So  he  asks  for  a writ  of  subpoena  direct- 
ing the  adventurers  named  above  to  appear,  answer  the 
premises  and  abide  by  such  order  or  direction  as  he  may 
issue. 

To  sum  up,  Peirce’s  account  amounts  to  this:  that  he 
had  lost  heavily  through  the  ahand  of  God”  on  his  unfor- 
tunate voyages;  that  he  had  been  forced  by  the  unjust 
accusations  and  harsh  actions  of  the  Adventurers  while 
he  was  in  durance  to  comply  with  the  undertakings  forced 
from  his  brother,  and  that  he  had  been  accused  of  employ- 
ing a rotten  ship — which  in  fact  had  been  guaranteed 
sound  by  their  own  nominee,  Robert  Bourne.  Kot  only 
had  he  been  deprived  of  his  patent  but  of  the  30011  worth 
of  stock  in  the  Company,  and  his  reputation  had  been 
seriously  injured,  besides  heavy  losses  in  endeavoring  to 
obtain  redress,  so  that  he  had  been  damnified  to  the 
extent  of  2,000u. 
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On  the  other  hand  the  Adventurers’  losses  were  placed 
at  64011,  and  they  had  obtained,  either  by  just  or  unjust 
dealings,  his  patent  and  the  30011  he  had  adventured,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  benefit  they  had  already  derived  from 
the  use  of  his  name  and  his  benevolence  while  he  was  an 
Adventurer,  so  they  were  well  compensated  for  the  small 
sum  they  actually  lost. 

But  did  the  patent — for  which  they  paid  no  cash — 
profit  them  as  they  anticipated? 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  patent  they  obtained 
was  that  of  1 June,  1621,  which  did  not  cover  such  an 
extent  of  territory  as  the  one  issued  on  20  April,  1622, 
for  the  Council,  under  the  arbitration,  assigned  to  them 
the  earlier  patent,  decreeing  that  Peirce’s  Associates  “are 
left  free  to  hold  the  privileges  of  the  said  former  grant 
. . . and  receive  and  enjoy  all  that  they  do  or  may 
possess  by  virtue  thereof.  And  the  surplus  that  is  to 
remain  over  and  above  by  reason  of  the  later  grant,  the 
said  Peirce  to  enjoy,  and  to  make  his  best  benefit  of,  as 
to  him  shall  seem  good.”64  Sherley  asked  that  they  might 
have  a patent  to  that  effect,  but  the  Records  do  not  state 
that  such  was  issued. 

But  the  curtailed  patent  did  not  please  Bradford,  who 
wrote  on  8 September,  1623,  after  describing  the  advan- 
tages of  a grant  for  Cape  Ann,  concerning  which  they 
sent  a special  messenger,  “as  also  about  that  grand  patent 
which  we  understand  you  have  got  from  Mr.  Peirce, 
which  if  it  be  as  we  hear  it  is  by  Mr.  Thomson’s  rela- 
tion, but  to  go  by  a straight  line  from  Gurnet’s  Hose  due 
west  into  the  land  a certain  way  and  no  further  north- 
ward, it  will  strip  us  of  the  best  part  of  the  bay,  which 
will  be  most  commodious  for  us,  and  better  than  all  the 
rest ; therefore  seeing  now  is  the  time  to  help  these  things 
we  thought  it  were  then  necessary  to  send  about  the  former 
patent  for  Cape  Ann.”  Moreover  they  were  afraid  they 
might  even-  lose  what  they  had,  for  Bradford  says  in  a 
letter  to  Cushman  as  late  as  9 June,  1625 : “Mr.  John 
Peirce  wrote  that  he  would  make  a parliamentary  matter 
about  our  grand  patent.  I pray  you  wish  our  friends  to 
64 Records  of  the  Council  for  New  England  (Deane),  45. 
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look  to  it  for  I mistrust  him.”65  So  it  seems  after  all 
as  if — to  use  their  own  formula — in  this  “the  hand  of  the 
Lord  was  against  them,” 

Whether  we  accept  Peirce’s  story  as  absolutely  accurate 
or  not,  there  is  sufficient  independent  evidence  that  his 
financial  losses  were  very  heavy,  and  his  credit  and  repu- 
tation for  honesty  were  seriously  impaired.  But  added  to 
that  is  the  exaggerated  story  of  his  misdeeds,  twisted  and 
misrepresented,  to  say  the  least,  which  has  been  handed 
down  and  accepted  as  gospel  by  generations  of  students, 
repeated,  blazoned  abroad,  with  a certain  amount  of  em- 
broidery added  on  each  occasion,  all  based  on  Bradford’s 
account,  which  is  lacking  both  in  accuracy  and  charity. 
Having  thus  damned  the  character  of  a man,  whom  he 
admits  had  been  of  service  to  the  Plantation,  he  concludes 
his  comments  on  Peirce  characteristically:  “But  he  is 
now  dead  and  I will  leave  him  to  the  Lord.”  With  con- 
fidence we  can  also  leave  him  to  the  Lord,  in  the  belief 
that  he  received  at  His  hands  the  just  treatment  denied 
him  by  Bradford,  whose  fame  rests  upon  the  fact  that  he 
was  Governor  of  Plymouth  Colony — a position  he  only 
obtained  through  the  instrumentality  of  John  Peirce. 

65  Letter  Booh , 36. 
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“John  Dixey  of  Marblehead  in  the  Province  of  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Mariner  Master  of  a fishing  Scooner  called 
the  two  brothers  on  the  26th  day  of  May  late  in  the 
Evening,  Cape  Sables  bearing  North  West  and  by  West 
about  6 Leagues  distant  met  with  a French  Ship  of  War 
of  36  Guns  and  300  Men  including  60  Marines;  the  next 
morning  about  Eight  of  Clock  was  haled  by  the  said  Ship 
which  Ship  shewed  no  Colours  although  the  Scooner  threw 
out  English  Colours,  the  Frenchman  desired  that  said 
Scooners  Boat  might  be  sent  on  board  him  and  that  the 
master  would  come  in  her  and  he  would  give  him  two 
bottles  of  Brandy  and  upon  said  masters  going  aboard  the 
Captain  of  the  French  Ship  welcomed  him  aboard  and 
invited  him  into  his  Cabin,  asked  him  how  Seal  Islands 
bore  and  what  course  would  carry  him  clear  he  being 
bound  to  Annapolis  the  said  master  told  him  South  West 
and  by  West  the  French  Captain  then  told  him  that  his 
business  was  to  remove  the  French  back  to  some  place 
the  name  of  which  he  the  said  master  has  forgot  that 
the  affaires  were  settled  between  the  English  and  French 
and  that  he  saw  Governor  Shirley  in  France  about  Seven 
weeks  before  that  he  should  send  from  Annapolis  to  Can- 
ada and  wait  till  he  had  an  Answer  which  might  be  in 
a month  and  then  should  go  to  Cape  Breton.  During  this 
Conversation  between  them  the  master  of  the  Fishing 
Scooner  asked  the  Commander  of  the  French  Ship  if  it 
was  war  or  like  to  be  War  who  replyed  No  it  was  all 
peace  though  Captain  Brown  had  done  an  ill  action  in 
firing  upon  a French  Brigantine  immediately  after  he 
had  haled  her  before  there  was  time  for  an  Answer  upon 
which  said  master  told  him  he  had  heard  the  Brigantine 
fired  first,  the  Captain  said  one  story  was  good  until  an- 
other was  told  and  then  enquired  where  Brown  was,  the 
master  told  him  he  believed  he  was  at  Halifax  the  Cap- 
tain replyed  no  he  is  gone  to  England,  then  asked  if 
there  was  any  English  man  of  War  at  Ennapolos  to  which 
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the  master  replyed  he  believed  not.  The  master  then  took 
his  leave  of  said  Commander  and  went  on  board  his 
Scooner  and  the  next  morning  he  saw  said  French  Ship 
steering  up  the  Bay  of  Fundy  which  is  the  last  he  saw 
of  her.  Said  Ships  netting  was  filled  with  Oacum  and 
Cork. 

“John  Dixey. 

Sworn  in  Council,  June  6,  1751. 

Letter,  June  7,  1751  to  Lord  Colvil,  desiring  him  to 
proceed  in  his  Majesty’s  Ship  under  his  command  (H.  M. 
S.  Success)  to  Halifax,  FT.  S.,  with  regard  to  above. 
(Unsigned,  in  Hutchinson’s  hand,  “and  a fair  copy  signed 
by  the  Secretary  . . . was  sent.”  Council,  Yol.  12, 
p.  217.) 

Voted  in  Council  8 October  (7  June)  1751,  that  an 
attested  Copy  of  the  examination  of  John  Dixey  “master 
of  the  Scooner  Two  Brothers  relating  to  a French  Ship 
of  War  met  by  said  Dixey  near  Cape  Sables  on  Monday 
the  27  of  May  last  supposed  to  be  bound  up  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  be  delivered  to  the  Bight  honourable  Lord  Colvil 
Comander  of  his  Majestys  Ship  Success  and  that  Jacob 
Wendell  and  Andrew  Oliver  Esquires  wait  upon  his 
Lordship  and  acquaint  him  it  is  the  desire  of  the  Board 
to  consult  with  him  this  afternoon  in  order  to  determine 
what  may  be  necessary  to  be  done  for  his  Majestys  Ser- 
vice relative  to  this  Affair.” 

— Mass.  Archives , Yol.  64,  pp.  370,  439,  463. 
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VII.  656.  George  Preston  (Samuel,  James,  Sam- 
uel, Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Whitingham,  Vt., 
12  Mar.  1802;  died  15  Feb.  1885;  married  in  Halifax, 
Vt.,  22  Dec.  1836,  Esther  A.,  daughter  of  Benadam  ano1 
Rhoda  (Randall)  Denison;  born  1801. 

Child : 

1184.  George  Dudley,  b.  19  Aug.  1842 ; d.  30  Mar.  1863  ; unmar- 

ried; a soldier  in  the  Civil  War. 

George  Preston  was  a farmer. 

VII.  662.  Alcander  Preston  (Samuel,  James, 
uel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Whitingham,  Vt., 
27  Oct.  1811;  died  in  Halifax,  Vt.,  28  Jan.  1876;  mar- 
ried, first,  17  Dec.  1835,  in  Whitingham,  Clarissa,  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  Dix ; bom  in  Whitingham ; died  there  4 Nov. 
1838;  married(  second,  in  Colrain,  Mass.,  14  May  1839, 
EfFa  Almira  Lamb;  born  in  Whitingham  3 Mar.  1816; 
living  in  1894,  in  Halifax,  Vt. 

Child  by  first  wife : 

1185.  Cynthia,  b.  19  Oct.  1838 ; d.  29  July  1855. 

Children  by  second  wife : 

1186.  Clarissa  Augusta,  b.  12  Apr.  1841 ; d.  8 May  1846. 

1187.  Elvira  Blendena,  b.  12  Aug.  1843 ; m.  17  Sept.  1867,  San- 

ford Newell  of  Halifax,  Vt. ; he  d.  22  May  1892;  she 
resides  in  Whitingham  (1894).  Ch. : 1.  Effie  E.,  b.  26 
Sept.  1868 ; 2.  Ethel  S.,  b.  8 Feb.  1882 ; also  two  chil- 
dren who  died  in  infancy;  all  born  in  Whitingham. 

1188.  Elwin  Osmyn,  b.  1 Sept.  1848;  m.  in  Leyden,  Mass.,  15 

May  1878,  Delia  S.,  dau.  of  Israel  and  Lucy  Ann  (San- 
ders) Canedy,  of  Halifax,  Vt. ; b.  26  Aug.  1857;  both 
were  living  in  1894,  in  Halifax. 

1189.  Emily  Augusta,  b.  29  Nov.  1850;  m.  in  Brattlebero,  Vt., 

4 July  1872,  Elliot  B.  Greene;  both  were  living  in  1894 
in  Halifax. 
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1190.  Julia  Almira,  b.  29  Sept.  1854;  m.  in  Halifax  28  May 

1890,  Edward  B.  Shepardson  of  Greenfield,  Mass. ; both 
living  in  Greenfield  in  1894. 

1191.  Mary  Sophronia,  b.  21  Nov.  1857;  unmarried. 

Osmyn  Preston  was  a farmer  and  lived  in  Whiting- 
ham,  Vt.,  until  1866,  when  he  moved  to  Halifax,  Vt., 
where  he  lived  until  his  death  in  1876. 

i 

VII.  661.  Lorenzo  Preston  (Samuel,  James,  Sam- 
uel, Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Whitingham,  Vt., 
3 Dec.  1814;  married  Lucy  Clark. 

Children : 

1192.  Adalaide,  m.  Jacob  Fisher. 

1193.  Georgianna,  m.  Horace  A.  Tower. 

Lorenzo  Preston  was  a farmer. 

VII.  662.  Alcander  Preston  (Samuel,  James, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Whitingham, 
Vt.,  14  Dec.  1817 ; married  in  Whitingham,  8 April 
1847,  Wealthy  Porter ; married,  second,  in  WLitingham, 
13  Feb.  1850,  Jane  Bolton. 

Children  by  first  wife: 

1194.  A.  W.,  b.  2 Jan.  1848  ; m.  16  Aug.  1870,  Alice  E.  Phelps. 

Ch. : 1.  Agnes  E.,  b.  19  Aug.  1872 ; 2.  Arthur  C.,  b.  12 
Dec.  1873 ; 3.  Blanche  F.,  b.  9 Aug.  1879 ; 4.  Hobert  P., 
b.  19  Feb.  1889. 

1195.  Martha  S.,  b.  6 Dec.  1848 ; d.  20  Sept.  1849. 

Child  by  second  wife : 

1196.  Alice  A.,  b.  22  June  1851 ; m.  8 Mar.  1870,  Horace  Stowe. 

Ch. : 1.  Flora  A.,  b.  9 Dec.  1872 ; 2.  I.  Preston,  b.  30 
Jan.  1879 ; they  were  living  in  1894,  in  Halifax,  Vt. 

Alcander  Preston  was  a farmer  and  lived  in  Whiting- 
ham and  Halifax,  Vt.,  where  he  was  living  in  1894. 

VII.  664.  Abiathar  Winn  Preston  (Samuel, 
James,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Whit- 
ingham, Vt.,  19  May  1823;  died  in  Horth  Adams,  Mass., 
29  June  1899;  married  in  Whitingham,  26  April  1846, 
Betsey  Ann,  daughter  of  George  and  Betsey  (Parker) 
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Bond*;  born  in  Whitingham,  15  May  1826;  she  was 
living  in  1899. 

Children,  born  in  Whitingham : 

1197.  Ella  Annette,  b.  28  Dec.  1846 ; m.  1 May  1865,  at  North 

Adams,  Fred  P.  Brown;  she  was  living  there  in  1899. 
Ch. : 1.  Marcus  J.,  m.  Anna  Millard;  2.  Fred  Preston; 
3.  Elva  E. ; 4.  Felicia  H. 

1198.  Felicia  Hemans,  b.  21  Dec.  1848 ; d.  14  Dec.  1875. 

1199.  Charles  Marcellus,  b.  25  Aug.  1851;  living,  unmarried, 

in  North  Adams  in  1899. 

1200.  Elva  Estelle,  b.  14  July  1857;  d.  25  Aug.  1863. 

Abiathar  Winn  Preston  was  educated  in  the  public 
schools  of  Whitingham,  and  at  the  old  Whitingham  Acad- 
emy. Later  he  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Windham  County,  Vt.,  in  1855,  and  in  Bennington 
County  in  1857.  He  was  a partner  with  H.  H.  Hicks 
of  Whitingham  until  1858,  when  he  removed  to  Horth 
Adams.  He  was  admitted  to  the  Berkshire  County  bar, 
and  at  once  took  high  rank  among  the  legal  fraternity 
of  Northern  Berkshire. 

In  1866  he  admitted  to  partnership  Fred  P.  Brown, 
who  later  became  his  son-in-law,  and  for  more  than  ten 
years  the  firm  was  recognized  as  one  of  the  strongest 
in  the  county. 

Mr.  Preston  was  for  many  years  prominent  in  public 
affairs.  He  was  a deputy  sheriff  in  Windham  County 
before  moving  to  Horth  Adams.  He  served  as  chairman 
of  the  board  of  selectmen  of  Horth  Adams  for  eight  or 
ten  years,  ending  his  service  about  1879.  At  the  close 
of  his  term  the  town  was  free  from  debt  and  had  money 
in  the  treasury.  While  selectman  he  also  served  as  town 
agent,  making  no  charge  for  his  services  in  that  capacity. 
About  1880  he  was  elected  county  commissioner  and 
served  three  years. 

VII.  670.  Ebenezer  Champney  Preston  (John, 
John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hew 

* George  Bond  married  Betsey  Parker,  30  May  1825;  he  died 
25  Feb.  1827,  and  the  widow  married  Eeuben  Winn,  15  May 
1833. 
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Ipswich,  1ST.  H.,  4 May  1799;  died  in  Boston,  Mass.,  9 
April  1828;  married  in  Andover,  Mass.,  3 March  1823, 
Kuby,  daughter  of  James  and  Mary  (Montgomery) 
Bridges;  born  12  Oct.  1799;  died  15  Aug.  1881. 

Children : 

1201.  Ellen  Maria,  b.  9 April  1824;  m.  23  Nov.  1842,  George 

Main.  Ch. : 1.  Ellen  E.,  b.  5 Sept.  1843 ; 2.  Esther  A., 
b.  27  Sept.  1845 ; 3.  George  M.,  b.  20  July  1847 ; 4.  Charles 
A.,  b.  19  Oct.  1848 ; 5.  Mary  G.,  b.  1 Apr.  1850 ; 6.  James 
H.,  b.  3 Jan.  1852;  7.  Lydia  A.,  b.  6 Sept.  1853;  8. 
Charles  H.,  b.  15  Aug.  1856 ; 9.  Frank  A.,  b.  3 Nov.  1858  ; 
10.  Edward  Preston,  b.  31  Dec.  1867. 

1202.  James  Montgomery,  b.  3 Oct.  1825 ; d.  1848,  off  the  coast 

of  Africa. 

1203.  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  16  June  1828 ; d.  3 Aug.  1849. 

Ebenezer  C.  Preston  lived  in  Boston,  Mass.  He  was 
a druggist  and  had  nearly  completed  his  medical  studies 
before  he  died. 

VII.  672.  John  Peeston  (John,  John,  Samuel,, 
Samuel,  Samuel,  Boger),  born  in  Hew  Ipswich,  H.  H., 
12  April  1802;  died  there  5 March  1867;  married  27 
Oct.  1828,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  Abram  and  Elizabeth 
(Kidder)  French;  born  in  Boston,  Mass.,  1 Mar.  1808; 
died  20  Dec.  1882. 

Children,  born  in  New  Ipswich: 

1204.  John  Lorenzo,  b.  10  Nov.  1829;  d.  19  June  1836. 

1205.  Elizabeth  Antoinette,  b.  8 Sept.  1831;  d.  28  Feb.  1837. 

1206.  William  Arthur,  b.  31  Jan.  1834;  d.  5 Dec.  1902;  m- 

6 April  1859,  Martha  Maria,  dau.  of  Charles  and  Clar- 
issa Page  (Bullard)  Granger;  b.  at  Mason  Village,  3 
Oct.  1833  ; d.  at  New  Ipswich,  14  Dec.  1902.  Ch. : 1. 
John,  b.  22  Feb.  1860,  grad.  Harvard  1882;  2.  Frederic, 
b.  17  Mar.  1863,  m.  11  May  1891,  Lena,  dau.  Frederic  A. 
and  Helen  (Mansur)  Brooks,  b.  in  New  Ipswich  20  July 
1861 ; ch.  Elizabeth,  b.  17  Feb.  1892.  William  A.  Preston 
graduated  from  Harvard  1854,  was  a lawyer,  member 
of  the  Legislature  for  several  years,  Principal  of  New 
Ipswich  Academy. 

1207.  Maria  A.  F.,  b.  10  Feb.  1836 ; d.  18  Mar.  1851. 
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1208.  Frank  Whipple,  b.  17  Feb.  1838;  d.  ; m.  1st, 

19  Feb.  1862,  Fanny  H.,  dau.  of  John  H.,  and  Catharine 
A.  (Granger)  Coy,  b.  3 Oct.  1840,  d.  29  Mar.  1865; 
m.  2d,  Mary  F.,  dau.  of  Daniel  and  Kandilla  B.  (Farmer) 
Murphy,  b.  17  Aug.  1845.  Ch. : 1.  Kate,  b.  15  Dec.  1862 
(Wellesley)  ; 2.  William  A.,  b.  2 Aug.  1873  (Harvard)  ; 
3.  Frank  H.,  b.  17  Oct.  1874;  4.  Herbert  F.,  b.  11  Aug. 
1882.  Frank  W.  Preston  lived  in  New  Ipswich;  gradu- 
ated Harvard  Scientific  1858 ; served  in  the  Legislature 
several  years. 

1209.  Sarah  Elizabeth,  b.  30  July  1840 ; d.  26  Mar.  1842. 

1210.  Mary  Arabella,  b.  11  May  1844 ; d.  15  Feb.  1869 ; m. 

George  J.  Chandler  of  Boston.  Ch. : Elizabeth  A.,  b. 
8 Feb.  1869. 

John  Preston  fitted  for  college  at  the  academy  in  New 
Ipswich,  of  which  he,  like  his  father  and  grandfather, 
was  for  many  years  secretary;  and  entered  Harvard  Col- 
lege in  1819.  During  the  course  he  was  obliged  to  use 
the  strictest  economy,  and  one  year  received  but  eighteen 
dollars  from  his  father,  earning  the  balance  of  his  ex- 
penses by  writing  and  school-keeping.  He  was  a mem- 
ber of  the  Institute  of  1770,  of  the  Hasty  Pudding  and 
also  of  the  Medical  Faculty,  a noted  society  which  was 
founded  a year  before  he  entered,  and  in  which  his  ready 
wit  made  him  a leading  member.  After  graduating  he 
commenced  the  study  of  law,  a portion  of  the  time  with 
George  F.  Farley,  then  at  New  Ipswich,  and  also  with 
Judge  Samuel  Hubbard  at  Boston.  He  practiced  law  for 
two  or  three  years  in  Townsend,  Mass.,  but  in  1831  came 
back  to  New  Ipswich  and  purchased  the  house  in  the 
Centre  village  once  owned  by  his  grandfather,  J udge 
Champney,  where  he  afterwards  resided,  and  still  later 
purchased  his  grandfather’s  farm,  lying  along  the  river. 
He  was  very  fond  of  agriculture,  and  the  State  had  few 
more  intelligent  or  successful  farmers  than  Mr.  Preston. 

He  was  a warm  champion  of  temperance  and  anti- 
slavery.  In  politics  he  was  a strong  Whig,  but  joined 
the  Liberty  party  in  1844.  He  was  many  years  in  the 
Legislature,  as  member  of  the  Senate,  was  the  Free-Soil 
candidate  for  Congress  in  1848  and  was  supported  bv 
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the  Free-Soilers  in  the  Legislature  for  United  States 
Senator  in  1852. 

One  who  knew  him  well  describes  him  as  follows: 

“Rather  below  the  middle  height,  but  broad-shouldered 
and  muscular;  quick  and  alert  in  his  movements,  with 
a smile  almost  always  playing  about  his  features;  with 
a warm  and  impulsive  nature,  unable  to  harbor  resent- 
ment against  his  bitterest  foe  if  he  saw  him  sick  or  in 
want.  Not  an  orator  like  Gough,  yet  one  of  the  readiest 
and  most  effective  speakers  in  the  Legislature.  Not  so 
deep  a lawyer  as  Bell,  Parker  or  Perley,  but  mentioned 
by  a judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  as  being  a dangerous 
opponent.  Not  such  a classical  scholar  as  Everett,  but 
helping  his  son  with  an  ode  of  Anacreon  that  he  hasn’t 
seen  for  thirty  years,  or  reading  French  or  Spanish  with 
his  wife.  Not  a professional  musician,  but  ready  with 
voice  or  flute  to  please  the  home  circle.  Not  a profes- 
sional philanthropist,  but  at  the  time  of  the  famine  in 
Ireland,  leaving  the  table,  unable  to  eat  till  he  had  packed 
a box  with  articles  for  the  starving  Irish;  and  seen  one 
bitter  day  in  winter  toiling  through  the  drifts  to  find 
if  a poor  family  were  warm.  Very  fond  of  a cigar,  but 
giving  up  the  habit  for  nearly  forty  years  that  his  ex- 
ample might  be  good  for  others.  So  fearless  that  there 
may  be  a doubt  if  it  should  be  called  bravery  or  insensi- 
bility to  peril.  College-bred,  as  were  his  ancestors,  but 
thoroughly  democratic  in  his  sympathy  with  the  poor 
and  ignorant,  of  whatever  race  or  country,  and  with  food 
and  shelter  for  the  slave  on  his  way  to  Canada.  Taking 
great  pride  in  his  town  and  its  history,  and  especially 
beloved  and  revered  in  the  domestic  circle.” 

When  John  Preston  was  about  ten  years  old,  the  store 
of  Samuel  Batchelder,  but  a few  rods  from  his  home, 
caught  fire  on  a cold  winter  night,  and  John  sprang  from 
his  bed,  and  without  waiting  for  shoes  or  stockings,  ran 
through  the  snow  to  awaken  the  neighbors.  A severe 
illness  followed  this  exposure,  producing  subsequent  lame- 
ness and  disease,  from  which  he  was  a constant  and  acute 
sufferer  for  more  than  fifty  years;  as  Mr.  Preston  ad- 
vanced in  life  his  sufferings  from  his  lameness  became 
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more  intense,  until,  as  a last  resort,  amputation  was 
performed,  from  which  he  rallied,  and  for  more  than  a 
year  seemed  to  enjoy  vigorous  health  and  to  be  wholly 
without  pain.  ( History  of  Hillsboro  County , N.  H.) 

VII.  678.  Thomas  Bancroft  Preston  (John, 
John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  New 
Ipswich,  N.  H.,  27  March  1813;  died  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  5 July  1862;  married  in  Charlestown  3 Oct.  1843, 
Sarah  Whittridge,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Polly  (Whit- 
ridge)  Woodbury;  born  there  27  June  1823;  died  there 
16  Nov.  1862. 

Children : 

1211.  William  Henry,  b.  11  July  1844;  d.  1895,  nnm. 

1212.  Sarah  Frances,  b.  13  Mar.  1846 ; m.  5 Sept.  1872,  Henry 

F.  Ames,  who  d.  12  Mar.  1877.  Ch. : 1.  Charles  T.,  b. 
5 Nov.  1875;  2.  Bertha  Preston,  b.  7 Dec.  1877. 

1213.  Samuel  Thorndike,  b.  1 Jan.  1848. 

1214.  Jane  Rice,  b.  6 Oct.  1850;  d.  4 Mar.  1853. 

1215.  George  Woodbury,  b.  3 Nov.  1854. 

Thomas  Bancroft  Preston  lived  in  Charlestown,  Mass. 

VII.  684.  Charles  Albert  Preston  (Samuel, 
John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Nashua, 
N.  H.,  22  Jan.  1816;  died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  14  June 
1869 ; married  at  Lyme,  Ohio,  3 July  1839  Caroline 
Lucy,  daughter  of  James  and  Lucy  (Hawkins)  Moody; 
born  in  Woodbury,  Conn. ; died  in  Norwalk,  Ohio,  12 
Aug.  1849 ; married,  second,  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  21  June 
1853,  Matilda,  daughter  of  Rev.  Lyman  and  Fannie 
(Brownell)  Barrett;  born  in  Howard,  N.  Y.,  5 Mar. 
1828;  died  in  Denver,  Col.,  17  June  1897. 

Children  by  first  marriage,  born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio: 

1216.  Charles  Moody,  b.  25  Dec.  1840  ; d.  18  June  1848. 

1217.  Lucy  Esther,  b.  27  Sept.  1842;  m.  in  Norwalk,  O.,  29 

Nov.  1864,  Col.  Edward  Clinton  Culp.  Ch. : 1.  John 
Preston,  b.  15  Dec.  1866 ; 2.  Charles  Willard,  b.  1 Jan. 
1869;  3.  Lucy,  b.  2 July  1871;  4.  Child,  6 Apr.  1873; 
5.  Frank  Goodwin,  b.  19  Mar.  1874 ; 6.  Catherine  Esther, 
b.  22  Nov.  1876;  7.  Mary,  b.  18  Apr.  1880. 
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1218.  Heeby  Webb,  b.  20  Jan.  1848 ; m.  12  Sept.  1871,  Martha 

Gay,  dau.  of  William  Eli  and  Amelia  (Williams)  Lock- 
wood,  b.  in  Milan,  O.,  17  Sept.  1848.  Ch. : 1.  Amelia 
Esther,  b.  23  April  1878,  Mt.  Vernon,  111.,  m.  17  Apr.  1901, 
Dominic  John  Bavin ; 2.  William  Lockwood,  b.  21  Mar. 
1881,  Mt.  Vernon,  111. ; 3.  Son,  b.  in  Chicago,  4 July  1891, 
d.  three  weeks.  Henry  W.  Preston  was  connected  with 
management  of  the  World’s  Fair  in  Chicago  in  1893 ; 
afterward  with  the  United  Express  Co. 

Children  by  second  marriage,  born  in  Norwalk,  Ohio: 

1219.  Chables  Albebt,  b.  14  Oct.  1854 ; d.  in  Denver,  Colo.,  Dec. 

1910 ; m.  in  Cleveland,  O.,  18  Oct.  1882,  Florence  Gleason, 
dau.  of  George  Eosling  and  Sarah  Elizabeth  (Stockwell) 
Howlett,  b.  there,  5 Nov.  1858,  d.  in  Denver,  Col.,  25  Dec. 
1895.  Ch. : 1.  Lucie  Howlett,  b.  in  Norwalk,  O.,  24  Mar. 
1884 ; 2.  Sarah  Mignon,  b.  in  Detroit,  15  May  1885,  m. 
1912,  William  Wardell ; 3.  Charles  Louis,  b.  3 Jan.  1887, 
m.  Nina  Wortham;  4.  Norman  Eoslyn,  b.  in  Detroit,  16 
Oct.  1888  ; 5.  Eoslyn  Cora,  b.  19  Apr.  1891,  in  Cleveland, 
d.  in  Denver,  1897 ; 6.  Florence  Beatrice,  b.  in  Cleveland, 
19  Apr.  1891.  Charles  Albert  Preston  was  an  architect 
in  Denver,  Colorado. 

1220.  Cobnelia,  b.  10  Oct.  1857;  living  in  Denver  (1907). 

1221.  Caroline,  b.  1 Dec.  1860;  d.  27  Nov.  1878. 

1222.  Samuel,  b.  20  July  1863;  d.  6 Dec.  1863. 

1223.  Edwabd  Lewis,  b.  17  Aug.  1865  ; d.  at  Colorado  Springs, 

Col.,  21  Jan.  1914 ; m.  in  Windsor,  Canada,  28  Sept.  1887, 
Elizabeth  Angell,  dau.  of  John  and  Hannah  C.  (Barney) 
Dimon ; b.  in  Pomfret,  Conn.,  17  Dec.  1866.  Ch. : Eu- 
gene Dimon,  b.  in  Fort  Wayne,  Ind.,  11  July,  1888 ; 
d.  in  Colorado  Springs,  28  Mar.  1926 ; he  graduated 
from  Denver  University  and  the  Law  School  of  Colum- 
bia University,  and  was  a prominent  attorney  in  Colo- 
rado Springs  at  the  time  of  his  death.  During  the 
World  War  he  attended  the  officers’  training  camp  at 
Fort  Sheridan  and  went  overseas  as  a first  lieutenant. 
Edward  Lewis  Preston  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  was 
living  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  and  later  removed  to  Denver, 
Col.  and  opened  an  office  for  general  stenographic 
work.  In  1892  he  was  appointed  reporter  of  the  Dis- 
trict Court  of  El  Paso  County,  at  Colorado  Springs, 
which  position  he  held  until  appointed  official  reporter 
of  the  Federal  Court,  District  of  Colorado  in  Denver 
in  1906. 
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VII.  687.  Edward  Francis  Preston  (Stephen 
Farrar,  John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born 
in  He w Ipswich,  17.  H.,  23  Feb.  1812;  died  3 Jan.  1884; 
married  20  April  1843,  Mary  Theriza  Gold,  daughter 
of  Joseph  and  Hannah  (Knowlton)  Appleton;  born  in 
Hew  Ipswich,  20  Oct.  1820;  died  4 July  1867. 

Children : 

1224.  Mary,  b.  1846 ; m.  Dr.  George  L.  Bennett. 

1225.  Ella,  b.  1848;  d.  1863. 

1226.  Edward. 

1227.  Francis. 

1228.  William  A.,  b.  20  Nov.  1857  ; m.  in  Cedar  Eapids,  Iowa, 

5 June  1884,  Hattie  G.,  dau.  of  Benjamin  F.  and  Hattie 
(Gilman)  Parks;  b.  in  South  Berwick,  Maine,  28  April 
1861 ; no  children.  Mr.  Preston  is  a merchant  in  Lin- 
coln, Neb. 

1229.  Guy  H.,  lives  in  Helena,  Montana,  and  has  a family. 

Edward  Francis  Preston  lived  in  Hew  Ipswich. 

VII.  688.  John  Hubbard  Preston  (Stephen  Far- 
rar, John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hew 
Ipswich,  H.  H.,  14  Dec.  1814;  died  there  15  Oct.  1853; 
married  in  Boxboro,  Mass.,  20  Hov.  1839,  Hannah,  daugh- 
ter of  Moses  and  Martha  (Cotton)  Whitcomb;  born  in 
Stow,  Mass.,  27  Mar.  1818;  died  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  21 
Mar.  1892. 

Children,  born  in  New  Ipswich: 

1230.  Almira  Martha,  b.  Aug.  1842 ; m.  in  Littleton,  Mass., 

27  Apr.  1862,  Henry  Levi  Willard.  Ch. : 1.  Ada  Frances, 
b.  21  Nov.  1862,  m.  25  June  1888,  Fremont  S.  Vining, 
resides  in  Phillips,  Maine ; 2.  Frank  Herbert,  b.  15  July 
1865,  m.  16  Sept.  1891,  Cora  M.  Pryce,  resides  in  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.;  3.  Alice  Preston,  b.  13  Feb.  1880.  The 
Willards  lived  in  West  Acton,  Mass. 

1231.  Oscar  Edward,  b.  27  July  1844;  m.  in  Acton,  Mass.,  5 

April  1869,  Mary  Sophia  Fuller.  Ch. : 1.  Viola  Augusta, 
b.  10  Apr.  1872 ; 2.  Albertie  May,  b.  4 Sept.  1870.  Besi- 
dence,  West  Acton,  Mass. 

1232.  Herbert  Edgar,  b.  8 Jan.  1847;  m.  in  Acton,  Mass.,  4 

Dec.  1872,  Sophia  Emma,  dau.  of  Obed  Augustus  and 
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Mary  (Wright)  Simonds.  Ch. : 1.  Emery  Stanley,  b. 
1 June  1873,  d.  5 Sept.  1874;  2.  Bernard  Ainsworth,  b. 
4 Oct.  1874,  d.  June  1880 ; 3.  Boy  Stanwood,  b.  31  June 
1876.  Herbert  E.  Preston  was  in  1893  a cigar  manu- 
facturer in  Bangor,  Maine. 

1233.  Florence  Maria,  b.  1848;  m.  in  Acton,  24  Dec.  1869, 

Hanson  Littlefield.  Ch. : 1.  Ida  Marion,  b.  in  Acton, 
10  May  1870,  m.  John  McGregor;  2.  Baymond  Otis;  3. 
Guy  Preston ; 4.  Sheldon  Elsworth ; 5.  Carrie  Adelia ; 
6.  John  Hubbard;  7.  Harold. 

1234.  Alice  Caroline,  b.  27  July  1851 ; d.  in  Phillips,  Maine, 

28  July,  1883;  m.  in  Littleton,  Mass.,  19  Jan.  1875,  Eu- 
gene N.  Vining;  no  children. 

John  Hubbard  Preston  was  a cigar  maker  and  lived 
in  Hew  Ipswich,  H.  H. 

VII.  689.  Henry  Otis  Preston  (Stephen  Farrar, 
John,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Samuel,  Roger),  horn  in  Hew 
Ipswich,  H.  H.,  26  July  1820;  married  25  Hov.  1844 
Clarissa,  daughter  of  Symonds  and  Harriet  (Gregg) 
Hichols;  born  2 April  1828. 

Child : 

1235.  Ellen  Louisa,  b.  18  Aug.  1845;  m.  1 Jan.  1867,  Charles 

E.  Bobinson.  Ch. : 1.  Mary  Estella,  b.  17  Aug.  1870; 
d.  16  July  1879 ; 2.  Henry  Otis,  b.  23  Feb.  1876. 

Henry  Otis  Preston  lived  in  Hew  Ipswich,  H.  H. 

VII.  691.  John  Preston  (Ebenezer,  Ebenezer, 
David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Dover,  Dutchess 
Co.,  H.  Y.,  24  Eeb.  1182;  died  there  9 May  1849;  mar- 
ried Amy  Wing;  born  1781;  died  1846. 

Children  born  in  Dover : 

1236.  Myron. 

1237.  Hannah,  m.  Oscar  Tabor.  Ch. : Gilbert,  Mary,  Amy. 

1238.  Phoebe,  m.  David  Vincent.  Ch.  Isaac  P.,  Obed,  Martha. 

1239.  George. 

1240.  Harvey. 

1241.  Uriah. 

1242.  John. 

1243.  Shandonett,  b.  9 Jan.  1809. 
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VII.  692.  Abijah  Preston  (Ebenezer,  Ebenezer, 
David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Dover,  Dutchess 
Co.,  1ST.  Y.,  11  Jan.  1788;  died  there  3 Feb.  1860;  mar- 
ried 23  Eeb.  1806  Elizabeth  Ross;  born  8 April  1785; 
died  28  Dec.  1881. 

Children  born  in  Dover: 

1244.  Mary,  b.  13  Feb.  1807 ; m.  Hiram  E.  Whitely.  She  d.  1 

Apr.  1833 ; no  children. 

1245.  John  E.,  b.  7 Mar.  1809;  d.  18  Jan.  1846. 

1246.  Phoebe  E.,  b.  5 Aug.  1813 ; d.  14  Mar.  1886 ; m.  Asahel 

Haviland.  No  children. 

1247.  Ebenezer  A.,  b.  21  Sept.  1818;  d.  21  Dec.  1891;  m.  11 

Oct.  1848,  Marie  Elizabeth  Jewett,  b.  12  Jan.  1822,  d. 
1 May  1887.  Ch. : 1.  Mary  Ellen,  b.  4 Mar.  1850 ; 2. 
Cornelia  A.,  b.  6 Sept.  1851 ; 3.  Ida,  b.  10  Dec.  1853 ; 
4.  Ebenezer  Jewett,  b.  24  Mar.  1855 ; 5.  Augusta,  b.  6 
Aug.  1858;  6.  Grace,  b.  1867,  d.  1867. 

VII.  695.  Smith  Preston  (Ebenezer,  Ebenezer, 
David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Dover,  N.  Y., 
12  Nov.  1794;  died  in  Clarkson,  Munroe  Co.,  N.  Y.,  23 
Oct.  1837;;  married  in  Dover,  1813,  Phebe,  daughter 
of  John  and  Annie  Theresa  (Taber)  Russell;  born  in 
Dover  11  May  1790;  died  in  Medina,  Orleans  Co.,  N.  Y., 
23  Mar.  1873;  she  married  second,  1845,  in  Clarkson, 
John  Hoag  of  Dover;  he  died  1870. 

Children : 

1248.  William,  b.  18  Nov.  1814. 

1249.  Alfred,  b.  2 June  1816. 

1250.  Elmore,  b.  7 Dec.  1818. 

1251.  John,  b.  12  Oct.  1820. 

1252.  Ann  Eliza,  b.  22  Jan.  1822;  m.  Henry  L.  Hood  of  Medina, 

N.  Y.  Ch. : Mary  Theresa. 

1253.  Elizabeth,  b.  22  May  1825 ; m.  Seymore  Cook.  Ch. ; 

Preston. 

1254.  Mary,  b.  7 April  1828 ; m.  Eber  Jones  Hill  of  Medina. 

1255.  Hiram,  b.  23  Oct.  1831. 

VII.  698.  David  J.  Preston  (Timothy,  Martin, 
David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Dover,  N.  Y., 
25  Jan.  1801;  died  in  Washington,  Dutchess  Co.,  N.  Y., 
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8 June  1868;  married  there  Margaret  Sharpsteen,  daugh- 
ter of  Peter  and  Deborah  (Germond)  Sharpsteen;  born 
there  11  Sept.  1802;  died  there  20  April  1884. 

David  J.  Preston  was  a farmer  and  lived  in  Washing- 
ton, 1ST.  Y. 

Children : 

1256.  Timothy  W.,  b.  5 Dec.  1823. 

1257.  Adah  Jane,  b.  30  Dec.  1825 ; m.  Asa  Arnold.  No  children. 

VII.  700.  Judd  Martin  Preston  (Obadiah,  Mar- 
tin, David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  1809;  married 
Maria  C.  Curtis;  lived  in  Chatham,  Columbia  Co.,  N.  Y. 

Child : 

1258.  Jay  N.,  b.  1834. 

VII.  701.  Northrop  Preston  (Obadiah,  Martin, 
David,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  probably  in  Chatham, 
N.  Y. 

Child : 

1259.  S.  G.  Preston  ; lived  in  Detroit. 

VII.  702.  Clark  Preston  (Philip,  Martin,  David, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Dover,  N.  Y.,  Nov.  1798; 
married  Luna  Lane;  born  in  Kent,  Conn.,  1 July  1805. 
They  lived  in  Dover. 

Children : 

1260.  Patty  Josephine,  m.  Hufcut. 

1261.  Maria,  m.  Dutcher. 

1262.  John  Carroll,  b.  1 Feb.  1839. 

VII.  703.  Ebenezer  Preston  (John,  Martin,  Da- 
vid, Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  probablv  in  Dover, 
N.  Y. 

Children : 

1264.  Germond. 

1265.  Albert. 

VII.  725.  Austin  Preston  (Joshua,  Darius,  Ben- 
jamin, Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Willington,  Conn., 
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5 Nov.  1803;  died  in  Saugerties,  N.  Y.,  23  Jan.  1886 
(G.  S.);  married  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  14  Jan.  1825, 
Harriet,  daughter  of  Jedediah  and  Phebe  (Martin) 
Burnham;  born  there  3 June  1806;  died  15  Apr.  1888 
(G.  S.). 

Children : 

1266.  Edwin  Austin,  b.  10  Jan.  1839 ; d.  12  Jan.  1895 ; m.  Cath- 

erine Van  Benchoten,  b.  19  July  1845,  d.  20  Dec.  1903. 
Ch. : 1.  Gordon  B.,  b.  Dec.  1861,  d.  15  June  1869 ; 2.  Fran- 
cis B.,  b.  Feb.  1863,  d.  18  June  1869 ; 3.  Hattie  B.,  b. 
1865,  d.  25  May  1869  ; 4.  Bertha,  b.  3 July  1867,  d.  29 
Sept.  1908,  m.  Gordon  Church;  5.  George  C.,  b.  17  June 
1869,  d.  28  Sept.  1897;  6.  Sarah  B.,  b.  May  1871,  d.  14 
Apr.  1873 ; 7.  Albert  B.,  b.  27  Nov.  1873,  m.  1 Jan.  1896, 
Edith  Lambert ; 8.  Ernest,  b.  Oct.  1874,  d.  22  Sept.  1876 ; 
9.  Kate;  10.  Edna,  m.  Lewis;  11.  Harriet  Burnham,  m. 
Weygant. 

1267.  Sarah,  m.  Bogardus.  Ch. : Howard  and  two  sisters. 

VII.  729.  Sylvester  Taylor  Preston  (Amos, 
Darius,  Benjamin,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ger- 
mantown, N.  Y.,  5 Aug.  1808;  died  in  Willington,' 
Conn.,  15  March  1887 ; married  16  Sept.  1833,  Fear, 
daughter  of  David  and  Celenda  (Marcy)  Glazier  of 
Willington,  Conn.;  born  13  Nov.  1813;  died  23  Nov. 
1891  (23  Mar.  G.  S.). 

Children  born  in  Willington : 

1268.  Charles  Taylor,  b.  7 Aug.  1834;  lawyer,  lived  in  Willing- 

ton; m.  in  New  York,  1ST.  Y.,  15  Jan.  1869,  Mary  E., 
. daughter  of  Bev.  William  H.  and  Mary  (Bard well) 
Marsh,  born  in  Williamstown,  Mass.,  26  Mar.  1843,  d. 
at  Stafford,  Conn.,  2 May  1871 ; m.  2nd,  8 Get.  1874, 
Anna  A.,  dau.  of  George  W.  and  Fanny  (Bishop)  Pres- 
ton, b.  in  Vernon,  Conn.,  18  Oct.  1840.  Ch. : 1.  Willie 
Marsh,  b.  22  Aug.  1870;  3.  Eichard  D.  H.,  d.  in  infancy; 
4.  Mary,  d.  in  infancy. 

1269.  Helen  Mar,  m.  Eev.  Theron  Brown.  Ch. : 1.  Bennett  T. ; 

2.  Helen  P.,  m.  W.  B.  Allen.  She  d.  17  Aug.  1895. 

1270.  Henry  Sylvester,  b.  12  Feb.  1837;  d.  17  Mar.  1837. 

1271.  Herbert  Glazier,  b.  17  May  1842;  m.  15  Oct.  1868,  Char- 

lotte Jennie,  dau.  of  Eev.  William  H.  and  Mary  (Bard- 
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well)  Marsh,  at  Stafford  Springs,  Conn.,  born  Wood- 
stock,  Conn.,  10  May  1850.  Ch. : 1.  Alice  Maud,  b.  8 
Sept.  1870,  in  Stafford,  Conn.;  2.  Mary  Fear,  b.  31  May 
1872,  in  Tewksbury;  3.  Frederick  Marsh,  b.  18  Apr. 
1874,  in  Williamstown,  Mass.  Herbert  Glazier  Preston 
lived  in  Williamstown. 

1272.  Francis  Wayland,  b.  4 Mar.  1848;  m.  Clara,  dau.  of  Jas- 

per Spellman;  m.  2nd,  Emma  Dimock.  Ch. : 1.  Henry 
Amos ; 2.  Frank ; 3.  Clarence  S.  Francis  Wayland  Pres- 
ton lived  in  Stafford,  Conn. 

VII.  732.  Joshua  Preston  (Amos,  Darius,  Ben- 
jamin, Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Willington,  Conn., 
15  July  1813;  died  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  April  1900; 
married  in  Willington  3 Mar.  1835,  Caroline,  daughter 
of  Ariel  and  Betsey  (Dimock)  Eldridge;  born  there  6 
Feb.  1816;  died  in  Chicago,  111.,  27  April  1882. 

Children  born  in  Willington: 

1273.  Burtren  Duane,  b.  28  Feb.  1836;  d.  13  Nov.  1898;  m.  in 

Colchester,  Conn.,  7 Jan.  1863,  Elizabeth,  dau.  of  Dea. 
Amos  S.  Latham,  b.  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,  3 Apr.  1834. 
Ch. : Bertie,  b.  2 July  1868,  d.  23  July  1868.  Burtren 
Duane  Preston  lived  in  Colchester. 

1274.  Major  Edward  Verrance,  b.  1 June  1837;  m.  in  Hart- 

ford, Conn.,  9 Sept.  1863,  Clara  M.,  dau.  of  John  G. 
and  Clarissa  (Marsh)  Litchfield;  b.  10  Jan.  1840.  Ch. : 
1.  Harry  Edward,  b.  27  Sept.  1864,  d.  7 Apr.  1893 ; 2. 
Evelyn  Wallace,  b.  9 Apr.  1867.  Major  Edward  V.  Pres- 
ton was  an  official  of  the  Traveler’s  Insurance  Company 
of  Hartford. 

1275.  Albert  Buchanan,  b.  10  Feb.  1842;  m.  in  Meriden,  Conn., 

10  May  1871,  Martha,  dau.  of  Walter  Lewis  of  Hart- 
ford, b.  27  Mar.  1840;  no  children.  Lived  in  Hartford. 

1276.  Everett  Bruce,  b.  12  Sept.  1843;  d.  in  Chicago,  27  Apr. 

1895 ; m.  in  Hartford,  6 Dec.  1865,  Ellen  H.,  dau.  of 
William  G.  Allen,  b.  20  Mar.  1843.  Ch. : 1.  Ellen  Allen, 
b.  5 Sept.  1870;  d.  6 July  1871;  2.  Marguerite,  b.  17 
June  1874. 

1277.  Estelle  Bosylph,  b.  29  Dec.  1847;  m.  7 Oct.  1869,  Wil- 

liam C.  Hunt.  No  children. 

1278.  Justina  Hall,  b.  12  Sept.  1849 ; d.  30  Apr.  1881 ; m.  7 Oct. 

1869,  Wallace  T.  Fenn;  no  children. 
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1279.  George  Eldredge,  b.  12  Dec.  1851 ; m.  in  Ann  Arbor,  Mich., 

11  Oct.  1877,  Minnie  E.,  dan.  of  Isaac  H.  and  Caroline 
(Cook)  Parrish  of  Grand  Rapids,  b.  in  Manitowoc,  Wis., 
23  June  1856.  Ch. : 1.  Elizabeth  Estelle,  b.  13  Jan.  1879, 
in  Chicago,  m.  in  Chicago,  6 May  1901,  John  Goff 
Spooner ; 2.  Howard  Eldridge,  b.  24  Dec.  1883  ; 3.  Rob- 
ert Duane,  b.  13  Aug.  1886.  George  Eldredge  Preston 
lived  in  Chicago. 

VII.  734.  Lucius  Preston  (Amos,  Darius,  Benja- 
min, Jacob,  Samuel,  Boger),  born  in  Willington,  Conn., 
12  May  1816;  died  there  23  Dec.  1899;  married  there 
19  Feb.  1839,  Olivia  A.,  daughter  of  Otis  and  Wealthy 
(Kinney)  Dimock;  born  in  Tolland,  Conn.,  12  Sept. 
1815;  died  in  Willington  10  Sept.  1888;  he  married 
second  Harriet  Young.  Lucius  Preston  was  a farmer 
in  Willington. 

Children  born  in  Willington: 

1280.  Martha  Orline. 

1281.  Frank  Dimock,  b.  12  Feb.  1854 ; m.  28  Apr.  1875,  in  Willi- 

mantic,  Clara,  dau.  of  William  and  Ann  (Cliff)  Dob- 
son; b.  in  England  14  Jan.  1856.  Ch. : Wallace,  b.  17 
Feb.  1876.  Frank  Dimock  Preston  was  a carpenter  in 
Willimantic. 

VII.  742.  Harvey  Preston  (Samuel,  Jacob,  Ja- 
cob, Jacob,  Samuel,  Boger),  born  in  Connecticut  27  Jan. 
1786;  died  at  Wellets,  H.  Y.,  1835;  married  Martha 
Gazley,  who  died  in  Aetna,  Mich. 

Children : 

1282.  Louis  Delevan,  b.  2 Apr.  1814,  in  German,  N.  Y. ; d.  in 

Okemos,  Mich.,  12  July  1883 ; m.  in  Mason,  Mich.,  13 
Feb.  1848,  Phebe  Whitney;  b.  in  Naples,  N.  Y.,  4 July 
1812 ; d.  in  Ovid,  Mich.,  12  Apr.  1895.  Ch. : 1.  Eliza  J., 
b.  17  Dec.  1848;  m.  J.  Fletcher  Piper;  ch. : (a)  Charles 
A.  Piper,  b.  23  Nov.  1870 ; m.  Idolia  Greenameyer ; (b) 
Lillie  J.  Piper,  b.  28  July  1872 ; m.  J.  C.  Stafford ; (c) 
Ina  A.  Piper,  b.  17  Dec.  1875 ; (d)  Redding  R.  Piper, 
b.  29  June  1879;  (e)  Cora  B.  Piper,  b.  24  Mar.  1884. 

1283.  Eveline,  b.  1815;  d.  23  May  1890;  m.  James  H.  Green. 

Ch. : 1.  Helen  Green;  2.  Harvey  Green;  3.  Emma  Green; 
4.  Mary  Green. 
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1284.  Augustus  Munroe,  b.  1820  ; d.  at  Crestline,  Tenn.,  Aug.. 

1896,  unmarried. 

1285.  Henry  D.,  b.  1821  in  Lisle,  Greene  Co.,  N.  Y. ; d.  in  Os- 

wego Co.,  N.  Y.,  1 Oct.  1847;  m.  in  Madison,  Madison 
Co.,  N.  Y.,  24  April  1841,  Hannah  Matilda,  dau.  of 
Kostright  and  Hannah  (Noble)  Blakeslee ; b.  in  Lu- 
zerne Co.,  Pa.,  1821 ; living  in  1898.  Ch. : 1.  Capt.  Noble 
DeLance,  b.  in  Madison,  N.  Y.,  2 Feb.  1842 ; m.  in  Ful- 
ton, N.  Y.,  19  Sept.  1864,  Ann  Haseltine  Sanford;  ch. : 
(a)  Charles  Ervin e,  b.  in  Fulton,  15  Oct.  1865  ; m.  14 
Aug.  1894,  Minnie  I.  McWatty ; ch. : Martha  Gertrude, 
b.  3 Mar.  1897 ; (b)  Helen  Gertrude,  b.  6 June  1869 ; 
graduated  at  Cornell  1898.  Capt.  Noble  D.  Preston  was 
a member  of  the  Tenth  Eegiment  of  New  York  Volun- 
ter  Cavalry  in  the  Civil  War,  and  the  author  of  a 700- 
page  history  of  that  organization.  He  was  manager 
of  the  Electric  Light  Oil  Works  of  Philadelphia.  He 
was  Quartermaster  of  the  Medal  of  Honor  Legion  of 
the  United  States  and  Chancellor  of  the  Commander^ 
of  the  State  of  Pennsylvania  of  the  Military  Order  of 
the  Legion  of  the  United  States.  His  residence  in  1908 
was  2312  Poplar  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pa.  2.  Hannah  Jane, 
b.  in  Madison,  N.  Y.,  18  June  1844 ; d.  Aug.  1845. 

1286.  Joshua  G.,  b.  1824;  d.  1824. 

1286a.  Mary  Ann,  b.  1828 ; d.  in  Aetna,  Mich.,  1878 ; m.  Stephen 
Niles.  Ch. : 1.  Josephine  Niles ; 2.  Byron  E.  Niles ; 3. 
Alexander  Niles ; 4.  Ellen  Niles. 

Harvey  Preston  was  a soldier  in  Col.  Van  Woest’s 
Albany  County  regiment,  Hew  York  troops,  and  also 
sergeant  in  Hathan  Taylor’s  company  of  Col.  Thompson 
Mead’s  regiment  in  the  War  of  1812. 

VII.  744.  Andrews  Preston  (Samuel,  Jacob, 
Jacob,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Pomfret,  Conn., 
29  Hov.  1788;  died  in  Red  Creek,  H.  Y.,  14  May  1858; 
married  in  Cato,  Cayuga  Co.,  H.  Y.,  23  Feb.  1825,  Eliza 
Ann,  daughter  of  Augustus  and  Elizabeth  (Hammond) 
Ferris;  born  in  Cato,  30  Jan.  1806;  died  in  Red  Creek,. 
Wayne  Co.,  H.  Y.,  26  Mar.  1854. 

Children  born  in  Cato : 

1287.  Mary  Louisa,  b.  9 Dec.  1825;  d.  14  Mar.  1826. 

(To  be  continued ) 


THE  RIGHT  HONORABLE,  THE  LADY  ARBELLA 
AND  HER  FRIENDS. 


By  William  Andrews  Pew. 


So  much  has  been  written,  both  positive  and  negative, 
about  the  Puritan  leaders  in  New  England  it  is  not 
difficult  to  picture  these  characters.  In  their  generation 
friends  praised  them  and  enemies  omitted  no  scandal 
which  could  diminish  their  reputations.  About  the  Lady 
Arbella  all  contemporary  accounts  speak  in  superlatives, 
and  agree  she  was  distinguished  by  piety,  birth,  breeding, 
grace,  wealth,  and  a charming  personality.  She  is  de- 
scribed as  the  flower  of  womanhood  without  blemish^, 
From  such  a mass  of  perfection  it  is  difficult  to  dissect 
the  real  woman. 

In  the  summer  of  1630,  seventeen  ships,  carrying  more 
than  a thousand  emigrants  arrived  in  New  England. 
Compared  with  other  attempts  at  colonization  this  was. 
mass  production.  The  most  distinguished  passenger  on 
the  flag-ship  of  Winthrop’s  squadron  was  the  Lady  Ar- 
bella. The  prestige  of  the  dozen  leaders  of  this  enter- 
prise is  described  by  Roger  Clap,  one  of  the  first  settlers, 
in  Dorchester.  In  his  memoirs,  he  says: 

And  what  a wonderous  work  of  God  was  it,  to  stir  up  such 
worthies  to  undertake  such  a difficult  work  as  to  remove 
themselves  and  their  wives  and  children  from  their  native 
country,  and  to  leave  their  gallant  situations  there  to  come 
into  this  wilderness  to  set  up  the  pure  worship  of  God  here;, 
men  fit  for  government  in  the  magistry  and  in  families, 
and  sound,  godly,  learned  men  for  the  ministry,  and  others 
that  were  very  precious  men  and  women  that  came  in  the 
year  1630. 

Roger  Clap  and  his  like-minded  associates  believed 
as  the  heavens  are  high  above  the  earth,  so  were  the 
thoughts  and  ways  of  his  precious  leaders  high  above  the 
ways  and  thoughts  of  the  common  people.  Winthrop  said 
the  common  people  were  not  qualified  for  the  business. 
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of  ruling  and  for  a generation  they  accepted  this  pro- 
nouncement. 

The  abrupt  transition  from  comfortable  and  luxurious 
homes  in  old  England  to  the  wilderness  of  He w England 
was  subversive  to  orderly  living  in  “gallant  situations” 
such  as  the  Puritan  leaders  left  in  their  native  land. 
Anne  Dudley,  accustomed  to  easy  and  familiar  inter- 
course with  persons  of  refinement  in  the  polite  society 
led  by  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  wrote  concerning  herself: 

After  a short  time  I changed  my  condition  and  was 
married,  and  came  into  this  country,  where  I found  a new 
world  and  new  manners  at  which  my  heart  rose.  But  after 
I was  convinced  it  was  the  will  of  Grod,  I submitted  to  it 
and  joined  the  church  at  Boston. 

The  flag-ship  of  Winthrop’s  squadron  had  been  named 
the  Eagle,  but  was  rechristened  “Arbella,”  in  honor  of 
Lady  Arbella,  the  daughter  of  Thomas,  third  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  She  had  married  Isaac  Johnson  and  came  over 
in  this  vessel  which  had  been  purchased  and  furnished 
by  the  Lady  Arbella  and  her  friends. 

Cotton  Mather,  speaking  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln’s  fam- 
ily said:  “They  were  religious”  and  “the  best  family  of 
any  nobleman  then  in  England.”  A colonist  writing 
home  called  Mr.  Johnson  and  the  Lady  Arbella  his  wife, 
“the  chief est  persons  of  estate  in  the  land,  and  ones  who 
would  do  the  most  good.”  If  any  one  among  the  early 
settlers  is  entitled  to  be  called  the  Father  of  the  Puritan 
Colony,  it  is  Isaac  Johnson.  He  was  born  in  1601  at 
Stamford  in  Lincolnshire.  He  owned  estates  in  four 
counties  and  had  the  leasehold  of  a town  house  in  Boston. 
In  1627  he  became  interested  in  plans  for  establishing 
the  Colony.  In  1628  he  was  a member  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Trading  Company,  and  contributed  liberally  to 
the  two  thousand  pounds  spent  in  securing  the  Royal 
Charter,  in  which  he  is  named  among  the  grantees.  Isaac 
Johnson  was  the  richest  promoter  of  the  enterprise.  His 
father  said  that  first  and  last  he  spent  over  five  thousand 
pounds  in  the  undertaking.  In  1623  he  married  the 
Lady  Arbella,  who  was  two  years  his  junior.  The  mar- 
riage is  regarded  as  a love  match.  During  Endicott’s 
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rule  at  Salem,  Isaac  Johnson  sent  servants  to  the  plan- 
tation, some  of  whom  were  artisans,  and  it  is  probable 
they  prepared  a fitting  residence  for  himself  and  his  Lady, 
His  grandfather  was  Robert  Johnson,  Secretary  to  Nich- 
olas Bacon,  Lord  Keeper  and  distributor  of  church  pa- 
tronage in  England.  Robert  Johnson  made  it  his  care 
to  furnish  the  English  churches  with  Puritan  ministers 
while  picking  many  ecclesiastical  plums  for  himself.  He 
had  three  wives,  all  richly  endowed.  It  is  said  his  money 
was  made  easily  and  spent  piously  in  founding  schools, 
hospitals  and  endowing  scholarships.  His  one  son,  Abra- 
ham J ohnson,  he  valued  lightly  perhaps  because  Abraham 
was  Sheriff  of  the  County  of  Rutland  and  more  Royalist 
than  Puritan.  His  grandson,  Isaac  Johnson,  was  the 
type  of  Puritan  satisfactory  to  his  grandfather,  who 
brought  him  up  and  left  him  the  larger  part  of  his  estate. 

Soon  after  the  arrival  of  Winthrop  and  his  settlers 
it  became  evident  the  colony  could  not  subsist  without 
provisions  from  England.  Winthrop  dispatched  a ship 
at  once  to  bring  over  the  needed  supplies.  The  vessel  re- 
turned in  the  early  Spring.  The  praise  for  thus  saving 
the  Colony  has  been  given  the  Governor,  but  these  sup- 
plies cost  money,  and  it  was  chiefly  upon  the  credit  of 
Isaac  J ohnson  they  were  procured. 

Tattershall  Castle,  in  Lincolnshire,  was  the  home  of 
the  Earl  of  Lincoln.  It  is  situated  on  the  River  Bain, 
tributary  to  the  Witham,  which  finds  its  way  into  the 
sea  at  Boston.  He  also  possessed  another  estate  at  Sem- 
pringham  in  Lincolnshire,  some  twenty  miles  from  Tat- 
tershall. The  house  at  Sempringham  was  built  from  an 
old  abbey  confiscated  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII  and 
given  to  a Clinton  who  became  Lord  High  Admiral  of 
England. 

The  County  of  Lincolnshire  lies  upon  the  North  Sea 
facing  Europe,  and  for  hundreds  of  years  adventurers 
from  over-sea  had  sought  refuge  in  its  fens.  These 
adopted  sons  were  men  of  courage,  sifted  from  the  boldest 
among  the  people  of  western  Europe  who  came  to  escape 
persecution  on  the  continent.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century  the  Puritan  spirit  was  rife  in  the 
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eastern  counties  of  England.  Mr.  Hallam  in  his  “Con- 
stitutional History  of  England”  tells  us  the  seventeenth 
century  Puritans  were  the  depositaries  of  the  spark  of 
freedom.  This  spark  was  fanned  by  Lincolnshire’s  sturdy 
people.  All  through  the  fens  opposition  was  rising  against 
the  tyranny  of  the  Stuarts.  It  was  chiefly  in  this  county 
Cromwell  raised  his  “Ironsides”  who  withstood  the  cava- 
liers of  England  and  triumphed  over  King  and  Church. 

The  social  life  of  many  Puritan  leaders  centered  at 
Tattershall  Castle  and  Sempringham.  Mr.  Skelton,  the 
first  minister  at  Salem,  was  Chaplain  to  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln.  Thomas  Dudley  and  Simon  Bradstreet  had  been 
stewards  of  his  estate.  Mr.  Coddington  was  a neighbor. 
Isaac  Johnson  and  Colonel  John  Humphrey  had  married 
sisters  of  the  fourth  Earl.  John  Cotton  (the  celebrated 
preacher  at  St.  Botolph’s  in  old  Boston),  Roger  Williams, 
Emanuel  Downing  and  John  Winthrop  had  often  shared 
the  hospitality  of  these  homes. 

The  word  “Tatters,”  in  the  old  Scandinavian  language 
meant  “blithe.”  Tattershall,  therefore,  signifies  the  house 
of  gaiety.  Horsemen  and  Danes  dwelt  here  long  before 
the  Horman  Conquest.  The  place  was  created  a manor 
by  William  the  Conqueror  and  given  to  one  of  his  knights 
whose  issue  took  the  name  Robert  de  Tattershall.  The 
estate  passed  by  marriage  to  Ralph  Cromwell,  Lord  High 
Treasurer  of  Henry  VI,  who  built  a brick  castle  sur- 
rounded by  two  moats.  Tattershall  Castle  is  the  finest  spec- 
imen of  old  brick  structure  in  England.  Hearly  all  that 
remains  at  the  present  day  is  the  citadel,  built  of  mediaeval 
brick,  one  hundred  and  twelve  feet  high,  with  an  area 
eighty-nine  by  sixty-seven  feet.  In  some  places  the  walls 
are  sixteen  feet  thick.  We  are  told  there  was  a hall,  also 
brick,  within  the  moats,  the  dining-room  of  which  had  a 
fine  bay  and  five  other  windows.  In  this  room  the  Lord 
High  Treasurer  of  Henry  VI  entertained  his  guests.  He 
died  in  1455  and  the  Castle  reverted  to  the  Crown.  In 
1551  Edward  VI  granted  the  Castle  and  manor  to  Edward 
Eiennes  (Lord  Clinton),  who  was  made  Earl  of  Lincoln 
in  1572. 

The  fine  chimney-pieces  in  this  citadel  were  taken  out 
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in  1911  and  sold  to  an  American  millionaire.  This  raised 
a war  of  antiquarian  wrath,  and  under  Lord  Curzon’s 
leadership  the  pieces  were  rescued  and  the  citadel  restored. 

In  1629  Theophilus  Clinton  was  fourth  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln. His  mother,  Elizabeth,  presented  to  the  world 
seventeen  other  children.  One  was  our  Lady  Arbella,  the 
wife  of  Isaac  Johnson.  Another  was  Lady  Susan,  the 
wife  of  Colonel  John  Humphrey.  All  four  were  among 
the  early  settlers  in  Massachusetts.  The  mother  Eliza- 
beth wrote  a book  called,  “The  Countess  of  Lincoln’s  Hur- 
serie.”  It  was  dedicated  to  her  daughter-in-law,  Bridget, 
the  wife  of  Theophilus,  fourth  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Tattershall  Castle  is  very  near  Scrooby,  the  home  of 
the  Pilgrims.  Before  leaving  Holland,  the  Pilgrims  had 
procured  a grant  of  land  in  Virginia.  Mr.  Young  in  his 
Chronicles  tells  us  the  patent  was  taken  out  in  the 
name  of  Mr.  John  Wyncob,  “a  religious  gentleman  then 
belonging  to  the  Countess  of  Lincoln  who  intended  to 
go  with  them.”  This  happened  in  1619  and  the  Countess 
mentioned  was  Elizabeth,  our  author.  Wyncob  was  prob- 
ably her  steward  and  the  quotation  is  interesting  as  show- 
ing the  religious  tendency  of  the  House  of  Clinton. 

In  1624  Theophilus  had  permission  to  raise  three  hun- 
dred volunteers  to  serve  under  Count  Mansfeld  in  Ger- 
many. Lady  Bridget,  his  wife,  requested  the  gracious 
permission  of  the  King  to  her  settling  in  London  for  the 
season  while  her  husband  was  on  the  continent.  King 
Charles  refused  his  assent,  saying:  “The  Country  is  the 
most  fitting  place  for  ladies  to  live  in,  in  the  absence  of 
their  Lords,  where  they  must  keep  hospitality.”  So  my 
Lady  Bridget  stayed  in  the  country  and  “kept  hospi- 
tality.” A book  might  be  written  about  the  doings  of 
Lady  Bridget  in  Lincolnshire,  where  she  administered 
hospitality  to  the  Puritan  gentry  and  clergy  in  the  dining 
room  with  the  fine  bay  and  five  other  windows.  In  this 
congenial  atmosphere,  and  with  a free  exchange  of  con- 
fidence, they  fanned  the  spark  of  freedom  that  was  to 
break  into  open  rebellion  against  the  King  and  carry  the 
principles  of  home  rule  to  America.  King  Charles  little 
knew  what  he  was  doing  when  he  prohibited  the  season  in 
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London  to  this  mother  of  constitutional  government  in 
New  England,  and  bade  her  remain  in  the  country  during 
the  absence  of  her  Lord.  If  such  a book  were  written 
it  might  he  called  “The  Countess  of  Lincoln’s  .Nurserie 
of  Puritan  Revolt.” 

On  March  2,  1629,  a political  tempest  broke  in  Eng- 
land. It  had  been  brewing  for  years  between  King  and 
people.  In  its  inception  the  Puritan  movement  was  re- 
ligious, seeking  to  reform  the  church  from  within.  As 
a result  of  persecution  its  leaders  became  politically- 
minded.  Their  party  steadily  grew  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  King  Charles  I ordered  the  House  to  ad- 
journ on  March  2,  1629.  That  day  the  Commons  met. 
The  Puritan  leaders  were  determined  to  make  a declara- 
tion that  no  power  on  earth  could  interfere  with  the 
supremacy  of  Parliament.  As  the  Speaker  of  the  House 
was  preparing  to  obey  the  King’s  order  and  leave  the 
Chair,  two  Puritan  members  pushed  him  back  and  held 
him  upon  the  woolsack,  while  Sir  John  Eliot  offered 
a motion  that  whoever  proposed  taxation  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  Commons  was  a traitor  to  the  nation.  The 
Royalists  made  a rush  to  set  the  Speaker  free.  The 
Puritans  resisted,  holding  him  on  the  woolsack.  The 
door  of  the  House  was  locked,  a member  put  the  key  in 
his  pocket.  The  Clerk  of  the  House  refused  to  read  the 
motion,  the  Speaker  refused  to  put  the  question.  Amidst 
tumult  and  confusion  the  resolution  was  read  by  a member 
and  put  to  vote.  As  the  shouts  of  “Aye,  aye,”  rang  out 
on  every  side  and  the  motion  was  declared  carried,  the 
King  with  his  armed  retainers  broke  through  the  door. 
Parliament  was  dissolved,  not  to  meet  again  for  eleven 
years. 

The  King  sent  nine  Puritan  leaders  to  the  Tower.  Sir 
John  Eliot  was  among  that  number.  In  his  generation 
he  was  the  first  and  greatest  champion  of  the  doctrine 
that  Parliament  was  the  controlling  power  of  the  consti- 
tution. In  the  mediaeval  Parliaments  the  House  of  Lords 
led  and  the  Commons  followed.  Eliot  would  have  the 
Commons  lead  and  the  Lords  follow.  He  became  a mar- 
tyr to  the  doctrine  of  Parliamentary  supremacy.  Impris- 
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oned  in  the  Tower,  without  air  or  exercise,  he  sickened 
and  died.  King  Charles,  vindictive  to  the  last,  refused 
his  body  for  burial  at  his  home,  saying:  “Let  the  body 
of  Sir  John  Eliot  be  buried  in  the  place  where  he  died.” 
The  spark  of  freedom  glowed  and  almost  burst  into  flames. 

For  a time  the  Puritans,  the  only  advocates  in  England 
of  humane  and  progressive  principles,  were  paralyzed  by 
their  noble  leader’s  death.  John  Winthrop  wrote:  “My 
dear  wife,  I am  verily  persuaded  God  will  bring  some 
heavy  affliction  upon  this  land  and  that  very  speedily.” 

The  issue  was  presented  to  the  Puritans  whether  it 
were  better  to  stay  and  fight  it  out  in  old  England  or  to 
emigrate  and  found  a new  England  in  the  wilds  of 
America.  In  July,  1629,  Lady  Bridget  entertained  a 
group  of  Puritan  leaders  at  either  Tattershall  or  Sem- 
pringham.  There  were  gathered  John  Winthrop  and  his 
brother-in-law,  Emanuel  Downing,  Isaac  J ohnson,  Colonel 
John  Humphrey,  Thomas  Dudley,  Simon  Bradstreet, 
John  Cotton,  Mr.  Coddington  and  others. 

I like  to  picture  the  dining  room  at  Tattershall  as  a 
place  where  high  thinking  accompanied  high  living.  At 
the  head  of  the  table  was  Lady  Bridget,  Sir  Richard  Sal- 
tonstall  held  the  place  of  honor  on  her  right  and  John 
Winthrop  sat  at  her  left.  At  the  foot  of  the  board  was 
the  Lady  Arbella,  whose  words  vibrating  with  grace  and 
wit  guided  matters  among  her  neighboring  guests.  It 
is  a mistake  to  suppose  Puritan  matrons  wore  dark 
homespun  or  affected  roughly-cut  clothing  which  con- 
cealed their  natural  charms.  The  highborn  dressed  in 
fine  silk,  satin,  and  broadcloth  edged  with  thread  lace 
and  embroidered  with  gold  and  silver.  The  Lady  Arbella 
must  have  been  clad  as  befitted  her  station.  Her  shoes 
were  of  soft  leather,  and  perhaps 

“Her  feet  beneath  her  petticoat 
Like  little  mice,  stole  in  and  out 
As  if  they  feared  the  light.” 

When  the  feast  ended,  the  Reverend  John  Cotton  re- 
turned thanks,  and  then  began  the  serious  business  of 
devising  means  to  save  the  Puritan  cause.  We  know 
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enough  about  the  men  present  to  follow  their  arguments. 
Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  must  have  counselled  moderation. 
Stern,  bigoted  and  intolerant  Thomas  Dudley  frowned  at 
this  advice  but  held  his  peace.  He  had  been  the  Earl’s 
steward  and  bided  in  silence  until  invited  to  speak. 

Sweet  Anne  Dudley,  recently  married  to  Simon  Brad- 
street,  perhaps  held  hands  with  her  husband  under  the 
table.  This  loving  pair  listened  to  the  tales  of  persecu- 
tion and  wondered  how  a good  God  could  have  created  such 
a wicked  world.  They  never  found  the  answer.  As  Anne 
watched  her  father’s  face  hardening  at  the  mention  of 
King  Charles  and  his  misdeeds,  she  thought  upon  her 
fighting  ancestors,  many  of  whom  had  died  upon  the  field 
of  honor.  Then  she  looked  at  Bradstreet,  a comely  youth, 
dear  to  her  heart.  A contest  with  the  King  promised  or- 
phanage and  widowhood  to  Anne  Bradstreet.  The  wil- 
derness of  Hew  England  held  no  greater  perils. 

Mr.  Winthrop  spoke  with  conviction.  He  dwelt  upon 
the  high  cost  of  living  and  stressed  the  economic  advan- 
tages in  a new  world  where  land,  as  good  or  better 
than  any  in  England,  could  be  had  for  nothing.  He 
pictured  Protestantism  as  a lost  cause  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  and  told  how  King  and  Bishops  were  trying 
to  change  the  nation’s  religious  beliefs  and  to  intro- 
duce new  ceremonies  without  the  consent  of  the  laity. 
Parliament,  their  last  hope,  had  been  prorogued.  He 
urged  his  hearers  not  to  tarry  until  they  were  overcome 
by  a plague  of  persecution.  He  feared  a judgment  of 
dissolution  was  coming  upon  England,  and  he  believed 
God  had  provided  a place  in  Hew  England  as  a refuge 
for  many,  whom  He  meant  to  save  from  the  general 
destruction.  There  was  no  nobler  or  worthier  work  for 
a Christian  than  to  help  raise  and  support  the  infant 
church  at  Salem,  and  to  join  forces  with  the  faithful 
company  who  had  found  religious  freedom  in  America. 

The  Lady  Arbella  may  have  said:  Sister  Susan  and 
I have  meditated  upon  leaving  England.  Our  affections 
are  on  this  house.  Here  we  were  born.  Mr.  Johnson 
and  I are  happy  in  our  home  at  Boston.  England  is  dear 
to  us,  yet  we  feel  these  longings  are  the  fruits  of  a carnal 
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spirit  lusting  for  the  luxuries  of  the  estate  wherein  we 
live.  We  dare  not  give  way  to  this  temptation  because 
we  feel  God  is  unveiling  His  high  purpose,  and  He 
intends  us,  as  instruments  of  a noble  house,  to  help 
create  for  His  glory,  a new  State  in  a new  England,  a 
State  free  from  the  autocracy  of  Kings  and  Bishops, 
where  government  shall  exist  for  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
people,  and  where  every  child  shall  learn,  under  wise 
leadership,  the  ways  of  light,  and  have  liberty  to  grow 
into  the  Master’s  image.  It  is  fitting  that  persons 
who  live  in  wealth  and  prosperity  should  venture  in 
hazard  with  those  of  a hard  and  mean  condition,  and 
with  them  share  the  bread  of  adversity  and  the  waters 
of  affliction.  The  Clinton  blood  rebels  at  flight.  We  have 
always  stood  to  defend  what  God  has  given  us.  We  will 
join  in  the  migration  and  risk  our  lives  and  properties 
in  the  great  experiment,  not  as  fugitives  from  oppression, 
but  as  creators  of  a heavenly  kingdom,  to  spend  and  be 
spent  fulfilling  the  Divine  will.  . Surely  the  arm  that 
strengthened  Israel  has  not  shortened. 

Perhaps  Lady  Susan  bowed  assent,  while  Mr.  Johnson 
and  Colonel  Humphrey  acknowledged  the  lady  expressed 
their  minds.  John  Cotton  must  have  said  “Amen,”  and 
even  the  grim  Thomas  Dudley  may  have  spoken  eagerly 
of  a contest  with  Satan  in  the  new  world. 

After  some  such  discussion,  this  meeting  in  Lincoln- 
shire resulted  in  a proposal  to  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Com- 
pany, by  the  gentlemen  who  had  enjoyed  Lady  Bridget’s 
hospitality.  They  agreed  to  promote  the  plantation  at 
Salem  by  going  there  themselves  and  to  encourage  other 
persons  of  worth  and  quality  to  transplant  themselves  and 
families  thither,  provided  always  the  government  of  the 
plantation  should  be  transferred  to  America  and  rest  with 
the  inhabitants  there,  and  not  be  continued  in  subordina- 
tion to  the  Company  in  England.  On  July  28,  1629,  the 
Governor  of  the  Massachusetts  Company  notified  a meet- 
ing of  the  Company  in  London  that  such  a scheme  was 
in  contemplation,  and  asked  that  secrecy  be  preserved. 
The  gentlemen  who  were  with  Lady  Bridget,  later  met 
in  Cambridge  and  reduced  their  proposition  to  writing. 
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At  a meeting  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay  Company  on  Au- 
gust 29,  1629,  this  offer  of  the  Puritan  leaders  was 
accepted.  The  Governor  and  Company  voted  to  transfer 
its  government  to  New  England.  The  old  officers  resigned 
and  new  officers  were  chosen  from  among  those  who 
agreed  to  remove  to  New  England. 

All  royal  charters  for  the  establishment  of  colonies 
gave  companies  the  right  to  make  laws  for  the  govern- 
ment of  their  overseas  plantations,  provided  such  laws 
were  not  contrary  to  those  of  England.  The  charter  of 
the  Massachusetts  Company  differed  in  one  respect  from 
other  royal  charters.  It  did  not  specify  where  the  stock- 
holders’ meetings  should  be  held.  There  has  always 
been  a controversy  whether  this  omission  was  intentional 
or  accidental.  I have  no  doubt  the  Puritan  leaders 
saw  in  this  omission  the  possibility  of  establishing  a gov- 
ernment to  their  liking  in  New  England,  if  they  could 
induce  the  Massachusetts  Company  to  hold  its  future 
meetings  in  the  new  world.  The  significant  fact  in  the 
coming  of  Winthrop  and  his  associates  was  not  their 
bringing  with  them  the  parchment  called  the  royal  char- 
ter, but  that  all  the  officers  of  the  Company  came  to  Mas- 
sachusetts and  the  Company’s  meetings  thereafter  were 
to  be  held  three  thousand  miles  from  England.  The  situ- 
ation was  pregnant  with  possibilities  for  home  rule.  The 
charter  had  been  executed  in  duplicate;  one  copy  had 
been  sent  to  Endicott  in  Salem.  It  was  well  to  have 
both  copies  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic,  far  removed  from 
the  processes  of  the  King’s  courts.  Without  fuss  and 
with  little  publicity,  the  Puritan  leaders  laid  their  foun- 
dations. The  charter  was  virtually  the  establishment  of 
constitutional  government.  Upon  its  interpretation  was 
based  the  right  of  self-government.  Political  and  reli- 
gious idealists,  they  intended  to  found  a state  here  in 
New  England  and  test  their  principles.  The  Summer 
of  1630  saw  what  has  been  called  the  great  migration 
and  the  settling  of  a Bible  Commonwealth  in  Massa- 
chusetts. 

The  last  we  hear  of  Lady  Bridget  is  a memorial  to  the 
King,  asking  her  husband’s  release  from  the  Tower.  He 
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had  been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to  subscribe  to  a King’s 
loan  and  advising  his  neighbors  not  to  contribute.  Lady 
Bridget’s  connection  with  the  early  settlement  of  Massa- 
chusetts is  interesting,  as  showing  the  English  environ- 
ment from  which  the  Puritan  leaders  came.  Theophilus, 
Earl  of  Lincoln,  survived  Lady  Bridget,  and  the  Chron- 
icles say,  “Died  in  his  London  house,  going  upstairs.” 
He  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present  Duke  of  Newcastle, 
whose  oldest  son  by  courtesy  bears  the  title,  The  Earl  of 
Lincoln. 

John  Winthrop  begins  his  journal  of  the  voyage  of  the 
Arbella  on  March  29,  1630  (Easter  Monday) : 

Riding  at  the  Cowes,  near  the  Isle  of  Wight,  in  the 
Arbella,  the  ship  three  hundred  and  fifty  tons  whereof  Capt. 
Peter  Milborne  was  master,  being  manned  with  fifty-two 
seamen  and  twenty-eight  pieces  of  ordnance  . . . upon  con- 
ference it  was  agreed  that  (in  regard  it  was  uncertain  when 
the  rest  of  the  fleet  would  be  ready)  these  four  ships  should 
consort  together;  the  Arbella  to  be  Admiral,  the  Talbot  Vice- 
Admiral,  the  Ambrose  Rear-Admiral,  and  the  Jewel  a Cap- 
tain; and  accordingly  articles  of  consortship  were  drawn 
between  the  said  captains  and  masters;  whereupon  Mr.  Cra- 
dock  took  leave  of  us,  and  our  captains  gave  him  a farewell 
with  four  or  five  shot.  . . . About  ten  of  the  clock  we 
weighed  anchor  and  set  sail. 

Winthrop  tells  us  that  Lady  Arbella  and  the  gentle- 
women dined  in  the  great  cabin.  They  slept  there  also. 
Besides  the  Lady  Arbella  there  were  the  wives  of  Phillips, 
Coddington,  Dudley,  Bradstreet  and  Nowell,  and  two 
daughters  of  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall.  We  know  these  two 
daughters  were  attended  by  a maid,  because  it  was  re- 
ported the  maid  “fell  down  at  the  grating  by  the  cook 
room,  but  the  carpenter’s  man,  who  occasioned  her  fall 
unwittingly,  caught  hold  of  her  with  incredible  nimble- 
ness, and  saved  her;  otherwise  she  had  fallen  into  the 
hold.”  At  least  this  was  the  excuse  they  gave  to  account 
for  their  close  proximity. 

The  men  of  quality  occupied  the  round  house.  They 
were  Governor  Winthrop,  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall,  Deputy 
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Governor  Thomas  Dudley,  Coddington,  Bradstreet,  Now- 
ell, the  Reverend  George  Phillips,  and  Charles  Fiennes, 
brother  of  Lady  Arbella. 

For  seventy-five  days  the  ship  sailed  westward  through 
gales,  cold,  fog  and  fair  weather.  Winthrop  gives  a novel 
cure  for  sea-sickness.  He  says  the  wind  was  north,  a stiff 
gale  with  fair  weather. 

In  the  afternoon  less  wind,  and  our  people  began  to  grow 
well  again.  Our  children  and  others,  that  were  sick  and  lay 
groaning  in  the  cabins,  we  fetched  out,  and  having  stretched 
a rope  from  the  steerage  to  the  mainmast,  we  made  them 
stand,  some  on  one  side  and  some  on  the  other,  and  sway 
it  up  and  down  till  they  were  warm,  and  by  this  means  they 
soon  grew  well  and  merry. 

A passage  across  the  Atlantic  in  1630  was  an  affair 
of  great  discomfort  and  suffering.  Passengers  were  con- 
fined to  narrow  quarters,  lived  on  short  rations,  and  were 
without  the  common  conveniences  of  life. 

Recording  the  events  of  April  17,  Winthrop  writes: 

This  day  our  Captain  told  me,  that  our  land  men  were 
very  nasty  and  slovenly,  and  that  the  gun  deck,  where  they 
lodged,  was  so  beastly  and  noisome  with  their  victuals  and 
beastliness,  as  would  endanger  the  health  of  the  ship.  Here- 
upon, after  prayer,  we  took  order,  and  appointed  four  men 
to  see  to  it,  and  to  keep  that  room  clean  for  three  days,  and 
then  four  others  should  succeed  them,  and  so  forth  on. 

All  the  passengers  on  the  Arbella  were  not  saints.  On 
April  3,  Winthrop  wrote: 

After  supper,  we  discovered  some  notorious  lewd  persons 
of  our  Company,  who  in  time  of  our  fast  had  committed 
theft,  and  done  other  villainies,  for  which  we  have  caused 
them  to  be  severely  punished. 

No  one  on  board  the  Arbella  could  have  taken  a bath  or 
washed  linen  during  the  trip.  The  only  water  for  such 
luxuries  was  what  the  ocean  supplied,  and  the  means  for 
heating  that  was  lacking.  The  ladies  who  occupied  the 
great  cabin  were  packed  at  night  like  sardines  in  a box. 
In  some  of  the  other  vessels  an  epidemic  of  smallpox 
broke  out,  but  the  Arbella  came  through  fairly  free  from 
illness. 
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On  June  12,  1630,  the  ship  anchored  off  Salem.  Gov- 
ernor Endicott  came  on  board  and  took  the  ladies  and 
gentlemen  to  the  shore.  Winthrop  wrote:  “We  supped 
with  a good  venison  pasty  and  good  beer  and  at  night 
we  returned  to  our  ship  but  some  of  the  women  stayed 
behind.  In  the  meantime  most  of  our  people  went  on 
shore  . . . which  lay  very  near  us,  and  gathered  stores 
of  fine  strawberries.”  How  welcome  strawberries  must 
have  been  to  the  passengers  surfeited  with  salt  meat. 

In  the  “Wonder  Working  Providence  of  Sions  Saviour 
in  Hew  England”  we  read  about  the  coming  of  these 
voyagers : 

At  their  arrivall  those  small  number  of  Christians  gath- 
ered at  Salem,  greatly  rejoycing  and  the  more,  because  they 
saw  so  many  that  came  chiefly  for  promoting  the  great  Work 
of  Christ  in  hand;  the  Lady  Arrabella  and  some  other  godly 
Woman  aboad  at  Salem,  but  their  Husbands  continued  at 
Charles  Town,  both  for  the  settling  of  the  civill  Government, 
and  gathering  another  Church  of  Christ. 

It  is  supposed  the  Lady  Arbella  and  Isaac  Johnson 
occupied  their  own  house  at  Salem.  That  they  were  liv- 
ing there  on  July  25,  1630,  appears  from  a letter  of 
Doctor  Fuller  to  Governor  Bradford,  in  which  he  says: 
“Being  at  Salem  ye  25.  of  July,  (being  ye  saboath)  after 
ye  evening  exercise,  Mr  Johnson  received  a letter  from 
ye  Govr  Mr  John  Winthrop.”  In  this  letter  Winthrop 
refers  to  three  distinct  plantations  (Salem,  Charlestowne 
and  Hewtowne),  each  having  men  of  ability  amongst 
them,  and  suggests  a day  of  fasting  be  held  to  pacify  the 
Lord,  because  His  hand  was  heavy  upon  them,  and  He 
had  visited  the  plantations  with  sickness. 

There  was  much  illness  among  the  new  comers.  The 
Deputy  Governor  wrote: 

The  natural  causes  seem  to  be  in  the  want  of  warm 
lodging  and  good  diet  in  which  Englishmen  are  habituated 
at  home  and  in  the  sudden  increase  of  heat  which  they  endure 
which  are  landed  here  in  summer.  The  salt  meats  at  sea 
having  prepared  their  bodies  thereto  . . . other  causes  God 
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may  have,  as  our  faithful  minister  Mr.  Wilson  lately  handled 
that  point,  showed  unto  us  which  I forbear  to  mention  leav- 
ing this  matter  to  the  further  dispute  of  physicians  and 
divines. 

The  situation  at  Salem  was  sad.  Eighty  had  died  the 
winter  before,  and  many  of  those  alive  were  weak  and 
sick.  All  the  corn  and  bread  amongst  the  settlers  was 
hardly  sufficient  to  feed  them  a fortnight.  The  cause  of 
this  mortality  was  called  the  burning  fever,  undoubtedly 
typhoid,  the  germs  of  which  were  spread  by  the  filthy 
conditions  and  narrow  quarters  occupied  by  all  pas- 
sengers in  their  journey  across  the  Atlantic.  Death,  vis- 
ited every  family,  but  the  loss  most  deeply  felt  and  which 
spread  gloom  over  the  Colony  was  that  of  the  Lady  Ar- 
bella.  “Coming  from  a paradise  of  plenty  and  pleasure 
in  the  family  of  a noble  Earl  into  a wilderness  of  want, 
and  unable  to  stem  the  tide  of  these  many  adversities  of 
her  outward  condition,  she  died  at  Salem.”  Cotton 
Mather  said:  “She  took  New  England  on  her  way  to 
Heaven.”  Lady  Arbella’s  body  was  probably  interred 
at  Burial  Point,  Salem,  now  known  as  the  Charter  Street 
Burying  Ground.  No  memorial  marks  her  grave  and  its 
location  is  unknown,  Alexander  Young,  in  his  Chron- 
icles, says  that  Doctor  Holyoke,  when  ninety-nine  years 
of  age,  told  him  “the  Lady  Arbella  was  buried  about  half 
a mile  distant  from  the  body  of  the  town  near  Bridge 
Street  leading  to  Beverly,  about  ten  feet  from  the  street.” 
This  was  a local  tradition.  Her  husband  survived  her 
only  a month.  It  was  said : “He  for  a little  tried  to  live 
without  her,  liked  it  not,  and  died.” 

On  March  8,  1629,  Isaac  Johnson  made  a will.  He 
provided  that  his  personal  estate  in  New  England  be 
divided  into  thirds.  He  gave  one-third  to  the  “Bight 
Honorable,  the  Lady  Arbella,  my  wife.”  One-third  to 
his  brothers  and  sister,  and  the  remaining  third  to  the 
Governor  and  Company  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New 
England. 

After  the  death  of  his  wife,  Isaac  Johnson  removed  to 
Charlestown.  When  Charlestown  was  settled,  William 
Blackstone  (Blaxton)  was  the  sole  inhabitant  of  Shawmut. 
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He  was  the  son  of  a minister  at  Horncastle,  Lincolnshire, 
where  he  attended  a school  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Lin- 
coln, and  afterwards  enjoyed  a scholarship  at  Emanuel 
College  given  by  the  same  Earl.  He  and  Isaac  Johnson 
received  their  bachelor  degrees  at  Emanuel  in  1614,  were 
ordained  priests  at  Peterboro  in  1617,  and  took  master 
degrees  at  Emanuel  in  1621.  They  were  fellow  students 
for  ten  years.  Blackstone  came  to  Massachusetts  with 
Robert  Gorges  in  1625.  He  established  himself  on  Bea- 
con Hill,  and  in  1630  was  agent  of  John  Gorges,  who  had 
married  Frances  Clinton,  a sister  of  Lady  Arbella.  It 
was  upon  the  loving  invitation  of  Blackstone  to  his  old 
schoolmate,  Isaac  Johnson,  that  some  of  the  settlers  re- 
moved from  Charlestown  and  founded  Boston.  Although 
Mr.  Johnson  had  taken  holy  orders,  he  is  never  referred 
to  as  the  Reverend,  or  as  a minister.  It  was  the  Puritan 
custom  to  use  this  title  only  in  connection  with  clergymen 
actually  settled  over  parishes. 

There  are  pictures  in  the  possession  of  the  Johnson 
family  at  Ketton  in  Rutland,  England,  purporting  to  be 
portraits  of  the  Lady  Arbella  and  Mr.  Isaac  Johnson. 

Isaac  Johnson  had  a grant  in  Boston  including  the  land 
between  what  is  now  School,  Court,  Washington  and  Tre- 
mont  streets.  He  died  in  Boston,  September  30,  1630, 
probably  from  typhoid,  and  was  buried  on  this  plot. 
Others  dying  later  were  buried  near  “the  godly  Mr.  John- 
son,” and  hence  part  of  his  land  became  the  cemetery  next 
to  King’s  Chapel.  The  ancient  Chronicles  says:  “He  was 
a worthy  personage  whom  the  Lord  had  indued  with  many 
precious  gifts  inasmuch  that  he  was  held  in  high  esteem 
among  all  the  people  of  God  and  as  a chief  pillor  to  sup- 
port this  new  erected  Colony.  ...  At  his  departure 
there  was  not  only  many  weeping  eyes,  but  some  fainting 
hearts  fearing  the  fall  of  the  present  work.  He  was  a 
holy  man  and  wise,  and  died  in  sweet  peace,  leaving  some 
part  of  his  substance  to  the  Colony.” 

There  is  a letter  extant  to  Isaac  Johnson  from  his  lov- 
ing grandmother,  in  which  she  says:  “I  have  received 
many  smooth  and  good  words.  How  is  the  time  you  are 
to  manifest  deeds  equivalent  and  then  I shall  well  per- 
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ceive  that  your  words  were  not  a bear  pleasing  perfume 
that  vanisheth.” 

Virtue,  piety,  good  works,  and  honor,  were  the  belong- 
ings of  the  Lady  Arbella  and  her  husband,  Mr.  Isaae 
Johnson.  They  gave  their  strength  by  “manifest  deeds”' 
to  the  establishment  of  a government  in  the  Bay  State. 
There  is  a “pleasing  perfume”  about  their  memory  which 
does  not  vanish.  If  they  had  lived,  Isaac  Johnson  prob- 
ably would  have  succeeded  Winthrop  as  Governor,  and 
Lady  Arbella  would  have  become  in  name,  what  she  was 
in  fact,  the  First  Lady  of  Massachusetts. 
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Me  Clary,  Thomas,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ; from  London- 
derry, Ireland;  b.  1706;  perhaps  brother  of  Daniel 
McCleary ; Children : David,  Samuel,  Sarah,  Thomas, 
John. — Morrisons  Windham , p.  627. 

McCleary,  Daniel,  of  Methuen,  Mass. ; from  Ireland, 
cir.  1718,  with  his  father,  whose  name  is  unknown; 
b.  1708,  in  Maghera,  Londonderry,  Ireland;  m.  Mary 
Mullican,  Feb.  19  [1739  ?];  Children:  Daniel,  Mar- 
tha, John,  Mary,  Jeane,  Samuel,  David,  William, 
Thomas,  Elizabeth;  d.  Dec.  23,  1788,  in  Methuen. — 
Methuen  Vital  Records , pp.  78,  225. 

Maclehn,  John,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston,  before  1723; 
m.  Elizabeth  Wardwell,  April  11,  1723. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  108. 

McClellan,  Bryce,  of  Portland,  Maine;  from  Bally- 

money,  County  Antrim,  before  1720 ; m.  , d. 

1771,  aged  78;  Children:  Joseph,  William,  Alexan- 
der, James. — Lewis's  Gorham,  pp.  658,  662,  Bourne's 
Wells  and  Kennebunk,  p.  313. 

McClellan,  Collan,  Worcester,  Mass. ; “a  highlander, 
prisoner  of  war  in  this  place,”  1776;  m.  Elizabeth 

, of  the  County  of  Inverness,  in  Scotland ; 

Child:  Elizabeth. — Worcester  Vital  Records,  p.  172. 

McClellan,  Hugh,  of  Gorham,  Maine;  from  Ireland, 
1733;  m.  Elizabeth  McClellan,  daughter  of  Cary 
McClellan,  in  Ireland,  d.  July  16,  1804;  Children: 
William,  Cary,  Abigail,  Mary,  Alexander,  Cary, 
Jane,  Martha,  Thomas,  Martha;  d.  Jan.  2,  1787, 
aet  77. — Lewis's  Gorham,  pp.  658-660. 

McClellan,  James,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; from  Ireland, 
in  1718;  m.  Margaret (“alias  Thorne”)  ; Chil- 

dren: William,  James;  d.  Oct.,  1729.  — Lincoln's 
Worcester,  p.  49,  Wall's  Reminiscences  of  Worces- 
ter, p.  127,  Perry's  Scotch  Irish,  p.  17. 

McClellan,  James,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  from  Ireland, 
in  1718;  son  of  James  and  Margaret  McClellan;  m. 
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Elizabeth  Hall,  of  Sutton,  Dec.  26,  1722,  the  daugh- 
ter of  Percival  Hall;  Children:  John,  Janies,  Moses, 
David,  Rebekah,  Mary;  will  probated  March  12, 
1736. — Worcester  Probate  Records , Series  A39770, 
Worcester  Vital  Records , pp.  171,  172,  383,  Bene- 
dict's Sutton , p.  693,  Sutton  Vital  Records , p.  271. 

McClellan,  John,  called  upon  Rev.  William  Homes  at 
Chilmark,  Mass.,  Hov.  3,  1717.  — Contributed  by 
C.  K.  Bolton. 

McClellan,  Michael,  of  Colrain,  Mass. ; from  Currin, 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  in  1749;  m.  Jane  Henry; 
Children:  Jeanette,  Ann,  Margaret,  Hugh  and  six 
others. — McClellans  Colrain , p.  83,  Amer.  Ances ., 
Vol.  3,  p.  35. 

McClellan,  William,  of  Gorham,  Maine;  from  Ireland, 
1733;  b.  cir.  1724;  son  of  Hugh  and  Elizabeth  Mc- 
Clellan; m.  Rebecca  Haston,  of  Falmouth,  d.  Oct. 
13,  1823,  aet  81;  d.  Hov.  19,  1812,  aet  83 .—Lewis's 
Gorham , pp.  660-662. 

McClery,  John,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston,  before  1743; 
m.  Mary  Wire,  Dec.  15,  1743;  m.  2?  Sarah  Camp- 
bell, Jan.  1,  1750. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p. 
340. 

McClery,  Samuel,  Boston,  Mass. ; in  Boston,  before 
1744;  m.  Elizabeth  Foster,  Sept.  25,  1744. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  240. 

Macclewain,  , of  Rutland,  Mass.;  from  ; m. 

Blair. — Reed's  Rutland,  p.  120. 

Macclewain,  Jane,  of  Rutland,  Mass, ; from  Leicester, 
Mass.;  m.  George  Smith,  June  9,  1752,  and  had  is- 
sue ; her  “parents  and  four  of  their  children  drowned 
in  the  passage.” — Reed's  Rutland,  p.  120,  Rutland 
Vital  Records,  p.  164. 

McClintock,  James,  of  Marblehead,  Mass. ; m.  Margaret 

; Child:  William,  b.  Marblehead,  Aug.  30, 

1724. — Marblehead  Vital  Records,  Vol.  1,  p.  328. 

McClintock,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; from  London- 
derry, Ireland,  in  1718;  laborer;  d.  insolvent  and 
intestate,  1746. — Lincoln's  Worcester,  p.  49,  Wall's 
Reminiscences  of  Worcester,  p.  128. 
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McClintock,  Thomas,  of  Palmer,  Mass. ; from  Bland- 
ford;  Children:  William,  Thomas,  Sarah,  James, 
Joseph,  Margaret,  John,  Homer,  Margaret,  David. 
— Temple  s Palmer,  p.  511,  Palmer  Vital  Records , 
p.  53. 

McClintock,  William,  of  Medford,  Mass,  (also  McClin- 
tin) ; from  Ireland,  1730;  b.  in  Scotland;  m.  1. 

, m.  2. , m.  3. , m.  4. ; Children: 

William,  Samuel,  and  17  others,  of  these  two  were 
perhaps  Aaron  and  Rachel;  d.  May  28,  1770. — 
Rambles  in  Portsmouth,  Vol.  2,  p.  160,  Hill's 
Rambles  about  Greenland , p.  215,  N.  H.  Genealogies , 
p.  45,  Medford  Vital  Records,  p.  406. 

McClure,  David,  of  Chester  and  Candia,  H.  H. ; from 
Edinburgh,  Scotland,  cir.  1720,  and  from  London- 
derry, Ireland,  1740;  m.  Martha  Glyn  or  Martha 
Glenn,  d.  in  a snowstorm,  1770;  Children:  David, 
James,  Martha,  Mary,  Elizabeth;  d.  cir.  1762  in  a 
snowstorm. — Chase's  Chester,  p.  559,  Hadley's  Goffs - 
town,  p.  296,  Cochran's  Antrim,  p.  592,  Eaton's  Can- 
dia, p.  89,  McClure  Family,  p.  164. 

McClure,  Richard,  Hillsborough,  N.  H.  ? ; from  Ireland, 
1727;  Child:  Robert,  q.  v. — Brown's  Hillsborough , 
p.  383. 

McClure,  Robert,  of  Hillsborough,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
1727;  b.  1718,  son  of  Richard  McClure  above;  m. 
Martha  Rogers;  Children:  James,  Robert,  Thomas, 
Peggy,  Martha,  Mary,  John;  d.  cir.  1817,  aged  99. 
— Brown's  Hillsborough,  N.  H.,  p.  383,  Drummond' s 
James  Rogers  of  Londonderry,  Merrill's  AcJcworth, 
p.  242. 

McClure,  Samuel,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Ireland, 
1728-9;  son  of  John  McClure;  b.  near  Londonderry; 
said  to  have  come  over  with  William  McClintock; 
Children:  Jane,  David,  Anna,  Samuel,  Margaret, 
John.  — Stiles  Ancient  Windsor,  Vol.  2,  p.  475, 
Diary  of  David  McClure,  The  McClure  Family,  p. 
160. 

Maccane,  George,  Boston,  Mass. ; in  Boston,  before 
1727;  m.  Jane  Callwell,  Jan.  25,  1727. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  139. 
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McCobb,  James,  of  Phipsburg  (then  Georgetown),  Me.; 
from  Ireland,  before  1737;  b.  1710  in  Londonderry, 
Ireland;  m.  1.  Beatrice  Rogers,  dau.  George  Rogers, 
Dec.  1,  1737,  d.  1772;  Children:  John,  Isabella, 
George,  Samuel,  James,  Beatrice,  Thomas,  Mar- 
garet, Frances,  Anna;  m.  2.  Mrs.  Hannah  Nickels 
Miller,  1774;  Children:  Molly,  Jeney,  Thomas; 
m.  3.  Mrs.  Mary  Langdon  Storer  Hill.  — Drum- 
Hog  ers  Family  of  Georgetown , Georgetown  Vital 
Records , p.  20. 

McCobb,  Samuel,  of  Boothbay,  Me.;  from  Ireland,  1730; 

b.  Ireland,  1707;  m.  Mary  , about  1738-9,  d. 

Dec.  25,  1801,  aet  81;  Children:  William,  John, 
James,  Jean,  Frances,  Mary,  Samuel;  d.  Feb.  8, 
1791. — Greene's  Boothbay , p.  570. 

McCollester,  Archibald,  of  Rutland,  Mass.;  from  Ire- 
land, before  1734;  m.  Mary  Hamilton,  March  26, 
1734,  in  Rutland. — Rutland  Vital  Records , p.  164. 

McColley,  Alexander,  from  Ireland,  laborer,  before 
1740;  b.  cir.  1705;  volunteer  against  the  West  In- 
dies, 1740. — Colonial  Wars  1899. 

McColley,  J ames,  of  Hillsborough,  N".  H. ; from  Ire- 
land, cir.  1737;  b.  1709;  brother  of  Alexander  Mc- 
Colley; m.  Margaret  Moore;  Children:  Margaret, 
John,  James,  John  and  James  (twins),  William, 
John,  Hugh,  Alexander,  Nathaniel;  d.  May  4,  1749. 
— Brown's  Hillsborough , N.  H.}  p.  384. 

McColloch,  James,  of  Pelham,  Mass.;  from  Ireland, 
before  1738,  probably  son  of  Alexander  McColloch; 
d.  July  10,  1759. — Parmenter's  Pelham , p.  17,  Pel- 
ham Vital  Records , p.  170. 

MacCollock,  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass. ; in  Boston,  before 
1727;  m.  Abigail  Neland,  Jan.  25,  1727. — Boston 
Rec.  Com .,  Vol.  28,  p.  139. 

McCollum,  Alexander,  of  Londonderry,  N".  H. ; from 

Londonderry,  Ireland,  cir.  1730;  m.  Janet  ; 

Children:  Alexander,  Thomas,  Jean,  Robert,  Archi- 
bald, John,  Janet. — Parker's  Londonderry , p.  283, 
Merrill's  Ackworth , p.  244. 
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McConkey,  Alexander,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; from  Ire- 
land, in  1718;  in  Dec.  1722  bought  57  acres;  m. 

Margaret  ; Children:  Alexander,  William. — 

Parmenter's  Pelham , p.  17,  Worcester  Vital  Rec- 
ords, p.  172. 

McConkey,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  from  London- 
derry, Ireland,  in  1718;  m.  Mary  ; Children: 

Alexander,  William. — Lincolns  Worcester,  p.  49; 
Parmenter's  Pelham,  p.  17,  Wall's  Reminiscences  of 
Worcester,  p.  128,  Worcester  Vital  Records,  p.  172. 

McCoy,  Alexander,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ; from  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland,  cir.  1721;  Children:  John,  Jane. 
— Morrison  s Windham,  p.  629,  Hadley's  Goff  st own, 
p.  297. 

McCraken,  Samuel,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; m.  Lettice 
Carlisle,  of  Lunenburg,  Dec.  8,  1762;  Children: 
David,  Samuel,  David,  Sarah,  John,  Joseph,  David, 
Luke. — Lunenburg  Records,  pp.  235,  255,  Worces- 
ter Vital  Records,  pp.  172,  173,  Worcester  Inscrip- 
tions, p.  49. 

McCrie,  see  Crie. 

McCrillis,  Daniel,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H.,  and  Lebanon, 
Me.;  from  Ireland,  Oct.,  1726;  b.  cir.  1710,  near 
Agadowey,  Ulster;  son  of  John  and  Margaret  Mc- 
Crillis; m.  Elizabeth  Tomson,  April  8,  1740,  in 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; she  was  born  in  Ballywoolin, 
County  Antrim;  m.  2.  Col.  John  Kenney,  d.  aet. 
96;  Children:  John,  Jean,  Robert,  Elizabeth,  Mary, 
Anna;  d.  1763. — McCrillis  Family,  pp.  38-44,  MS. 
in  the  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Soc. 

McCrillis,  John,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ; from  near 
Agadowey,  Ireland;  he  and  his  family  sailed  from 
Port  Rush,  Ireland,  August  7,  1726,  arriving  in 
Boston,  Oct.  8,  1726 ; went  to  Haverhill,  Mass.,  and 
Londonderry,  N.  H. ; m.  Margaret  Burnside,  cir. 
1700,  d.  at  Agadowey;  Children:  Jean,  Mary, 

Martha,  John,  William,  Daniel,  David;  d.  cir.  1762. 
— Lyford’s  Canterbury,  pp.  237,  238,  Records  of  the 
McCrillis  Family,  pp.  22,  24,  MS.  in  the  N.  E. 
Hist.  Gen.  Soc. 
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McCrillis,  John,  of  Boxford,  Mass.,  Deerfield,  and  Not- 
tingham, N.  H. ; from  Port  Kush,  Ireland,  in  1726; 
b.  1700,  near  Agadowey,  Ireland;  son  of  John  and 
Margaret  McCrillis;  m.  probably,  Margaret  Harvey, 
cir.  1732,  the  daughter  of  James  and  Ann  (Max- 
will)  Harvey;  Children:  William,  John,  David, 

James,  Henry,  Elizabeth. — Records  of  the  McCril- 
lis Family , pp.  28  et  seq.  MS. 

McCrillis,  Martha,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ; from  Ire- 
land, in  1726;  b.  1702,  near  Agadowey,  Ireland; 
daughter  of  John  and  Margaret  McCrillis;  m.  Cap- 
tain Hugh  Morrison  of  Colraine,  Mass. ; she  d.  June 
13,  1772. — Records  of  the  McCrillis  Family,  p.  33, 
MS. 

McCrillis,  Mary,  of  Colraine,  Mass. ; from  Ireland,  in 
1726;  b.  1706,  near  Agadowey,  Ireland;  daughter 
of  John  and  Margaret  McCrillis;  m.  1.  Fos- 
ter; m.  2.  Foster;  m.  3.  John  Henry;  m.  4. 

Kichard  Ellis;  she  d.  May  11,  1802,  aet.  96. — Rec- 
ords of  the  McCrillis  Family,  p.  34  MS. 

McCrillis,  William,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ; from  Ire- 
land, in  1726;  b.  near  Agadowey,  Ireland;  son  of 
John  and  Margaret  McCrillis;  m.  Jean  Kelsey, 
daughter  of  William  and  Margaret  (Hay)  Kelsey; 
Children:  John,  William,  Mary,  Jane;  d.  1767  or 
1768. — Records  of  the  McCrillis  Family,  pp.  36,  37 
MS. 

McCulloch,  Adam,  of  Kennebunk  Port,  Me. ; from  Dor- 
nach,  Scotland,  cir.  1766;  b.  1742;  m.  Louisa 
Brown,  1769 ; Children : Hugh,  Alexander,  Mar- 
garet, Elizabeth,  Isabella,  and  two  others.  — Brad- 
bury's Kennebunk  Port,  p.  262. 

McCulloch,  Hugh,  of  Kennebunk,  Me. ; from  Scotland, 
before  1768;  a merchant;  son  of  Adam  McCulloch; 
m.  Abiel  Perkins,  daughter  of  Thomas  Perkins,  of 
Kennebunk,  April  10,  1790;  Children:  Adam, 

Thomas,  Louisa. — Bourne's  Wells  and  Kennebunk , 
p.  769. 

McCulloch,  Alexander,  of  Pelham,  Mass.;  from  Ire- 
land, about  1730;  he  was  a wheelwright;  m.  1.  Ann 
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, d.  before  1755;  m.  2.  Sarah  Pebbels,  Feb.  10, 

1755,  d.  Dec.  10,  1784;  Children:  John,  Janet, 
Margaret,  Alexander,  Janies,  Henry,  Sarah;  d.  Feb. 
21,  1781. — Parmenter's  Pelham , pp.  33  et  seq .,  Pel- 
ham Vital  Records , pp.  57,  128,  170. 

McCulloch,  Sarah,  of  Boothbay,  Me.,  m.  Henry  Reed 
of  Antrim,  Ireland,  and,  a widow,  came  to  Boothbay ; 
William,  Janet,  and  Mary  McCulloch  were  members 
of  the  Boothbay  church  in  1766. — Greene's  Booth- 
bay,  p.  611. 

McCully,  John,  of  Middleboro,  Mass.;  from  Ireland; 
bought  land  1735. — Weston's  Middleboro , p.  434. 

McCune,  Isaac,  of  Palmer,  Mass. ; from  the  Horth  of 
Ireland,  petitioner,  1732;  Children:  Isaac,  William 
and  Margaret. — Temple's  Palmer , p.  511. 

Macurdin,  Mr.,  of  Chelsea,  Mass. ; from  Ireland,  before 
1727 ; “who  brought  a letter  from  Ireland,”  1728, 
to  the  Church  at  Chelsea;  Child:  Abraham. — Chel- 
sea Vital  Records , p.  193,  Chelsea  MS.  Church  Rec- 
ords, p.  41. 

McCurdy,  Archibald,  of , H.  H. ; from  Ballymoney, 

Ireland,  1737 ; b.  1684;  m.  1. ; Children: 

Robert,  Daniel,  John;  m.  2.  ; Chil- 

dren: James,  Sarah,  and  a child  who  died  on  the 
voyage  over. — N.  H.  Genealogies,  p.  1838. 

McCurdy,  John,  of  Lyme,  Conn.;  from  Belfast,  Ire- 
land, in  1745;  m.  Ann , d.  Sept.  31,  1802,  aet. 

73;  Children:  John,  Lynde,  Mary;  d.  ISTov.  10, 
1785,  aet.  61. — Inscriptions  at  Old  Lyme,  Conn., 
N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  July,  1923. 

McCurdy,  John,  of  Hew  York  and  Lyme,  Conn.;  from 
Belfast,  Ireland,  in  1745;  from  the  Isle  of  Arran, 
Ballintoy,  Ireland.  — Salisbury  Family  Histories, 
V 61.  I,  pp.  1-170. 

McCurdy,  John,  of  GHsum,  Surry,  H.  H.,  and  West 
Concord,  Yt. ; from  Larne,  Ireland,  1771;  son  of 
Samuel  McCurdy;  m.  Sarah  Watts,  of  Alstead,  in 
Keene,  1788;  Children:  Mary,  Sarah,  Elizabeth, 
John,  Samuel,  Thomas,  Haney,  Richard,  Lynde. — 
Kingsbury's  Surry,  p.  757. 
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McCurdy,  James,  of  Surry,  17.  H.,  and  Horthfield,  Yt. ; 
from  Ireland,  1772;  son  of  Samuel  McCurdy;  m. 
Margaret  Gilmore,  cir.  1780/1  (she  was  probably 
born  in  Ireland,  cir.  1755);  Children:  John,  Mar- 
garet, Mary,  Thomas,  Peggy,  Betsy,  Jenny,  Lynde. 
— Kingsbury's  Surry , pp.  755,  756. 

McCurdy,  Samuel,  of  Surry,  U.  H. ; from  Ireland,  1772; 
innkeeper;  b.  Ulster,  Antrim,  1721;  m.  Elizabeth 
Gray  (or  Elizabeth  Mooty?),  d.  Dec.  22,  1808; 
Children:  Anan,  James,  John,  Jane,  Samuel,  Jean- 
nette; d.  Jan.  5,  1808. — Kingsbury's  Surry , p.  755, 
Haywood's  Gilsum,  p.  365. 

McCutcheon,  Phedris,  of  Barrington,  R.  I.;  from  Lon- 
donderry, Ireland,  cir.  1719;  m.  Judith  ; 

Child:  Phedris. 

McDaniel,  Timothy,  Captain,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; from 
County  Wicklow,  Ireland,  before  1732;  m.  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Foster  of  Charlestown,  in  Uewbury,  Au- 
gust 11,  1732. — Newbury  Vital  Records , Vol.  2,  p. 
311. 

McDaniels,  James,  of  Brookline,  U.  H.,  and  Groton, 
Mass.;  a James  McDaniel  m.  Elizabeth  Fisher  in 
Boston,  March  15,  1741;  Children:  Roxanna,  Ran- 
dall, Susanna,  Lucy,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  James,  John. 
— Parser's  BrooMine , N.  H.,  491,  Boston  Rec.  Com ., 
Vol  28,  p.  271. 

McDennil,  Timothy,  of  Portland,  Me. ; from  the  High- 
lands of  Scotland;  m.  Mary  Winslow;  Child:  Wash- 
ington Shirley. — Morrison's  Windham , p.  632. 

McDonald,  Donald,  of  Lynn,  Mass. ; from  Scotland,  b. 
cir.  1722;  “he  was  at  the  taking  of  Quebec  when 
Wolf  fell77;  d.  Oct.  3,  1830,  aet.  108  years. — Lynn 
Vital  Records , Vol  2,  p.  530. 

McDonald,  John,  of  Wells  and  Gorham,  Me. ; from 

Glencoe,  Scotland,  before  1726;  m.  Susanna  ; 

Children:  John,  Robert,  Mary,  Joseph,  Peletiah, 
Abner;  d.  May  9,  1768. — Lewis's  Gorham , p.  653. 

McDonald,  Patrick,  of  Salem,  Mass. ; from  Ireland, 
before  1749;  m.  Mrs.  Abigail  Gilpin,  int.  Feb.  18, 
1749. — Salem  Vital  Records , Vol  3,  p.  418. 
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McDonald,  Randal,  of  Falmouth,  Me.;  from  Ireland, 
1718. — Willis's  Portland , 326. 

McDougall,  James,  of  Stroudwater,  Me.;  from  Scot- 
land; m.  Mary  Patrick;  Children:  David,  James, 
and  perhaps  others;  d.  in  Stroudwater. — McLellan's 
Gorham , p.  655. 

McDuffee,  Daniel,  of  Londonderry,  FT.  H.,  and  Brad- 
ford, Vt. ; from  Ireland,  1720;  spring  of  1721  in 
Andover,  Mass. ; of  Ireland,  pastor  the  Rev.  J ames 
McGregor;  m.  Ruth  Britton  of  Coleraine,  Ireland; 
Children : Hugh,  Mansfield,  Archibald,  Daniel,  Mary, 
two  more  sons  and  two  daughters;  d.  1768.  — Mc- 
Keen's  Bradford , Vt.,  236,  Chase's  Chester , p.  560. 

McDuffee,  J ohn,  of  Rochester,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
1729;  m.  Martha ; Children:  Mansfield,  Arch- 

ibald, John,  Daniel. — N.  H.  Genealogies , p.  609. 

Mace,  Thomas,  of  Londonderry,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
1730. — Documentary  History  of  Maine , p.  24. 

McElwaine,  Andrew,  of  Bolton,  Mass. ; d.  intestate  and 
insolvent,  1756;  widow  Harediah,  Hajadiah,  or 
Hasadiah,  m.  2.  Andrew  Haskell,  April  18,  1764 
in  Bolton,  Mass.;  Children:  Mary,  Jane,  John, 

Andrew,  James,  William,  David,  Lydia. — Bolton 
Vital  Records , pp.  53,  149,  Suffolk  Probate , Worces- 
ter Probate , Series  A , 39784. 

McElwane,  J ames,  of  Palmer,  Mass. ; from  Ireland,  be- 
fore 1727 ; m.  Elenor ; Children:  James,  Tim- 

othy; d.  1730-1. — Temple's  Palmer,  p.  520. 

McElwaine,  Robert,  of  Wenham,  Mass. ; from  Ireland, 
before  1769;  yeoman. — Deed  of  Belfast,  Me. 

McFadden,  Andrew,  of  Bowdoinham,  Me.;  from  Sum- 
merset, Garvagh,  Ireland,  1718;  m.  Jane  , b. 

1684;  Children:  Andrew,  a daughter  born  on  the 
Kennebec,  Daniel,  James;  with  his  wife  and  six 
children,  warned  from  Boston,  July  13,  1722;  d. 
before  1767. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  101, 
Bolton's  Scotch-Irish,  p.  331,  Huguenots  in  Dres- 
den, Me.,  pp.  27,  28. 

McFadden,  James,  of  Bowdoinham,  Me.;  from  Ireland, 
1718-20;  son  of  Andrew";  m.  Rebecca  Pierce; 
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Children:  John,  Mary,  Janies,  Hannah,  Thomas, 
Andrew,  Jane. — Georgetown , Me.,  Records , p.  19. 

McFarland,  Andrew,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  and  Chester, 
N.  H. ; from  Londonderry,  Ireland,  cir.  1718 ; m. 
Margaret  Christie,  Dec.  8,  1725,  in  Billerica,  Mass. ; 
Children:  Janet,  Margaret,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  And- 
rew, Daniel,  David,  Jesse,  John,  Moses,  James, 
Andrew;  d.  after  1778. — Concord  Vital  Records , p. 
129,  Worcester  Vital  Records,  p.  174,  Carter  s Pem - 
broke,  p.  334,  Billerica  Vital  Records,  p.  290. 

McFarland,  Andrew,  of  Marblehead  and  Worcester, 
Mass.;  from  Ireland,  in  1718;  son  of  Daniel  McFar- 
land; m.  Rebecca  Cray,  d.  March  20,  1762,  aet.  62; 
Children:  Andrew,  William,  John,  Janes,  Margaret, 
Daniel,  Rebecca,  Eliner;  d.  June  4,  1761,  aet.  71. — 
Wall's  Reminiscences  of  Worcester,  pp.  128,  204, 
McFarland  Genealogy,  p.  7 ; Worcester  Vital  Rec- 
ords, Worcester  Epitaphs,  p.  11. 

McFarland,  Daniel,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; from  Ulster, 
Ireland,  1718,  husbandman;  arrived  in  Boston,  Au- 
gust 4;  he  and  Andrew,  laborers  of  Marblehead,  buy 
185  acres  in  south  part  of  Worcester  near  Prospect 
Meadow,  26  Oct.  1727 ; will  probated  May  12,  1738 
“being  very  aged  and  infirm  in  body”;  Children: 
James  of  Brunswick,  Me.,  Margery  McKolney  of 
South  Carolina,  Margaret  Campbell  of  Tyrone,  Ire- 
land, Andrew,  Daniel  and  John  of  Worcester,  Eli- 
nour  Cray  of  Worcester,  Patience,  Elizabeth  Samuel ; 
(Andrew  McFarland  & Matthew  Cray  exrs.). — 
Some  Worcester  McFarlands  and  Descendants,  pp. 
3-6,  Worcester  Probate  Series  A,  39918,  Worcester 
Inscriptions,  p.  49. 

McFarland,  Daniel,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; from  Ireland, 
in  1718;  son  of  Daniel  McFarland;  d.  s.  p. — Mc- 
Farland Genealogy,  p.  7. 

McFarland,  Daniel,  Boston,  Mass. ; in  Boston,  before 
1723;  m.  Elizabeth  Thompson,  May  19,  1723. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  114. 

McFarland,  Duncan,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ; from  Ireland, 
with  his  brother,  Daniel  McFarland,  in  1718;  m. 
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Christian  ; his  wife  a church  member  in  Rut- 

land; Children:  Elizabeth,  Janet,  Nancy,  Nancy, 
Daniel,  Alexander,  Christian;  d.  Windsor,  Conn.,  4 
Sept.  1747,  aet.  57. — Reed's  Rutland , p.  82,  Rutland 
Vital  Records , p.  63,  Stiles'  Ancient  Windsor , Vol. 
2,  p.  475,  Worcester  Probate  Series  A 3992. 

McFarland,  Elenor,  see  David  Hood. 

McFarland,  James,  of  Brunswick,  Me.;  from  Ulster, 
Ireland,  in  1718 ; son  of  Daniel  McFarland;  m.  Mary 

, before  1722;  Child:  Margaret.  — McFarland 

Genealogy. 

McFarland,  James,  of  Chester,  N.  H. ; from  Scotland. 
— Chase's  Chester , p.  562. 

McFarland,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  from  Ulster, 
Ireland,  in  1718;  son  of  Daniel  McFarland;  m. 

Margaret ; alive  in  1748  in  Pemaquid,  Maine; 

Children:  Sarah,  Elmer,  Andrew,  Mary. — Perry's 
Scotch-Irish,  p.  14,  McFarland  Genealogy , p.  6, 
Worcester  Vital  Records,  pp.  174,  175. 

McFarland,  John,  of  Boothbay,  Maine,  and  Boston, 
Mass. ; from  Ireland,  with  Captain  Dennis,  Nov. 
1719;  probably  from  Ardstraw,  Donegal,  with  John 
and  Andrew  McFarland;  perhaps  at  Arrowsic 
and  Georgetown  first;  Children:  Ephraim,  Andrew 
Thomas,  Sarah;  warned  out  of  Boston,  Jan.  1720; 
d.  1773. — Greene's  Boothbay,  p.  575,  Boston  Record 
Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  64. 

McFarland,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Ireland  in  the 
ship  “Elizabeth77;  warned  out  of  Boston  Nov.  3, 
1719. — Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  63. 

McFerlin,  George,  of  Lunenburg,  Mass.  [McFarland]  ; 
from  Ireland,  before  1752;  m.  Margaret  Terrance, 
of  Lancaster,  Mass.,  m.  April  16,  1752;  a brick 
maker,  d.  1758  (will). — Lancaster  Vital  Records, 
pp.  21,  32,  Lunenburg  Records,  p.  234,  Worcester 
Probate  Records,  Series  A. 

McFradrick,  Aspel,  Boston;  from  Ireland,  in  ship 
“Elizabeth77;  warned  out  of  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1719. 
— Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  63. 
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McGaw,  Jacob,  of  Bedford,  H.  U. ; from  Lineygloss,  Ire- 
land; b.  1737;  m.  Margaret  Orr,  1772;  Children: 
John,  Margaret,  Jacob,  Robert,  Rebecca,  Isaac,  Mar- 
tha; d.  1810. — Morrisons  Londonderry , p.  632. 
McGee,  Thomas,  of  Chester,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland,  before 
1735;  m.  Anna  Stewart,  of  Concord,  Mass.,  Hoy. 
26,  1741;  removed  to  Colraine,  Mass. — Chase's  Ches- 
ter, p.  563,  Concord  Vital  Records , p.  152. 
McGlathery,  Robert,  of  Bristol,  Maine;  from  Belfast, 
Ireland,  before  1752;  m.  Polly  Dobbin;  Children: 
Jane,  William,  Alexander,  John,  Sally,  Peggy; 
d.  1768  (will). — Bangor  Hist.  Mag.,  Vol.  9,  p.  145, 
Maine  Hist.  Magazine,  1844. 

McGlathery,  William,  of  Bristol,  Camden,  and  Prank- 
fort,  Maine;  from  Ireland,  cir.  1750;  b.  1748,  in 
Ireland;  son  of  Robert  McGathery;  m.  Elizabeth 
Stinson,  of  Rutherford’s  Island,  d.  July  21,  1819, 
aet.  67;  Children:  John,  Charles,  Betsy,  Alexander, 
Martha;  d.  1834,  aet.  85. — Bangor  Hist.  Mag.,  Vol. 
9,  pp.  145,  146,  Lock's  Camden,  pp.  211-213. 
McGrah,  John,  of  Lancaster,  Mass.;  from  Ireland;  died 
December  27,  1717. — Lancaster  Vital  Records,  p. 
327. 

McGraw, , of  Dublin,  H.  H.,  and  Bellingham,  Yt. ; 

from  Scotland,  before  1772;  Child:  Samuel. — 

McGraw  Family  Record. 

McGraw,  John,  of  Salem,  Mass.;  from  Waterford,  Ire- 
land, before  1765;  m.  Elizabeth  Cloutman,  int. 
March  30,  1765. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  4,  p. 
43. 

MacGregor,  Alexander,  Londonderry,  H.  H. ; from  Ire- 
land, 1718,  with  Rev.  James  MacGregor,  his  father. 
— Documentary  History  of  Maine,  p.  24. 
MacGregor,  Rev.  David;  from  Ireland,  1718;  b.  Hov. 
6,  1710;  son  of  Rev.  James  MacGregor;  m.  Mary 
Boyd  of  Londonderry,  H.  H. ; Children : Robert, 
Haney,  Isabella,  Alexander  and  five  others. — Had- 
ley's Goffstown,  p.  306,  Londonderry  Vital  Records, 

p.  86. 
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MacGregor,  Rev.  J ames,  of  Londonderry,  N.  II. ; 
“Gent.”;  from  Agadowev,  Ireland,  1718;  admitted 
student  of  theology,  Jan.  18,  1697,  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Glasgow ; m.  Marion  (Maryann)  C argil,  Aug. 
29,  1706;  Children:  Robert,  Daniel,  David,  Jane, 
Alexander,  Mary,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  John,  James, 
Susannah;  first  minister  of  Londonderry;  d.  March 
5,  1729,  aged  52. — Parker  s Londonderry,  p.  280, 
Boston  News  Letter,  1729,  No.  117,  Lincolns  Wor- 
cester, pp.  49,  201,  Monumenti  Alumni  Univ.  Glas., 
Vol.  Ill,  p.  245,  Deed  of  Belfast , Me.,  1769,  Wall's 
Reminiscences  of  Worcester,  p.  128. 

McGregory,  Alexander,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Ireland, 
before  April  1719 ; with  his  family,  warned  out  of 
Boston,  April  17,  1719. — Cullens  Irish  in  Boston, 
p.  51,  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  52. 

McHaan,  Duncan,  of  Middleboro,  Mass. ; from  ; 

m.  Patience,  who  as  widow  joined  the  church  March 
17,  1728;  Child:  Christiana. — Weston's  Middleboro , 
p.  654,  658. 

Machan,  David,  Boston,  Mass. ; in  Boston,  before  1727 ; 
m.  Margaret  Lithcoo,  April  4,  1727. — Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  139. 

McHan,  William,  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; from  Ireland,  in 
1718. — Lincoln's  Worcester,  p.  49. 

McIlvaine,  Daniel,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ; from  Sisson,. 
County  Donegal,  Ireland;  brother  of  John  and  Wil- 
liam McIlvaine ; m.  Mary  Smith,  in  Boston,  Mass. ; 
Children:  Robert,  Daniel,  John,  William,  Maryr 
Ebenezer,  James;  d.  July,  1785. — Morrison's  Wind- 
ham, p.  635,  Cochran's  Francestoum,  p.  824. 

McIlvaine,  William,  of  Portland,  Me. ; from  Sisson 
County  Donegal,  Ireland;  brother  of  Daniel  Mcll- 
vaine;  m. ; Child:  Margaret;  d.  1812. — Morri- 

son's Windham,  p.  634. 

McIntire,  John,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ; from  Ireland,  be- 
fore 1719;  b.  in  the  Parish  of  Kilmoore,  County  of 

Tyrone,  Ireland,  1678;  m.  Grace  ; Children: 

Agnes,  Christian,  perhaps  also  Elizabeth,  Jane, 
Janet,  Mary,  Ann;  d.  May  26,  1769,  aged  91. — 
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Rutland  Vital  Records,  pp.  63,  235,  Monumental 
Inscriptions  of  Rutland , p.  20. 

McIntyre,  William,  of  Warren,  Me. ; from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  about  1720;  lived  for  a time  in  Boston; 
and  at  St.  George’s  River,  upper  Town  (Warren), 
about  1735;  Children:  William,  Robert,  Martha, 
Esther,  John,  Mary;  d.  about  1758. — Eaton's  War- 
ren, p.  579,  F.  P.  McIntyre  MS. 

Mack,  John,  of  Londonderry,  K.  H. ; from  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  1732;  blacksmith;  m.  Isabella  Brown  [Sy- 
bella],  daughter  of  Sir  John  Brown  of  Londonderry, 
Ireland,  d.  cir.  1770;  Children:  William,  Jeannette, 
John,  Robert,  Martha,  Elizabeth,  Andrew,  Daniel; 
d.  1753,  aged  55. — Parker's  Londonderry , p.  278, 
100th  Anniversary  of  Bedford , N.  H .,  p.  313,  Se- 
cornb's  Amherst , p.  680,  History  of  Bedford , N.  H., 
p.  961,  Livermore  and  Putnam's  Wilton , p.  443. 

McKalaps,  David,  of  Salem,  17.  H. ; from  Ireland,  be- 
fore 1754;  m.  Sarah ; Child:  Ann. — Gilbert's 

Salem , N.  H. 

Mackahan,  Denis,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Ireland,  before 
1719. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  97. 

Mackfee,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston,  before  1725; 
m.  Margaret  Watson,  March  28,  1725. — Boston  Rec. 
Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  127. 

McKean,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; tobacconist  from 
Glasgow  “at  his  house  opposite  the  head  of  Charles’ 
Wharf  at  the  Korth  End.”  — Boston  Gazette,  Oct. 
8,  1764. 

McKee,  Robert,  of  Pelham,  Mass. ; from  Ireland,  before 
1739;  m.  Mary  Gray,  August  21,  1746;  Children: 
four  sons  (the  record  is  torn)  ; two  of  them  may  be 
John  and  Josiah;  d.  Dec.  23,  1780. — Pelham  Vital 
Records,  pp.  58,  129,  171,  Parmenter's  Pelham,  p. 
33. 

McKeen,  James,  of  Londonderry,  K.  H. ; from  Bally- 
money,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  1718;  son  of  James 
McKeen;  b.  1665;  m.  1.  Janet  Cochran,  d.  before 
1718,  in  Ireland;  m.  2.  Annis  Cargil,  d.  Aug.  8, 
1782,  aet.  94;  Children:  Elizabeth,  Janet,  John, 
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Mary,  James,  Janet,  Martha,  David,  Margaret,  An- 
nis,  Samuel;  d.  Nov.  9,  1756,  in  Londonderry. — 
Merrill’s  Ackworth , p.  244,  McKeen  Genealogies, 
pp.  14,  15,  Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  284,  Morri- 
son’s Windham,  p.  639,  N.  H.  Genealogies,  p.  1925, 
Documentary  History  of  Maine , p.  20. 

McKeen,  James,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
in  1718;  b.  Ballymoney,  Ireland,  1714;  son  of  James 
and  Annis  McKeen;  m.  Mary  McKeen,  daughter  of 
his  uncle,  John  McKeen;  Child:  Mary. — McKeen 
Genealogies,  p.  15. 

McKeen,  James,  of  Hillsborough,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
in  1718;  son  of  John  and  Janet  McKeen. — McKeen 
Genealogies,  p.  17. 

McKeen,  Janet,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; from  Bally- 
money, Ireland,  1718;  widow  of  John  McKeen; 
Children:  John,  Robert,  Samuel,  Mary;  m.  2.  Capt. 
James  Barnett. — Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  284,  Me - 
Keen’s  McKean  Genealogies,  pp.  17,  48. 

McKeen,  Robert,  from  Ireland,  in  1718;  son  of  John 
and  Janet  McKeen. — McKeen  Genealogies,  p.  17. 

McKeen,  Samuel,  of  Amherst,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland,  in 
1718;  son  of  John  and  Janet  McKeen;  m.  Agnes 
; Children:  Hugh,  John,  Robert,  James,  Sam- 
uel.— McKeen  Genealogies , p.  17. 

McKeen,  William,  of  Charlestown,  Mass. ; from  Halifax, 
N.  S.,  1764;  m.  Agnes  Clement,  1764. — Wyman’s 
Charlestown,  p.  643. 

McKenney,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Limerick, 
Ireland;  d.  April  6,  1811,  aged  43.  — Copp’s  Hill 
Burying  Ground. 

McKinnan,  James,  of  Rutland,  Mass.;  from , before 

1745;  m.  Margaret  ; Children:  John,  Agnes, 

James,  Jean,  George,  Andrew,  Isaac,  Daniel,  Mary. 
Rutland  Vital  Records,  p.  63. 

McKinstry,  Rev.  John,  of  Sutton,  Mass.;  from  Ireland, 
1718;  arriving  in  Boston  August  4;  b.  1677  in  Brode 
Parish,  County  Antrim;  son  of  Roger  and  Mary 
(Wilson)  McKinstry;  grad.  Univ.  of  Edinburgh, 
M.  A.  1712 ; minister  of  Sutton,  Mass. ; emigrated 
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to  Boston  Aug.  1718,  to  Worcester;  in  1719,  to  Sut- 
ton; in  1733,  to  East  Windsor,  Conn.;  m.  Elizabeth 
Fairfield  of  Wenham,  Oct.  31,  1722,  in  Boston; 
Children:  John,  Mary,  Alexander,  William,  Paul, 
Elizabeth,  Abigail;  d.  Jan.  20,  1754. — Benedict's 
Sutton , p.  691,  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  12,  pp. 
321,  322,  McKinistry  Family,  Willis , pp.  11,  12, 
Stiles'  Windsor , Vol.  I,  p.  821,  Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol.  28,  p.  108. 

McKinstry,  J ohn,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; from  Ar- 
magh, Ulster  Co.,  Ireland,  cir.  1740;  b.  1712,  in 
Armagh;  m.  Jane  (Dickie)  Belknap;  Children: 
John,  Thomas,  David,  Charles,  Sarah;  d.  Oct.  6, 
1776,  aet.  64,  in  Hinsdale,  N.  Y. — McKinstry  Fam- 
ily, Willis,  pp.  22,  23. 

McKinstry,  William,  of  Southbridge,  Mass. ; from  Car- 
rickfergus,  Ireland,  cir.  1740;  b.  1722;  m.  Mary 
Morse;  Children:  James,  Sarah,  William,  Molly, 
Amos,  John,  Experience,  Elizabeth,  Joseph,  Mar- 
garet, Alexander,  Jane,  Nathan;  d.  1815,  aet.  41. — 
McKinstry  Family,  Willis. 

Macklening,  Hugh,  servant  of  John  Harrington  of  Lex- 
ington; complained  to  the  court  Jan.  18,  1720-1  that 
Harrington  did  not  furnish  clothing  and  made  him 
sleep  in  a barn;  see  Hugh  McLellan  of  Gorham, 
Maine. — Middlesex  Warnings,  Middlesex  County, 
Gen.  Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

McKnight,  John,  of  Ellington,  Conn. ; from  Scotland, 
1718,  New  Haven,  Hartford;  b.  abt.  1702?;  m.  in 
England  Jerusha  Crane,  abt.  1720,  d.  Sept.  5,  1783; 
Child:  John(?),  although  Stiles  seems  to  skip  a 
generation;  d.  16  March  1785.  — Stiles's  Ancient 
Windsor,  Vol.  2,  p.  478. 

MacKollo,  Archibald,  of  Concord,  Mass.;  m.  Margaret 
; (Margaret  McCollo  and  John  Parlin  of  Con- 
cord m.  1745  in  Concord) ; Children:  John,  Eleazer. 
— Concord  Vital  Records,  pp.  113,  123,  161. 

McKonkey,  see  McConkey. 

(To  be  continued) 


Left  — Springs  from  spring  candle  holders. 

Right  — Coach  and  carriage  lamps,  with  spring  candle  holders. 
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Upper — Lantern  candlesticks  and  wall  bracket. 
Lower  — T able  lamps  with  spring  candle  ho Iders 
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By  Edward  Allan  Rushford,  M.  D. 


Spring  Candle  Holders 

About  1840  an  Englishman  named  Palmer  patented 
a metallic-wicked  candle,  which  was  claimed  to  he  a great 
improvement  over  the  candles  in  use  up  to  that  time. 
The  majority  of  the  Palmer  patent  candles  were  made 
from  tallow,  though  some  were  produced  from  stearine, 
as  this  material  served  better  in  warm  atmospheres. 

The  principal  peculiarity  was  in  the  wicks,  a portion 
of  the  strands  of  which  were  treated  with  finely  divided 
metallic  bismuth.  These  were  covered  with  untreated 
strands  until  the  wick  has  been  built  up  to  about  half 
the  size  of  an  ordinary  one.  The  wick  was  then  doubled 
and  wound  about  a thick  steel  wire  in  opposite  directions- 
With  this  arrangement  as  a core,  the  candle  was  then 
made  either  by  dipping  or  molding,  and  the  wire  removed. 

Several  advantages  were  claimed  for  this  type  of  candle. 
As  it  burned,  the  wick  halves  turned  outward,  giving  a 
larger,  clearer  and  more  steady  flame.  As  the  tallow  was 
consumed  the  wick  ends  protruded  beyond  the  flame,  and 
on  coming  in  contact  with  the  air  were  reduced  to  ashes, 
snuffing  being  unnecessary.  It  was  also  said  that  the 
candle  could  be  blown  out  without  leaving  a trail  of  smoke 
and  an  unpleasant  smell.  Palmer  also  produced  larger 
candles  with  two  and  three  wicks,  and  an  extra  large 
size  with  four  wicks,  which  he  called  the  Magnum  candle, 
and  asserted  that  it  would  give  a light  equal  to  that  of  an 
Argand  lamp. 

These  candles  were  generally  used  in  a peculiar  type 
of  candle  holder,  which  contained  a concealed  spring. 
Few  if  any  of  the  original  Palmer  candles  remain  for 
the  enlightenment  of  the  student  of  early  illumination, 
but  many  of  the  candle  holders  are  still  in  existence  and 
are  generally  referred  to  as  the  Palmer  Patent  or  Patent 
Candle  Lamp. 

It  is  not  thought  that  Palmer  was  the  originator  of 
the  spring  candle  holder,  since  this  idea  had  been  in  use 
for  some  time  before  1840,  generally  adapted  to  coach 
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lamps.  The  arrangement  came  into  general  use  about 
the  time  that  Palmer  brought  out  his  candles,  and  seemed 
especially  suited  to  their  use.  As  the  originator’s  name 
was  not  known,  it  was  not  difficult  for  Palmer’s  name 
to  become  attached  to  both  the  candles  and  the  holders. 
It  is  also  possible  that  Palmer  produced  some  special 
forms  of  candle  sticks  or  lamps  in  which  the  spring  idea 
was  incorporated  and  named  them  Patent  Candle  Lamps. 

Candle  holders  embodying  this  feature  are  not  among 
the  most  rare  of  illuminating  accessories,  nor  yet  are 
they  common.  Their  production  seems  to  have  covered 
a period  of  about  forty  years,  from  1840  to  1880.  They 
are  made  up  of  a tube  of  tin  or  brass  containing  a stout 
wire  coil  spring  and  are  provided  with  an  open,  remov- 
able cap  which  can  be  locked  into  place.  The  candle 
was  pushed  into  the  tube,  compressing  the  spring;  the 
top  could  then  be  locked  into  place  with  the  wick  of 
the  candle  protruding  through  the  opening.  As  the  candle 
burned,  consuming  the  tallow,  the  pressure  of  the  spring 
forced  the  body  of  the  candle  upward  so  that  the  light 
always  remained  at  the  same  height. 

The  length  of  the  spring  varied  from  three  to  twelve 
inches  and  the  width  from  three-quarters  of  an  inch  to 
one  and  one-half  inches,  the  longest  springs  being  gen- 
erally encountered  in  coach  lamps,  while  the  shortest  are 
found  in  small  table  lamps  and  in  lanterns.  The  earlier 
springs  were  made  from  ordinary  wire;  later  brass  wire 
of  various  sizes  was  used,  except  in  rare  instances  where 
copper  wire  was  employed. 

It  has  been  recently  stated  that  this  arrangement  per- 
mitted no  excess  of  tallow  to  collect  and  drip.  This  is 
perhaps  true  as  far  as  dripping  on  the  outside  of  the 
candle  holder  is  concerned,  but  the  melted  tallow  did 
collect  and  flow  into  the  tube,  in  many  cases  seriously 
interfering  with  the  compression  of  the  spring  as  it  hard- 
ened. In  fact  one  early  writer  in  speaking  of  these  spring 
candle  holders  remarked:  “They  have  one  great  draw- 
back, in  that  the  tallow  is  liable  to  run  down  and  clog 
the  spring  and  servants  seldom  know  how  to  clean  it  out.” 

Apparently  the  earliest  attempt  to  obviate  this  difficulty 
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was  made  by  covering  the  spring  with  a close-fitting  jacket 
of  coarse  cloth,  with  the  hope  that  the  cloth  would  absorb 
the  excess  of  tallow  and  leave  the  spring  free  to  function. 
This  is  to  be  seen  on  the  twelve-inch  spring  of  an  early 
coach  lantern,  which  has  nearly  its  entire  length  covered 
with  a piece  of  homespun  cloth  roughly  sewed  in  place, 
rust  spotted  and  caked  here  and  there  with  dried  tallow. 

This  did  not  seem  to  satisfy,  and  it  appears  that  the 
next  step  was  the  soldering  of  a thin  plate  of  tin  or 
brass  to  the  top  of  the  spring,  which  also  served  as  a 
rest  for  the  candle  butt.  But  this  apparently  was  not 
very  successful,  as  many  examples  are  to  be  found  in 
which  several  of  the  top  loops  of  the  spring  are  com- 
pletely immobilized  by  hardened  tallow  which  has  over- 
flowed from  the  candle  top.  The  next  and  probably 
the  final  step  in  the  perfecting  of  these  candle  holders 
was  the  attachment  of  a cup-like  top  piece  to  the  spring, 
some  of  which  are  quite  deep  and  contain  a central 
candle  socket.  These  seem  to  be  more  efficient,  as  one 
rarely  finds  tallow  on  the  springs  though  the  cups  are 
frequently  filled  with  it. 

The  spring  idea  was  incorporated  in  holders  of  many 
shapes  and  sizes,  candle  sticks,  table,  reading  and  coach 
lamps,  lanterns  and  wall  fixtures.  Among  the  most  com- 
mon types  to  be  found  today  are  the  reading  lamps,  or, 
as  they  are  sometimes  called,  student  lamps.  These  lamps 
were  made  for  one  or  two  candles  and  were  supplied  with 
a sort  of  combination  chimney  and  hooded  reflector  shade 
of  tin,  united  to  form  one  piece.  The  tubes  are  set  in  a 
circular  weighted  base,  and  both  the  tubes  and  base  are 
pickeled.  With  the  single  candle  lamp  the  chimney  and 
shade  opening  are  round,  while  with  the  two-candle  lamp 
they  are  both  oval  and  are  painted  green  on  the  outside 
and  white  on  the  inside. 

The  lantern  is  made  of  tin  and  has  protective  wires 
about  the  chimney.  It  is  decorated  with  a printed  pat- 
tern of  exactly  the  same  design  as  that  which  appears 
on  the  Dietz  Pocket  Lantern,  patented  September  7,  1876. 
This  appears  to  be  a later  product  of  the  same  concern 
and  bears  the  patent  date  of  July  4,  1876.  The  candle, 
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which  could  not  have  been  more  than  two  and  one-half 
inches  in  length,  was  held  in  a spring  tube  that  could 
he  removed  from  the  lantern  hv  compressing  the  ends 
of  two  spring  clips  attached  to  the  sides.  The  spring  is  of 
brass  with  a large  cup  top  piece. 

A wall  lamp  made  entirely  of  brass,  with  a spring  of 
the  same  metal,  has  a projecting  arm  at  its  back,  which 
fitted  into  a slot  attached  to  the  wall.  Still  adhering  to 
the  brass  springplate  is  a small  piece  of  candle  molded 
to  the  form  of  the  top  piece  by  the  heat  of  its  flame. 
With  this  particular  type  of  holder  the  usual  procedure 
was  reversed;  the  cap  is  on  the  bottom  and  the  candle 
is  inserted  before  the  spring.  In  the  Peabody  Museum 
at  Salem,  Mass.,  is  a very  fine  pair  of  gimbal  wall  candle 
holders  which  was  used  in  the  master’s  cabin  of  an 
old  sailing  vessel. 

Two  of  the  remaining  pieces  in  the  small  collection 
from  which  these  notes  have  been  made  are  in  the  form 
of  night  lamps  and  have  small  handles  attached  to  their 
sides.  Both  are  of  tin;  one  is  japanned  black  with  faded 
yellow  stripings,  while  the  other,  undecorated,  has  an 
extinguisher  in  the  form  of  a hemisphere  attached  to 
the  handle  by  means  of  a chain.  The  balance  of  the 
collection  is  made  up  of  holders  in  the  form  of  candle- 
sticks. 

Hanging  Candle  Holder  for  Four  Candles 

Someone’s  lack  of  a four-candle-power  candlestick  light 
was  doubtless  responsible  for  the  creation  of  a certain 
crude,  early  example  of  tin  craft.  An  oblong  tin  plate 
was  first  fashioned,  three  and  one-quarter  inches  wide, 
six  and  one-half  long,  and  one-half  inch  deep.  Then  four 
rough  candle  sockets  were  produced,  two  short  and  two 
long,  and  were  soldered  into  the  four  quarters  of  the 
pan.  Ho  two  sockets  were  alike,  nor  were  they  set  sym- 
metrically. The  shorter  pair,  approximately  three-quar- 
ters of  an  inch  high,  was  placed  in  front;  the  longer 
ones,  about  two  and  a half  inches  tall,  took  their  place 
in  the  rear. 

Hext,  a tube  of  tin,  three  and  one-half  inches  long 
and  having  an  overhanging  circular  cap,  was  attached  to 


Left— Pocket  hand  lantern  separated. 
Right— Ready  for  use. 
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the  bottom  of  the  pan,  almost  but  not  quite  in  the  center 
and  with  a slight  inclination  to  the  left.  To  complete 
this  arrangement  a hole  was  punched  in  the  top  cap  and 
another  in  the  bottom  of  the  pan  under  the  tube.  A 
piece  of  wire  one  foot  long  was  passed  through  these 
openings,  one  end  bent  sharply  under  the  pan  to  keep 
it  in  place  and  the  other  end  formed  into  a sort  of  hook 
for  hanging. 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  lighting  appliance  was 
probably  used  in  some  old-time  shoemaker’s  shop,  hooked 
into  a loop  on  another  wire  hanging  from  the  ceiling.  It 
may  also  have  been  used  on  one  of  those  high,  slant-top 
desks  now  so  much  in  demand,  where  the  user  was  obliged 
to  stand  or  sit  on  a high  stool  to  make  up  his  accounts. 
We  may  never  be  sure  of  the  former  service  of  the  candle- 
stick, but  today  it  has  an  important  position  in  a large 
collection  of  early  lighting  equipment,  where  its  owner 
guards  it  carefully  despite  the  tempting  offers  of  cash 
or  barter  made  by  brother  collectors. 

Shoemakers’  Hanging  Peg  Lamp  Holder 

With  the  present  fad  of  restoring  old  shoemakers’ 
benches  and  placing  them  about  the  house  where  they 
serve  as  crude  but  convenient  smokers’  seats  or  reading 
benches,  has  come  an  interest  in  the  lighting  devices 
peculiar  to  that  fast-disappearing  craft  of  hand  cobblers. 

The  old  stoop-shouldered  shoemaker  of  a century  ago 
rarely  considered  his  labors  finished  for  the  day  until 
many  hours  after  the  sun  had  ceased  to  furnish  him 
with  light.  With  the  gathering  of  the  shadows  he  paused 
in  his  toil  long  enough  to  provide  himself  with  some 
form  of  artificial  illumination,  which  in  those  days  was 
generally  derived  from  candles  or  whale-oil  peg  lamps. 
He  preferred  the  latter,  finding  them  cleaner  than  candles, 
and  more  convenient  and  less  expensive  than  lamps  of 
larger  size. 

Because  it  had  no  base,  a holder  was  a necessary 
accessory  to  peg  lamp  use,  and  in  the  home  the  candle 
stick  or  sconce  was  thus  employed.  For  shop  use,  how- 
ever, they  were  not  so  suitable,  and  special  forms  of 
holders  were  devised  by  these  craftsmen  better  to  serve 
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their  particular  needs.  There  were  hanging  holders, 
which  by  means  of  sawtooth  trammels  permitted  a varia- 
tion of  several  inches  in  the  height  of  the  light.  Folding 
holders  for  one  or  two  lamps  were  also  invented,  and 
were  attached  directly  to  the  bench,  or  to  a nearby  win- 
dow sill.  Made  up  of  two,  three  or  more  jointed  arms, 
they  permitted  the  placing  of  the  light  in  any  desired 
position  without  hampering  the  movements  of  the  work- 
man, and  when  not  in  use  could  be  folded  back  out  of 
the  way. 

The  recent  demolition  of  an  old  shoemaker’s  shop  not 
far  from  Salem,  Mass.,  brought  to  light  a more  unusual 
form  of  peg  lamp  holder.  It  had  for  a base  a roughly 
cut  maple  oval,  seven  by  two  and  a half  inches,  with  a 
hole  at  the  center  for  the  peg  lamp,  provided  with  a sole 
leather  bushing  for  stability. 

Each  end  was  pierced  by  a square  cut  wire,  slightly 
more  than  a foot  in  length,  bent  at  an  angle  just  above 
its  center,  and  split  at  the  top  to  grasp  the  end  links 
of  a three-foot  chain.  Its  lamp  was  a globular  two-mold 
of  very  thin  glass,  with  a double-wick  burner  of  pewter. 
It  was  found  suspended  from  a wire  hook  nailed  to  one 
of  the  ceiling  beams,  and  was  intended  for  general  shop 
illumination  though  its  large  base  made  it  sufficiently 
stable  for  use  on  the  bench  or  a table. 

Folding  Pocket  Candle  Daek  Hand  Lanteen 

Many  contrivances  have  been  devised  for  use  as  candle 
holders,  but  perhaps  one  of  the  most  unusual  is  a pocket 
dark-lantern  candlestick  that  could  be  used  in  a variety 
of  ways.  The  body  of  this  arrangement  is  a tin  cylinder 
five  inches  long  and  two  in  diameter,  japanned  black 
and  with  faded  evidence  of  an  original  gold  or  yellow 
striping.  Attached  to  the  top  edge  is  a slightly  rounded 
hinged  cover,  on  the  inside  of  which  there  is  a double 
swinging  hook.  At  the  back  of  the  cylinder  on  the  out- 
side are  two  folding  wire  handles,  and  on  the  inside  is 
an  oval  piece  of  tin  which  was  once  brightly  polished,  for 
reflection. 

In  the  front  has  been  cut  an  opening  three  inches 
long  and  exactly  half  the  width  of  the  cylinder  in  its 
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widest  part.  To  cover  this  opening  there  is  a removable 
shade  of  tin,  of  the  same  shape  as  the  aperture  but 
slightly  larger,  and  with  a flat  angular  hook  projecting 
from  its  top.  This  hook  fits  under  a sort  of  bridge 
soldered  to  the  cylinder  just  above  the  opening.  The 
form  of  the  hook  permits  the  use  of  the  lantern  with 
the  shade  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees.  A slight  up- 
ward movement  drops  the  shade  over  the  opening  and 
gentle  thumb  pressure  snaps  it  tightly  closed.  Punched 
into  the  front  of  the  cylinder  near  the  bottom  are  twenty- 
one  small,  round,  openings  for  ventilation,  arranged  in 
three  diamond-shaped  groups  of  seven  each. 

The  candle  is  held  in  a tin  tube  of  nearly  the  same 
length  as  the  cylinder  and  one  inch  in  diameter.  This 
is  removable  and  is  supported  in  position,  when  in  the 
lantern,  by  a short,  snugly-fitting  sleeve  anchored  in  place 
flush  with  the  bottom  of  the  cylinder  by  means  of  four 
U-shaped  braces.  On  the  side  of  the  candle  tube,  extend- 
ing downward  from  the  top  nearly  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  is  a ridge  made  by  soldering  a piece  of  wire  to 
the  body  of  the  tube.  At  the  bottom  of  the  tube  and 
to  the  right  of  this  ridge  is  another  and  shorter  projec- 
tion, made  in  the  same  manner.  As  the  candle  tube  is 
moved  up  or  down  these  ridges  pass  in  a small  groove 
on  the  side  of  the  sleeve.  When  the  candle  tube  is  inserted 
into  the  cylinder  from  the  top  it  must  be  turned  until 
the  small  ridge  at  its  bottom  engages  the  groove  in  the 
sleeve.  It  can  then  be  pushed  downward  until  the  bot- 
tom of  the  long  ridge  strikes  the  top  of  the  sleeve,  when 
it  must  again  be  turned  until  the  groove  is  located  by 
the  long  ridge.  How  it  can  be  adjusted  to  any  position 
desired.  To  remove  the  candle  tube  or  to  conceal  it 
entirely  within  the  cylinder,  the  reverse  of  this  procedure 
is  necessary. 

Complicated  though  this  arrangement  seems  when  as- 
sembled, it  is  very  compact,  small  enough  to  carry  in  the 
pocket,  and  not  too  heavy  for  a lady’s  hand.  When  in 
use  as  a lantern  it  could  be  made  to  give  forth  its  full 
candlepower  of  light  by  removing  the  shade,  or  it  could 
be  made  instantly  dark.  If  desired,  the  light  could  be 
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projected  downward  and  sideways  — a desirable  accessory 
to  writing  or  to  the  bedchamber  at  night.  The  hooks  in 
the  top  would  allow  it  to  be  hung  on  the  back  of  a chair, 
as,  we  are  told,  the  old  hog-scraper  candlesticks  were 
used  often ; or  when  traveling  its  owner  may  have  inserted 
these  hooks  into  the  upholstery  of  the  seat  back  and  have 
enjoyed  his  book  or  newspaper  without  disturbing  his  fel- 
low passengers.  By  pushing  the  candle  tube  hush  with 
the  top  of  the  cylinder  a candlestick  suitable  for  table 
use  was  obtained,  and  as  a final  feature  it  would  have 
been  possible  to  use  the  candle  tube  as  a candle  mold 
in  case  of  emergency. 

This  type  of  candle  lantern  is  extremely  rare.  The 
owner,  who  has  spent  several  years  collecting  early  light- 
ing equipment,  has  seen  none  but  his  own.  It  is  believed 
to  have  been  made  between  1825  and  1840. 


FOOT  WARMERS 


By  Elyse  Salignac  Rtjshford 


One  of  the  most  difficult  winter  problems  faced  by  the 
New  England  Colonial  family  was  that  of  keeping  warm. 
The  construction  of  the  houses  was  naturally  faulty,  and 
such  things  as  double  windows  and  weather  strips  were 
unknown.  Furthermore,  the  mammoth  fireplace,  whose 
duty  was  to  furnish  comfortable  heat  to  the  room  and 
its  occupants,  many  times,  especially  during  the  days  of 
adverse  winds,  acted  as  a welcoming  breech  for  the  free 
entrance  of  icy  blasts  to  further  chill  the  shivering  family 
gathered  about  the  hearth.  So  unsuccessful  was  house 
heating  in  those  early  days  that  records  of  suffering  are 
many. 

If  we  may  take  the  written  word  of  these  pioneers,  it 
was  not  uncommon  for  the  sap  of  logs  burning  in  the 
fireplace  to  freeze  as  it  was  forced  from  the  ends  of  the 
logs  by  the  flames.  The  settler’s  ink  would  freeze  in  its 
bottle  while  he  was  trying  to  write  at  a table  placed  near 
the  fire.  And  it  was  not  rare  to  have  the  bread  freeze 
on  the  table  during  the  family  meal. 

Naturally,  if  the  body  was  cold  the  feet  were  colder, 
and  these  hardy  people  knew  well  the  discomfort  and 
dangers  of  cold  feet.  At  first  stones  were  heated  in  the 
fire  and  the  feet  placed  on  these  for  comfort.  Ordinary 
stones,  however,  cracked  and  crumbled  under  the  effect 
of  the  heat,  so  soapstone,  which  could  better  withstand 
changes  of  temperature,  was  cut  into  convenient  shapes 
and  sizes  and  used  for  this  purpose.  But  soapstone  was 
cumbersome  and  difficult  to  handle,  especially  when  hot, 
and  it  was  not  long  before  the  foot  stove,  or  foot  warmer, 
as  it  was  more  often  called,  became  popular. 

Foot  warmers  have  been  in  use  in  many  parts  of  the 
world  for  centuries,  in  those  climates  where  their  use 
might  be  necessary,  and  they  may  be  found  even  today 
among  the  poorer  classes  of  these  communities.  Some 
of  these,  especially  those  from  China  and  some  parts  of 
Europe,  are  veritable  works  of  art  and  are  greatly  prized 
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by  their  owners.  Three  of  these  European  foot  warmers 
from  the  collection  of  a friend,  while  not  particularly 
beautiful,  form  an  interesting  contrast  to  the  typical  New 
England  foot  warmer  we  are  accustomed  to  see.  One 
of  these  is  a brass  pail,  oval  in  shape,  and  nine  inches 
long  and  four  high.  The  hinged  top  is  perforated  with 
circular  and  diamond-shaped  openings,  and  supports  a 
latticed  footrest  formed  by  six  brass  straps.  At  either 
end  is  a cupid’s  head  on  a heart-shaped  plate  of  brass, 
to  which  is  attached  a brass  bail  with  a wooden  spool 
handle.  This  warmer  was  picked  up  in  Belgium,  but 
they  are  also  found  in  France. 

A foot  warmer  of  German  origin  was  acquired  by  a 
member  of  the  family  during  the  late  war,  in  a little 
village  near  Blois,  France.  This  gentleman  had  attempted 
to  buy  this  pewter  warmer  from  the  family  with  which 
he  was  billeted,  but  they  would  not  sell,  because  of  the 
comfort  it  gave  “grandpere”  each  night  before  he  retired. 
Unfortunately  for  the  old  French  gentleman  he  died  dur- 
ing the  epidemic  of  flu,  and  it  was  then  presented  to 
the  “Capitain  Americain”  in  memory  of  the  great  friend- 
ship which  had  existed  between  the  two. 

In  shape  it  resembles  an  egg,  with  flattened  top  and 
bottom.  It  is  a foot  long  and  eight  inches  across  at  the 
widest  part.  It  is  intended  for  hot  water  and  may  be 
filled  through  a circular  opening  in  the  top,  which  is 
provided  with  a screw  cap,  supporting  an  oval  ring  of 
bronze.  After  its  owner  had  warmed  his  feet  on  it  dur- 
ing the  evening,  it  was  placed  in  his  bed  just  before  he 
retired,  and  gave  added  comfort  there.  But  it  also  pre- 
sents a third  feature  which  is  quite  unusual.  In  one  end 
is  a circular  depression  nearly  three  inches  wide,  and 
two  inches  deep,  into  which  fits  snugly  a pewter  cup. 
Thus  could  the  feet  be  kept  warm  both  in  bed  and  out, 
and  the  “night  cap’7  be  kept  hot  between  sips. 

The  third  piece,  while  it  would  help  to  keep  the  feet 
warm,  is  in  reality  a leg  warmer.  It  is  of  French  origin, 
where  it  is  known  as  a “couvot”  and  is  used  almost  exclu- 
sively in  Lorraine.  It  is  a circular  brass  pail,  five  inches 
tall  and  eight  inches  in  diameter.  Attached  to  the  sides 


Upper — Circular  and  ordinary  square  type.  (Essex  Institute  collection  ) 
Left— German  pewter  foot,  bed  and  drink  warmer. 

Right  — French  foot  and  leg  warmer. 


Upper — Decorated  tin  foot  warmer. 

Lower — Large  size  American  foot  warmer. 

Rushford  collection. 
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are  two  semi-circular  straps  of  brass,  extending  nearly 
six  inches  above  the  pail,  and  united  at  the  top  by  a 
double  iron  ring,  which  holds  a small  brass  ring  for 
carrying.  It  was  intended,  when  filled  with  hot  coals, 
to  be  placed  under  a lady’s  skirt  as  she  was  sitting  sew- 
ing or  reading,  or  if  desired  it  could  be  placed  under  the 
chair  which  one  was  occupying. 

The  foot  warmer  of  Colonial  America,  like  many  other 
household  utensils  of  that  day,  resembles  to  a certain 
extent  similar  articles  in  use  in  England.  It  does,  how- 
ever, have  certain  characteristics  which  make  it  typical 
of  this  country.  It  consists  of  a perforated  box  of  sheet 
iron  or  heavy  tin,  square,  oblong  or  round  in  shape,  sot 
in  a strong  wooden  frame  with  a slatted  top  and  turned 
corner  pieces  and  has  a handle  for  carrying.  The  metal 
box  has  a wire  hinge  door,  generally  at  the  end,  and 
contains  an  iron  pan  to  hold  the  coals.  Variations  are 
to  be  found,  naturally,  but  the  majority  of  foot  warmers 
existing  today  will  fit  this  description.  The  ember  pans, 
many  of  which  are  now  unfortunately  missing,  are  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes  to  fit  the  warmer  to  which  they 
belong.  All  of  these  pans  are  provided  with  a means 
for  removal  from  the  warmer.  Some  have  a wire  bail, 
on  others  one  side  of  the  pan  is  made  longer  than  the 
others,  and  bent  over  forming  a lip  which  can  be  grasped 
with  the  fingers,  while  with  others  a crude  handle  is 
attached  to  the  pan. 

When  not  in  use  foot  warmers  were  kept  on  the  hearth 
or  hanging  from  a beam  near  the  great  kitchen  fireplace, 
from  whose  glowing  embers  they  could  be  readily  filled. 

In  addition  to  their  use  within  the  home,  foot  warmers 
were  placed  in  the  family  sleigh,  when  a visit  was  to 
be  made  to  town  or  to  some  distant  friend  or  relative 
on  a cold  winter  day.  Each  Sunday  morning  during 
the  cold  period  they  were  carried  to  church,  generally 
by  the  women  and  children,  and  there  performed  their 
most  valuable  service,  for  no  place  was  colder  than  a 
Colonial  meeting  house  in  winter.  Poorly  built  and 
rarely  with  provision  for  heating,  closed  during  the  week 
and  with  services  lasting  the  entire  day  except  for  a 
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short  intermission  at  noon,  these  early  churches,  damp 
and  chilly,  were  responsible  for  much  suffering  and  ill- 
ness. During  the  noon  recess  lunch  was  eaten  and  the 
foot  warmers  replenished.  If  the  church  had  a fireplace 
fresh  coals  were  secured  from  this.  Some  churches  had 
a small  building  nearby  called  a “noon  house”  which 
was  provided  with  a fireplace,  but  if  this  did  not  exist 
some  kindly  neighbor  or  the  nearby  tavern  was  called 
upon  for  the  necessary  fuel. 

The  most  common  foot  warmers  found  today  are  the 
small  square  ones,  measuring  about  eight  or  nine  inches 
by  about  five  inches  tall.  Many  of  these,  while  appearing 
square,  will  be  found  to  be  slightly  longer  than  wide. 
These  were  individual  warmers,  their  tops  furnishing  just 
room  enough  for  one  pair  of  feet,  while  some  of  the 
larger  sizes  appear  to  have  room  enough  for  several  mem- 
bers of  the  family.  On  many  warmers  the  corner  posts 
present  interesting  examples  of  early  turning.  There  is 
almost  no  limit  to  the  variety  of  designs  which  have  been 
pierced  into  the  tops  and  sides  of  the  tin  boxes,  with 
punches  of  different  shapes  and  sizes.  Circles,  ovals, 
squares,  diamonds  and  hearts  predominate,  and  many 
crudely  beautiful  specimens  of  combinations  of  these  are 
still  to  be  found. 

Round  stoves  are  less  common  and  are  rarely  found 
with  side  posts,  the  top  and  bottom  circles  of  wood  being 
attached  directly  to  the  metal  box.  It  is  probable  that 
all  foot  warmers  were  made  with  a wooden  frame  of 
some  sort,  though  many  are  found  today  from  which  the 
frame  is  missing.  These  are  hardly  worth  purchasing 
unless  they  possess  some  unusual  feature  of  size,  shape 
or  decoration. 

The  larger  variety  of  foot  warmer  is  comparatively 
rare,  and  in  many  instances  it  has  the  appearance  of 
two  single  stoves  soldered  together.  This  is  especially 
well  marked  in  a stove  in  my  collection  where  a design 
of  hearts,  circles  and  diamonds  has  been  so  nicely  repeated 
as  to  lead  one  to  assume  that  a stencil  was  employed. 

The  most  interesting  warmer  which  I have  seen  is  one 
of  decorated  tin;  black,  gold  and  red  being  the  colors 
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used  in  the  decorations.  It  differs  from  all  others  I have 
seen  in  many  ways,  besides  being  the  smallest,  for  the 
tin  box  is  but  six  inches  square  and  four  and  three- 
quarters  inches  high.  It  rests  on  two  slats  of  wood,  which 
are  placed  under  the  front  and  back.  The  top  is  the 
door  to  which  is  attached  a square  frame,  with  two  cross 
pieces  for  the  feet  to  rest  on.  The  only  perforations  are 
fifteen  half-inch  round  holes  on  the  top  and  seven  small 
half-moon  openings  on  each  side,  near  the  upper  edge, 
grouped  close  together  near  the  center.  The  coals  or 
charcoal  were  placed  in  a cylinder  of  sheet  iron,  four 
and  one-half  inches  high  and  of  the  same  diameter. 
Attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  box  are  two  crossed  straps 
of  sheet  iron,  curving  upward  at  their  ends,  to  which 
the  ember  pan  is  bolted.  To  the  cover  of  the  pan  is 
bolted  another  curved  strap  of  sheet  iron,  and  when  the 
door  of  the  warmer  is  closed  it  presses  on  the  ends  of 
this  strap,  holding  the  cover  of  the  ember  pan  securely 
in  position. 

And  today,  while  few  people  are  interested  enough  to 
make  a collection  of  foot  warmers,  many  a modern  home 
contains  one  as  a part  of  its  fireplace  equipment. 
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DR.  EDWARD  AUGUSTUS  HOLYOKE 


By  Richard  Hall  Wiswall 


The  life  of  a man  so  venerated  by  his  fellow  citizens 
that  he  became  almost  a symbol  of  virtue  should  present 
no  difficult  subject  to  one  whose  task  it  is  briefly  to  por- 
tray it.  And  if,  in  addition,  that  man  had  been  con- 
tinually active  for  eighty  of  the  most  interesting  years 
in  the  history  of  Salem,  the  only  problem  would  seem  to 
be  that  of  choosing  what  material  to  use  and  what  to 
discard. 

Between  the  year  1749  when  Dr.  Holyoke  first  came 
to  live  in  Salem  and  the  year  of  his  death  in  1829 
many  of  the  great  fortunes  were  made  by  the  merchants 
of  this  city,  the  Revolution  was  fought  and  won,  the 
United  States  of  America  was  born  and  engaged  Great 
Britain  in  another  war,  the  people  were  thrilled  by  the 
privateers  and  the  glorious  actions  of  the  ships  of  our 
new  navy,  and  the  country  was  shaken  by  the  bitterness 
of  political  and  religious  factions.  The  life  of  almost 
any  other  man  of  that  time  comparable  in  renown  to 
Dr.  Holyoke  would  almost  inevitably  have  been  so  colored 
by  these  stirring  events  of  public  moment  that  no  account 
of  him,  however  brief,  could  be  separated  from  them. 
And  yet  so  intent  was  Dr.  Holyoke  on  concentrating  all 
the  energies  of  his  mind  and  body  upon  that  task  to 
which  he  had  devoted  his  life  that  an  account  of  the 
political  events  of  his  time  is  not  only  unnecessary  to  an 
understanding  of  him,  but  is  out  of  tune  with  the  story 
of  his  career.  Few  men  have  known  better  how  to  mind 
their  own  business,  and  few  have  done  their  own  busi- 
ness better  than  he. 

No  circumstance  of  personal  isolation  accounts  for 
his  detachment  from  the  political  events  of  his  time.  He 
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was  in  constant  contact  with  men  of  every  degree,  from 
the  poorest  laborer  to  the  most  honored  merchant.  The 
ministers  were  his  friends,  and  the  justices  of  the  Supreme 
Judicial  Court  dined  at  his  house.  Almost  literally  he 
knew  everyone  in  Salem,  and  many  men  of  note  in  Cam- 
bridge and  Boston.  His  natural  thirst  for  information 
must  have  been  satisfied  by  the  discussions  and  arguments 
of  his  many  friends.  But  if  he  was  stirred  by  the  thrill- 
ing march  of  history  during  the  last  sixty  years  of  his 
life,  it  influenced  him  not  at  all  to  deviate  in  the  slightest 
degree  from  the  particular  furrow  to  which  he  had  put 
his  hand.  Ready  as  he  was  to  recognize  a different  genius 
in  others,  he  knew  his  own  and  was  not  tempted  to  try 
unfamiliar  tasks. 

Dr.  Holyoke  lived  to  be  almost  101  years  old,  and  he 
practiced  medicine  in  Salem  for  the  last  eighty  years  of 
his  life.  That  is  his  history  as  people  know  it,  and  as 
he  doubtless  would  have  it  himself.  Other  things  are 
known  of  him,  but  every  other  fact  of  his  life  is  sub- 
ordinated to  that  extraordinary  lifetime  of  skilled  help- 
fulness. It  can  hardly  be  presumptuous  to  say  that  he 
would  not  himself  set  store  by  the  honor  in  which  he  is 
held  for  his  eminent  contribution  to  the  progress  of  litera- 
ture and  natural  science  in  Salem,  as  compared  with  the 
affectionate  veneration  of  his  fellow  citizens  for  his  work 
as  a beloved  physician  among  them. 

The  vital  facts  about  the  subject  of  a narrative,  the 
dates  of  birth  and  of  death,  are  ordinarily  a necessary 
record  devoid  of  particular  interest.  In  the  case  of  Dr. 
Holyoke  they  are  perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  fact  to 
be  told  about  him.  To  say  that  he  was  born  on  August 
1,  1728  and  died  on  March  31,  1829  recounts  in 
itself  a span  of  life  so  unusual  as  to  excite  some  interest. 
But  to  speak  of  these  dates  in  terms  of  historical  events 
is  far  more  surprising.  When  Dr.  Holyoke  was  born 
it  was  but  thirty-six  years  since  the  last  of  the  Salem 
witches  had  been  condemned  and  hanged  on  Gallows  Hill 
— an  event  so  strange  to  all  our  experience  that  it  seems 
but  a legend  of  antiquity.  When  Dr.  Holyoke  died,  only 
nine  years  were  to  elapse  before  the  trains  of  the  Eastern 
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Railroad  began  to  arrive  in  Salem.  And  that  remarkable 
physician’s  lifetime  search  for  scientific  accuracy  and  the 
betterment  of  life  is  but  a reflection  of  the  astonishing 
development  of  Salem  from  a superstitious  village  to  a 
busy  nineteenth-century  town.  Dr.  Holyoke  knew  men 
who  had  seen  the  witches  hanged,  and  he  knew  men  who 
helped  to  build  the  industries  of  the  Hew  England  of 
today.  He  heard  of  Cotton  Mather  as  a contemporary 
from  his  father;  and  he  lived  to  read  Channing’s  mem- 
orable sermon  in  Baltimore.  What  men  have  packed 
within  their  span  of  life,  events  of  more  significance! 

Although  it  was  in  Salem  that  Dr.  Holyoke  began  and 
completed  his  life’s  work,  that  city  can  claim  to  be  neither 
the  place  of  his  birth  nor  the  home  of  his  forebears.  His 
great-great-grandfather,  Edward  Holyoke,  came  of  a 
respectable  family  in  Warwickshire,  and  settled  in  Lynn 
in  1638.  The  son  of  that  Edward,  Elizur,  moved  to 
Springfield  where  he  became  one  of  the  prominent  inhabi- 
tants of  that  town.  His  son,  of  the  same  name,  moved 
to  Boston,  where  in  1689  was  born  Edward  Holyoke,  the 
doctor’s  father.  The  latter  graduated  from  Harvard  Col- 
lege at  the  age  of  16  and  eleven  years  later  was  settled 
as  minister  in  Marblehead,  thus  returning  the  family  tem- 
porarily to  the  county  in  which  they  had  first  settled. 
He  stayed  as  minister  in  Marblehead  for  21  years  and 
it  was  there  that  he  married  as  his  second  wife,  Dr. 
Holyoke’s  mother,  Margaret  Appleton  of  Ipswich. 

Edward  Augustus  Holyoke,  the  subject  of  this  account, 
was  born  in  Marblehead  on  August  1,  1728,  the  second 
of  his  parents’  eight  children  and  the  eldest  son. 

On  May  30,  1737,  Reverend  Edward  Holyoke  was 
chosen  President  of  Harvard  College  to  succeed  President 
Wadsworth.  Mr.  Holyoke  was  an  Orthodox  Calvinist 
minister,  as  indeed  was  then  a necessary  qualification  for 
the  office  to  which  he  was  elected  in  Cambridge.  He 
had  considerable  distinction  in  astronomy  and  in  mathe- 
matics and  was  an  accomplished  classical  scholar.  Har- 
vard College  at  that  time  had  about  one  hundred  stu- 
dents who  were  instructed  by  the  President  himself 
assisted  by  four  tutors.  Mr.  Holyoke  was  President  of 
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the  College  for  32  years  and  died  at  the  age  of  80  on 
June  1,  1769. 

Edward  Augustus  Holyoke  was  nine  years  old  when 
the  family  moved  to  Cambridge  and  established  them- 
selves in  Wadsworth  House,  which  had  recently  been 
built  for  the  use  of  the  President  and  which  is  still  stand- 
ing on  Massachusetts  Avenue  close  to  Harvard  Square. 
The  business  of  moving  to  Cambridge  was  somewhat  more 
of  an  undertaking  then  than  it  is  today,  and  on  the  date 
of  September  2,  1737  President  Holyoke  notes  in  his 
diary,  “This  day  Finch  sailed  with  my  goods  for  Cam- 
bridge and  arrived  there  on  the  5th.” 

Hot  much  is  known  of  the  early  days  of  Hr.  Holyoke. 
The  family  was  a united  one  and  the  references  to  each 
other  in  the  diaries  of  President  Holyoke’s  family  are 
evidence  of  the  affection  which  they  bore  to  one  another. 
In  his  boyhood  he  was  always  referred  to  by  his  father 
and  brother  as  Heddie,  and  in  view  of  his  extraordinary 
length  of  life  and  rugged  endurance  it  is  of  some  interest 
to  note  that  when  he  was  seven  years  old  he  was  so  exceed- 
ingly ill  that  his  father  omitted  his  daily  tasks,  a fact 
of  some  significance  in  those  days  of  emotional  restraint 
and  spartan  devotion  to  duty.  Heddie  recovered,  how- 
ever, and  matriculated  at  Harvard  College  in  1742  when 
he  was  fourteen  years  old.  Here  he  stayed  during  the 
regular  course  and  was  graduated  in  1746.  It  was  dur- 
ing this  period  of  attendance  at  the  College  when  he  wrote 
his  diary.  This  diary  was  contained  in  interleaved  line- 
a-day  almanacs  and  is  perhaps  the  least  interesting  of 
the  Holyoke  diaries  and  of  little  significance  in  an  account 
of  his  life,  except  to  show  that  even  then  he  had  acquired 
the  methodical  habits  and  gift  of  careful  observation 
which  were  so  useful  to  him  in  his  later  life.  It  is  for 
the  most  part  merely  an  enumeration,  without  comment,, 
of  lectures,  studies,  deaths,  trials  and  meteorological  ob- 
servations. 

This  last  subject  was  one  of  continual  and  lifelong 
interest  to  him  and  even  while  he  was  at  Harvard  Col- 
lege no  unusual  temperature,  no  appearance  of  a comet, 
or  display  of  northern  lights  escaped  notation  in  his 
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diary.  Upon  his  graduation  from  Harvard,  Neddie  dis- 
appears from  his  father’s  diary  and  “my  son  Edward” 
takes  his  place.  President  Holyoke  records  that  in  Au- 
gust of  1746,  the  year  of  his  graduation,  Edward  went 
to  keep  school  in  Lexington  and  the  following  year  went 
to  Roxbury  again  as  a schoolmaster.  For  six  months’ 
service  at  teaching  school  Edward  received  $38.50  out 
of  which  he  paid  his  board  of  67  cents  per  week. 

On  August  22,  1747  President  Holyoke  records  the 
beginning  of  his  son’s  distinguished  career  as  a physician, 
for  on  that  day  he  went  to  Ipswich  to  live  and  study 
medicine  with  Col.  Thomas  Berry.  Dr.  Holyoke’s  in- 
structor in  the  art  of  medicine  was  more  familiarly  known 
by  his  title  as  Colonel  than  by  that  of  Doctor.  The  latter 
title  was,  in  those  days  when  anyone  who  cared  to  pre- 
scribe could  practice  the  art  of  healing,  of  little  dignity 
in  itself,  and  although  Col.  Berry  had  a remarkably 
extensive  practice  and  was  the  most  eminent  doctor  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ipswich,  he  was  also  in  his  later  life  Pro- 
bate Judge,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas  and 
Colonel  of  the  Regiment.  Dr.  Holyoke’s  course  of  study 
was  short.  It  probably  consisted  of  helping  Col.  Berry 
compound  his  prescriptions,  of  riding  about  with  him  to 
see  his  patients  and  absorbing  such  knowledge  as  he  could 
from  observation  and  conversation  with  the  Colonel.  He 
spent  two  years  in  Ipswich  and  in  June,  1749,  he  came 
to  Salem,  where  from  that  moment  until  his  death  eighty 
years  later,  he  was  to  live  and  practice  his  profession 
without  interruption.  Notwithstanding  the  recent  death 
of  Dr.  Cabot  and  the  probable  absence  of  trained  and 
intelligent  competition,  Dr.  Holyoke  found  the  prospects 
so  discouraging  that  he  despaired  of  success.  His  father 
records  in  1749,  “my  son  went  to  live  at  Salem  and  found 
nothing.”  Even  after  two  years’  trial  his  practice  was 
so  meager  that  he  had  serious  intentions  of  abandoning 
Salem  for  some  more  promising  location.  The  memorial 
to  Dr.  Holyoke,  published  shortly  after  his  death  in  1829 
by  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society,  accounts 
for  his  persistence  in  persevering  at  Salem  by  the  settled 
resolution  of  his  character  and  the  rugged  health  of  his 
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body.  It  was  during  these  two  years,  however,  that  he 
had  perhaps  the  most  serious  illness  of  his  life,  for  his 
brother  John  records  that  in  August  of  1748,  when  the 
family  were  visiting  Edward  at  Ipswich,  the  young  physi- 
cian was  taken  ill  of  a nervous  fever  which  was  serious 
enough  to  confine  him  to  his  house  for  some  six  weeks. 
The  devotion  of  his  brother  John  to  Edward  and  the 
family  interest  in  his  success  is  suggested  by  the  entry 
in  John’s  diary  of  November  29,  1748,  “Neddie  had  a 
new  great  coat”  followed  by  the  entry  two  days  later, 
“My  great  coat  turned  into  a jacket.” 

The  ultimate  success  of  Dr.  Holyoke,  however  doubt- 
ful it  seemed  to  him  at  first,  was  certain  from  the  start. 
He  was  well-connected,  temperate,  whole-heartedly  inter- 
ested in  his  profession  and  possessed  of  a remarkable 
degree  of  application  to  his  work.  His  health  apparently 
improved  as  he  grew  older,  for  during  almost  his  entire 
life  in  Salem  he  was  well  and  enduring,  and  of  a calm 
and  unruffled  disposition.  His  intellectual  attainments 
were  above  the  average  and  his  manner  was  affable  but 
of  sufficient  dignity  to  inspire  the  confidence  of  his  pa- 
tients. The  standards  of  medical  training  and  education 
at  that  time  were  very  low  and  the  success  of  a practi- 
tioner depended  far  less  than  today  upon  training  and 
education  and  far  more  upon  the  attainments  and  natural 
ability  of  the  individual.  These  Dr.  Holyoke  possessed 
to  an  exceptional  degree  and  it  could  be  only  a matter 
of  time  before  the  citizens  of  Salem  would  come  to  pre- 
fer the  ministrations  of  such  a man  to  the  care  of  mid- 
wives and  ill-trained  practitioners,  to  whom  the  art  of 
healing  was  but  incidental  to  more  profitable  enterprises. 
When  it  is  recalled  that  Dr.  Holyoke’s  first  visits  were 
charged  at  the  rate  of  8 pence  each,  it  is  perhaps  surpris- 
ing that  he  was  able  to  devote  himself  exclusively  to  the 
practice  of  his  profession  and  to  resist  the  lure  of  greater 
profit  from  commercial  adventure  which  tempted  almost 
all  others  with  whom  he  was  in  contact  at  that  time. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  life  in  Salem,  Dr.  Holyoke 
must  have  associated  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  the  lead- 
ing citizens  of  the  town  for  in  1755  he  married  Judith, 
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the  daughter  of  Col.  Benjamin  Pickman,  one  of  the  rich- 
est and  most  influential  men  of  that  time  in  Salem.  The 
tragedies  of  Dr.  Holyoke’s  family  life,  however,  began 
early,  for  his  infant  daughter  survived  her  mother  by 
only  two  weeks. 

On  November  22,  1759,  he  married  his  second  wife 
Mary,  the  daughter  of  Nathaniel  Vial,  a merchant  of 
Boston.  This  event  necessitated  one  of  Dr.  Holyoke’s 
very  infrequent  absences  from  Salem  for,  according  to 
the  custom  of  the  times,  social  convention  required  that 
newly-married  couples  spend  a considerable  time  at  the 
bride’s  home  receiving  the  visits  and  good  wishes  of  their 
friends.  This  was  recorded  by  the  young  physician  as 
“very  tedious  and  irksome”  and  he  was  doubtless  glad 
when  he  could  take  his  wife  back  after  nearly  two  weeks 
in  Boston  and  install  her  in  his  house  at  Salem.  The 
house  to  which  he  took  her  was  apparently  the  same  house 
to  which  he  had  first  gone  when  he  came  to  Salem,  next 
to  the  corner  of  Essex  and  Union  Streets,  where  he 
boarded  with  Madame  Turner.  Later,  in  1763,  he  pur- 
chased the  Capt.  Bowditch  house  which  stood  next  east 
of  the  site  of  the  present  Naumkeag  Block,  and  there  he 
lived  with  his  family  until  he  died.  The  second  Mrs. 
Holyoke  also  predeceased  her  husband  by  many  years, 
but  lived  to  bear  him  twelve  children  and  to  be  his  most 
devoted  companion  for  more  than  forty  years  of  his  pro- 
fessional life  in  Salem.  The  child-bearing  of  Mrs. 
Holyoke  was  almost  a continued  record  of  sorrow  for 
twenty  years.  Her  first  child,  a daughter,  Mary,  was 
born  in  1760  and  died  four  years  later.  The  second 
child,  Margaret,  known  to  her  family  as  Peggy,  was  born 
in  1763  and  lived  unmarried  with  her  father  until  1825. 
After  her  mother’s  death  she  was  her  father’s  most 
devoted  companion  and  support  and  her  death  shortly 
before  his  own  was  a great  shock  to  him  and  undoubtedly 
to  a great  extent  lessened  his  zest  for  life.  After  the 
birth  of  Peggy  came  five  children,  no  two  of  them  more 
than  two  years  apart,  and  none  of  them  lived  to  see  a 
first  birthday.  There  were  two  other  Marys  among  them, 
an  Edward  and  an  Edward  Augustus,  as  well  as  a Nancy, 
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but  none  survived.  The  diary  of  Mrs.  Holyoke  during 
this  period,  bare  as  it  is  of  any  introspection  or  display 
of  emotion,  is  indeed  a pathetic  calendar  of  entries.  With 
intervals  of  scarcely  over  a year  she  notes  that  she  was 
brought  to  bed  and  delivered  of  an  infant.  The  child 
was  named  and  some  days  or  weeks  later  is  the  record 
of  the  baby’s  illness,  the  names  of  her  friends  who 
“watched”  with  her,  and  the  inevitable  death.  Between 
these  tragic  dates  is  always  a brief  and  continuous  account 
of  dinners,  tea-drinking,  picnics  and  dances,  at  which 
the  young  Mrs.  Holyoke  doubtless  tried  to  play  the  part 
of  her  doctor-husband’s  wife  and  forget  the  immediate 
and  miserable  past.  The  direct  cause  of  this  appalling 
mortality  seems  to  have  been  generally  a seizure  of  fits, 
and  finally  an  autopsy  was  performed  and  in  the  doctor’s 
words  “the  disorder  was  found  to  be  in  the  bowels.” 
Whether  this  meant  dysentery,  and  if  so  what  was  its 
cause  is  not  certain,  but  the  experiences  of  Hr.  Holyoke 
and  his  wife  in  this  regard  seemed  to  have  been  even 
more  disastrous  than  was  to  be  expected  in  those  days 
of  waste  of  infant  life.  Two  other  infants  died,  one 
of  them  another  Edward  Augustus,  and  three  others  lived 
to  grow  up.  One,  Betsy,  died  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
and  brief  though  the  entry  of  her  death  is,  it  is  eloquent 
of  Mrs.  Holyoke’s  grief.  Judith,  named  for  the  doctor’s 
first  wife,  was  born  in  1774  and  married  William  Turner, 
well-known  as  a dancing  master  of  his  time  in  Salem. 
Susanna,  born  in  1779,  was  the  only  one,  with  Judith, 
of  the  doctor’s  many  children  who  outlived  their  father. 
She  married  Joshua  Ward  and  moved  to  Boston.  Her 
daughter  Susan  married  Charles  Osgood,  the  portrait 
painter. 

Social  life  in  Salem,  prior  to  the  Revolution,  as  recorded 
in  Mrs.  Holyoke’s  diary  was  gay  enough.  In  the  earlier 
years  of  his  marriage  at  least,  the  doctor  escorted  his 
wife  on  many  of  the  parties  which  she  constantly  attended. 
They  were  often  entertained  by  Colonel  Benjamin  Pick- 
man  at  his  summer  house  on  Castle  Hill,  where  he  pre- 
sided at  many  functions  of  one  kind  or  another  for  his 
friends,  and  in  the  winter  they  dined  frequently  at  his 
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town  house  on  Essex  Street  nearly  opposite  St.  Peter 
Street,  which  is  still  standing  as  a shell  only  of  its  former 
self.  They  were  often,  too,  at  the  house  of  Richard  Lech- 
mere,  who  in  1760  lived  in  the  Browne  mansion  where 
the  Essex  House  now  stands.  They  danced  at  Jeffries 
and  at  Tapley’s,  and  often  went  on  picnics  referred  to 
as  Turtle  Parties,  doubtless  because  the  chief  delicacy  was 
provided  by  large  turtles  brought  into  port  from  southern 
waters.  They  skated  in  the  winter,  a form  of  sport  of 
which  Dr.  Holyoke  was  very  fond,  until  as  he  aged  he 
gave  it  up  as  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  required  of 
his  profession.  Perhaps  the  particular  form  of  social 
pleasure  that  appealed  most  to  Dr.  Holyoke  was  the  Mon- 
day Hight  Club  which  met  at  the  houses  of  its  members, 
and  which  is  frequently  referred  to  in  Mrs.  Holyoke’s 
diary.  It  had  for  its  object  the  improvement  of  the  minds 
of  its  members,  particularly  in  philosophy  and  literature, 
by  informal  reading  and  conversation.  To  it  belonged 
many  of  the  leading  men  of  the  time  in  Salem,  among 
them  Andrew  Oliver,  Benjamin  Lynde,  Reverend  Thomas 
Barnard,  the  elder,  then  minister  of  the  First  Church, 
Colonel  Benjamin  Pickman,  Colonel  Browne  and  Samuel 
Curwen.  In  this  club  originated  the  “Social  Library” 
and  the  “Philosophical  Library”  which  later  united  to 
form  the  Salem  Athenaeum,  of  which  Dr.  Holyoke  was 
the  first  President  from  its  organization  in  1810  until 
his  death.  His  historical  interest  was  keen  and  he  was 
the  president  of  the  Essex  Historical  Society,  which  was 
incorporated  in  1821.  He  was  one  of  the  incorporators 
of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences,  and  was 
the  president  of  that  organization. 

Mr.  Charles  W.  Hpham,  in  a memoir  of  Francis  Pea- 
body read  at  the  Essex  Institute  in  1868,  said,  in  describ- 
ing the  efforts  which  had  been  made  in  Salem  to  promote 
literature,  philosophy  and  history,  “It  is  quite  remarkable 
that  in  each  stage  of  the  progress  a leading  part  was 
taken  by  one  man,  Dr.  Holyoke;  he  signed  the  call  for 
the  meeting  at  the  home  of  Mrs.  Pratt,  and  was  an  original 
subscriber  to  the  fund  then  raised  to  establish  the  Social 
Library;  he  was  one  of  the  purchasers  of  Dr.  Kirwan’s 
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books,  thus  cooperating  in  founding  tbe  Philosophical 
Library;  he  was  the  first  president  of  the  Salem  Athe- 
naeum and  also  the  first  president  of  the  Essex  Historical 
Society.” 

Such  leisure  as  his  profession  and  social  intercourse 
afforded  him  he  spent  in  reading  and  experimentation. 
From  his  boyhood  until  his  death,  he  had  an  extraordi- 
nary and  persistent  interest  in  meteorology,  and  he  kept 
an  accurate  and  minute  record  of  his  observations  daily 
for  eighty  years.  His  thermometer  was  almost  as  much 
of  a Salem  institution  as  was  the  doctor  himself,  and 
Dr.  Bentley’s  diary  is  filled  with  references  to  the  read- 
ings of  that  famous  instrument.  If  ever  the  weather 
was  unusually  cold,  a rainy  season  especially  prolonged, 
or  the  heat  of  the  summer  excessive,  the  record  of  it  and 
comparisons  with  other  years  and  other  seasons  was  always 
to  be  had  of  Dr.  Holyoke.  He  kept  a daily  table  in 
which  was  recorded  the  temperature  at  four  hours  of 
the  day,  as  well  as  the  wind  and  weather,  and  these  are 
now  in  the  custody  of  the  Essex  Institute.  His  accounts 
of  unusual  storms  or  of  the  progress  of  comets  were 
detailed  and  scientific  in  their  accuracy.  On  one  notable 
occasion  when  his  famous  thermometer  was  stolen  by  some 
malefactor,  it  was  believed  that  the  culprit  must  have 
come  from  out  of  town  for  no  such  sacrilege  could  be 
committed  by  a citizen  of  Salem. 

Of  more  interest  perhaps  than  in  the  case  of  so  many 
of  his  fellow  citizens  whose  fame  rests  upon  more  spec- 
tacular achievement,  is  Dr.  Holyoke’s  appearance  and  his 
personal  characteristics,  so  familiar  to  literally  genera- 
tions of  his  fellow  citizens.  His  portrait  was  painted  at 
least  three  times,  once  when  he  was  forty-five  years  old, 
a profile  by  Benjamin  Blythe,  and  again  when  he  was 
a hundred  years  old,  by  Osgood.  In  Dr.  Bentley’s  diary 
there  is  a reference  under  date  of  January  19,  1818  to 
a portrait  of  Dr.  Holyoke  then  being  executed  by  Mr. 
Erothingham,  and  five  years  earlier  he  had  referred  to 
a miniature  of  the  doctor  which  had  just  been  executed 
by  Hancock.  The  first  two  of  these  portraits  are  repro- 
duced in  the  Memoir  of  Dr.  Holyoke  published  shortly 
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after  his  death  by  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Soci- 
ety from  which  the  greater  part  of  the  facts  in  the  present 
account  are  taken.  The  Osgood  portrait  and  the  Froth- 
ingham  portrait  are  in  the  Essex  Institute  in  Salem.  The 
Osgood  portrait  shows  the  same  good  forehead,  long  nose 
and  chin  of  the  earlier  picture  by  Blythe,  with  fully  as 
much  decision  and  character  to  the  face  as  appeared  in 
the  representation  made  of  the  doctor  fifty-five  years  be- 
fore. His  face  and  his  costume  is  characteristic  of  an 
old  man  but  the  shrewd  eye  and  firm  lips  are  far  removed 
from  the  ordinary  decay  of  a centenarian.  aIn  person,” 
says  the  Rev.  Mr.  Brazer  in  the  discourse  which  he 
delivered  at  Dr.  Holyoke’s  funeral  in  the  Horth  Church 
on  April  4,  1829,  “Dr.  Holyoke  was  below  the  natural 
height  but  his  form  was  symmetrical  and  admirably  fitted 
for  strength,  endurance  and  activity.  His  countenance 
was  strongly  marked  but  its  expression  though  decided 
was  mild  and  agreeable  and  his  whole  deportment  was 
at  the  same  time  dignified  and  conciliatory.” 

From  the  time  when  he  was  forty-five  years  old  he 
had  some  impairment  of  vision  which  required  the  use 
of  glasses  for  forty  years,  but  at  the  end  of  that  period 
his  sight  returned  in  full  strength  and  from  then  until 
his  death  he  was  able  to  read  fine  print  without  the  use 
of  spectacles.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  quite 
deaf  and  this  infirmity  was  a great  trouble  to  him  and 
deprived  him  of  much  of  the  pleasure  which  he  always 
derived  from  the  conversation  of  his  friends.  In  his 
early  years  he  was  fond  of  dancing  and  of  French  litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  but  indulged  himself  less  and  less 
in  these  diversions  as  he  grew  older  and  as  they  threatened 
to  interfere  with  the  practice  of  his  profession.  His  only 
game  was  chess. 

He  had  occasional  attacks  of  illness  but  none  of  long 
duration  or  serious  import.  The  only  physical  disability 
of  which  he  spoke  seriously  apart  from  his  deafness  was 
an  affection  of  his  legs  in  the  nature  of  cramps  which 
he  said  he  had  always  been  subject  to  and  which  was 
apparently  brought  on  by  an  occasional  attack  of  indiges- 
tion. Dr.  Bentley,  in  the  winter  of  1804,  recorded  that 
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Dr.  Holyoke  fell  upon  the  ice  and  was  rendered  sense- 
less but  that  he  then  appeared  to  be  on  the  road  to  recov- 
ery. In  a letter  written  to  a friend  in  October  1828,  the 
year  before  his  death,  he  recounts  in  detail  his  habits, 
diet  and  daily  routine  which  in  his  opinion  had  much 
to  do  with  his  long  life  of  health  and  activity.  It  is 
only  because  Dr.  Holyoke’s  extraordinary  length  of  life 
and  his  professional  career  in  Salem  are  really  the  most 
outstanding  facts  about  him  that  it  is  perhaps  worth- 
while to  refer  to  a few  of  his  own  observations  about  it. 

When  he  first  began  to  practice,  so  he  wrote,  he  made 
his  rounds  to  some  extent  on  horseback,  and  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  he  used  a chaise.  From  the  time  that 
he  was  thirty  until  his  eightieth  year,  however,  except 
probably  when  weather  or  illness  prevented  him,  he  made 
his  visits  on  foot  and  walked  from  five  to  six  miles  every 
day.  He  ate  sparingly  and  of  almost  everything  that 
was  set  before  him  having  little  interest  in  his  food  except 
for  his  extreme  fondness  for  fruit  of  every  kind.  Coffee 
or  tea  with  toast  was  breakfast  enough,  and  bread,  boiled 
rice  and  vegetables  formed  a large  part  of  his  midday 
meal.  He  was  by  no  means  a total  abstainer  but  through- 
out his  life  was  temperate  and  drank  wine  and  spirits 
only  sparingly.  For  the  greater  part  of  his  life  his  usual 
drink  was  a mixture  of  rum,  cider  and  water  of  which 
he  drank  half  a pint  with  his  dinner  and  another  half 
pint  in  the  evening.  He  smoked  two  pipes  a day,  one 
after  dinner  and  again  in  the  evening,  and  for  eighty 
years  held  to  the  invariable  habit  of  holding  a small  piece 
of  pigtail  tobacco  in  his  mouth  from  breakfast  until  din- 
nertime and  again  throughout  the  afternoon.  His  only 
evening  meal  was  tea  with  toast  or  bread  and  butter.  He 
was  so  often  called  to  see  a patient  after  he  retired  at 
night  that  he  soon  found  it  convenient  to  sit  up  late  in 
the  evening  which,  as  he  says,  occasioned  his  “lying  in 
bed  until  a late  hour  in  the  morning,  till  seven  in  sum- 
mer and  eight  in  winter.”  He  admonishes  his  friend 
that  “as  to  the  passions,  I need  not  tell  you  that  when 
indulged  they  injure  health;  that  calm,  quiet  self-posses- 
sion, and  a moderation  in  our  expectations  and  pursuits 
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contribute  much  to  our  health  and  our  happiness,  and 
that  anxiety  is  injurious  to  both.” 

The  Reverend  Dr.  Brazer  said  that  Dr.  Holyoke  joined 
easily  in  conversation  but  never  took  the  lead  in  discus- 
sion and  was  careful  to  avoid  a dictatorial  air.  He  was 
habitually  cheerful  and  light-hearted,  occasionally  playful 
and  indulged  and  joined  in  sallies  of  gaiety  and  wit. 
“His  passions  were  naturally  strong,  and  his  temper 
warm  and  excitable.  But  both  were  brought  under  severe 
control  by  a self-discipline  which  was  never  relaxed.” 
Dr.  Holyoke’s  minister  continues: 

“He  observed  the  strictest  temperance  in  regard  te 
every  self-indulgence;  but  he  distinguished  this  from 
utter  abst  nence,  which  is,  comparatively,  a cheap  and 
easy  virtue.  He  esteemed  it  no  part  either  of  wisdom 
or  religion  to  deny  himself  a proper  use  of  the  good  gifts 
of  God;  but  he  was  resolutely  guarded  against  every 
kind  and  degree  of  excess.”  It  may  perhaps  be  inferred 
that  the  Reverend  Dr.  Brazer  himself  had  no  fault  to> 
find  with  the  worthy  doctor’s  habits. 

As  might  be  expected  from  the  surroundings  in  which 
Dr.  Holyoke  was  brought  up  he  was  a deeply  religious 
man.  Throughout  his  early  life  he  was  a member  of 
the  First  Church  in  Salem  and  with  others  of  his  friends 
left  that  church  upon  the  illness  of  the  elder  Barnard. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Horth  Church  of 
which  the  younger  Barnard  was  installed  as  minister, 
and  was  one  of  a Committee  appointed  to  superintend 
the  building  of  the  new  church.  He  was  an  invariable 
attendant  at  services  in  the  church  and  to  the  end  of  his 
life  no  day  passed  without  religious  devotions  in  his 
family.  He  shared  the  liberalism  which  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life  invaded  many  of  the  orthodox  churches 
and  although  it  is  not  to  be  gathered  from  Dr.  Brazer’ & 
comments  that  Dr.  Holyoke  subscribed  to  the  new  the- 
ology of  Channing,  he  belonged,  again  in  Dr.  Brazer’s 
words,  “To  that  class  of  Christians  which  are  denomi- 
nated in  the  present-day  Liberal,  Catholic  or  Unitarian. 
He  was  educated  in  principles  of  faith  different  from 
these  but  after  thorough  and  conscientious  enquiry  he 
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adopted  those  which  are  known  to  be  professed  and  enter- 
tained by  the  religious  society  which  worships  in  this 
place.”  Dr.  Holyoke  after  the  Revolution  was  elected 
ruling  elder  of  the  Horth  Church,  and  in  1805  he  gave 
the  church  a silver  tankard  which  is  still  in  its  possession. 

Theology  interested  him  far  less  than  the  influence  of 
religion  upon  conduct  and  in  the  last  few  years  of  his 
life  he  wrote  an  enumeration  of  the  several  duties  which 
we  owe,  contrasted  on  the  opposite  pages  with  their  oppo- 
site vices.  Some  copies  of  this  were  printed  for  the  use 
of  his  family  and  friends  after  his  death  and  the  docu- 
ment is  printed  in  the  Dictionary  of  the  American  Medi- 
cal Biography  by  Kelly  & Burrage  in  the  article  devoted 
to  Dr.  Holyoke. 

The  Revolution  was  a painful  period  in  Dr.  Holyoke’s 
life.  Many  of  the  friends  with  whom  he  passed  his 
leisure  hours  at  the  Monday  Hight  Club  and  with  whom 
he  dined  and  visited  were  unsympathetic  with  the  Revo- 
lution and  left  Salem  when  the  war  broke  out.  Dr. 
Holyoke  himself  was  doubtless  influenced  by  the  views 
of  such  of  his  intimate  and  influential  friends  as  Colonel 
Pickman  and  although  he  could  not  himself  be  classed 
as  a Loyalist  he  felt  that  the  actual  separation  of  the 
colonies  from  Great  Britain  was  premature.  He  was, 
however,  keenly  alive  to  the  grievances  of  the  Colonists 
and  as  early  as  1765  he  gave  evidence  of  his  sympathy 
with  the  viewpoint  of  the  Colonists  by  serving  on  a com- 
mittee appointed  at  a town  meeting  in  Salem  to  draft 
instructions  to  its  representative  in  the  Legislature  to  do 
everything  possible  to  obtain  a repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act. 
His  letters  to  his  family  in  April  of  1775  and  the  fol- 
lowing months  were  neutral  in  their  tone  with  reference 
to  the  conflict  upon  which  the  colonies  had  just  embarked, 
but  he  refers  to  the  provincials  as  “our  men”  in  describ- 
ing the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  seems  gradually  to 
have  absorbed  to  some  extent  the  partisan  spirit  about 
him.  After  the  Battle  of  Lexington  there  was  consid- 
erable fear  in  Salem  of  an  armed  attack  and  many  people 
left  town.  Dr.  Holyoke  himself  stayed  in  Salem  and 
continued  to  practice  his  profession,  and  notwithstanding 
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his  lack  of  warmth  for  the  Revolutionary  cause  such  was 
the  love  and  respect  in  which  he  was  held  that  none  of 
the  indignities  were  visited  upon  him  which  fell  upon 
so  manv  others.  He  was,  however,  sufficiently  alarmed 
at  the  disturbed  condition  of  the  town  to  send  his  wife 
and  children  to  Hantucket  which  seems  to  have  been 
regarded  as  a sort  of  neutral  ground  which  would  be 
respected  by  both  combatants.  There  assembled  quite  a 
colony  of  the  families  of  inhabitants  of  Boston  and  sur- 
rounding places  and  Mrs.  Holyoke  and  her  children 
sailed  for  Hantucket  on  April  22,  1775  and  lived  there 
until  their  return  shortly  after  the  Battle  of  Bunker  Hill. 
In  his  letters  to  her  while  she  was  away  he  speaks  of  the 
exodus  of  the  inhabitants  from  Salem,  and  describes  the 
great  smoke  plainly  visible  in  Salem  from  the  burning 
of  Charlestown  immediately  prior  to  the  engagement  on 
the  17th  of  June. 

It  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  Revolution  that  Dr. 
Holyoke  for  one  of  the  few  times  in  his  life  involved 
himself  somewhat  unfortunately  in  political  affairs.  Va- 
rious distinguished  citizens  of  Salem  signed  an  address 
complimentary  to  Governor  Hutchinson  who  was  about 
to  leave  the  country.  This  published  address  caused  a 
considerable  amount  of  popular  resentment  and  shortly 
afterward  some  of  those  who  had  signed  it,  including 
Dr.  Holyoke,  found  it  expedient  to  publish  a sort  of 
retraction.  This  apology  is  referred  to  most  charitably 
in  the  Memoir  of  the  Medical  Association  but  it  must 
have  been  humiliating  to  Dr.  Holyoke  and  a matter  of 
deep  regret  to  him  that  he  had  departed  from  his  ordi- 
nary custom  and  made  an  excursion  into  a field  with 
which  he  was  unfamiliar.  This  retraction  was  signed 
by  twelve  persons  and  entitled,  “Recantation  of  Toryism, 
Salem,  May  30,  1775”  and  reads  as  follows: 

“Whereas  we,  the  subscribers,  did  sometime  since  sign 
an  address  to  Governor  Hutchinson  which  though  prompt- 
ed by  the  best  intentions  has  nevertheless  given  great 
offense  to  our  country;  we  do  now  declare  that  we  were 
so  far  from  designing  by  that  action  to  show  our  acqui- 
escense  in  those  acts  of  Parliament  so  universally  and 
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justly  odious  to  all  America  that  on  the  contrary  we 
hoped  we  might  in  that  way  contribute  to  their  repeal 
though  now  to  our  sorrow  we  find  ourselves  mistaken. 
And  we  now  further  declare  that  we  never  intended  the 
offense  which  this  address  has  occasioned  and  that  if  we 
had  foreseen  such  an  event  we  should  never  have  signed 
it;  as  it  always  has  been  and  now  is  our  wish  to  live 
in  harmony  with  our  neighbors,  and  our  serious  deter- 
mination to  promote  to  the  utmost  of  our  power  the 
liberty,  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  our  country  which 
is  inseparably  connected  with  our  own.” 

It  is  perhaps  to  be  feared  that  Dr.  Holyoke’s  name  was 
of  such  influence  and  of  such  respect  in  the  community 
that  some  of  his  acquaintances  in  their  desire  to  add  its 
weight  to  their  cause  had  persuaded  the  doctor  to  a course 
which  would  ordinarily  not  have  commended  itself  to 
his  better  judgment. 

Only  one  other  incident  at  all  analogous  to  this  comes 
to  mind  and  that  is  largely  discounted  by  the  sympathies 
of  the  one  who  recorded  it.  Dr.  Bentley  notes  in  his 
diary  under  date  of  March  21,  1804: 

“The  Federalist  caucus  has  induced  the  venerable  Dr. 
Holyoke  to  lend  his  name  in  the  Gazette  to  the  party 
politics  of  this  day.  Thus  the  good  Washington  lent 
his  name  and  lost  the  favor  of  the  people  and  of  pos- 
terity.” 

Dr.  Bentley  appears  to  have  been  a better  minister 
and  diarist  than  he  was  a prophet. 

Toward  the  end  of  his  life,  Dr.  Holyoke,  together  with 
other  eminent  citizens  seemed  to  have  been  considerably 
upset  by  the  increase  in  the  use  of  “segars.”  Dr.  Bentley 
remarks  in  1811,  “In  Salem  great  care  has  been  taken 
to  discourage  the  use  of  segars  in  the  streets  and  public 
buildings.  The  worthy  Dr.  Holyoke  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  this  Committee  which  consisted  of  86  members 
and  who  as  inspectors  have  obliged  themselves  to  give 
all  their  influence  to  execute  the  Bye  law  on  the  sub- 
ject. The  excess  had  become  extreme  and  the  danger 
was  very  great  from  the  careless  use  of  fire  in  every 
situation.  The  Committee  was  one  of  the  best  ever 
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employed  upon  such  a concern.”  Dr.  Holyoke  infre- 
quently tried  his  hand  at  verse  and  in  one  of  the  last 
years  of  his  life  expressed  his  feeling  about  the  use  of 
segars  in  a short  poem  in  which  he  contrasted  that  dis- 
reputable habit  with  early  use  of  slender  white  tubes. 

He  was  a member  of  the  earliest  of  the  Fire  Clubs. 
In  1799  this  organization  had  lost  its  original  function 
and  seems  to  have  been  kept  alive  only  as  a social  organ- 
ization and  as  a relic  of  the  past.  At  that  time  Mr. 
Curwen  withdrew  at  the  age  of  eighty-five  because  of  hi& 
deafness  and  the  only  members  left  besides  Dr.  Holyoke 
were  Mr.  Hiller  and  Mr.  Robie,  a contemporary  and  in- 
timate friend  of  Dr.  Holyoke  who  had  gone  to  Hova 
Scotia  during  the  Revolution  and  who  died  in  Salem 
some  years  later. 

The  Doctor  was  always  observant  of  the  habits  of  his 
fellow  citizens  and  interested  in  the  progress  of  Salem 
and  was  frequently  called  upon  by  others  for  his  recol- 
lections of  past  events.  He  notes  that  in  1737  square- 
toed  shoes  were  going  out  of  fashion  and  that  by  1740 
buckles  instead  of  shoe  strings  had  become  universal. 
He  speaks  of  the  prevalence  in  his  youth  of  very  broad 
hats  and  remembers  his  father  wearing  one  with  a brim 
seven  inches  wide,  cocked  triangularly.  He  was  dis- 
turbed at  the  extravagant  expenses  of  funerals  prior  to 
the  Revolution  and  gives  it  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the 
enactment  of  the  sumptuary  laws.  He  was  impressed 
with  the  fact  that  some  twenty-five  years  before  the  Revo- 
lution the  houses  in  Salem  were  very  ordinary.  The 
first  handsome  house,  he  says,  was  built  by  Jonathan 
Turner  followed  by  Col.  Benjamin  Pickman’s  and  then 
by  Mr.  Cabot’s.  A few  chaises  were  kept  by  gentlemen 
but  they  were  not  apparently  in  common  use.  Salem  at 
that  time  (about  1750)  had  from  five  thousand  to  six 
thousand  inhabitants.  The  cod  fishery  was  flourishing 
and  commerce  was  chiefly  with  Spain  and  Portugal  and 
the  West  Indies,  especially  St.  Eustatia.  The  Doctor 
notes  that  in  the  autumn,  the  schooners  took  fish,  rum 
and  molasses  to  Virginia  and  Maryland,  spent  the  winter 
retailing  their  cargoes  and  brought  back  corn,  wheat,  and 
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tobacco.  This  cruise,  be  notes,  was  not  ordinarily  profit- 
able but  served  a purpose  in  keeping  together  the  fishing 
crews  which  otherwise  would  have  been  scattered  during 
the  winter  months. 

Dr.  Holyoke  must  have  been  intensely  interested  in 
the  growth  of  the  town  after  the  Revolution.  It  surely 
was  a source  of  great  satisfaction  to  him  in  his  later 
years  to  witness  the  laying  out  of  Chestnut  Street  and 
the  building  of  the  great  houses  along  it,  as  well  as  the 
erection  of  Hamilton  Hall.  His  own  wife  and  daughter, 
as  appears  from  frequent  notes  in  Mrs.  Holyoke’s  diary, 
attended  regularly  the  Assemblies  and  the  doctor  often 
went  with  them.  Mrs.  Holyoke  died  at  the  beginning 
of  the  new  century  and  the  dancing  parties  which  they 
attended  in  the  Assembly  Hall  were  probably  held  in 
the  old  Hall  on  Cambridge  Street.  It  is  possible  that 
his  unmarried  daughter,  Peggy,  as  well  as  Judith,  who 
married  Mr.  Turner,  may  have  attended  assemblies  in 
Hamilton  Hall  and  perhaps  the  doctor  went  with  them. 
In  any  event,  at  the  celebration  of  the  two-hundredth 
anniversary  of  the  landing  of  Endicott,  which  was  cele- 
brated with  considerable  ceremony  in  1828  the  venerable 
doctor  presided  at  the  banquet  in  Hamilton  Hall.  He 
was  then  one  hundred  years  old  and  had  lived  the  entire 
second  century  after  the  event  in  memory  of  which  the 
guests  were  assembled.  This  was  his  last  public  appear- 
ance and  followed  closely  upon  the  public  dinner  tendered 
him  by  his  medical  friends  in  honor  of  his  hundredth 
birthday.  It  is  perhaps  of  some  interest  in  the  light  of 
recent  events,  that  the  Memoir  on  Dr.  Holyoke  published 
by  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society,  shortly  after 
his  death,  speaks  of  the  celebration  on  September  18,  1828 
as  “The  centennial  anniversary  of  the  settlement  of  the 
town.” 

Little  has  yet  been  said  of  Dr.  Holyoke’s  professional 
life  as  a physician  and  yet  it  was  his  very  life  compared 
with  which  all  his  other  activities  were  but  incidents. 
The  evidence  is  overwhelming  that  his  fame  rested  not 
merely  upon  his  length  of  service  but  more  securely  upon 
his  skill  as  a physician.  From  his  first  discouraging 
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days  in  Salem  until  a few  weeks  before  his  death  some 
eighty  years  afterward  he  studied,  experimented,  kept  in 
eager  contact  with  the  progress  of  the  medical  art  in  this 
country  and  abroad,  contributed  valuable  discussions  to 
medical  journals,  wrote  records  invaluable  to  his  contem- 
poraries of  his  vast  experience,  practiced  his  own  pro- 
fession and  taught  others  to  practice  it.  For  half  a cen- 
tury he  was,  as  Upham  terms  it,  “The  teacher  of  his 
profession.”  He  kept  his  day  books  without  interruption, 
recording  all  his  professional  visits,  and  in  his  active  life- 
time he  filled  120  such  day  books  of  90  pages  each,  with 
the  record  of  30  visits  on  each  page.  For  75  years  he 
averaged  over  11  visits  a day  and  in  one  epidemic  he 
made  over  100  visits  each  day  for  a period  of  several 
days.  At  one  period  it  is  said  to  have  been  literally 
true  that  there  was  not  a single  house  in  Salem  which 
he  had  not  visited  professionally.  He  kept  a daily  record 
of  every  disease  which  came  to  his  attention  and  later 
tabulated  these  records  according  to  the  different  mal- 
adies, the  incidence  of  disease  and  the  percentage  of 
fatality,  and  he  continually  urged  upon  other  physicians 
the  great  use  to  the  community  of  a general  practice 
of  making  such  records  and  giving  to  others  the  benefit 
of  them.  He  compounded  his  own  prescriptions,  for  in 
the  early  days  of  his  practice,  at  least,  a practical  knowl- 
edge of  pharmacy  was  an  essential  part  of  a doctor’s 
qualifications.  In  this  he  'was  most  neat  and  skilful 
and  the  demands  upon  his  time  must  surely  have  been 
extraordinary.  His  prescriptions  were  for  the  most  part 
based  upon  the  use  of  four  drugs,  mercury,  antimony, 
opium  and  quinine,  and  of  these  he  prescribed  many  dif- 
ferent compounds.  Always  cautious  where  his  patients 
were  involved,  he  eagerly  absorbed  suggestions  garnered 
from  reported  cases,  and  within  the  strictest  limits  of 
safety  he  experimented  with  his  remedies  and  devised 
modes  of  treatment  which  were  then  new  to  the  profes- 
sion and  were  used  commonly  for  many  years  later  with 
the  greatest  benefit.  Ho  professional  jealousy  influenced 
him  to  keep  these  results  to  himself  but  he  felt  it  a part 
of  his  duty  to  give  the  widest  currency  to  everything 
which  he  discovered  which  might  benefit  the  sick. 
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The  unremitting  application  of  the  doctor  to  his  daily- 
work  was  extraordinary.  From  1749  until  his  death, 
eighty  years  later,  he  never  went  further  from  home 
than  on  the  occasion  of  one  trip  to  Portsmouth  which  he 
made  shortly  after  he  first  came  to  Salem,  and  was  then 
gone  five  days.  When  he  married  Miss  Yial  he  was 
kept  in  Boston  for  about  two  weeks,  and  he  occasionally 
visited  his  family  or  friends  in  Cambridge  or  Boston  for 
a day  or  two.  His  longest  absence  from  Salem  was  in 
1764,  when  he  was  inoculated  for  the  smallpox  by  Dr. 
Perkins  in  Boston.  This  was  no  trivial  event  in  those 
days  and  Dr.  Holyoke,  after  he  had  satisfied  himself  of 
the  soundness  of  the  practice,  submitted  himself  to  a pain- 
ful and  disagreeable  ordeal  which  had  then  hardly  passed 
beyond  the  stage  of  experiment.  For  this  he  prepared 
himself  for  some  days  by  medicine  and  diet  and  executed 
his  will  before  he  left  his  home  for  Boston  on  April  6, 
1764. 

There  the  doctor  stayed  recovering  from  his  illness  for 
twenty-nine  days,  the  longest  period  that  he  was  ever 
absent  from  his  patients  in  his  life,  and  was  brought 
home  on  May  4th.  In  addition  to  his  daily  rounds  of 
calls  in  Salem,  he  made  frequent  professional  visits  over 
a territory  rather  formidable  in  size  for  a general  prac- 
titioner even  in  these  days  of  motor  cars.  His  wife’s 
diary  has  frequent  records  of  the  doctor’s  visits  at  Cape 
Ann,  Methuen,  Ipswich,  Boxford,  Lynn  and  Beading, 
and  occasionally  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  spend  the 
night.  The  smallpox  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury was  a frightful  scourge,  and  Mrs.  Holyoke  records 
that  two  out  of  three  who  had  the  disease  in  the  ordinary 
way  died  of  it.  On  his  recovery  from  his  inoculation, 
Dr.  Holyoke  was  vigorous  in  promoting  the  erection  of 
a smallpox  hospital  where  he  inoculated  some  six  hundred 
patients  with  only  two  fatal  cases.  Later,  when  vaccina- 
tion took  the  place  of  inoculation,  Dr.  Holyoke  was  one 
of  the  first  to  use  it,  although  in  his  later  years  this  duty 
seems  largely  to  have  been  taken  over  in  Salem  by  other 
physicians,  among  whom  were  Dr.  Osgood,  Dr.  Parker, 
Dr.  Little,  and  Dr.  Paine.  He  was,  however,  as  Bentley 
notes,  frequently  consulted  in  difficult  cases  by  the  younger 
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doctors.  He  was  a skilled  obstetrician  and  so  widespread 
was  bis  attendance  that  during  one  period  of  ten  years 
of  bis  practice  bis  records  show  that  be  delivered  946 
babies. 

Dr.  Holyoke  was  not  primarily  a surgeon  and,  although 
be  was  equipped  and  ready  to  perform  minor  surgical 
operations,  be  seldom  was  called  upon  to  undertake  an 
amputation  or  other  major  surgery.  It  is  said  that  for 
a period  of  twenty-five  years,  great  as  bis  practice  was, 
be  never  performed  or  witnessed  the  amputation  of  a 
large  limb,  but  bis  qualifications  to  perform  such  an  oper- 
ation are  indicated  by  a bill  which  be  rendered  to  the 
Colony  of  Massachusetts  Bay  during  the  Revolution  for 
dressing  the  wounds  of  provincial  soldiers,  including  the 
amputation  of  an  arm.  Doubtless  the  habits  of  the  day 
and  the  occupation  of  the  people  at  that  time  accounted 
in  large  part  for  the  comparative  scarcity  of  serious 
injuries. 

One  of  the  most  important  professional  duties  which 
Dr.  Holyoke  performed  was  the  instruction  of  young 
physicians  who  came  to  live  with  him  and  learn  the  art 
of  medicine  in  accordance  with  the  practice  of  the  day. 
He  received  pupils  during  almost  the  entire  course  of 
bis  professional  career,  and  among  them  were  numbered 
many  eminent  physicians  and  surgeons  of  the  time,  such 
as  Dr.  James  Lloyd,  Dr.  John  Warren,  Dr.  Nathaniel 
Walker  Appleton,  and  perhaps  the  most  famous  of  all, 
Dr.  James  Jackson,  who,  in  later  years,  referred  to  him 
with  affection  and  respect  as  his  glorious  old  master  who 
instilled  into  him  accuracy  of  observation  and  modera- 
tion in  treatment.  In  James  Jackson  Putnam’s  Biog- 
raphy of  Dr.  James  Jackson,  it  is  said  of  Dr.  Holyoke, 
“This  remarkable  teacher  was  then  the  foremost  physician 
in  New  England.”  Dr.  Bentley  in  1811  said  in  his  diary, 
“Dr.  Holyoke  is  the  most  interesting  character  of  my 
own  times  in  Salem,  from  his  professional  reputation 
and  unspotted  character  and  the  warm  affections  of  all 
our  citizens,”  and  Mr.  Upham  in  1868  referred  to  Dr. 
Holyoke’s  “professional  practice  of  unrivalled  duration, 
accompanied  by  careful  observation  and  an  admirable 
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judgment,  which  made  him  the  great  oracle  among  physi- 
cians, large  numbers  of  whom,  from  all  quarters,  gath- 
ered round  him  as  the  guide  of  their  early  studies.”  That 
his  eminence  as  a physician  was  more  than  local  is  evi- 
denced by  the  fact  that  he  was  one  of  the  thirty-one 
incorporators  of  the  Massachusetts  Medical  Society  which 
was  given  its  charter  on  November  1,  1781.  Dr.  Holyoke 
was  probably  not  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  old  society,  the  idea  of  which  originated 
with  Dr.  Cotton  Tufts  of  Weymouth  and  certain  Boston 
physicians.  Dr.  Holyoke,  however,  called  the  first  meet- 
ing of  the  Society  and  was  elected  first  temporary  presi- 
dent and  later  the  first  permanent  president  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Medical  Society.  He  seems  not  to  have  attended 
the  meetings  with  regularity,  doubtless  feeling  his  pri- 
mary obligation  to  lie  with  his  patients  in  Salem,  but 
he  was  intensely  interested  in  it,  and  frequently  con- 
tributed many  professional  papers  and  served  upon  com- 
mittees of  the  Society.  He  received  the  first  M.  D.  degree 
conferred  by  Harvard  College  in  1783,  and  in  1813 
Harvard  gave  him  a degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  He  was 
president  of  the  Essex  South  District  Medical  Society. 

Dr.  Holyoke’s  only  association  with  strictly  commercial 
enterprises  which  comes  to  mind  was  his  interest  in  the 
Salem  Iron  Mill.  This  company  was  formed  in  1796 
by  Nathan  Read,  who  had  devised  a nail  machine  that 
was  a notable  improvement  upon  existing  methods.  Mr. 
Read  was  a friend  of  Dr.  Holyoke  and  the  doctor  was 
one  of  the  original  subscribers  to  the  shares  of  the  com- 
pany. The  enterprise  proved  successful  and  was  the 
predecessor  of  the  Sylvester  works  in  Danvers. 

To  a few  other  quasi-public  projects  Dr.  Holyoke  con- 
tributed his  name,  an  asset  of  inestimable  value  in  Salem 
where  it  was  synonymous  with  honesty  and  responsibility. 
What  better  name  than  his  could  be  found  to  associate 
with  the  first  Savings  Bank  in  the  town,  and  what  more 
convincing  pledge  of  public  interest  could  be  offered  by 
that  great  merchant  William  Gray  than  the  fact  that  Dr. 
Holyoke  was  willing  to  be  one  of  the  incorporators  of 
the  Salem  Turnpike  and  Chelsea  Bridge  Corporation? 
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Perhaps  the  magic  of  his  name  is  best  illustrated  by  its 
adoption  fourteen  years  after  his  death  by  the  mutual 
fire  insurance  company  which  still  worthily  perpetuates 
it  in  the  city  which  he  honored. 

The  venerable  doctor  did  not  long  survive  the  honors 
of  his  hundredth  year.  After  the  dinner  which  his  medi- 
cal friends  tendered  him  on  August  13,  1828,  and  which 
he  enjoyed  with  apparent  zest  and  perfect  health,  he  con- 
tinued the  daily  round  of  his  professional  duties.  But 
on  November  24th  he  injured  his  leg  in  getting  out  of 
his  carriage,  and  after  January  25th  of  the  new  year 
he  did  not  go  out  again.  For  the  first  time  in  eighty 
years  his  familiar  and  well-beloved  figure  was  gone  from 
the  streets  of  Salem.  The  interest  in  his  condition  was 
great,  for  he  had  come  to  belong  to  Salem  perhaps  more 
intimately  even  than  to  his  only  two  surviving  daughters 
who  had  families  of  their  own,  or  the  friends  of  his  old 
age.  When  he  died  on  the  last  day  of  March  all  the 
church  bells  in  the  town  were  tolled,  a mark  of  public 
respect  which  had  been  reserved  only  for  the  presidents 
of  the  United  States;  and  to  his  funeral  in  the  North 
Church  there  poured  forth  a mighty  throng  of  people  to 
honor  him.  They  listened  to  Dr.  Brazer,  who  had  known 
him  not  long  but  long  enough  to  know  him,  deliver  an 
address  of  such  moving  interest  as  might  be  expected  only 
when  his  great  ability  was  inspired  by  the  sincerity  of 
his  sense  of  loss. 

A life  of  little  interest  to  us,  perhaps,  if  interest  is 
excitement  or  adventure.  But  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
record  a long  life  of  duty  and  of  devotion  and  of  self- 
restraint;  and  it  may  be  doubted  if  in  the  whole  history 
of  Salem  there  ever  lived  a man  who  did  more  good  than 
Dr.  Holyoke.  And  for  this,  said  Dr.  Brazer,  “He 
reaped  the  reward  of  a well-spent  life,  not  only  in  the 
returns  of  an  approving  conscience;  but  in  the  unsought, 
the  voluntary,  the  eager  tribute  of  respect  and  reverence 
with  which  his  presence  was  everywhere  greeted.” 
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149.  Maey  Viola  Chuech,  daughter  Rev.  Hampden 
Sydney  and  Mary  V.  Palmer  Church,  married  George 
H.  Young. 

Their  children  were: 

259.  Nellie,  b.  1882;  d.  y. 

260.  Mabel  Viola,  b.  June  14,  1884 ; missionary,  Cristo,  Cuba. 

261.  George  Harford,  b.  August,  1887 ; m. 

262.  Buth,  b.  Feb.,  1891 ; d.  1908,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

150.  Cabeie  Ella  Chuech,  daughter  of  Rev.  Hamp- 
den S.  and  Mary  V.  Palmer  Church,  married  Clifford 
Crabtree,  who  died  at  Salt  Lake  City,  Utah,  Oct.  16, 
1916. 

Child: 

263.  Bessie  May,  b.  July  9,  1890;  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

153.  Eeedeeick  Elston  Dale,  son  of  Philip  and 
Margaret  A.  Church  Dale,  married  January  24,  1882, 
Nora  Hatfield. 

Their  children  were: 

264.  Nellie  Grace,  b.  June  29,  1883 ; d.  March  29,  1891. 

265.  Maud  May,  b.  April  27,  1885  ; m.  Fred  B.  Campbell  Nov. 

8,  1909,  Edgewood,  S.  D. 

156.  Jeannette  Dale,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Mar- 
garet A.  Church  Dale,  married  Edson  Benson  Spurgeon 
January  14,  1890,  who  died  December  27,  1916. 

Their  children  were: 

266.  Edna,  b.  Dec.  22,  1890;  m.  Charles  Middleton  Apr.,  1916; 

d.  Jan.  6,  1919. 
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267.  Philip,  b. ; d.  y. 

269.  Thomas,  b.  Sept.  6,  1902;  Bedford,  Iowa. 

157.  Frances  M.  Dale,  daughter  of  Philip  and  Mar- 
garet A.  Church  Dale,  married  Jacob  P.  Blankenship, 
Feb.  22,  1890. 

Their  children  were: 

270.  Lois,  b.  Mar.  30,  1891. 

271.  Ruth,  b.  August  5,  1893;  m.  Byron  W.  Bowman  Sept. 

16,  1914. 

272.  Dale,  b.  Feb.  5,  1897 ; Sgt.,  Bordeaux,  France. 

273.  Dorothy,  b.  Sept.  8,  1902. 

274.  Walter,  b.  Aug.  30,  1904. 

158.  Jay  A.  Church,  son  of  Moses  F.  and  Sarah 
H.  Crozier  Church,  married  1893  May  Belle  Goshern 
and  is  a printer  and  publisher  at  Oketo,  Kansas. 

Their  children  were: 

275.  Dean  Gale,  b.  ; d.  y. 

276.  S.  Evangeline,  b.  Jan.  15,  1897. 

277.  Lester  C.,  b.  June  11,  1899. 

278.  Lillian,  b.  Jan.  22,  1901. 

159.  Bertha  Church,  daughter  of  Moses  F.  and 
Sarah  Crozier  Church,  married  November  12,  1899, 
Archer  W.  Gibbs,  and  reside  in  Glade,  Kansas. 

Their  children  were: 

279.  Charles  W.,  b.  Nov.  2,  1891;  m.  Lucy  M.  King  Nov.  27, 

1913. 

280.  Eugene,  b.  July  28,  1893 ; d.  June  24,  1914. 

281.  Cecil,  b.  July  6,  1894;  d.  July  2,  1896. 

282.  Gladys  L.,  b.  Sept.  18,  1897 ; m.  Harry  L.  Randall  Dec. 

13,  1919. 

283.  Fred  P.,  b.  July  30,  1899. 

284.  Theodore,  b.  Oct.  31,  1901 ; d.  July  5,  1908. 

161.  Carrie  Viola  Church,  daughter  of  Moses  F. 
and  Laura  Helm  Church,  married  December  8,  1897, 
James  Marion  Tadlock.  He  has  been  successively  Coun- 
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ty  Superintendent  of  Education  in  Iowa,  Professor  of 
English  in  Lane  University,  afterward  the  Kansas  City 
University,  at  Kansas  City,  Mo. ; instructor  in  a private 
school  in  Seattle,  Washington;  instrumental  in  putting 
the  Vocational  schools  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  in  Seattle; 
director  of  Education  and  Vocation  in  the  State  Reform- 
atory at  Monroe,  and  later  proprietor  of  the  Herald  at 
Raymond,  Washington,  for  three  years.  During  this 
time  he  familiarized  himself  with  the  Binet  System  of 
testing  mentality,  visiting  New  York  and  New  Jersey 
for  that  purpose.  In  1919  he  was  candidate  for  Secre- 
tary of  State  in  Washington  on  the  Democratic  ticket, 
and  lost  by  but  a few  votes.  He  has  recently  become 
proprietor  of  the  oldest  newspaper  in  Olympia,  Wash- 
ington, now  in  its  59th  year,  of  which  he  is  only  the 
third  proprietor  in  that  time,  to  which  place  they  have 
removed.  During  their  residence  in  Raymond,  Mrs.  Tad- 
lock  interested  herself  very  deeply  in  the  Americaniza- 
tion movement,  and  was  also  President  of  the  Tuesday 
Club. 

Their  children  were: 

285.  Marion  Church,  b.  Feb.  27,  1899. 

286.  Ruth  Violet,  b.  April  5,  1907. 

287.  Robert  Marshall,  b.  May  1,  1908. 

163.  Clarissa  Lois  Shearer,  daughter  of  John  and 
Sarah  Church  Shearer,  married  June  3,  1899,  Dr.  T.  C. 
Bowie,  Hanston,  Kansas. 

Their  children  were: 

288.  Robert  Shearer,  b.  Feb.  28,  1890 ; m.  Ethel  Nevins  Sept., 

1916. 

289.  Balald  Jay,  b.  July  2,  1896;  m.  Mabel  Jordan  Aug.  28, 

1917. 

290.  Thomas  Earle,  b.  Sept.  4,  1901. 

164.  Charlotte  Mat  Shearer,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  Church  Shearer,  married  February  7,  1894, 
Martin  Goodale. 

Child: 

291.  Harlan  V.,  b.  Oct.  25,  1902. 
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165.  Robert  James  Shearer,  son  of  John  and  Sarah 
Church  Shearer,  married  September  23,  1894,  Nola 
Meigs. 

Their  children  were: 

292.  Lois  Juliana,  b.  June  27,  1895. 

293.  Ella  Charlotte,  b.  July  22,  1898. 

294.  John  Church,  b.  Jan.  22,  1901. 

295.  Ethel  Alice,  b.  March  30,  1906. 

296.  Charles  Edward,  b.  June  14,  1909. 

167.  Marion  Church  Shearer,  daughter  of  John 
and  Sarah  Church  Shearer,  married  April  30,  1902, 
J.  E.  Waring. 

Their  children  were: 

297.  Lucille  Marie,  b.  March  10,  1902. 

298.  Ralph  Lester,  b.  June  13,  1905. 

299.  Stanley  Ward,  b.  July  21,  1907. 

300.  Donald,  b.  Get.  10,  1909. 

301.  George  Walter,  b.  Nov.  24,  1911. 

302.  John,  b.  August,  1917. 

168.  Ralph  Shearer,  son  of  John  and  Sarah  Church 
Shearer,  married  Sept.  24,  1908,  Vina  Baker  and  is  a 
minister. in  the  M.  E.  church  at  Woonsocket,  S.  D. 

Their  children  were: 

303.  Florence  Ellen,  b.  Dec.  11,  1910. 

304.  Paul,  b.  February,  1912. 

170.  Edna  Shearer,  daughter  of  John  and  Sarah 
Church  Shearer,  married  November  19,  1906,  Dr.  B.  M. 
Hart,  Oneida,  S.  D. 

Child: 

305.  Maynard  Sterling,  b.  Feb.  14,  1910. 

173.  Sarah  Cole  Yarbrough,  daughter  of  John  T. 
and  Sarah  Carter  Yarbrough,  married  Samuel  Collins. 

Their  children  were: 

306.  Mollie  Orr. 

307.  Daisy,  m.  William  J.  Mabry. 
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175.  Elizabeth  Anna  Williams,  daughter  of  James 
A.  and  Sarah  Carter  Williams,  married  Nov.  24,  1879, 
Joseph  Janes  of  Jackson,  Tenn. 

Their  children  were: 

308.  Charles,  d.  y. 

309.  Beulah,  d.  y. 

310.  Ethel  Elizabeth. 

311.  John  Wesley,  m.  Jessie  Tuttle  Oct.  27,  1911. 

312.  Joseph  Carter,  m.  Clenna  Lee  Bayley;  in  France. 

313.  Paul  Cutts,  served  in  France. 

314.  Annie  Leah,  m.  Earle  H.  Fuller  May  30,  1914. 

315.  Lois  Evelyn. 

316.  Roy  Hampden. 

317.  Earl  Valentine. 

179.  Robert  E.  Lee  Williams,  son  of  James  A.  and 

Sarah  Carter  Williams,  married  Annie  Marshall,  

Georgia. 

Their  children  were: 

318.  Roy. 

319.  Emilie. 

320.  Sarah. 

180.  Clara  Hill  Williams,  daughter  of  James  A. 
and  Sarah  Carter  Williams,  married  1896,  Howard 
Gregory,  Commerce,  Texas. 

Their  children  were: 

327.  Maud. 

322.  Ruth. 

323.  Knight. 

181.  Beulah  Samuel  Williams,  daughter  of  James 
A.  and  Sarah  Carter  Williams  married  February,  1895, 
L.  H.  Layne. 

Their  children  were: 


324.  J.  t. 

325.  Herman  Lee,  served  in  France. 
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185.  Mary  Esther  Carter,  daughter  of  Isaac  Smith 
and  Elizabeth  Howland  Carter,  married  September  13,, 
1882,  Stephen  C.  Lowe  of  Hew  Bedford,  Mass. 

Their  children  were: 

326.  Philip  Caster,  b.  April  11,  1884. 

327.  Esther  Scholfield,  b.  April  8,  1886 ; m.  Barton  W.  Leonard 

June  20,  1911. 

328.  Stephen  Clifford,  b.  Oct.  16,  1888;  m.  Marion  H.  Seavey 

Oct.  4,  1911. 

329.  Eleanor,  b.  December  14,  1898. 

187.  Fanny  Cannon  Carter,  daughter  of  Isaac 
Smith  and  Elizabeth  Howland  Carter,  married  April  6y 
1885,  James  W.  Hindle  of  Hew  Bedford,  Mass. 

Their  children  were: 

330.  Edward  Isaac,  b.  May  8,  1888 ; d.  unmarried  1918. 

331.  Margaret  Carter,  b.  June  6,  1904. 

189.  Ezra  Elliot  Carter,  son  of  Charles  William 
and  Elizabeth  Elliot  Carter,  married  February  2,  1894, 
Cora  Fonda,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George  Fonda. 

Their  children  were: 

332.  Worthen  Elliott,  b.  Nov.  25,  1895. 

333.  Elizabeth  Eleanor,  b.  June  9,  1903. 

192.  Charles  William  Carter,  son  of  Ezra  War- 
then  and  Mary  Carty  Carter,  married  Katherine  Agnes 
Welsh,  June  8,  1909. 

Their  children  were: 

Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  July  7,  1910. 

Thomas  Worthern,  b.  May  12,  1914. 


195.  Edward  William  Frazier  Reynolds,  son  of 
William  Thomas  and  Julia  Spalding  Reynolds,  married 
1875  Elise  Dames,  who  was  born  in  Brandenburgh,  Prus- 
sia, May  3,  1848.  Mr.  Reynolds  was  a graduate  of  Har- 
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vard  Law  School,  and  died  in  Manila,  P.  I.  His  wife 
survived  him  and  died  in  Oakland,  California,  1918. 

Their  children  were: 

334.  William  Bebtbam,  b.  1876;  m.  Lena  Haelmlen  Apr.  29, 

1901. 

335.  Guy  Duncan,  b.  1878;  m.  1911  Bertha  Henderson. 

336.  Josiah  Spalding,  b.  1883. 

196.  Agnes  Fletcher  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Wil- 
liam Thomas  and  Julia  Spalding  Reynolds,  married  1874 
William  Channing  Gibbs. 

Their  children  are: 

337.  Alfred  Kane,  b.  1875 ; m.  Camilla  Holmes  s.  p. 

338.  Harriet  Ellery,  b.  1876. 

197.  Elizabeth  Margaret  Reynolds,  daughter  of 
William  Thomas  and  Julia  Spalding  Reynolds,  married 
May  10,  1883,  Rev.  James  Marshall  Thompson,  now  sta- 
tioned at  Yakima,  Washington.  Mr.  Thompson  is  a 
descendant  maternally  of  Rev.  John  Finley  Crowe,  found- 
er and  President  of  Hanover  College,  Hanover,  Indiana, 
and  his  great  grandfather,  Benjamin  Crowe,  served  in 
the  Revolutionary  War. 

Their  children  were: 

339.  Kenneth  Kilgore,  b.  April  28,  1889;  m.  Bernice  Archer 

May,  1911. 

340.  Noel  Finley,  b.  Feb.  6,  1891;  Univ.  Washington  Officers’ 

Training  School,  Louisville,  Kentucky;  expert  botanist 
in  “Smut”  investigation. 

341.  Alan  Eeynolds,  b.  Feb.  3,  1897 ; Officers’  School,  Seattle. 

342.  Dorothea  Madeline,  b.  March  3,  1911. 

200.  Marion  Reynolds,  daughter  of  Frank  Way- 
land  and  Cordelia  Weld  Reynolds,  married  October  1, 
1894,  William  Garbett  Smith. 

Their  children  were: 

343.  Lawrence  Weld,  b.  June  30,  1895;  Harvard  M.  D. ; m. 

Apr.  8,  1918,  Katherine  Lawrence. 

344.  Gordon  Harding,  b.  May  3,  1900. 
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202.  Robert  Duncan  Reynolds,  son  of  Frank  W. 
and  Cordelia  Weld  Reynolds,  married  October  3,  1907, 
Fanny  Louise  Lawrence  of  Cambridge,  Mass. 

Child: 

345.  Isabelle  Richmond,  b.  July  11,  1909. 

205.  Charles  Fox  Cruft,  son  of  Rev.  Samuel  Breck 
and  Elizabeth  M.  Fox  Cruft,  married  October  4,  1871, 
Florence  Lemist  Clarke,  daughter  of  Manlius  Simpson 
and  Frances  Cordis  Lemist  Clarke. 

Their  children  were: 

346.  Eunice  McLellen,  b.  Sept.  2,  1872. 

347.  Frances  Cordis,  b.  Dec.  25,  1874;  Boston,  Mass. 

212.  Charles  Wendell  Townsend,  M.  D.,  son  of 
Thomas  Davis  and  Frances  B.  Smith  Townsend,  married 
September  28,  1891,  Gertrude  Flint,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Austin  and  Lucy  Whitwell  Parker  Flint. 

Dr.  Townsend  is  a graduate  of  Harvard  University  in 
the  Class  of  1881,  of  the  Harvard  Medical  School  in 
1885,  and  beside  being  a successful  practitioner  in  Bos- 
ton is  the  author  of  the  following  well-known  volumes: 
“The  Birds  of  Essex  County,”  “Along  the  Labrador 
Coast,”  “A  Labrador  Spring,”  “Captain  Cartwright  and 
His  Labrador  Journal,”  “Sand  Dunes  and  Salt  Marshes,” 
“In  Audubon’s  Labrador.” 

Their  children  were: 

348.  Gertrude,  b.  July  8,  1892. 

349.  Margaret,  b.  Sept.  4,  1894. 

350.  Frances,  b.  Oct.  14,  1898. 

351.  Charles,  b.  May  8,  1901. 

214.  William  Smith  Townsend,  son  of  Thomas  D. 
and  Frances  B.  Smith  Townsend,  is  a banker  and  broker 
of  Boston,  Mass.,  and  married  October  20,  1897,  Marion, 
daughter  of  William  Goodwin  and  Mary  Hedge  Russell. 
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Their  children  were: 

352.  Elizabeth,  b.  June  25,  1898,  twin. 

353.  Rose,  b.  June  25,  1898,  twin. 

216.  Elizabeth  Bartlett  Cutts,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Holyoke  and  Annie  Sherwood  Cutts,  married  Sep- 
tember 8,  1886,  in  Faribault,  Minnesota,  A.  Finley  Pow- 
ell, who  died  in  1908. 

Child: 

354.  Louise  Cutts,  b.  June,  1887 ; California  University  B.  Sc. ; 

author  and  lecturer. 

222.  Margaret  Appleton  Cutts,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward H.  and  Annie  S.  Cutts,  married  Harris  Carlton 
Judson,  a lawyer  of  St.  Paul,  Minnesota,  afterward  of 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Their  children  were: 

355.  Hampden  Cutts,  b.  Sept.  24,  1905. 

356.  Fkank,  b.  Dec.  9,  1907. 

223.  Cecil  Hampden  Cutts  Howard,  eldest  son  and 
child  of  A.  T.  and  Anna  H.  Cutts  Howard,  after  a busi- 
ness experience  of  ten  years  in  New  York,  where  he  was 
connected  with  several  papers,  was  five  years  assistant 
librarian  in  the  Astor  Library.  In  1890,  he  removed  to 
Beebe,  Arkansas,  where  he  has  been  editor  and  propri- 
etor of  Current  Topics  and  the  White  County  News  for 
ten  years,  and  has  also  served  four  years  as  City  Re- 
corder, and  for  five  years  has  been  exclusively  engaged 
in  fire  insurance.  During  that  time  he  has  also  con- 
tributed to  well-known  periodicals  in  prose  and  verse, 
and  edited  several  family  records  which  have  been  pub- 
lished, and  become  a member  of  several  State  Historical 
societies. 

On  September  12,  1894,  he  married  Effie  May,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Samuel  Moore  and  Virginia  Berry 
Bartley,  and  during  the  21  years  of  their  married  life 
their  home  in  Beebe  was  headquarters  for  much  of  the 
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social  life  of  the  town,  Mrs.  Howard  being  an  ideal  house- 
keeper, a musician,  and  a great  reader. 

After  a year  and  a half  of  invalidism  she  was  taken 
by  death  on  November  1,  1915,  and  laid  to  rest  in  the 
family  plot  in  Fulton,  Missouri,  three  weeks  after  the 
death  of  her  father,  it  being  the  town  of  their  birth. 

Child: 

357.  Elwyn  Bartley,  b.  Nov.  27,  1899;  Westminster  College; 

S.  A.  T.  C.,  1918. 

224.  Mary  Cutts  Howard,  daughter  of  A.  T.  and 
Anna  H.  Cutts  Howard,  married  April  23,  1899,  in 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  Robert  W.  King,  only  son  of  Robert 
and  Margaret  S.  Detheridge  King. 

Their  children  were: 

358.  Robert  Pepperrell,  b.  March  17,  1890;  Cornell  Univer- 

sity; m.  Alice  Raymond  Smith  April,  1918. 

359.  Edith,  b.  Jan.,  1893;  Wells  College. 

360.  Margaret,  b.  Nov.  2,  1896;  Montclair,  N.  J. 

227.  Charles  Trumbull  Howard,  son  of  A.  T.  and 
Anna  H.  Cutts  Howard,  after  graduating  from  Amherst 
College,  served  four  years  in  the  U.  S.  navy,  and  settled 
in  Los  Angeles,  California,  where  he  married  August, 
1913,  Evelyn  Pidgeon,  and  has  since  passed  a year  in 
Honolulu. 

Child: 

361.  Frances  Holyoke,  b.  Dec.  2,  1914. 

229.  Eliot  Howard,  son  of  A.  T.  and  Anna  H.  Cutts 
Howard,  married  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  duly,  1916,  Lydia 
J.  Strickland,  who  died  there  in  December,  1918. 

Child: 

362.  Gertrude  Lydia,  b.  June,  1917. 

231.  Edna  Belle  Edson,  daughter  of  George  A. 
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and  Caroline  Minnick  Edson,  married  April  30,  1902, 
Robert  Smith  of  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Their  children  were: 

363.  Mary  Drummond  Eobb,  b.  Jan.  24,  1903. 

364.  George  A.  Edson,  b.  Jan.  31,  1905. 

365.  Caroline  Minnick,  b.  Jan.  31,  1907. 

366.  Marjorie  McCombie,  b.  May  14,  1910. 

367.  Edward  Holyoke,  b.  June  1,  1914. 

232.  Alvin  Hieam  Edson,  son  of  George  Alvin  and 
Caroline  Minnick  Edson,  married  1905  Emma  Johnson, 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Their  children  were: 

368.  Ralph  Alvin,  b.  Oct.  1,  1908. 

369.  Robert  Vernon,  b.  Jan.  30,  1912. 

370.  Norman  Arthur,  b.  August  5,  1913. 

371.  Paul,  b.  May  16,  1915. 

372.  Lloyd  Donald,  b.  Jan.  29,  1919. 

233.  Dwight  Clement  Edson,  son  of  George  A. 
and  Caroline  M.  Edson,  married  July  28,  1915,  Ella 
J ohnson. 

Child: 

373.  George  Dwight,  b.  Dec.  18,  1918. 

234.  Chaeles  Edwaed  Edson,  son  of  George  A.  and 
Caroline  M.  Edson,  married  1909  Edna  Spore. 

Their  children  were: 

374.  Bernice,  b.  Nov.,  1909. 

375.  Gerald,  b.  Nov.,  1914. 

376.  Opal,  b.  Jan.,  1917. 

238.  Eunice  Belle  Alton,  daughter  of  Charles  E. 
and  Lillian  E.  Edson  Alton,  married  Theodore  Neill 
Rogers  October,  1912.  Mr.  Rogers  is  a graduate  of  the 
University  of  Michigan,  B.Sc. 

Their  children  were: 

377.  Theodore  Alton,  b.  Jan.  2,  1916. 

378.  Ruby  Elizabeth,  b.  Nov.  11,  1917. 
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239.  Edna  Elizabeth  Kimball,  daughter  of  Ed- 
ward Palmer  and  Lela  Brittan  Kimball,  married  Sep- 
tember, 1907,  James  Jay  Woodman,  son  of  James  and 
Mary  Woodman. 

Child: 

379.  Edwabd  Kimball,  b.  Sept.  4,  1913 ; Virden,  111. 

241.  Henry  Kimball  Urion,  son  of  Alfred  R.  and 
Mabel  Kimball  Urion,  a graduate  of  Dartmouth  College, 
and  a well-known  attorney  of  Chicago,  Illinois,  married 
June  20,  1915,  at  Fitzwilliam,  K.  H.,  Katherine,  daugh- 
ter of  Isaac  and  Ida  Batcheller  Paul,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

Child: 

380.  Paul  Batcheller,  b.  June  29,  1916. 

251.  Storer  Wheelwright  Thaxter,  son  of  Albert 
and  Ellen  M.  Wheelwright  Thaxter,  married  September 
1,  1906,  Kellie  Stetson,  in  Bangor,  Maine,  where  he  died 
in  1908. 

Their  children  were: 

381.  Elizabeth  Kidder,  b.  March  18,  1897. 

382.  Edith  Stetson,  b.  June  1,  1904. 

261.  George  Harford  Yoijng,  son  of  George  H.  and 
Mary  Y.  Church  Young,  married . 

Their  children  were: 

383.  . 

384.  . 

265.  Maud  May  Dale,  daughter  of  Frederick  Elston 
and  Kora  Hatfield  Dale,  married  Kovember  8,  1909, 
Fred  B.  Campbell. 

Child: 

385.  Edward  Dale. 

266.  Edna  Spurgeon,  daughter  of  Edson  B.  and 
Jeannette  Dale  Spurgeon,  married  April,  1916,  Charles 
Middleton,  and  died  January  6,  1919. 

Child : 

386.  . 
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271.  Ruth  Blankenship,  daughter  of  J.  F.  and 
Frances  M.  Dale  Blankenship,  married  September  16, 
1914,  Byron  Whitoner  Bowman. 

Child: 

387.  Charles  Dale,  b.  Feb.  28,  1916. 

279.  Charles  W.  Gibbs,  son  of  Archer  W.  and 
Bertha  Church  Gibbs,  married  November  27,  1913,  Lucy 
M.  King,  Glade,  Kansas. 

Their  children  were: 

388.  Darrell  E.,  b.  May  9,  1916. 

389.  Velma  Arline,  b.  Dec.  20,  1917. 

288.  Robert  Shearer  Bowie,  son  of  Dr.  T.  C.  and 
Clarissa  L.  Shearer  Bowie,  married  September,  1916, 
Ethel  Kevins. 

Child: 

390.  Charlotte  Ruth,  b.  July  19,  1917;  Hanston,  Kan. 

289.  Dalald  Jay  Bowie,  son  of  Dr.  T.  C.  and 
Clarissa  L.  S.  Bowie,  married  August  28,  1917,  Mabel 
Jordan. 

Child: 

391.  Lawrence  Edgar,  b.  Nov.  12,  1918. 

307.  Daisy  Collins,  daughter  of  Samuel  and  Sarah 
Yarbrough  Collins,  married  W.  J.  Mabry. 

Their  children  were: 

392.  Sarah,  m.  Miller. 

393.  William,  served  in  France. 

394.  Pyrum,  served  in  France. 

327.  Esther  Scholfield  Lowe,  daughter  of  Stephen 
C.  and  Mary  Esther  Carter  Lowe,  married  June  20,  1911, 
Barton  W.  Leonard. 

Their  children  were: 

395.  Rosamond,  b.  Dec.  27,  1914. 

396.  John  Barton,  b.  Sept.  25,  1916. 
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328.  Stephen  Clifford  Lowe,  son  of  S.  C.  and 
Mary  Esther  Carter  Lowe,  married  Marion  Hutchinson 
Seavey,  October  4,  1911. 

Their  children  were: 

397.  Nancy,  b.  Feb.  10,  1913. 

398.  Natalie,  b.  Nov.  6,  1916. 

331.  Kenneth  Kilgore  Thompson,  son  of  Rev. 
James  Marshall  and  Elizabeth  Reynolds  Thompson,  mar- 
ried May,  1911,  Bernice  Archer,  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  James  Archer,  of  Hanover,  Indiana,  and  is  a mis- 
sionary teacher  in  Ichou  Eon  Shantung,  China,  under 
the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Missions. 

Child: 

399.  James  Wilbur,  b.  Sept.  28,  1915. 

332.  Worthen  Elliott  Carter,  son  of  Ezra  Elliott 
and  Cora  Fonda  Carter,  married  Lavinia  Hall,  June  12, 
1922. 

Their  children  were: 

Ruth  Joan,  twin,  b.  Dec.  22,  1927. 

Dorothy  Worthen,  twin,  b.  Dec.  22,  1927. 

333.  Elizabeth  Eleanor  Carter,  dauhter  of  Ezra 
Elliot  and  Cora  Fonda  Carter,  married  Oscar  Roderick 
Flandreau,  Apr.  25,  1925. 

Their  children  were: 

Elizabeth  Elliot,  b.  May  26,  1926. 

Eleanor  Craig,  b.  July  4,  1929. 

343.  Lawrence  Weld  Smith,  son  of  William  G.  and 
Marion  Reynolds  Smith,  married  Katherine  Lawrence. 

Child: 

Shirley,  b.  Feb.  2,  1919. 

344.  Gordon  Harding  Smith,  son  of  William  G. 
and  Marion  Reynolds  Smith,  married,  April  4,  1925, 
Marjorie  Lawrence. 
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Their  children  were: 

Dorothy,  b.  Dec.  18,  1925;  d.  Dec.  21,  1925,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. 

Barbara,  b.  April  12,  1927. 

334.  William  Beeteam  Reynolds,  son  of  Edward 
William  and  Elise  Dames  Reynolds,  married  April  29, 
1901,  Lena  R.,  daughter  of  Lewis  A.  and  Lena  R.  San- 
ders Haelmlen.  They  have  both  been  students  at  the 
University  of  California  and  the  latter  a graduate  at  that 
institution. 

Their  children  were: 

400.  Lewis  Bryant,  b.  April  2,  1902. 

401.  Wallace  Bertram,  b.  May  16,  1904. 

402.  Malcolm  Dames,  b.  Jan.  19,  1906. 

403.  Duncan  Bryce,  b.  March  23,  1909;  Oakland,  California. 

358.  Robeet  Peppeeell  King,  son  of  Robert  W.  and 
Mary  Cutts  Howard  King,  married,  April  1917,  Alice 
Raymond  Smith,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Malcolm 
Howard  Smith  of  Montclair,  FT.  J. 

Child: 

404.  Alison,  b.  December,  1922. 

He  was  for  a number  of  years  in  Springfield,  Mass., 
with  the  Westinghouse  Company  as  Works  Engineer. 
Director  and  Chairman  Engineering  Society  Western 
Western  Massachusetts,  Member  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
and  Cornell  Society. 

359.  Edith  King,  daughter  of  Robert  W.  and  Mary 
Cutt  Howard  King,  married  William  John  Donald. 

Child: 

405.  Eleanor,  b.  July  9,  1930. 

392.  Saeah  Mabey,  daughter  of  William  J.  and 
Daisy  Collins  Mabry,  married  Miller  of  Jackson- 

ville, Florida. 

Child: 


406.  Irene  Monica. 


THE  VOYAGE  OF  THE  “GEHTOO,”  1816-1817 


With  Hotes  by  Geoege  Waltee  Chambeelain. 


For  many  years  the  writer  has  been  in  possession  of 
copies  of  the  Letters  and  Journal  of  Eli  Chamberlain, 
who  sailed  in  the  ship  Gentoo  from  Salem  for  Calcutta 
on  7 Jan.  1816.  Upon  the  return  of  the  ship,  Eli  Cham- 
berlain’s trunk,  containing  his  Journal,  was  turned  over 
to  his  brother,  Amos  Chamberlain,  Jr.,  as  his  father  was 
then  deceased.  The  notes  are  compiled  from  the  Vital 
Records  of  Lebanon,  Me. 

The  Gentoo  was  a ship  of  474  tons,  built  in  Amesbury 
in  1813,  and  registered  at  the  Salem  Custom  House,  Dec. 
30,  1815.  Pickering  Dodge,  the  eminent  Salem  mer- 
chant, was  the  owner,  and  Abijah  Horthey,  the  master. 

Lettees  and  Joubnal  of  Eli  Chambeelain  (1795- 

1817)  of  Lebanon,  Maine,  with  Additions  by  his 
beothee,  Amos  Chambeelain,  Je.  (1793-1870). 

Letter 

Salem,  [Mass.]  December  28,  1815. 

Dear  Brothers : 

I embrace  this  opportunity  to  inform  you  that  I am  well 
at  present  and  sincerely  hope  you  are  in  good  health.  I 
should  have  written  before  but  I did  not  know  when  the 
ship  would  sail.  We  expected  to  sail  the  middle  of  this 
week,  but  the  ship  sprung  a leak  and  they  were  compelled 
to  discharge  the  cargo  and  stop  the  leak.  We  expect  to  sail 
next  Monday,  if  we  have  a good  wind. 

The  name  of  the  ship  is  Gentoo  and  is  pronounced  ‘ Gen- 
two.’  You  recollect  the  Captain’s  name,  Northey;  the  mates 
are  Dinsmore  and  Smith.  Our  cargo  is  brandy  and  wine 
and  lignum  vitae,  &c.  I shipped  yesterday  for  $11  per 
month.  The  seamen  are  fifteen. 

I was  at  Mr.  Punchard’s  yesterday,  and  Keziah  says  the 

Note. — -The  original  log  book  kept  by  Capt.  Abijah  Northey 
on  this  same  voyage  is  in  possession  of  the  Essex  Institute. 

(479) 
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woman  that  Mrs.  Jewett1  referred  to,  is  in  Portsmouth  [N. 
H.]  and  will  not  be  in  town  within  two  or  three  weeks,  but 
she  thought  it  highly  probable  she  would  take  her,  if  not, 
she  will  apply  to  another,  and  as  soon  as  she  can  determine 
where  she  can  get  a place,  she  will  write  to  Lebanon  and 
let  her  know  the  conditions.  So  I can  do  no  more  at  present 
for  her. 

1 should  like  to  know  where  you  are  before  I sail.  If  you 
can  write  so  that  I can  get  it  by  Monday  you  will  oblige  your 
sincere  and  loving  Brother.  If  you  write  to  me  I should 
be  happy  if  David  would  write  with  you.  I have  nothing 
more  but  to  tender  to  you  both  my  sincere  and  true  love. 

Eli  Chamberlain. 

[P.  S.]  Mr.  Chamberlain  remembers  his  love  to  you  both. 
David,  please  give  my  love  to  the  girls.  I have  got  all  my 
clothes  very  cheap. 

To  David  and  Amos  Chemberlain.2 

iMrs.  Jewett  was  the  wife  of  Rev.  Paul  Jewett  (1780—1840), 
son  of  Paul  and  Jane  (Payson)  Jewett  of  Rowley,  Mass.  Mr. 
Jewett  was  second  settled  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church  of  Lebanon,  Maine,  1812-1819.  He  was  a graduate  of 
Brown  University,  1802,  and  married  at  Salem,  Mass.,  Sept.  1, 
1813,  Eleanor  M.  Punchard,  who  became  the  mother  of  three 
distinguished  sons,  viz.,  John  Punchard  Jewett,  born  at  Leb- 
anon, Aug.  16,  1814,  known  as  the  publisher  of  Uncle  Tom's 
CaJ)in,  5,000  copies  of  which  were  issued  on  March  20,  1852,  and 
which  within  four  months  netted  Mrs.  Stowe  $10,000  in  royal- 
ies ; Charles  Coffin  Jewett,  born  at  Lebanon,  Aug.  12,  1816, 
graduated  at  Brown  University  1835,  professor  of  Modern  Lan- 
guages and  Literature  there,  1843-1848 ; librarian  of  Brown 
University,  1842-1848 ; assistant  secretary  and  librarian  of  the 
Smithsonian  Institution,  Washington,  1848-1858 ; librarian  qf 
the  Boston  Public  Library,  1858-1868 ; distinguished  as  the 
librarian  who  devised  the  system  of  so  making  a library  cata- 
logue as  to  embrace  all  accessions,  preserving  each  title  in  its 
proper  place  without  disarranging  the  general  plan  of  the  library 
catalogue.  Her  third  son,  George  Baker  Jewett,  was  born  at 
Lebanon,  Maine,  Sept.  11,  1818,  and  graduated  at  Amherst  Col- 
lege, 1840 ; professor  of  Latin  and  Modern  Languages  there, 
1850-1855 ; pastor  of  the  Congregational  Church  at  Nashua,  N. 
H.,  1856 ; author  of  “Baptism  versus  Immersion,”  “Critique  on 
the  Greek  Text  of  the  New  Testament,”  “A  Translation  of  Notes 
of  Wendel’s  Edition  of  Farrar’s  Life  of  Christ,”  and  editor  of 
the  third  and  fourth  volumes  of  “Punchard’s  History  of  Con- 
gregationalism,” and  assisted  in  preparing  “Thayer’s  Greek- 
English  Lexicon  of  the  New  Testament.” 

2 David  and  Amos  Chamberlain  were  two  of  the  three  elder 
brothers  of  the  writer  of  the  letters  and  Journal.  All  were 
sons  of  Amos  and  Sarah  (Rogers)  Chamberlain  of  Lebanon, 
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J OURNAL. 

January  1,  1816.  Entered  on  board  the  ship  Gentoo. 

January  7,  1816.  Hoisted  up  our  sails  and  steered 
off  east  one  half  south  for  Calcutta.  The  Gentoo  is  com- 
manded by  Abijah  Horthey  of  Salem.  About  ten  o’clock 
in  the  forenoon  having  a fair  wind  and  good  weather 
we  got  under  way:  the  weather  was  amazing  cold  and 
continued  so,  until  we  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  on 
the  12th  of  January. 

January  12.  We  arrived  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  The 
wind  blew  from  the  southwest  very  strong  and  showers 
succeeded  each  other  without  much  cessation  for  nearly 
two  days.  The  first  night  after  the  storm  commenced  all 
hands  were  called  to  reef  the  top  sails.  This  was  a dis- 
mal sound  to  me.  Getting  on  deck,  however,  I made  shift 
to  do  the  best  I possibly  could.  The  rolling  of  the  ship 
and  the  darkness  of  the  night  made  it  appear  truly  dis- 
tressing. However,  I got  aloft,  but  it  was  little  that  I 
did  to  assist  the  men  to  reef  the  sails.  The  weather  con- 
tinued very  boistrious  and  we  were  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  a waterspout.  This  wonderful  phenomenon  was  in  the 
form  of  half  a rainbow  desending  down  to  the  water  (as 
clear  as  crystal)  where  it  made  a dreadful  confusion. 
We  cleared  up  our  sails  as  soon  as  possible  in  order  to 
save  the  ship.  But  to  our  inexpressable  jov  it  went  to 
the  leeward.  Had  it  come  across  us,  the  probability  is 
that  we  should  have  been  dismasted,  or  gone  to  the  bottom 
altogether. 

January  31st,  commences  with  fine  weather  and  but 
little  wind.  We  have  had  all  hands  at  work  since  we  left 
Salem  till  today  : the  Captain  gave  us  watch  and  watch. 
We  have  had  quite  pleasant  sailing  since  the  twelfth; 
nothing  material  has  happened. 

Maine.  Their  father,  Ensign  Amos  Chamberlain,  died  Nov.  4, 
1809,  aged  about  45  years,  leaving  his  widow  with  nine  surviv- 
ing children  to  care  for — the  eldest  son  having  died  young. 
The  writer  was  born  April  15,  1795 ; his  twin  brothers,  Amos 
and  Obadiah  Chamberlain,  were  born  March  3,  1793 ; and  his 
eldest  surviving  brother,  David  Chamberlain,  was  born  March 
14,  1791.  The  latter  brother  lived  in  Boston,  Mass.,  where  he 
died  Oct.  9,  1846,  leaving  descendants  some  of  whom  are  living 
hereabouts  at  the  present  time. 
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February  2d,  1816.  We  were  very  much  alarmed  last 
night  at  a sudden  trembling  of  the  ship,  which  happened 
-about  two  o’clock  in  the  morning.  This  trembling  lasted 
about  two  minutes.  We  concluded  it  must  be  an  earth- 
quake (or  rather  a sea-quake). 

February  5th.  At  8 o’clock  in  the  morning  we  crossed 
the  tropic  of  Cancer.  The  same  day  at  ten  o’clock  we  saw 
:a  monstrous  large  whale.  I should  judge  he  was  about 
forty  feet  long.  He  continued  playing  around  the  ship 
until  our  chief  mate  fired  three  balls  at  him,  when  he 
disappeared. 

At  Meridian  the  Captain  called  all  hands  and  gave  them 
the  afternoon  to  recreate  themselves  as  they  pleased  and 
said  that  each  green  hand  should  pay  two  quarts  of  rum, 
which,  he  said,  would  prevent  their  going  through  the  dis- 
agreeable necessity  of  shaving,  which  it  is  customary  to 
undergo  at  such  places:  he  also  charged  us  to  keep  sober, 
but  we  generally  disobeyed  his  good  commands. 

February  8th.  About  ten  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  we 
discovered  land,  which  proved  to  be  the  Island  of  St. 
Anthony,  one  of  the  Cape  De  Yerd  Islands  in  the  latitude 
of  17°  9'  North  and  longitude  of  24°  48'  West.  This 
land  appeared  very  high,  making  a lofty  appearance.  We 
were  twenty  miles  to  the  westward  of  it.  Here  we  saw 
multitudes  of  gulls  and  porpoises. 

February  10th.  Commences  with  good  weather  and 
wind.  Here  we  saw  a large  number  of  flying  fish,  flying 
around  our  ship.  These  fish  are  chased  by  the  porpoises 
so  close  that  they  are  compelled  to  fly  for  their  lives.  Sev- 
eral flew  on  board  the  ship. 

February  24th.  Nothing  special  has  happened  since 
the  10th.  We  have  been  favored  with  tolerable  good 
weather  today.  When  we  got  near  the  equator,  we  were 
becalmed  for  twelve  or  fourteen  days.  The  weather  was 
remarkably  hot  and  rainy. 

This  day  all  hands  were  called  to  work,  on  account  of 
some  offense  given  to  one  of  the  officers  by  one  of  the 
foremast  hands.  Thus  by  the  offense  of  one  man,  all 
were  made  sufferers.  However,  we  were  not  kept  more 
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than  eight  or  nine  days  before  we  were  again  given  watch 
and  watch. 

March  4th,  1816,  commences  with  good  pleasant 
weather.  This  day  we  were  again  alarmed  at  the  sight 
of  another  waterspout.  All  hands  were  immediately  called 
to  hand  the  light  sails,  but  the  waterspout  broke  before 
it  came  near  the  ship.  We  were  in  latitude  19°  50' 
South  and  longitude  19°  22'  West. 

March  10th.  Since  the  4th,  we  have  had  nothing 
material.  We  have  had  favourable  winds  and  weather. 
About  midnight  we  crossed  the  tropic  of  Capricorn  in 
the  longitude  of  19°  West.  We  now  have  the  appearance 
of  a long  passage.  All  hands  are  put  on  allowance  of  water 
— three  pints  per  day  per  man,  but  little  as  it  appears 
to  be  it  fully  suffizes  us. 

This  day  our  ship  sprung  a leak  and  leaked  so  fast  that 
we  were  obliged  to  keep  two  hands  at  the  pump  continu- 
ally. We  are  now  compelled  to  pump  or  sink.  In  this 
hard  and  tiresome  condition  we  were  compelled  to  work 
till  the  middle  of  May.  [Last  sentence  inserted.] 

March  22nd.  About  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we 
made  the  Island  of  Tristran  de  Acunah,  the  bearing  of 
this  island  from  the  ship  was  S.S.E.  and  the  distance  forty 
miles.  This  island  is  in  the  latitude  37°  7'  South  and 
longitude  31°  38'  West. 

This  Island  was  first  settled  by  Mr.  Lambert  of  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  who  unfortunately  died  on  his  passage  to 
the  Isle  of  France.  This  day  we  caught  a very  large 
shark.  He  was  about  ten  feet  long  and  would  eat  a man 
at  once. 

April  1st,  1816.  Commences  with  boistrous  weather 
and  a high  sea.  At  6 o’clock  in  the  morning  we  spoke 
a large  ship  from  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  bound  to  Ba- 
tavia on  the  Island  of  Java.  She  informed  us  that  we 
were  within  one  degree  of  the  Cape. 

April  4th.  After  having  head  winds  for  several  days, 
we  have  arrived  in  Table  Bay.  Having  been  up  all  night, 
we  came  to  anchor  about  12  o’clock.  We  immediately 
had  a Doctor  and  a Custom-House  officer  on  board.  The 
Doctor  desired  the  Captain  to  let  his  men  pass  along  be- 
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fore  him:  who  pronounced  us  all  in  good  health.  We 
lay  in  this  place  eight  days,  in  which  time  I had  permis- 
sion to  go  on  shore  but  once,  and  could  not  stay  then 
more  than  three  or  four  hours.  My  time  I spent  in  walk- 
ing over  the  town,  which  is  the  Capital  of  Africa.  The 
Town  is  nearly  as  large  as  Salem  and  very  handsomely 
built.  The  houses  are  regularly  built  two  and  three 
stories  high,  with  flat  roofs  and  no  chimneys  except  one 
in  the  pantry.  The  houses  are  as  white  as  snow,  with 
green  blinds  and  doors.  The  houses  are  ornamented  with 
grape-vines  loaded  (at  present)  with  most  excellent  grapes. 
The  streets  are  long  and  straight  adorned  with  three 
rows  of  oak  trees ; one  row  on  each  side  and  one  in 
the  middle.  They  have  no  side-walks,  so  the  gentry  are 
obliged  to  walk  in  the  middle  of  the  streets.  The  inhabi- 
tants are  nearly  three-fourths  negroes  and  Hottentots. 
The  latter  are  much  the  color  of  American  mullattoes,  but 
they  have  straight  hair  and  like  the  former  are  principally 
slaves. 

Cape  Town  is  at  present  under  the  English  flag,  but 
they  generally  expect  it  will  soon  be  given  up  to  the  inhab- 
itants who  are  chiefly  Dutch.  The  Town  is  at  present 
defended  by  three  or  four  thousand  troops..  It  is  strongly 
fortified  by  forts,  which  are  built  of  stone  and  lime, 
mounted  with  heavy  cannon. 

Cape  Town  is  situated  at  the  foot  of  Table  Mountain. 
The  Devil’s  Hill,  so  called,  is  on  the  southeast  and  the 
Lion’s  Rump  on  the  northwest.  The  distance  from  the 
foot  of  the  mountain  to  the  top,  or  summit,  is  nine  miles. 

Just  before  a storm  the  clouds  are  seen  rolling  and 
tumbling  in  such  a manner  that  it  is  a matter  of  curiosity 
to  the  beholder. 

The  inhabitants  have  an  immense  number  of  dogs, 
chiefly  grey-hounds,  which  make  a most  dismal  noise  bv 
their  howling  and  crying  in  the  night.  They  have  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  yoke  of  oxen  in  one  team;  harnessed  to 
a small  wagon.  Their  yokes  are  a long  straight  stick  or 
pole  about  five  feet  in  length.  There  are  two  mortises 
in  each  end  of  the  yoke;  one  on  each  side  of  the  neck. 
In  these  mortises  are  sticks  made  fast  with  string.  In 
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this  kind  of  rigging  ten  yoke  would  not  draw  as  much  as 
one  yoke  of  ours. 

April  12th.  About  10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon,  we  got 
under  way  with  a head  wind,  although  favorable  after 
we  got  out  of  the  harbor.  After  tacking  ship  all  day, 
having  just  got  out,  we  were  becalmed  and  found  we  were 
drifting  on  shore  with  the  tide.  We  immediately  put 
down  anchor  and  lay  till  four  o’clock  the  next  morning, 
when  we  again  got  under  way.  We  arrived  in  Simon’s 
Bay  on  the  15th. 

This  day  I am  21  years  old.  Here  we  are  moving  our 
whole  cargo  and  stopping  the  leak. 

Our  living  here  is  principally  fresh  mutton,  which  is 
remarkably  fat.  The  tail  of  one  sheep  after  being  dressed, 
weighs  from  four  to  sixteen  pounds.  Their  wool  is  as 
coarse  as  dog’s  hair.  We  lay  here  until  the  20th  of  May, 
stopping  our  leak. 

May  20th,  1816.  We  got  under  way  once  more  about 
10  o’clock  in  the  forenoon  with  a favorable  wind  and 
good  weather,  which  continued  so  until  about  the  26th 
or  28th.  It  then  changed. 

May  28th.  The  last  two  or  three  days  we  have  had  it 
very  squally.  The  wind  blew  so  fresh  that  we  were 
obliged  to  scud  under  nothing  but  the  foresail.  The 
squalls  were  generally  attended  with  rain  and  hail.  In 
the  height  of  this  gale  we  saw  a large  number  of  black 
fish.  These  were  some  of  them  12  or  15  feet  in  length 
and  about  as  large  as  a hogshead.  They  come  out  of  the 
water  to  blow  like  a whale. 

June  10th,  1816.  We  have  had  fine  weather  since  the 
commencement  of  this  month.  About  5 o’clock  in  the 
morning  the  moon  was  nearly  totally  eclipsed.  She  was 
new  and  one  hour  and  a half  high  in  the  western  horizon. 
We  discovered  the  eclipse  about  three  in  the  morning. 
We  have  since  had  remarkably  good  weather  till  about 
the  20th,  then  we  had  it  squally  and  rainy. 

June  2 2d.  Since  the  10th  we  have  had  nothing  special. 
To-day  about  three  o’clock  in  the  afternoon  we  caught  a 
large  shark.  We  immediately  cut  his  throat  and  ripped 
him  open  alive,  in  latitude  8°  South  and  longitude  80° 
East. 
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June  27th.  Once  more  on  the  equator  in  the  latitude 
of  8°.  We  have  the  most  disagreeable  weather,  (says  the 
Captain)  that  he  ever  knew.  Last  night  all  hands  were 
called  to  reef  the  top-sails.  The  wind  blew  very  fresh 
and  it  rained  in  torrents.  We  have  been  in  this  squally 
weather  for  three  days. 

The  Captain  attributes  the  cause  of  these  squalls  to 
being  in  the  latitude  of  the  Maidive  Isles  where  it  is 
generally  squally.  We  expect  to  make  Ceylon  in  a few 
days. 

June  30th.  Since  the  last  date  we  have  had  good 
weather  till  today  which  is  quite  squally.  We  did  not 
make  Ceylon,  but  went  so  near  it  that  we  could  smell  the 
sweet  scent  that  came  from  it.  This  island  is  remarkable 
for  producing  spices.  It  is  also  the  place  assigned  for 
the  last  missionary  from  Newburyport. 

July  4th,  1816.  The  independence  of  our  native  coun- 
try we  still  retain  in  our  memory,  and  although  we  are 
almost  on  the  opposite  side  from  it  yet  we  do  not  forget 
the  valour  and  patriotism  of  our  worthy  ancestors.  Last 
night  the  wind  or  storm  blew  so  violent  that  we  were 
obliged  to  take  in  all  sails  and  let  down  the  top  gallant 
yards  and  housed  our  royal  masts.  In  this  condition  we 
lay  until  morning  and  then  made  sail. 

We  expect  to  get  a pilot  in  a few  days.  The  weather 
has  been  very  boistrous  these  three  days  past;  and  appears 
very  likely  to  continue  so.  We  think  we  are  near  land 
but  find  no  bottom  yet. 

July  7th.  We  have  been  sounding  all  night  and  find 
no  bottom,  till  4 o’clock  we  found  it  twenty-two  fathoms. 
We  immediately  about  ship  and  stood  off  about  one  hour. 
We  then  about  ship  and  stood  in  again ; we  saw  two  large 
ships  standing  in  as  we  were. 

Presently  after,  we  saw  Jagornaut  Pagoda,  a very  large, 
magnificent  monument  to  which  millions  of  the  inhab- 
itants pay  divine  adoration.  It  is  said  that  human  bones 
are  scattered  around  this  image  for  a number  of  miles. 
Soon  after  we  saw  another  similar  to  the  first,  which  is 
called  Black  Pagoda. 

About  10  o’clock  we  saw  a pilot-brig  and  made  towards 
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her;  but  could  not  get  a pilot.  However,  we  took  one 
about  two  o’clock  in  the  afternoon.  The  next  day  we  got 
as  far  as  Cugare  and  then  came  to  anchor.  Next  morn- 
ing we  took  on  board  a minister  from  Concord,  New 
Hampshire,  with  his  wife  and  two  children.  He  arrived 
in  Calcutta  last  April.  His  name  is  Hough.3  We  then 
weighed  anchor  and  stood  up  the  river;  but  the  wind 
proving  unfavorable  we  were  obliged  to  let  go  the  anchor 
at  a place  called  Tultah. 

Friday,  July  12th,  1816.  We  got  under  way  once  more 
about  nine  o’clock  in  the  morning,  with  a good  wind,  and 
came  to  anchor  off  Calcutta  about  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon.  Our  attention  will  now  be  wholly  taken  up 
in  unloading  and  loading  the  ship.  It  will  not  be  possible 
for  me  to  give  a description  of  Calcutta.  I shall,  there- 
fore, omit  it  and  turn  my  attention  as  much  as  possible 
to  complete  mv  journal. 

Letters. 

Calcutta,  July  29th,  1816. 

Dear  Brother: 

I embrace  this  opportunity  after  a long  absence  to  give 
you  a short  sketch  of  our  voyage.  We  sailed  from  Salem  the- 
7th  of  January  and  had  a tolerable  good  passage  to  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  Our  ship  sprang  a leak  which  was  the  cause 
of  our  putting  in.  We  arrived  at  the  Cape  on  the  4th  of 
March.  After  staying  there  nearly  two  months,  we  sailed 
for  India,  where  we  arrived  in  forty-seven  days  which  was 
the  12th  of  July.  My  health  has  been  very  good  for  which 

s Eev.  George  H.  Hough,  only  son  of  George  Hough  of  Concord, 
N.  H.,  was  horn  about  1790.  He  was  appointed  a missionary 
to  assist  the  Eev.  Adoniram  Judson,  and  sailed  for  India  in 
December,  1815,  with  his  wife  and  children.  They  arrived  in 
India  in  April,  1816.  They  left  Burmah  for  America  July  5, 
1818,  but  returned  in  December,  1821,  and  continued  there  till 
1832.  He  was  largely  engaged  in  printing  translations  of  tracts 
into  the  Burmese  language.  His  wife  was  Phebe  Mann,  a na- 
tive of  Concord.  His  last  years  were  passed  as  chaplain  of 
an  English  regiment  stationed  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  where 
he  died. 

His  father,  George  Hough  (1757-1830)  was  the  first  printer 
in  Concord,  where  he  printed  in  September,  1789,  The  Christian 
Economy,  and  in  January,  1790,  he  commenced  The  Concord 
Herald  and  New  Hampshire  Intelligencer , the  first  newspapers 
printed  in  Merrimack  County.  He  was  first  postmaster  at  Con- 
cord, 1792-1801. 
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I bless  God  and  I sincerely  hope  he  has  blest  yon  with  a 
similar  blessing,  and  all  our  friends,  especially  our  mother. 
It  is  very  hot  and  unhealthy  in  this  place.  Some  of  our 
crew  are  sick  at  present  and  one  named  Shaw  of  Salem  is 
in  the  hospital.  Our  ship  is  in  the  dry-dock  at  this  time. 
We  expect  to  lay  here  about  three  months,  and  if  nothing 
special  should  happen,  we  shall  get  home  in  the  winter.  We 
expect  to  go  to  Boston.  I hope  to  find  you  in  good  business 
and  prospering.  If  I had  money  I could  make  something, 
but  I have  not,  neither  do  I expect  any  on  account  of  the 
ship’s  being  at  so  much  expense.  I cannot  give  you  the 
particulars,  but  I hope  to  write  again  soon  by  the  Friendship 
of  Salem.  She  will  sail  in  about  one  month.  The  Dryade 
was  six  months  on  her  outward  bound  passage.  She  arrived 
safe  with  all  her  passengers. 

Calcutta  is  a large  place  containing  350,000  inhabitants 
who  all  go  naked  except  a cloth  around  their  middle. 

I do  not  like  the  sea  so  well  as  I expected;  however,  I 
shall  make  the  best  of  it.  The  Dryade  will  sail  tomorrow 
and  I must  subscribe. 

Your  friend  sincere, 

Eli  Chamberlain-. 

Please  to  give  my  love  to  Mother,  my  Brothers  and  Sisters 
and  may  it  please  our  Mother  to  write  us  once  more. 

To  David  Chamberlain. 

Copied  by  Amos  Chamberlain,  Boston,  May  26,  1817. 

Calcutta,  Septem.  4,  A.  D.  1816. 

Dear  Brother:  I embrace  this  for  the  last  time  to  write  to 
you  from  this  place.  I am  quite  sorry  to  say  that  it  is  very 
sickly  here.  In  our  ship  out  of  fifteen  hands,  nine  are  sick, 
and  I am  sorry  to  say  that  I am  one  of  the  nine.  However, 
we  are  most  of  us  getting  better.  We  have  lost  but  one; 
that  is  Shaw  of  Salem.  In  my  last  letter  to  you  I wrote 
he  was  sick. 

I expect  our  sickness  is  owing  to  drinking  the  salt  water 
out  of  the  river.  It  presently  gives  us  the  relax  and  then 
leaves  us  in  a state  of  weakness  and  stupidity;  but  we  hope, 
with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  sail  for  Boston  in  four  weeks 
from  this  time.  We  shall  probably  get  into  Boston  by  the 
middle  of  February,  and  I shall  want  some  kind  of  employ 
ready  to  step  into.  If  you  can  get  no  better,  get,  if  you 
please,  a good  family  kitchen:  it  would  be  preferable  to 
the  sea. 

I long  for  the  time  to  pass  away  to  get  home  to  see  a 
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friend.  This  is  the  fifth  letter  I have  written  from  this 
place,  but  have  not  received  any  since  I belonged  to  the  ship. 

Excuse,  if  you  please,  the  shortness  of  this  letter  and 
attribute  it  to  my  weakness. 

Give  my  love  to  our  family  in  particular,  and  likeness  to 
L[ewis]  B[laisdell]  if  you  please. 

I now  commend  myself  to  the  mercy  of  God,  trusting  in 
him  for  protection  home  and  may  He  bless  us  all  for  Christ’s 
sake. 

Yours  with  much  respect 

E.  C. 

To  David  Chamberlain. 

JoUKNAL. 

Oct.  24,  1816.  We  are  now  about  ready  to  take  our 
departure  from  Calcutta.  From  July  12  to  this  date 
makes  one  hundred  and  five  days  which  we  have  spent 
in  Calcutta.  Those  three  and  a half  months  which  we 
have  spent  in  this  place,  I have  omitted  keeping  my  memo- 
randum. I shall  now  proceed  to  my  homeward  journal 
as  soon  as  we  hoist  anchor. 

Oct.  25,  1816.  About  five  o’clock  in  the  morning  we 
unmoored  ship  and  dropped  down  the  river  two  or  three 
days;  we  came  to  anchor  on  Monday  off  Cagaree,  where 
we  took  in  the  remainder  of  our  cargo.  We  then  made 
sail  and  stood  down  the  river  Tuesday  and  Wednesday. 

Wednesday  29th  about  noon  the  Pilot  left  us  under  full 
sail.  The  Captain  made  him  a present  of  150  rupees, 
equal  to  $75,  &c. 

The  ship’s  crew  are  in  a weakly  condition;  more  than 
half  of  them  are  sick.  I am  quite  unwell  myself,  and 
have  been  for  six  weeks  past. 

Nov.  3d.  Have  had  good  weather  since  we  left  Cal- 
cutta. Ten  o’clock  A.  M.  spoke  the  ship  Agawam  of 
Newburvport  bound  to  Boston;  sailed  the  same  day  we 
did. 

Nov.  15th,  1816.  Since  we  left  Calcutta  we  have  been 
favoured  with  as  good  weather  as  we  could  wish  for;  for 
this  we  ought  to  be  very  grateful,  as  our  crew  is  in  a 
sickly  condition. 

We  have  this  day  crossed  the  Equator  in  Longitude 
87°  18'  East.  Here  we  are  becalmed  a day  or  two.  We 
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have  had  a number  of  pleasant  showers.  Nothing  more 
has  occurred  of  consequence. 

November  30th.  Nothing  special  has  taken  place  since 
the  15th.  We  have  been  remarkably  favored  with  winds 
and  weather. 

The  ship’s  crew  still  remain  in  a sickly  condition;  but 
little  more  than  half  of  them  are  able  to  do  duty;  the 
weather  is  remarkably  warm;  we  are  nearly  under  the 
sun,  in  Latitude  20°  and  Longitude  60°  East.  We  have 
caught  a number  of  sharks  of  late,  and  cut  off  their  tails 
and  hove  them  overboard  alive. 

Dec.  1st,  1816.  About  one  o’clock  in  the  afternoon 
we  discovered  land,  which  proved  to  be  the  Island  of 
Rodrique.  It  is  a large  island  and  is  at  present  un- 
inhabited. 

The  ship’s  crew  still  remain  in  a sickly  condition;  one 
half  unable  to  do  their  duty. 

December  23d,  this  morning  died  John  Morris.  He 
was  born  in  England  and  his  true  name  is  William  Lake. 
He  was  a seaman  aged  about  27.  He  was  sewed  up  in 
his  blanket  in  the  morning  and  after  the  Captain  had  read 
a solemn  prayer,  we  committed  him  to  the  ocean. 

December  25th.  Early  in  the  morning  we  made  Cape 
Lagulas,  near  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  from  which  we 
took  a fresh  departure  the  next  morning.  Our  sickness 
seems  to  prevail  on  board  our  ship.  The  weather  is  cool. 

January  6th,  1817.  This  morning  Joseph  Givings  died. 
He  was  a native  of  Beverly,  Massachusetts.  He  was  per- 
haps one  of  the  most  profane  young  men  on  the  footstool 
of  God.  It  was  almost  impossible  for  him  to  speak  with- 
out calling  on  the  name  of  the  Divine  Being.  He  could 
not  bear  the  thoughts  of  death ; but  died  without  hope  as 
we  have  every  reason  to  believe. 

I am  sick  myself  of  the  same  complaint  of  which  he 
died;  but  God  grant  my  end  may  not  be  like  his.  This 
is  my  humble  prayer  to  God,  day  and  night  ; that  should 
it  be  his  good  will  and  pleasure  to  take  me  out  of  this 
world,  He  would  forgive  my  sins  and  fit  my  soul  for 
Heaven,  through  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  his  son  and 
our  Redeemer. 
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January  8th,  1817.  About  two  o’clock  P.  M.  we  made 
the  Island  of  St.  Helena,  for  the  purpose  of  getting  some 
medical  aid,  wine,  &c.  for  the  sick  from  some  of  the 
Guard  ships  that  are  stationed  off  the  island.  We  saw 
a number  of  their  vessels,  but  they  did  not  come  out  to 
speak  us;  and  the  Captain  immediately  stood  to  sea  with- 
out being  able  to  obtain  assistance. 

We  could  not  go  in  on  account  of  Bonaparte’s  being 
there  on  the  island. 

January  10th.  Died  Moses  Green,  Jr.,4  of  Beverly, 
Massachusetts,  aged  21  years  ; of  the  same  complaint  of 
which  the  others  died.  It  is  what  we  suppose  to  be  the 
diarrhea.  The  Captain  has  concluded  to  make  the  nearest 
land  he  can  for  assistance.  The  chief  mate  and  several 
of  the  crew  are  complaining. 

January  12th,  1817.  Died  Nathaniel  Gould5  of  Tops- 
field,  Mass.,  aged  21  years,  of  the  same  complaint,  al- 
though he  was  sick  of  fever  in  Calcutta.  He  has  never 
since  been  well,  nor  able  to  do  duty.  He  was  an  agree- 
able young  man,  but  alas ! like  the  others  he  thought  little 
or  nothing  of  religion. 

Notes  by  Amos  Chamberlain,  Jr.  (1798-1870). 

From  Jan.  12,  1817,  the  writer  of  this  Journal  lan- 
guished in  a weak  and  low  state,  till  the  first  day  of  Feb- 
ruary, 1817,  when  he,  like  the  others,  fell  a victim  to 
death,  aged  21  years.  Thus  ends  the  life  of  Eli  Cham- 
berlain of  Lebanon,  Mass,  [now  Maine],  at  half  past  one 
o’clock  P.  M.,  aged  21  years  10  months  15  days,  in  Lati- 
tude 7°  9'  North. 

Names  of  those  persons  who  died  on  board  the  ship 
Gentoo ; 

December  23d,  1816.  John  Morris,  seaman,  of  'Eng- 
land, aged  27  years. 

4 Moses  Green,  Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Moses  and  Sally  (Symonds) 
Green  of  Beverly,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  July  22,  1795. 

s Nathaniel  Gould  was  the  son  of  Nathaniel  and  Betty  (An- 
drews) Gould  of  Topsfield,  Mass.,  where  he  was  born  Aug.  27, 
1794.  (Gould  Genealogy,  1895,  p.  81.) 
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January  6th,  1817.  Joseph  Givings,6  seaman,  of  Bev- 
erly, Mass.,  aged  37  years. 

January  10th.  Moses  Green,  Jr.,  of  Beverly,  aged  21 
years. 

January  12th.  Nathaniel  Gould  of  Topsfield,  aged  21 
years. 

February  1st,  Eli  Chamberlain  of  Lebanon,  aged  21 
years. 

February  — . Samuel  Tuck,  seaman,  of . 

In  Calcutta,  Hezekiah  Phillips  of  Salem. 

In  the  Vineyard,  one  other  seaman,  name  unknown, — . 
making  eight  deaths  in  all  on  board  the  unfortunate  ship 
Gentoo  on  her  homeward  passage  from  Calcutta  to  Boston. 
Five  of  her  hands,  being  sick,  were  left  at  the  Vineyard, 
who  had  the  good  fortune  to  recover  their  health  in  some 
degree;  leaving  only  two  hands  able  to  do  duty  on  their 
arrival  in  the  Vineyard,  which  was  on  March  7,  1817. 

Here  she  stopped  till  the  10th,  and  then  attempted  to 
make  Boston;  but  owing  to  headwinds  she  was  obliged 
to  put  into  Newport,  not  being  able  to  weather  Cape  Cod. 

The  Gentoo  struck  three  times  on  South  Shoal,  and  in 
warping  up  Newport  Harbor,  she  grounded  at  the  north 
point  of  Fort  Willeet  at  high  water.  She  was  afterwards 
lightered,  got  off,  and  safely  anchored  in  Newport  Harbor. 

Here  she  lay  about  one  month,  waiting  for  a favorable 
wind.  She  arrived  in  Boston  on  April  14th,  and  on  the 
15th  hauled  into  India  Wharf,  where  she  discharged  her 
cargo  and  presently  after,  she  returned  to  Salem,  from 
whence  she  first  sailed.7 

The  property  of  Amos  Chamberlain  of  Lebanon,  Massa- 
chusetts [now  Maine]  written  at  Boston  February  28th, 
1818,  at  the  age  of  24  years. 

Amos  Chamberlain  & Co.  Born  March  3d,  1793. 
[The  “Co.”  was  his  twin  brother  Obadiah  Chamberlain 
(1793-1848)  of  Lebanon,  the  contributor’s  grandfather.} 

6 Joseph  Givings  was  probably  the  son  of  John  and  Lydia 
(Sugden)  Givings  of  Beverly,  Mass.  His  birth  was  not  recorded 
in  Beverly,  but  the  First  Parish  Church  records  there  show 
that  he  died  in  March,  1817,  aged  23  years.  As  his  assumed 
parents  were  married  at  Beverly,  Dec.  10,  1788,  his  age  of 
23  years  is  more  likely  to  be  his  correct  age  at  death. 

7 The  Independent  Chronicle , published  in  Boston,  Thursday* 
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An  Acrostic  on  the  Death  of  Eli  Chamberlain. 

Early  in  life  did  come  the  sting  of  death; 
Launched  in  eternity  this  mortal  breath; 

In  boistrous  billows,  and  the  foaming  deep, 

Cast  was  his  body,  there  to  lay  and  sleep. 
Humane  and  kind — generous  was  his  creed, 

A pleasant  life  with  all  his  friends  did  lead. 
Months  on  the  ocean  did  he  pass  away; 

Bound  for  the  Indies  to  America. 

Earnest  he  was  once  more  a friend  to  embrace ; 
Remembering  still  that  God  might  stop  his  race. 
Long  may  the  memory  of  this  pleasant  youth 
Attend  his  friends  with  virtue  and  with  truth. 
Influenced  was  his  name  with  Heaven  above. 
Never  forget  my  friends  that  yet  there’s  love. 


March  13,  1817,  under  Shipping  Intelligence,  Port  of  Boston, 
Wednesday,  March  12,  reads  as  follows:  “Ship  Gentoo , Northey, 
from  Calcutta  for  Salem,  arrived  at  Holmes’  Hole  7th  inst. 
Sailed  from  Sand  Heads,  Oct.  29.  She  has  buried  seven  of  her 
men  on  the  passage  and  six  more  are  sick.  Names  of  those 
who  have  died — Hezekiah  Phillips,  John  Morris,  Joshua  Gardner, 
Moses  Green,  Nath.  Gould,  G [sic]  Chamberlain  and  Samuel 
Tuck.  A vessel  which  had  arrived  at  Calcutta,  spoke  in  the 
Bay  of  Bengal,  ship  Sally  from  Calcutta  for  Boston,  all  hands 
sick,  and  under  close  reefed  topsails.”  The  Independent  Chron- 
icle of  Thursday,  April  17,  1817,  under  Tuesday,  April  15,  reads: 
“Arrived  ship  Gentoo , Northey,  from  Calcutta  via  Newport.” 


BETTY  LAMPS  OF  MANY  VARIETIES 


By  Edward  Allan  Rushford,  M.  D. 


Betty  Lamp — a small,  shallow,  antique,  metal  lamp, 
oval,  boat-shaped,  or  resembling  a half  pear  in  form, 
with  a slot  or  support  at  the  smaller  end  for  the  wick 
and  at  the  larger  end  an  arm,  to  which  is  generally  at- 
tached a spiked  hook  for  hanging.  The  body  of  the  lamp 
may  be  open  or  covered. 

For  fuel,  grease,  fats,  or  the  fish  oils  were  employed, 
and  moss,  peeled  rush,  or  bits  of  cloth  were  used  for  wicks. 
Lamps  of  this  type  were  utilized  for  many  centuries  by 
peoples  scattered  throughout  the  world,  and  their  produc- 
tion did  not  entirely  cease  until  well  into  the  nineteenth 
century. 

Many  names  have  been  given  to  this  type  of  lamp.  In 
the  early  days,  when  no  other  form  of  lamp  was  in  use, 
it  was  probably  without  distinguishing  title,  being  called 
simply  “the  lamp,”  With  the  advent  of  whale  oil,  fol- 
lowed by  its  many  varieties  of  special  lamps,  the  terms 
grease  or  fat  lamp  came  into  use,  to  distinguish  it  from 
those  which  burned  only  with  whale  oil.  In  some  sec- 
tions these  little  light-givers  were  known  as  toad  lamps, 
and  it  is  true  that  the  contour  of  a toad  is  found  in  some 
forms  of  Bettys.  Crusie  is  another  word  often  used  in 
speaking  of  these  lamps,  but  it  is  also  applied  to  other 
wick-channel  lamps  which  are  not  in  the  Betty  class. 

The  rather  unpleasant  prefix  “slut”  has  been  applied 
especially  to  those  of  more  simple  form,  because  of  their 
dirty  habits.  Capillary  attraction  caused  more  oil  to  rise 
to  the  top  of  the  wick  than  the  flame  could  consume,  and 
the  excess  dripped  on  whatever  might  happen  to  be  under 
the  lamp.  The  term  “slot  lamp”  was  derived  from  the 
slot-like  channel  in  which  the  wick  rested,  or  perhaps 
has  come  into  use  as  the  result  of  someone’s  desire  to  get 
away  from  the  preceding  coarse  title.  One  collector  has 
recently  added  a new  name  to  the  list  by  changing  Betty 
to  Betsy,  the  Southern  shortening  for  the  name  Elizabeth. 
If  this  is  to  be  followed  in  other  sections  we  shall  soon  be 
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Right— Simple  forms  of  Iron  Betty  lamps,  short  and  long 


Loft — Iron  Betty  lamp  with  one-piece  cover  and  shield-like  termination  of  arm. 

O.  M.  Riggs  collection. 
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finding  Beth  or  Lizzy  lamps  to  add  to  onr  collections. 

Much  has  been  written  of  late  about  Betty  lamps,  and 
there  has  been  considerable  discussion,  one  might  even  say 
controversy,  as  to  the  origin  of  this  title.  The  admirers 
of  the  Betty  seem  to  be  divided  into  three  parties,  the 
smallest  group  claiming  that  the  German  word  “besser,” 
meaning  better,  was  the  source. 

The  largest  group  favor  the  English  word  “better”  as 
the  origin  and  claim  that  it  came  into  use  with  the  inven- 
tion of  a separate  wick  support  set  in  the  slot.  If  this  is 
true,  then  we  must  eliminate  all  Bettys  which  do  not  have 
this  feature, — and  what  name  shall  we  give  to  them  ? 

The  remaining  party  is  of  the  opinion  that  the  French 
words  “petite  lampe”  were  responsible,  and  after  consid- 
erable reading  and  study  the  writer  casts  his  vote  with 
the  third  party  and  believes  that  the  term  was  brought 
to  this  country  from  Canada. 

The  French  Theory 

His  train  of  reasoning  is  as  follows:  The  use  of  the 
name  Betty  in  relation  to  lamps  is  decidedly  American, 
most  commonly  used  in  Hew  England  and  Hew  York,  and 
is  certainly  not  an  old  custom.  In  none  of  the  literature 
which  has  been  examined,  published  between  1750  and 
1875,  has  the  term  been  found.  The  French  used  these 
lamps  freely  in  the  old  country.  In  a profusely  illustrated 
French  book  on  old  furniture  and  household  arrangement 
there  is  not  a single  fireplace  shown  which  does  not  serve 
as  a resting  place  for  one  or  more  examples  of  this  type 
of  lamp. 

The  French  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  in  Horth 
America,  especially  in  that  section  which  is  now  Canada. 
Many  of  the  Bettys  now  to  be  found  in  this  country,  and 
particularly  in  Hew  England  and  Hew  York,  have  been 
imported  from  Canada.  Before  the  use  of  the  Betty 
lamp  was  entirely  discontinued,  many  lamps  of  larger  size 
were  common,  and  there  is  no  reason  why  these  lamps 
should  not  have  been  known  as  the  “little  lamp”  in  many 
households,  to  distinguish  them  from  their  larger  sisters. 
And  then,  it  is  not  a great  stretch  of  the  imagination  to 
picture  some  collector  or  dealer  from  the  United  States, 
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with  no  knowledge  of  the  French  language,  bargaining 
with  some  French  Canadian,  equally  weak  in  English,  for 
the  purchase  of  one  of  these  little  lamps.  “Ah,  oui,  oui, 
la  petite  lampe,”  is  the  rapidly  spoken  response  of  the 
owner,  when  he  finally  understands  what  is  wanted.  And 
to  our  countryman  it  sounds  exactly  like,  “Ar  we,  we,  lar 
Betty  lamp.”  And  there  you  have  it. 

The  Phoebe  Lamp 

And  then  there  is  the  term  Phoebe  lamp,  now  used  to 
distinguish  a combination  of  two  Bettys,  one  of  which 
hangs  from  a hook  attached  to  the  other.  The  purpose 
of  the  lower  one  was  to  catch  the  drippings  from  the  upper 
in  which  the  fuel  was  burned.  Double  Betty  seems  to  be 
a much  better  title,  since  the  lamp  is  distinctly  that.  The 
idea  that  the  name  Phoebe  was  derived  from  that  of  the 
sun  god,  Phoebus  Apollo,  calls  to  mind  the  remark  of  a 
gifted  Irish  orator,  who  once  stated  that  a mouse  always 
reminded  him  of  an  elephant  because  it  was  so  different. 

A complete  Betty  will  be  found  to  be  composed  of  eight 
parts:  the  body  of  the  lamp,  or  fuel  container,  an  arm, 
a hook,  generally  spiked,  a connecting  link  or  links,  unit- 
ing the  arm  and  hook,  the  wick-pick  and  its  attaching 
chain,  a wick  support,  and  a cover  and  lid.  The  most 
simple  form  of  Betty  has  but  two  parts,  the  lamp  body  and 
the  arm.  The  arm  pieces  present  a number  of  variations. 
There  are  two  distinct  types  in  length  and  shape:  one 
of  these  is  short  and  broad  and  generally  flaring  at  the 
top;  the  other  is  much  longer  and  narrow.  The  short 
form  may  have  a narrow  slot  cut  in  it,  in  which  case  it 
was  originally  the  smaller  or  upper  part  of  a double  Betty. 
This  type  as  a rule  has  less  of  a flare  than  those  without 
the  slot,  and  may  be  quite  narrow.  It  is  worthy  of  note 
that  in  practically  all  these  double  Bettys  the  upper  lamp 
can  be  readily  separated  from  its  companion,  making  it 
easier  to  clean  and  providing  the  family  with  an  extra 
lamp  in  case  of  need.  This  fact  also  accounts  for  the 
many  single  Bettys  now  found  which  give  evidence  of 
having  once  been  part  of  a double  Betty. 

Long  Arms  and  Hooks 

A few  of  the  long-armed  lamps  are  to  be  found,  which, 
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it  is  logical  to  believe,  were  originally  made  without  the 
hook  attachment.  The  arms  of  these  lamps  are  straight 
and  show  no  signs  of  ever  having  been  bent  or  curved. 
They  have  a wide  and  general  circular  termination,  with 
a hole  cut  in  the  center  for  hanging.  There  are  others  with 
the  arm  bent  backward  to  form  a handle,  but  it  is  always 
doubtful  if  this  was  its  original  position.  Short  arms 
bent  backward  are,  on  the  other  hand,  quite  logical,  as  this 
position  gives  a fine  grip  for  the  thumb  and  fingers. 
When  the  arm  is  bent  forward  or  curved  over  the  lamp 
one  may  be  sure  that  a hook  and  connecting  links  were 
originally  attached,  even  though  missing  when  acquired. 
Long-armed  lamps,  with  a sort  of  hook  attached  to  the 
inner  or  lamp  side  of  the  arm,  or  with  a hole  pierced  in 
the  lower  part  of  it,  where  a hook  was  originally  fixed, 
are  parts  of  double  Bettys. 

Many  attempts  at  crude  decoration  are  to  be  found  on 
the  arms  of  these  old  iron  lamps,  such  as  twists  and  turn- 
ings, widenings  and  narrowings,  and  even  fanciful  mark- 
ings. In  the  majority  of  these  lamps  the  arm  ends! 
abruptly  just  beyond  the  attachment  of  the  hook.  There 
are  some,  however,  in  which  this  portion  of  the  arm  has 
been  extended,  bent  upward  and  hammered  into  decorative 
forms,  often  resembling  a shield  or  arrowhead. 

In  a few  instances  lamps  are  to  be  seen  in  which  the 
arm,  after  bending  forward  over  the  lamp,  curves  upward 
in  the  form  of  a hook.  Perhaps  the  most  rare  of  all  these 
variations  is  a hinged  arm  on  a Betty  recently  acquired 
and  which  is  supposed  to  be  of  Italian  origin.  A short 
projection  rises  from  the  back  of  the  lamp ; the  lower  end 
of  the  arm  has  been  cut  to  fit  over  this  projection  and 
also  forms  part  of  a hinge  attached  to  the  lamp  below  the 
short  piece.  Both  pieces  are  pierced  by  a threaded  open- 
ing and  held  together  by  a screw.  The  removal  of  this 
screw  permits  the  arm  to  drop  downward  and  backward, 
forming  a handle  and  allowing  the  lamp  to  be  used  as  a 
torch. 

Suspending  the  Lamp 

The  connection  between  the  arm  and  the  hook  also  has 
its  variations.  The  most  simple  form  is  made  from  a 
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piece  of  stout  wire  bent  into  a loop  at  one  end.  The 
other  end  passes  through  the  hole  in  the  arm  and  is  flat- 
tened underneath  to  keep  it  in  place.  Perhaps  more 
common  is  the  double  loop  connection,  one  loop  above  the 
arm  and  the  other  below.  The  under  loop  is  for  the 
attachment  of  the  wick-pick,  and  its  presence  is  almost 
positive  evidence  that  one  of  these  accessories  was  origin- 
ally a part  of  the  lamp.  Rarely  this  connection  will  be 
found  with  one  or  more  additional  links.  Some  Bettys 
possess  a connection  made  from  much  stouter  stock  than 
wire,  and  the  part  under  the  arm  is  often  finished  in 
some  more  elaborate  form,  such  as  a knob,  cone,  or  an 
acorn  in  its  shell. 

The  wick-pick  is  almost  always  a stiff  piece  of  wire 
with  a loop  at  one  end.  To  this  is  attached  a varying 
number  of  looped  pieces  of  wire  forming  a chain  of  suf- 
ficient length  to  permit  the  necessary  attention  to  the 
wick  without  detaching  the  wick-pick.  The  last  loop  of 
the  chain  is  attached  to  the  under  loop  of  the  connection. 

The  hook  piece  varies  from  three  to  eight  inches  in 
length,  with  the  majority  about  six  inches.  Nearly  all 
terminate  in  a spike  which  could  be  inserted  into  a 
crevice  or  driven  into  a beam.  Rough  attempts  at  em- 
bellishment, such  as  twists  or  knobs,  are  to  be  found  on 
some  of  the  hook  stocks,  especially  those  of  European 
origin. 

Probably  the  first  step  in  the  improvement  of  the  Betty 
lamp  was  the  invention  of  the  separate  wick  support. 
This  was  an  angular  strip  of  iron,  attached  to  the  bottom 
of  the  clamp:  the  free  end  was  curved  and  extended  for- 
ward and  upward,  terminating  slightly  above  the  border 
of  the  nose  of  the  lamp.  This  arrangement  provided  a 
space  between  the  wick  and  the  lamp’s  edge,  so  that  any 
excess  of  fuel  drawn  into  the  wick  would  flow  back  into 
the  lamp  instead  of  outside  of  it. 

Changes  in  Form 

Following  the  advent  of  the  covered  Betty,  changes  in 
the  form  of  the  lamp  took  place.  The  wick  end  lost  its 
prow-like  appearance  and  became  less  pointed,  the  sides 
lost  their  flare  and  arose  at  right  angles  from  a flattened 


Left— Iron  Betty  lamp  arranged  for  use  as  torch. 

Right— Boat-shaped  iron  Betly  lamp,  depressed  cover,  hinged  lid  and  hinged  arm. 

Rushford  collection. 


Right — Boat-shaped  Tin  Betty  lamp,  depressed  ccver  and  hinged  lid. 
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bottom  made  the  same  size  and  shape  as  the  top  of  the 
lamp,  while  the  indentation  which  marked  the  imaginary 
separation  of  the  reservoir  from  the  wick  end  was  made 
more  pronounced.  The  entire  lamp  gave  evidence  of 
more  care  and  greater  skill  on  the  part  of  the  workmen. 

As  time  went  on,  stands  for  Bettys  were  devised,  at 
first  probably  nothing  but  a block  of  wood  on  which  the 
lamp  rested.  Later,  these  blocks  were  turned  and  pol- 
ished and  improved  in  appearance.  Several  crude  early 
examples  of  Betty  lamp-stands  are  still  in  existence,  which 
consist  of  a wooden  base  in  which  is  inserted  a post, 
generally  at  an  angle.  The  spike  was  stuck  into  the  post, 
and  the  lamp  suspended  in  this  manner.  Another  type 
of  standard  was  made  up  of  an  iron  base,  either  flat  or 
footed,  from  the  center  of  which  projected  an  iron  rod, 
curved  over  at  the  top  and  ending  in  a hook,  into  which 
fitted  the  hook  of  the  Betty.  Tall  stands  were  used  to 
set  on  the  floor,  and  table  stands  so  arranged  that  the  lamp, 
or  in  rare  cases  two  lamps  attached  back  to  back,  would 
slide  up  and  down  on  a standard,  and  could  be  held  sta- 
tionary at  any  desired  height  by  means  of  a spring.  And 
perhaps  the  most  difficult  to  find  today  is  a specimen  of 
the  wooden  stand  with  a screw  standard,  on  which  fits  a 
double-slotted  arm  to  hold  two  Bettys. 

It  is  believed  that  the  term  Betty  should  be  limited  to 
lamps  of  some  metal,  and  that  double  Betty  should  be 
substituted  for  the  title  Phoebe.  Of  the  metals  employed 
in  the  construction  of  these  lamps,  iron  was  the  most  com- 
mon, with  tin  a close  second.  Brass  was  rare,  and  copper 
very  rare;  to  the  writer’s  knowledge  there  have  been  no 
true  Bettys  of  pewter  yet  reported. 

Tin  Bettys 

Hext  to  iron,  tin  was  the  metal  most  commonly  em- 
ployed for  the  production  of  Betty  lamps,  but  its  use  for 
this  purpose  was  late  in  Betty  lamp  history,  probably 
centuries  after  the  first  iron  lamp  of  this  type  made  its 
appearance.  In  this  country,  the  production  of  house- 
hold articles  from  tin  as  an  industry  was  not  begun  until 
nearly  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century.  And  it  was 
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not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  sheet  tin  was  imported 
In  quantities  and  the  trade  was  really  established. 

The  characteristics  of  the  tin  Betty  offer  additional 
evidence  that  they  were  the  product  of  a later  period  than 
their  iron  sisters.  The  open  type  without  cover  or  lid 
•are  practically  never  to  be  found;  all  tin  Bettys  are  pro- 
vided with  a separate  wick  support  and  the  boat-shaped 
type  with  pointed  nose,  sloping  sides,  and  the  bottom 
smaller  than  the  top,  are  very  rare  and  always  covered. 
In  general,  these  lamps  are  very  nearly  oval  in  form, 
straight-sided,  'with  the  round  wick  end  but  slightly 
smaller  than  the  arm  end.  The  indentation  of  the  sides 
so  sharply  marked  in  iron  Bettys,  is  rarely  to  be  found 
in  those  of  tin,  and  when  present  is  seldom  more  than  a 
suggestion. 

The  average  Betty  is  composed  of  nine  parts.  The  flat 
bottom  is  cut  the  same  shape  and  a little  larger  than 
the  contour  of  the  lamp;  it  is  soldered  to  the  side  piece 
and  the  edge  turned  up  against  it.  This  is  not  true  with 
the  so-called  Ipswich  Bettys:  their  bottoms  are  left  flat 
and  may  project  as  much  as  a quarter  of  an  inch  beyond 
the  sides.  The  side  is  made  of  one  piece  of  tin,  bent  to 
desired  shape  and  soldered  together  at  the  back,  this  junc- 
tion being  later  hidden  when  the  arm  is  attached. 

The  two  pieces  which  make  up  the  cover  and  lid  are 
cut  slightly  larger  than  the  lamp,  and  of  sufficient  extra 
length  to  allow  for  the  under  turning  which  is  necessary 
in  the  formation  of  the  hinge.  The  back  piece,  or  cover, 
which  is  to  be  stationary,  is  bent  at  the  edge  to  fit  snugly 
over  the  reservoir,  and  soldered  on;  the  edge  of  the  lid 
may  be  bent  or  left  flat.  A small  thumb-and-finger  piece, 
to  aid  in  lifting  the  lid,  was  produced  by  making  two  cuts 
in  the  nose  of  the  lid  and  rolling  back  the  piece  thus  freed. 
The  space  thus  created  allowed  for  the  protrusion  of  the 
wick  and  its  support,  and  for  its  tending.  Tin  Bettys 
with  covers  set  below  the  edge  of  the  lamp  are  to  be  found, 
but  are  very  rare.  They  are  generally  boat-shaped  and 
the  slot  in  the  cover  is  protected  by  a hinged  lid.  In 
another  type,  equally  rare,  there  is  a stationary  cover  over 
the  entire  reservoir,  except  for  a small  part  at  the  wick 
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end.  I^ear  the  center  of  the  cover  is  a small  circular 
opening  for  filling,  with  a pivoted  lid. 

A little  tin  Betty  from  France  presents  a number  of 
unusual  features,  aside  from  the  fact  that  the  dealer 
from  whom  it  was  purchased  insisted  that  it  was  a miner’s 
lamp,  which  is  quite  probable.  It  is  nearly  heart-shaped 
and  has  an  exceptionally  wide  arm.  The  cover  is  de- 
pressed and  has  an  extra  large  lid,  which  is  free  and  was 
apparently  held  in  place  by  the  thick,  sticky  fuel  which 
still  coats  the  edges.  A small  circular  opening  near  the 
back  of  the  lid  must  have  been  for  ventilation,  while  pierc- 
ing the  nose  end  is  a true  wick  tube  about  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length  and  attached  to  the  lid  at  about  its 
center. 

The  arm  of  the  tin  Betty  is  wide,  flat  and  tapering; 
short-flaring  arms  are  practically  never  found,  and  arms 
bending  backward  to  form  a handle  are  exceedingly  rare. 
Ridges  pressed  into  the  arm-piece  are  often  present,  and 
appear  to  be  the  only  form  of  decoration  attempted.  The 
connection  between  the  arm,  hook  and  wick-pick  is  gener- 
ally a double  loop  of  wire,  though  in  rare  instances  the 
last  loop  of  the  wick-pick  chain  may  be  above  the  arm, 
with  the  hook  attached  directly  to  it.  In  another  unusual 
variation  the  lower  end  of  the  hook  loops  directly  into 
the  arm. 

The  hook  is  made  of  a medium-weight  wire,  and  in 
many  cases  the  wire  is  bent  backward  sharply  before  the 
flare  of  the  hook  begins,  forming  a point  which  was 
evidently  intended  to  serve  the  same  purpose  as  the  spike 
on  the  hook  of  an  iron  Betty.  Wick-picks  are  similar  to 
those  found  on  Bettys  made  of  other  metals.  The  wick 
support  is  made  of  a flat,  or  slightly  curved  strip  of  tin 
soldered  to  the  bottom  of  the  lamp  and  bent  at  the  proper 
angle  to  bring  the  wick  just  above  the  edge  of  the  lamp. 
It  is  cut  in  such  a way  that  the  upper  end  may  be  bent 
into  a nearly  complete  ring,  through  which  the  wick 
protrudes. 

Ipswich  Bettys 

Stands  for  tin  Bettys  are  of  three  principal  types:  a 
turned  wooden  block,  generally  of  maple,  a tin-  standard 
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attached  to  the  bottom  of  the  lamp,  and  a tin  stand  with 
a tray  top,  from  which  the  lamp  could  be  removed  if  its 
owner  desired.  The  base  of  the  attached  stand  was  either 
saucer-like  or  cone-shaped  and  filled  with  sand.  A tin 
handle,  more  or  less  graceful  in  lines,  was  usually  added. 
The  tray-top  stand  one  might  term  tailor-made,  as  in  near- 
ly all  of  these  the  tray  appears  to  have  been  made  to  fit  the 
lamp  which  belongs  to  it.  This  combination  of  tray  and 
lamp  has  received  the  title  of  Ipswich  Betty,  and  is  sup- 
posed to  have  been  originated  by  a tinsmith  who  made 
them  in  Ipswich,  Mass.  Three  examples  which  the  writer 
has  been  fortunate  enough  to  acquire,  were  all  obtained 
in  this  town.  But  these  lamps  were  also  made  in  other 
parts  of  the  country,  especially  in  Pennsylvania,  though 
it  is  possible  they  they  were  but  copies  of  those  produced 
by  the  Ipswich  maker. 

These  stands  are  made  up  of  a base,  standard,  tray  and 
handle.  The  base  may  be  oblong  or  round,  with  the  edge 
ending  in  a saucer-like  flare,  or  turned  sharply  at  right 
angles  to  the  bottom,  and  may  be  finished  either  plain,  or 
ridged,  or  pie-crusted.  It  is  said  that  these  bases  were 
filled  with  sand  for  stability.  The  standard  is  formed 
by  a tube  of  tin,  extending  from  the  base  to  the  lamp, 
though  with  some  of  these  lamps  the  tube  is  shorter  and 
arises  from  a tin  cone  soldered  to  the  base  and  filled  with 
sand.  Ridges  running  in  various  directions  are  often 
employed  for  decorations  on  the  standards.  The  tray  or 
lamp  rest  is  made  slightly  larger  than  the  lamp  and  with 
similar  outline.  The  border  is  high,  so  that  the  lamp 
fits  snugly  into  it  and  is  not  easily  displaced.  There  is 
another  type,  however,  in  which  the  border  is  pie-crusted 
and  flaring,  so  that  its  lamp  merely  rests  upon  it.  Handles 
appear  on  practically  all  of  these  lamps,  soldered  to  the 
standard  and  lamp  tray,  while  some  have  an  additional 
support  of  tin  attached  to  the  under  side  of  the  tray  and 
the  standard  in  front. 

The  lamps  of  these  Ipswich  Bettys  rarely  present  any 
variations  of  interest,  but  there  is  one  lamp  in  the  writer’s 
collection  which  does  possess  a rather  uncommon  feature. 
A circular  cut  has  been  made  in  the  nose  of  the  lamp, 


Left — Tin  Betty  lamp  with  attached  stand. 


Left— Tin  Betty  lamp  with  two  wicks. 
Right — "Ipswich"  Betty  lamp. 
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and  the  wick  support  and  the  wick  project  through  this 
opening  and  beyond  the  edge.  To  prevent  the  dripping 
of  excess  oil  outside  the  lamp,  a lip  of  tin  has  been 
attached  to  the  nose  under  the  wick  support,  which  would 
convey  any  surplus  back  into  the  reservoir. 

One  Unique  Specimen 

Another  lamp  recently  examined,  appears  to  be  unique. 
It  is  unusually  large,  measuring  five  and  one-half  inches 
in  length  and  four  and  one-half  inches  at  its  widest  part, 
but  is  low  for  its  size,  being  but  one  and  three-eighths 
inches  in  height.  The  lid  is  nearly  twice  as  large  as  the 
cover,  and  the  nose  end  is  cut  in  a half  moon.  Projecting 
from  beneath  the  lid,  like  the  guns  from  the  turret  of  a 
battleship,  are  two  large  wick  tubes,  their  upper  ends 
resting  on  and  protruding  slightly  beyond  the  nose  of  the 
lamp.  These  tubes  are  nearly  four  inches  in  length,  and 
were  made  from  rectangular  pieces  of  tin  rounded  into 
shape,  with  one  side  lapping  over  the  other  and  the  upper 
ends  cut  on  a bias.  They  still  contain  their  wicks,  black- 
ened at  the  end  from  former  use,  and  the  reservoir  is 
partly  filled  with  the  reserve  supply  of  ill-smelling  whale 
oil.  This  lamp  is  without  the  usual  arm  and  wick-pick, 
and  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  they  were  ever  pres- 
ent; but  there  is  a small  finger-grip  of  tin  attached  to  the 
lid.  As  a rule,  tin  Betty  lamps  without  arms  are  found  only 
with  attached  stands,  but  this  one  appears  to  have  been 
originally  as  it  is  today.  That  it  was  not  an  especially 
clean  lamp  is  shown  by  a thick  coat  of  grease  and  dirt 
all  over  its  nose. 

The  use  of  the  Betty  lamp  probably  covered  a longer 
period  of  time  than  any  other  form  of  lighting  device 
except  candles.  This  method  of  illumination  was  still  in 
vogue  in  regions  remote  from  civilization  as  late  as  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Today  Betty  lamps 
have  taken  an  important  place  in  all  collections  of  early 
lighting  and  are  rapidly  becoming  difficult  to  find;  but  as 
far  as  can  be  learned,  the  more  elaborate  iron  Bettys  and 
those  of  tin  have  escaped  the  deft  hand  of  the  reproducer. 
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REVOLUTIONARY  LANTERN  FOLDED. 

Soldiers  need  light.  In  the  World  War,  among  other 
devices  provided  by  the  Quartermaster’s  Department  of 
the  United  States  Army,  was  a folding  tin  lantern,  for 
candle  burning.  Hardly  an  evidence  of  modern  progress, 
since  folding  tin  lanterns  for  candle  burning  were  in  use 
during  the  Revolution. 

One  of  these,  which  saw  its  service  in  the  army  of  Corn- 
wallis, has  found  a resting  place  in  the  collection  of  early 
lighting  displayed  in  the  Essex  Institute  at  Salem,  Mass. 
This  lantern  is  similar  in  many  ways  to  the  folding  army 
lantern  of  today.  It  does  not,  however,  fold  as  compactly 
as  does  the  present-day  model,  because  of  a large  station- 
ary handle,  and  a long  candle  socket. 

Its  construction  is  peculiar.  The  front  and  sides  have 
tall  arched  windows,  scalloped  and  pierced  at  top  and  bot- 
tom, while  the  back  is  solid  and  supports  the  handle.  The 
four  pieces  are  hinged  together  at  the  sides.  Attached 
to  the  back  by  hinges,  are  two  top  pieces  and  a bottom 
piece,  to  which  is  soldered  the  candle  socket.  The  lower 
top  piece  is  pierced  with  an  intricate  design  of  squares, 
crosses,  diamonds  and  ovals;  the  upper  top-piece  is  un- 
decorated and  was  possibly  intended  to  mask  the  light 
passed  through  the  openings  in  the  lower  cover. 

Today  a lantern  in  the  condition  of  this  one  would  have 
been  turned  in  to  the  Q.  M.,  and  another  issued,  but  ap- 
parently quartermasters  were  not  as  generous  in  those 
days,  or  supplies  were  less  plentiful.  One  side  still  re- 
tains the  original  mica  covering,  while  from  the  other 
side  it  has  completely  disappeared.  The  lower  part  of 
the  front  window  contains  a badly  damaged  piece  of  so- 
called  isinglass,  but  the  upper  part  is  covered  by  a circular 
piece  of  coarse,  loosely-woven  cloth,  held  in  place  by 
stitches  passed  through  the  holes  in  the  scalloped  edge. 

Small  lips  of  tin  protrude  from  the  center  of  the  lower 
top  and  bottom  sections  and  also  from  the  free  side  of  the 
back;  each  of  these  lips  is  pierced  with  a single  small 
opening.  When  the  lantern  is  to  be  set  up  for  use,  the 
top  and  bottom  lips  fit  into  slots  cut  in  the  front,  and  the 
side  lip  into  a similar  slot  in  the  side  piece.  They  are 
held  securely  in  place  by  hooks  which  drop  into  the  holes 
in  the  lips,  and  the  lantern  is  then  as  solid  as  any  other. 
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( Continued  from  Volume  LXVI , page  224) 


at  a meeting  of  the  Select  men  23.10.84 
mr  Hathom  mr  S Gardner  Senr  Capt  Higginson  S Gard- 
ner Junr 

mr  Chamberlin  is  abated  his  Rate  to  40s  mony  for  which 
he  hath  ginen  his  bill  to  pay  at  his  next  Returne  to  New 
England:  amongst  ye  payes  for  84 

at  a meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  30-10—84 
mr  Hath11  S Gardner  S C Price  0 Higginson  S Gardner  J 
The  Select  men  of  Salem  have  agred  y*  the  High  way 
ordered  by  the  County  Court  to  be  laid  out  at  wills  Hill 
leading  to  Andiuor  shall  goe  ouer  Jn°  Gingells  medow 
wher  the  bridge  is  now  set  & that  what  damage  is  done 
to  his  Sd  medow  by  the  Caseway  shall  be  made  good  to 
him  by  the  towne  acording  as  the  law  prouides  in  y*  case 
[35]  Jn°  Gloid  is  abated  what  of  his  Rates  is  vnpaid 
for  ye  yeare  83  & 84. 

agread  to  meet  9th  Jan  next  to  Recon  wth  all  y®  Constr 
that  are  in  the  Townes  debt  & Recon  about  Mr  Noyes  Sub- 
scription. 


at  a meeting  of  y®  Select  men  y®  12-11-84  Seueral 

Psons 

abated 

in  Constr  Lamberts  list 

mony 

ministr 

mony 

pay 

mony 

0-1-8 

J n°  Glouer 

0-4-6 

0-1-6 

0-6-8 

0-0-6 

Sam  Ropes 

0-6-0 

0-2-0 

Morgan  Joans 

0-6-0 

2 

Wm  Tilley 

0-6-0 

0-2-0 

0-8-0 

0-1-0 

2 

Jo  Gatchel 

0-6-0 

8-0 

0-1 

Jos  Read 

0-3 

0-1-8 

6-8 

0-0-10 

2 

Rich  Croad  Junr 

0-6-0 

0-2-0 

-8- 

0-1 

2-0 

Wm  flint 

0-6-0 

-2- 

-8- 

0-1 

2- 

Tho  Stone 

0-6 

13-8 

Jn°  Guppev 

-0- 

0-1-8 

-6-8 

0-0-10 

1-1-8 

Rich  Mebor 

-0- 

0-1-8 

6-8 

0-10 

13-10 

Jn°  Parker 

-0- 

0-1-8 

-6-8 

0-10 

2-09-2 
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7-6-10  Pet  Joy 

-2- 

8- 

1-0 

0-16-0  Jn°  Collya  r 

-2- 

8- 

1-0 

Ed  Bishope 

-2- 

8 

1- 

Dan  Caton 

-2- 

8 

1-0 

Jn°  Manson  & nat  Sharp 

— 

— 

2 

2-9-6  1-1-8  4-17-4  13-10 

2-  9-6 


7-06-10 

Recd  of  Jn°  Green  Jn°  Leach  & Comp  20u  in  mony  for 
ye  Rent  of  land  on  Royal  Syde  for  ye  year  84  According 
to  leace  bareing  date  ye  29-11-77 

Recd  of  Geo  Jacobs  & the  Rest  of  y*  Comp  who  hired 
44  Acors  land  on  Royal  Syde  ye  some  of  5s  6d  for  ye  Rent 
thereof  for  ye  year  84  according  to  leace  bareing  date 
29-11-78 


Recd  of  Jn°  Tomkins  2s 

9d  mony  in  p*  of  L1  feltons 

leace 

Abatements  to  Const1  Horne 

Jn°  Bly 

0—5—0 

Is  Stearns 

—5—0 

R Rowland 

—1—0 

peach  & dennes 

1—6 

Briant  Dorathy 

5—0 

Wm  Godsoe 

3—0 

Charles  driuer 

6—0 

Wm  Poor 

7—6 

K Pitman  Junr 

11—0 

2—05—0 

[36]  Abated  to  Const  Haynes  Jnth  Knights  0 — 1 — 0 

Tho  Haynes  0 — 14 — 0 
Eleck  Osburne  0 — 12 — 6 
Tho  Clark  0—13—6 
Jn°  Browne  0 — 01 — 0 
Shubel  Sterns  0 — 01 — 0 
Clem  Rumrel  0 — 01 — 0 
Jn°  Gloid  0—05—0 
Wm  Silsby  0 — 01 — 6 
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Wid  Pope 

0—01—0 

Jn°  Keany 

0—01—0 

Lot  Kellom 

0—01—0 

Sam  , Jentman 

0—01—0 

fra  Geford 

0—01—0 

Jer  Watts 

0—  5—6 

Rich  Tree 

0—12—0 

Josh  Meshry 

0—04—6 

Is  Meacham 

0—11—0 

4—08—0 

Jos  forster  is  abated  his  Kates  in  84 
Jos  Southrick  is  abated  his  Rates  in  84 
Rich  More  Junr  is  abated  5s  in  pay  in  84 
L1  pickering  to  haue  a note  to  mr  Hardey  for  what  is 
due  to  him  after  Cap1  Prices  money  is  taken  out 
14-11  Recd  of  Jn°  Cromwell  2/9d  money 
At  a meeting  of  ye  Select  men  19-11-84  Psent  all  but 
Mr  porter 

Rech  of  Jer  Rogers  in  money  0 — 06 — 0 

Sam11  Gardner  Senr  to  pay  money  0 — 12 — 0 

Sam11  Gardner  Junr  to  pay  1 — 00 — 0 


1—18—0 

Seated  in  the  Second  Seat  below  of  ye  mens  viz  Mr 
Lindol  mr  King  mr  Jn°  Grafton  mr  Ketchim  Sam11  Gard- 
ner Junr 

Seated  in  ye  first  peiw  of  ye  womens  L1  Tho  Putnams 
wife 

Seated  in  the  2d  peiw  of  ye  womens  Mrs  King 

[37]  19-11-84  debts  due  from  ye  towne 

mr  S Gardner  Senr  6 — 14 — 4 

J Hathorn  5 — 7 — 6 


m 

Cap1  Price 
L1  Pickring 
Sam:  Gardner  Junr 
C Browne 
Tho  Green 
Dan  Southerick 
Joshua  Buffom 


5-14-10 

5— 15—9 
30—  7-10 
10—  4—0 

4—10—0 

9—17—0 

6— 16—0 
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Isaac  Cook  6 — 01 — 6 


91—08—9 

mr  Gedny  Senr 


Serg  fuller  20 — 00 — 0 

Josh  Phepen  Senr  H W 1 — 10 — 0 


12—11 

Recd  Jn°  Tomkins 

2—1 

14—11 

Recd  Jn°  Cromwel 

2—! 

23—11 

Recd  of  Wm  osburne  mony 

5 — < 

24—11 

Recd  of  S Ebron  Senr  mony 

3— 

24—11 

Recd  of  Jn0  felton  Junr 

2—! 

28—11 

of  St  Small 

2—! 

29—11 

of  Is  Cook  for  3 men 

8— 

30—11 

of  fra:  Nurse 

2—! 

of  Jn°  Bullock 

2—! 

31—11 

of  nat  felton 

2—! 

1—15—9 

due  to  ye  towne 


Cap*  Higginson 

1—17—0 

Henry  Skerry 

10—00—0 

Tbo  flint 

1—04—0 

Jn°  Horne 

10—00—0 

Jn°  Leacb 

8—07—0 

Jnth  Auger 

@ 

10—00—0 

mr  Hirst 

@ 

10—00—0 

Lambert 

@ 

7—00—0 

mr  English 

@ 

10—00—0 

Phelps 

@ 

7—00—0 

Pope 

@ 

5—00—0 

Heyword 

@ 

3—00—0 

83—08 

Cap*  Geo  Corwin 
Jn°  Tomkins 

1 

6—12—10 

St  Smal 

1 

Wm  osburne 

2 

Is  Cook 

2 

Jn°  Bullock 

1 

Jn°  Cromwel 

1 
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Ant  Buxton  1 

S Ebron  S 1 

fra  Nurse  1 

Jn°  felton  1 

Nat  felton  1 


At  a meeting  of  ye  Select  men  26-11-84  being  al  prsnt 
but  mr  porter 

giuen  a note  to  Sam11  putnam  for  19s  pay  for  bis  part 
of  ye  fence  on  buring  point  on  Constr  English 

Jn°  maskol  Senr  is  abated  10s  pay  of  his  Rates  to  Ph 
English 

Rich  pritherch  is  abated  3s  of  his  Rates  to  Jn°  Horne 
palfre  is  abated  5s  mony  & 4s  pay  of  his  Rates  to  Ph 
English 

M @ wood  & @ Battins  rec 
Jnth  Pickring  Dr  to  Jn°  Horne  9/2d 

at  a meeting  of  tye  Select  men  2.12.84  mr  Hathorne 
1}  Pickring  S Gardner  J Jn°  milk  Cr  <j$  being  whiper 
for  ye  year  84  he  is  Dr  for  a bill  Charged  on  Const1  Lam- 
bert for  20s  pay 

Wat  Skiner  Cr  to  a bill  on  Const1  Auger  for  40s  pay 
mr  Dan11  King  Cr  ^ Expences  of  ye  Select  men  at  his 
house  March  82/83  10s  9d 

mr  King  Dr  pd  him  by  Constr  Auger  in  pay  10s  9d 
S Gardner  Junr  Dr  12d  mony  of  Jnth  Auger  pd  N Lander 
for  Jn°  Horns  Attach 

[38]  Acc°  of  work  on  ye  high  wayes  Is  Cook  ouerseer 


Geo  Jacobs  2 dayes 

0.04.0 

Nat  felton  Junr  & team  1 day 

—04 

Jn°  Small  2 oxen  & horse  1 day 

—04.6 

Leiut  felton  2 dayes 

—04.0 

Sam  Marsh  1 day 

—02.0 

Cr  forster  1 day 

—02.0 

Josiah  Southerick  2 dayes 

—04.0 

Isaac  Read  2 dayes 

—04.0 

L*  Smal  1%  day 

—03.0 

Jn°  forster  Senr  1 day 

—2.0 

Jacob  Read  1 day 

02.0 

Sam  forster  1 day 

02.0 

Sam  Nurse  1 day 

02.0 
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Tho  Preston  1 day  02.0 

fra  Nurse  3 dayes  06.0 

Anth  Buxtone  1 day  & 4 oxen  & horse  1 day  07 . 0 
Jn°  forster  Junr  1 day  02.0 

Jn°  Burton  1 day  02 

Jn°  Stacey  1 day  02 

Sam  Stacy  3 dayes  06 

Jn°  King  3 dayes  06 

Bob  Greene  2 dayes  04 

Sam.  Gaskin  5 dayes  10 

Wm  osburn  4%  dayes  09 

& 4 oxen  1 day  05 

Joseph  Boice  5 dayes  10 

Isaac  Cook  5 dayes  10 

& 4 oxen  & horse  1 day  05 


6-01-6 

Paid  by  Constr  Is  Cook  ln6s  & Constr  Jn°  Trask  ye  Best 
[39]  at  a meeting  of  ye  Select  men  ye  2.12.84 
Samuel  Shattuck  Junr  petitioning  to  be  an  Inholder  it  is 
granted  him  prouided  ye  County  Court  approue  of  him 
Joana  Battine  Cr  40s  in  pay  for  tending  Bichard  Meber 
& wife  is  pd  her  by  Constr  English 

laid  out  to  mr  Jn°  Hathorne  about  one  pole  of  ground 
lying  betwen  the  land  of  Jn°  Marston  which  was  for- 
merly Henery  Wests  & the  land  of  Cap*  Geo  Corwin  which 
was  formerly  Tho  Tucks,  to  Bange  with  the  Street  from 
ye  Southest  Corner  of  Jn°  marstons  Land  vnto  ye  northest 
Corner  of  Capt  G Corwins  land  where  Thomas  Tucks 
shop  Stood 

mr  Barthol  is  abated  4s  pay  of  his  Bates  to  Jn°  Horne 


a list 

of  abatements  to 

Cr  Phelps 

0— 

Math  Price 

0-1- 

8— 

6 

8-0-10 

2— 

Jn°  Yeary 

6-2 

8 

1 

2— 

Nat  Yearen 

6-0 

0 

0 

1-8 

Nate  Pease 

4-6- 

0 

0— 

Ed  Yeary 

0- 

2 

8- 

1 

0— 

Pet  Henderson 

8- 

2- 

8- 

1 

0— 

Jn°  Smith 

0- 

1.8 

6.8- 

- 0-10 

0— 

Glo  Bobin 

0- 

2- 

8- 

1 
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H Higginson 

0- 

0- 

0- 

5 

0 — Jn°  Edwards 

0- 

2- 

8- 

1 

0 — J a Cox 

0- 

1-8- 

6-8 

-0-10 

2 — Cr  Phelps 

6- 

2- 

8 

-1 

2 — Jn°  Best 

4-6 

1-8 

6-8 

0-10 

9.8 

1-15-0 

18.8  3- 

14.8 

14-  4 

18.8 

3.14.8 

14.4 

2-2-8  mony 

5.09.8  pay 

Jno  Best  0 — 10 

Jos  Gatchel 

09s— 0 

Hat  Peas  0 — 13- 

-6  Wm  Marston 

01—0 

Wm  Smith  0 — 9- 

-6  Hat  Vearen 

15—0 

Jn°  Smith 
Ja.  Cox 
Math  Price 
Isaac  Taylor 


0—11—0 
0—  6—0 
0—  6—0 
0—  6—0 

3—02—0 


1—05—0 
3—  2—0 

4:  07.  0 


[40]  At  a meeting  of  the  Select  men  12.12. 84 
Sam  woodwel  abated  6s  of  his  Rates  to  Constr  Jn°  Horne 
mr  Hathorne  Dr  611  in  pay  of  Constr  Jn°  Horne 
Jn°  Horne  Cr  511  paid  mr  Hathorne  l.s.d 

Pd  mr  Epes  for  keeping  Scool  to  ye  10.12.84  mony  12 . 0 :6 
to  money  lent  mr  Epes  10.0.0 

at  a meeting  of  ye  Select  men  23-12-84 
mr  Edw  Mould  is  allowed  40s  pay  for  his  Cure  of  Jn°  Gloid 
pd  by  Const  Powlen 

Abr  walcot  is  abated  13s  of  his  Rates  to  Jos  Pope  & is 
abated  fiue  shillings  of  his  Rates  to  Const  Rea 
Wm  Beans  is  abated  11s  of  his  Rates  to  Const  dounton 
Henry  wilkins  is  abated  5s  of  his  Rates  to  Constr  Rea 
Psons  abated  their  Rates  to  mr  Hirst 


mony  pay 

7-6  Capt  Jn°  Corwin  1.  0.0 

2 Tho  Cromwel  0-  6 

5.9  Jn°  Lambert  Const1  0.16.0 

4.2  Hat  Pickman  Junr  0.11.8 
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Nat  Pitman  S 

0.  3.6 

10.0 

Wm  Hirst  Const1 

1.  5 

4.2 

Eleck  frizel 

0.11.2 

4.2 

Briant  dorathy 

0.11.2 

5. 

Ch:  driuer 

0.14.0 

3.9 

Wra  Godsoe 

0.10.0 

5 

Tho  frey 

0.14.0 

3.6 

Rowlands  land 

0.04.0 

4.6 

Sam  wakefield 

0.12.0 

5 

Wm  Poore 

0.14.0 

2.3 

Ed  winter 

0.06.4 

3:6.9 

8-18-10 

3.  6.9 


12.05.7 

Psons  abated  their  Rates  to  Constr  Nat  Howard 


mony 

pay 

5-  pet  yearn 

0.14 

4 . 2 Ben  woodroe 

0.  9.8 

5-  Sam  Veary  J" 

0.14.0 

Ben  fuller 

0.  6 

2.6  Ja  marsh 

0.  6.8 

Jn°  Gloyd 

0.14.0 

3 fra  nurse 

0.18.0 

1 . 8 Eleck  Ranals 

0.04.6 

1.1.4  Nat  Howard 

4.06.10 

7-6 

1.  2.  0 

1.8.10 

5.  8.10 

[41]  mr  Hirst  Dr  to  ye  towne 

Cr. 

mony  pay 

pay 

3-  6.  0 4.03.  6 

0.15.  0 

1-  7-  1 

2.  2.  4 30.  9.  4 

12 

9.14.  6 

1.18.10  

5 

2.  0.  6 

34.12.10 

5 

1.12.  0 

7.07.  2 32.12.  4 

6 

2.  6.  0 

5.  9.  9 

3.  6.  9 

3.  3.  0 
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2.  0.  6 1.14.  5 

1.17.  5 5.09.  9 6 

14 

16 

8.18.10 


32.12.  4 

Nath  Howard  Dr  to  ye  towne  Cr 


mony 

pay  4 . 5 

mony  pay  21.  0.  6 

2.  6.  2 

22.  9. 

4 

wolues  1.10.  0 

1.  9 

5.  8.10 

14.  9 

26.14. 

4 

27.19. 

4 

27.19.  4 

4.09.11 

01.  5. 

0 Cr. 

1.  8.10 

14. 

0 

3.  1.  1 

0.11. 

0 

16.  8 

2.  4.  5 

7.  6 

pd  Sime 

1-16-11 

9.  8 

1.  7.  3 

mony  due 

Josh  Pope  Dr  to  the  Towne 

Cr. 

mony 

pay  1-19-  0 

mony  pay  9 . 02 

2.03.  0 

26.19.  4 

0.14.0  2.  2 

1.14.10 

2.18.0  4.15 

17.  5 

28.18.  4 

2.  2 

23.19.  5 

3.12.0  19.5 

4.15.  3 

9 

3.12.  0 

04.18.11  due 

4.10.0 

1.  3.  3 

due 

23.19.5 

[42] 

Acc°  of  disbursement 

s 

1684 

Sarah  Lambert  Tho  Green  for  Lamberts  Child 

of  Cap1  Browne  81  of  Capt  Price  1-  5-  9 

of  S.  G.  Junr  4.  6.  7 


5.12.  4 

in  1683  3.  1.  3 
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wid  Good 

wid.  Allyn 

1 s d 

Goody  pease 

of  Capt.  Higgn 

0.  8.  0 

of  mr  S Gardner 

1-  7-  0 

of  S G-  Junr  mony 

0.  3.  6 

of  mr  Swinert 

— 4.  1 

of  Thorn 

—12.  5 

Jn°  Marston 

2.11.  6 

in  1683 

0.18.  9 

Jn°  Smith 

And  Tanies 

of  Capt  Price 

0.  6.  0 

of  S Gardnr  S. 

0.17.  4 

of  S Gard  Jnnr 

0.  5.  7 

of  S.  Gardnr  J. 

2. 

mony 

0.14 

11.  7 

3.11.  4 

Jos  Miles 

Rich  Mebor 

of  Capt  Higginson  0.12.  9 

of  Capt  price 

3.  8.11 

of  S.  Gardnr  Senr 

4.16.  6 

of  S.  Gardr  Jnn 

0.  9.  0 

of  S.  Gardnr  Jnnr 

2.  8.  6 

of  S G Jnnr  mony 

1.13.  0 

7.17.  9 

5.10.11 

of  S Gardner  S. 

1.  8.  0 

Battine  of  Ph.  E. 

2.  0.  0 

in  1682 

6.  7.  5 

15.13  2 

these  ^sons  Eecd  of  S Gardner  Jnnr 

Sarah  Ingersal 

0.  7 

Benj  felton 

in  1683 

0.13.  9 

of  C Higgsn 

0.16.  3 

— 

in  1683 

2.  0.10 

0.  8 

Wid  English 

2.17.  1 

Eilez  Collyer 

0.  3.  6 

Tho  Rex 

mony 

16.  0 

of  Capt  Higg811 

0.10.  1 

of  S Gr  Jnnr 

0.  6.  6 

o 

o 

Mary  Ingrs 

16.  7 

in  1683 

1.  2.10 

in  1683 

1.  5.  9 

dan  wodland 

0.12.  4 

Wid  Kibins 

0.  6.  0 

mony 

4 

Mary  Smith 

0.17.  6 

mr  Nor  ice 

in  1683 

0.18.  6 

of  Capt  Browne 

2.  0.  0 

of  Capt  Price 

0.14.  8 

of  Cr  Phelps 
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man  at  Longstops 

1-  6 

Tho  Clark 

mony 

0-  6 

of  mr  Hathorne 

7.07.  0 

S Braybrook  mony 

1.  0 

of  L*  Pickring 

3.03.  0 

of  S Gardnr  J 

1.11.  6 

Cranifar  Dr 

mony 

1.11.  0 

Doctr  Swinerton 

0-13 

Expenses  (a) 

1.00 

13.12  6 

doctr  Barton 

0.15 

doctr  Swinerton 

3.  6 

doctr  Barton 

0.15.  0 

frizel  Dr 

in  1683 

20.16.  4 

d Barton 

1.04.  0 

38.09.10 

Wid  Goodale 

of  mr  Hathome 

0.12.  3 

of  S Gardnr  S 

1.17.  3 

2.09.  6 

pd  for  dyate 

10.  8.  0 

Doctr  Swinerton 

0.  9.  9 

Doctr  Barton 

0.15.  0 

in  1683 

4.  5.  7 

28.07.10 

Alistr  Grime 

of  mr  Hathorn 

1.  7.10 

of  L*  Pickring 

0.  5.  0 

1.12.10 

[43]  Seueral  Olsons  abated  their  Rates  to  Const1  Ph 
English 


Jn°  maskul  S 0. 

10.0 

1.8  Tobias  Carter 

4.6 

2.  Jn°  Earthy 

4.6 

3.  Ph  Muddle 

9.0 

2.  Ed  Wolland  S 

4.6 

2 

8 

2.  Ed  Wolland  Junr 

6.0 

1.8 

6.8 

0.10 

2.6  Jn°  Elson 

7.6 

2.6 

10.0 

1.  3 

2 . Wm  Cook 

4.6 

1.8  Dan  Wodland 

3.0 

1.8 

6.8 

0.10 

1.8  Tho  Cooper 

3.0 

1.8. 

6.8. 

0.10 

2 . Jn°  Weaden 

6.0 
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1.8 

Jn°  Basey 

3.0 

1.8 

6.8 

0.10 

2. 

Wm  England 

6. 

2. 

8.0 

1.  0 

1.8 

Jos  Williams 

4.6 

2 

Js  dimond 

6.0 

2. 

8.0 

1.  0 

2 

01  Lucas 

4.6 

2. 

8.0 

1.  0 

2 

Tobias  Throw 

4.6 

2 

Pc  Angel 

4.6 

2 

Sy  Hornsey 

4.6 

2. 

8.0 

1.  0 

2 

Jn°  Lapthorne 

6.0 

2 

Alex  Marks 

6 

2 

Jn°  Carter 

6 

2 

8.0 

2.6 

Law:  Meshry 

10. 

1.3 

3 

And  Woodbery 

12 

2.6 

10 

1.3 

3 

Wm  Andrew 

12 

1.3 

OO 

0:  9:10 

1.8 

Jn°  Cole 

6.8 

10 

4.14.  8 

2 

Ed  Veary 

6.0 

1.7.0 

1.  7.  0 

10 

Ph  English 

25.0 

9.  5.  2 

2.6 

Ed  Woodman 

7.6 

3.  3.  6 

3.3.6 

9.  5.2 

19.00.  2 

5 palfre 

4 

4.14.8 

3.8.6 

1.7 

14.03.10 

9.10 

5.  5.  4 

5.5.4 

19.  9.  2 

1/  Pickring  Dr  to  A note  of  51  pay  on  Constr  Lambert 
& 38s  mony 

Sam  Gardner  Junr  Dr  to  A note  of  81  7s  pay  on  Const1 
Leach  & A note  of 

Mr  S Gardner  Senr  Dr  ll1  4s  pay  & 26s  mony  to  Const1 
English 

L*  Pickring  & Sam11  Gardner  Junr  appointed  to  lay 
ont  ye  land  to  Capt  Browne  which  he  is  to  haue  in  Ex- 
change for  ye  land  the  Towne  hath  of  him  on  wch  the 
prison  Stands 

Capt.  Price  & mr  Sam11  Gardner  Senr  are  desired  to 
take  ont  Execution  against  those  Constables  Sued  at  ye 
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last  Salem  Court  for  what  they  Stand  Indebted  to  ye 
towne  at  this  tyme  vnles  they  make  payment  lat  [torn] 

[44]  Ordered  that  a gen1  towne  meeting  be  warned 
the  next  lecture  day  to  be  held  on  ye  9th  day  of  march  next 
being  Munday  at  9 of  ye  clock  in  the  morning  at  ye  vsual 
place,  for  to  Consider  of  the  Raising  of  a Towne  Rate  & 
of  ye  Raiseing  of  mr  Higginsons  his  maintinance  & Mr 
Noyes  his  maintinance  for  the  yeare  Ensueing  & also 
to  give  Answear  to  som  Requests  for  land 

& for  Choice  of  select  men  & Constabls  for  the  year 
Insueing 

& to  give  Instructions  to  the  Select  men,  also  for  the 
Choice  of  a Committee  for  the  Settlement  & manageing 
of  ye  affairs  of  winter  Island  & for  the  Choice  of  a Clark 
of  the  market  & Sealers  of  leather 

And  the  freemen  to  meet  10th  day  of  march  for  the 
nomination  of  majestrates  & Choice  of  a County  treas- 
urer & ye  Choice  of  a Comishoner  to  Receiue  the  voats, 
& for  the  Choice  of  a Committee  for  the  Seting  of  ye 
price  of  wheat  from  tyme  to  tyme  at  which  the  loaf  bread 
bakers  that  make  their  bread  according  as  the  law  directs 
in  that  Case 

mr  Gedney  Senr  Cr  Expences  of  ye  Select  men  in 
the  year  84  61  08s  3d  not  pd 

mr  Jn°  Gedney  Dr  to  a note  Charged  on  Const1  Phelps 
for  61 

10-1-8  4/5  Recd  of  mr  Ph  Cromwel  8s  mony 
Rich  Prithirch  Cr  10s  pay  Jnth  Pickring 

[45]  Salem  Towne  Dr 


to  Cap*  Browne 

19-00-  0 

to  Cap*  Price 

5.14.10 

to  Serg*  Fulleh 

20.00.  0 

to  dan11  Southerick 

9.17.  0 

to  Joshua  Buffom 

6.16.  0 

to  Isaac  Cook 

6.01.  6 

to  mr  Phepen  Senr 

1.10.  0 

to  mr  R : Kitchin 

0.05.  6 

to  Tho:  Green 

4.10.  0 

to  mr  Edw:  Mould 

2.00.  0 

to  mr  Ph.  Cromwel 

2.00.  0 
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to  Walter  Skiner  @ 4.00.  0 

to  Doctr  Jn°  Barton  3.19.  6 

to  Doctr  Swinerton  11.06.  6 

to  mr  S.  Gardner  Senr  6.16.  1 


to  Doctr  Weld — 
to  L*  Tho  Putnam 
Sarah  Lambert 
Tho  Green  Lamb  child 
Wn‘  Lord 
Belman 
Goody  Pease 
Jn°  Collyar 
Goody  Leach 
High  wayes 
a Hew  bell  @ 20 
Tho  Clark 
Jn°  Homan 


103-16-11 

1.18.  0 T.  Gould 
8-  0 
10-  0 

7-  0-  0 

8- 

13-  0-  0 
20-  0-  0 
5-  0 

40-  0-  0 
20.  0.  0 
20.  0.  0 
10.  0.  0 


[46]  Hominated  for  Select  men  at  a towne  meeting 


ye  9-1-84/5 
Cap1  Higgr 

8 

Tho  Gardner 

15 

Jn°  Leach 

10 

L*  Pickring 

13 

mr  Porter 

12 

mr  Hathorn 

13 

Tho.  Gardner 

30 

S Gardner  J 

23 

mr  Lindal 

23 

Is  Porter 

13 

Capt.  Gedny 

32 

mr  Ruck 

17 

mr  Ruck 

27 

S Gardner  S 

14 

mr  Hirst 

23 

D Andrew 

16 

Dan  Andrew 

15 

Jnht  Corwin 

11( 

Jnth  Corwin 

14 

C Higgsn 

14 

C Price 

15 

Capt  Gedney 

19 

mr  Lindol 

8 

Chosen  for  Const” 

mr  Benj  Marston  L*  Poland  Excepted  in  his  Roome 

mr  Dan  King 

Sam  Phepen 

Sam  Shattock  Junr 

Jn°  Trask  Royal  Syde 

Tho  Gould 
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Voated  that  a towne  ||Rate||  be  Raised  to  the  value  of 
two  single  Country  Rates 

Yoated  that  the  Selectmen  shall  haue  the  Same  Instruc- 
tions they  had  the  last  year 

Yoated  y1  itt  is  Left  to  ye  Select  men  for  ye  time  beeing 
to  decide  any  differances  y1  may  arise  between  any  ^sons 
Conserned  att  Winter  Island  In  pitching  of  flakes  Setting 
of  presses  houses  &c  bv  wch  meanse  they  obstruct  Each 
othr  in  their  fish||ing|[  Conserns  there  Butt  In  Case  ye 
son  agreiued  shall  nott  bee  Satisfied  wth  sd  determina- 
tion ye  sd  differ ance  shall  be  returned  to  ye  Towne  to  de- 
cide. 

[47]  Chosen  for  Cleark  of  ye  market  for  ye  year  en- 
sueing  Nath  Silby 

Chosen  for  Sealers  of  leather  Nat  Beadle  & Rich  Pri- 
thirch 

Yoted  that  Jnth  Prime  is  discharged  from  ye  8s 
anum  wch  Tho  Maule  was  to  pay  for  land  sd  Maule  had 
hired  of  ye  towne  he  paveing  40s  in  mony  within  a months 
tyme  vnto  ye  Select  men  or  their  ordr  for  ye  townes  vse 
the  Towne  doe  allow  of  & Confirm  ye  Returne  of  ve 
Select  men  Nbareing  date  yc||  (5th  Nouembr  83)  Con- 
cearning  ye  land  of  mr  Edw  Mould  & Nath  Pickman  Senr 
Sam11  Gardner  Junr  his  Request  for  about  10  acers  of 
1 1 land  1 1 by  his  farme  on  wch  Tho  Gould  dwels  is  granted 
Recompence  for  his  makeing  alphabets  for  & transcribing 
^t  of  the  Townes  book 

the  Request  [for  land 1 1 of  Cap1  Browne  mr  Andrews 
& mr  Ele  Geovls  are  left  to  L1  Pickring  & Samuel  Gardner 
«Tunr  to  view  & determin 

At  a meeting  of  ye  freemen  10.1.8  4/5 
mr  Lindol  is  Chosen  a Comishoner  for  the  Receiueing 
of  ye  voats  for  ye  nomination  of  Majestrate  & for  County 
tresurer 

voated  that  another  deputy  be  Chosen  to  Joyne  wth 
mr  Bartholmew  for  the  nex  Sessions  of  the  general  Court 
& vntel  ye  next  Court  of  Election  Chosen  for  a deputy  for 
ve  next  Sessions  of  ve  Genr  Court  & till  Election  mr 
Samuel  Gardner  Senr 

Cap1  Browne  Capt  Price  & Capt  Higginson  are  chosen 
a Comitte  to  draw  vp  som  Instructions  for  the  deputy s 
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mr  Lindol  Capt  Higginson  mr  Hirst  & mr  Gerish  are 
Chosen  a Comitte  for  to  Set  the  price  of  wheat  at  which 
ve  loaf  bred  bakers  shal  make  their  bread  according;  as 

c O 

ye  law  directs 

Samuel  Gardner  Junr  is  Chosen  by  ye  freemen  to  signe 
the  Instructions  in  their  name  now  voated  by  ye  freemen 
to  be  giuen  to  their  deputies  viz:  mr  Bartholmew  & mr 
S Gardner  Senr  who  are  to  serue  at  the  nex  sessions  of 
ye  general by  adjournment  & vntil  the  next  Court 


of  Election 

[48]  At  a meeting  of  ye 
ordr  that  a towne  meeting  be 
Instant  march  for  ye  Choice 
ministr  Rate 

23.18.0 

27.04.0 
25.  4 

7.  3 

83:09:0 

29:01.0] 

25.04  l Phepen 
13.07  J 

67:12:0 

29:06.0] 

29  :13 . 0 [ Poland 
3.11.0J 

62.10.0 

45.02.0] 

26.05  [ Xing 

3.00  j 

74:07.0 

21:06:0 

16:05 

37 :11 :0 

4.  8.0 

5.  7.0 
8 

10:  3.0 


Selectmen  10.1, 

,8 

4/5 

warned  to  be 

on 

f 

23:  this 

of  Constables 

Towne  Rate 

9. 

01. 

,0 

9. 

11. 

.0 

10. 

2. 

.0 

3. 

0 

31.14.0 

10. 

17. 

,0 

10. 

2 

5. 

15 

26.14.0 

11. 

08. 

.0 

12. 

19. 

,0 

1. 

7. 

,0 

25.14.0 

20. 

08. 

.0 

10. 

12 

0. 

19 

31:19:0 

19. 

00. 

,0 

8. 

18 

19:18:0 

9. 

3. 

,0 

13. 

9. 

,0 

2. 

3. 

,0 

24:15:0 


338:12.0 


(To  be  continued) 
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IMMIGRANTS  TO  NEW  ENGLAND,  1700-1775 


By  Ethel  Stanwood  Bolton. 


{Continued  from  Volume  LX VI , page  426) 

MacKonne,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass.;  arrived  from  Ire- 
land, 1718,  in  the  ship  “William”  with  a wife  and 
six  children. — Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace , Suf- 
folk County. 

Moor,  John,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland,  in 
1720;  son  of  John  Moor,  and  nephew  of  Samuel 
Moor  ; b.  Glencoe,  Scotland,  Feb.  13,  1692;  m.  Jean 
Cochran,  April  2,  1723,  in  Londonderry;  Children: 
Robert,  William,  Euphemia,  Samuel,  Mary,  Ann, 
Agnes,  John;  d,  1741;  will  prob.  Aug.  26,  1741. — 
Moor  Family , pp.  9,  10  et  seq. 

Moor,  John,  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland,  1724; 
son  of  Samuel  Moore. — Moor  Family , p.  8. 

Moor,  John,  of  Scituate,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  cir.  1731; 
Children:  Mary,  John. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg .,  Vol. 
59,  p.  136;  Scituate  Vital  Rec.,  Vol.  1,  p.  261. 

Moor,  John,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ; from  Ireland ; m.  Rose 
Crawford,  Dec.  4,  1735;  Children:  Oliver,  Samuel, 
William,  John,  Isabel,  Anne. — Rutland  Vital  Rec- 
ords, pp.  69,  70,  171;  Reed's  Rutland , pp.  82,  155. 

Moor,  Samuel,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; in  Portsmouth, 
1696,  mariner,  later  innkeeper;  m.  Mary  [Part- 
ridge?]; m.  2,  Richard  Elliott;  Children:  John, 
Samuel;  d.  between  1711-1722. — Descendants  of  En- 
sign John  Moore , 1918. 

Moor,  Samuel,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
1720:  Child:  John. — Moor  Family , p.  8. 

Moore,  Charles,  of  Chester,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland,  before 
1738 ; brother  of  John  Moore  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; 
m.  J ane  Wilson,  daughter  of  William  Wilson,  Sen. ; 
Children:  William,  Joshua. — Chase's  Chester p. 
570. 

Moon,  Hugh,  of  Shirley,  Mass. ; from  Ireland,  before 
1743;  son  or  grandson  of  John  and  Agnes  Moon;  b. 
cir.  1714;  m.  Ruth  Mitchell,  in  Lunenburg,  Dec.  28, 
1743,  m.  2nd,  perhaps,  William  Dunsmoor  of  Lan- 
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caster,  1766;  Children:  Ruth,  Mary,  Agnes,  Hugh; 
d.  June  22,  1758. — Boltons  Shirley  Uplands  and 
Intervales , p.  348. 

Moore,  Janies,  of  Pembroke  or  Suncook,  H.  H. ; from 
Ireland,  1727,  landing  in  Boston;  b.  1702;  Children: 
James,  William,  Hannah,  Ephraim,  John,  Daniel, 
Robert,  two  daughters,  Eunice. — Carter's  Pembroke, 
p.  230. 

Moore,  Jean,  of  Palmer,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  1718; 
grantee,  1733;  Children:  John,  James  [both  signed 
petition  to  Gov.  Shute]  ; d.  27  Feb.  1748,  aet.  86 
yrs.  8 mo. — Temple's  Palmer,  pp.  130,  508. 

Moore,  John,  of  Londonderry,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland; 

b.  1683,  in  Ireland;  m.  Janet  , d.  March  8, 

1776;  Children:  Daniel,  William,  Elizabeth,  [Sam- 
uel, Robert,  Agnes];  d.  January  24,  1774. — Had- 
ley's Goffstown,  p.  343;  Vital  Records  of  London- 
derry, p.  89. 

Moore,  John,  of  Londonderry,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland,  be- 
fore 1738;  m.  Jane  Morrison,  in  Ireland,  d.  Oct.  5, 
1786;  Children:  James,  John,  Henry,  Charles, 
Peggy,  Molly;  d.  1777. — Chase's  Chester,  p.  569. 

Moore,  John,  of  Shirley,  Mass.;  came,  probably  from  Ire- 
land, before  1743;  m.  Agnes , d.  July  23,  1757, 

aet.  89;  Child:  Hugh;  d.  May  1758,  aged  96,  in 
Shirley,  Mass. — Chandler's  Shirley,  p.  563;  Bolton's 
Shirley  Uplands  and  Intervales,  p.  348. 

Moore,  Jonathan,  of  Londonderry,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
before  1729;  m.  Mary ; Children:  Agnes,  Wil- 

liam.— Londonderry  Vital  Records,  p.  89. 

Moore,  Samuel,  of  Londonderry,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland  ? 
cir.  1721. — Morrison's  Windham,  p.  649. 

Moore,  William,  of  Londonderry,  1ST.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
cir.  1718;  b.  1680,  in  Derry  or  Antrim,  Ireland;  m. 
Martha  Anderson;  Children:  William  and  six  others; 
d.  January  1,  1739. — Hadley's  Goffstown , pp.  341, 
342. 

Moore,  William,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Ireland  in  ship 
“Elizabeth” ; warned  Hoy.  3,  1719. — Boston  Record 
Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  63. 

Moore,  William,  Scituate,  Mass.;  “a  stranger  from  Ire- 
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land,”  before  1724;  Child:  Thomas. — N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.  Beg.,  Vol.  57,  p.  388;  Scitnate  Vital  Records , 
V oil.  1,  p.  264. 

Mooreton,  Matthew,  to  New  England  from  Presbury, 
Cheshire,  1699,  in  the  “Virginia,”  Edmund  Ball, 
master;  b.  Nov.  22,  1676,  in  Presbury,  the  son  of 
Matthew  Moreton ; twenty  years  old,  with  seven  years 
to  serve. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Beg.,  Vol.  64,  p.  259. 

More,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Bristol,  England, 
in  1716;  shipwright;  perhaps  m.  Mary  Holegate, 
Oct.  1,  1722. — Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  29,  p.  232, 
Vol.  18,  p.  108. 

More,  Thomas,  Boston,  Mass. ; a blind  man  from  Vir- 
ginia, June-July,  1718;  warned  out  July  14,  1718. — 
Suffolk  Court  Files,  12463;  Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol- 
13,  p.  40. 

Morehead,  Rev.  John,  of  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Ireland, 
cir.  1726  ; b.  (Miston?)  Devonshire,  England,  1703; 
pastor  of  Federal  Street  Church;  m.  Sarah  Parsons, 
June  22,  1730;  Children:  Parsons,  Mary,  John;  d. 
1773,  aged  70. — Sprague's  Annals,  Pt.  3,  p.  44, 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  24,  p.  28,  Vol.  28,  p.  155. 

Morgan,  Luther,  of  Kingston,  Hampton,  Kensington, 
Exeter  and  Suncook,  N.  H. ; from  Wales,  before 

1731;  m.  Abigail  ; Children:  Nathaniel,  b. 

1731,  Abigail,  Rachel,  Jeremiah. — Carter's  Pem- 
broke, Vol.  2,  p.  236. 

Morison,  see  also  Morrison. 

Morison,  David,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
before  March  17,  1730,  in  ship  “Elizabeth”;  warned 
from  Boston,  Nov.  3,  1719;  m.  Martha  Ann  Mc- 
Alister and  had  no  issue;  d.  March  1775,  aged  85. — 
Documentary  History  of  Maine,  p.  20;  Boston  Bee. 
Com.  Vol.  13,  p.  63. 

Morison,  Halbert,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
cir.  1718;  son  of  Samuel  Morrison  or  John  Morison, 

q.  v.;  m.  1,  Stella ; m.  2,  , m.  3,  Mary 

; Children:  Martha  and  others. — Smith's  Peter- 
borough, Pt.  2,  p.  174;  Londonderry  Vital  Records, 
p.  90. 
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Morison,  James,  of  Londonderry,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
cir.  1718;  son  of  Samuel  Morison  or  John  Morison, 
q.  v.;  m.  Jeanette  Steele;  Children:  John,  Thomas, 
daughter;  d.  Londonderry. — Smith's  Peterborough, 
Pt.  2,  p.  174;  Londonderry  Vital  Records,  p.  90. 

Morison,  John,  of  Windham,  H.  H. ; from  Aghadowey, 
Londonderry,  Ireland,  1720;  b.  in  Aberdeenshire, 

Scotland;  m.  1, ; m.  2,  Janet  Steele;  Children: 

James,  John,  Halburt,  Martha,  Samuel,  Mary,  Jo- 
seph, Hannah;  d.  1736,  reputed  to  he  108  years  old. 
— Parker’s  Londonderry,  p.  289;  Morrison’s  Wind- 
ham. p.  656. 

Morison,  Joseph,  of  Londonderry,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
1718;  son  of  Samuel  or  John  Morison;  m.  Mary 
Holmes. — Smith’s  Peterborough,  Pt.  2,  p.  174. 

Morison,  Samuel,  of  Windham,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland, 

cir.  1730;  b.  in  Scotland;  m.  Mary ; Children: 

Susanna,  Samuel,  Mary,  John;  d.  1752. — Morri- 
son’s Windham,  p.  655. 

Morison,  Samuel,  of  Londonderry,  FT.  H. ; from  Ireland ; 
son  of  Samuel  or  John  Morison;  m.  Catherine  Alli- 
son; Children:  three  sons. — Smith’s  Peterborough, 
Pt.  2,  p.  174. 

Morison,  Samuel,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland, 

before  1723;  m.  1,  Martha  ; m.  2,  Margaret 

Henry;  Children:  Martha,  Samuel,  Abraham;  d. 
Sept.  1757,  aged  76. — Morrison’s  Windham,  p.  655; 
Londonderry  Vital  Records,  p.  90. 

Morison,  Thomas,  of  Londonderry,  ~N.  H. ; b.  1710,  in 
Ireland;  son  of  John  Morison;  m.  Mary  Smith  of 
Lunenburg,  Oct.  2,  1739;  Children:  John,  Elizabeth, 
Robert,  Margaret,  Jonathan,  Thomas,  Sally,  Samuel, 
Mary,  Ezekiel. — Lunenburg  Rec .,  p.  254;  London- 
derry Vital  Records,  p.  90;  Smith’s  Peterborough, 
1st  2 pp.  178,  179. 

Morison,  Rev.  William,  of  Londonderry,  H.  H. ; from 
Auchlinnes,  Perthshire,  Scotland;  b.  1748;  pastor  2d 
Church,  Londonderry,  1783;  m.  Jean  Fullerton; 
Children:  William  Fullerton,  Jenny,  Daniel,  James, 
Sally;  d.  Sept.  1829. — Morrison’s  Windham , p.  655; 
Londonderry  Vital  Records,  pp.  90,  91. 
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Morrice,  Thomas,  of  Boston,  baker;  from  London. — 
Suffolk  Court  of  Common  Pleas. 

Morris,  Charles,  of  Scarboro,  Maine;  from  Wales,  cir. 
1768;  b.  Sept.  29,  1749;  m.  Bhoda  Libby,  1770; 
Children:  Martha,  John  W.,  Sally,  James  H.,  Bhoda, 
Elizabeth,  Charles,  Ann  Louisa,  Polly,  Charles;  d. 
Feb.  6,  1818. — McLellan's  Gorham , p.  678. 

Morris,  Hannah,  at  Boston,  Mass. ; picked  up  on  the 
ocean  by  the  ship  “Industrious  Bee,”  from  a schooner 
bound  from  North  Carolina  to  Virginia,  in  distress; 
a widow  with  six  children;  put  in  the  Almshouse  at 
Province  charge. — Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p. 
296. 

Morris,  John,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; “a  stranger,”  1726. — 
Court  of  Sessions  of  the  Peace , 1725-32,  p.  56. 

Morris,  Bichard,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Great  Britain,  be- 
fore 1714;  int.  m.  Sarah  Bowdoin,  Sept.  1,  1718. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  94. 

Morris,  Bobert,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; from  England  in  the 
ship  “Success,”  Jonathan  Snelling,  master,  October, 
1740;  will  of  Sarah  Dolbeare. — The  Dolbeare  Fam- 
ily, p.  29. 

Morris,  Bev.  Theophilus;  from  England  to  Connecticut, 
1740. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  46. 

Morrison,  David,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; from  Waterford, 
Ireland,  before  1730;  m.  Sarah  Macpheden,  March 
23,  1731.— N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  25,  p.  118. 

Morrison,  Hugh,  of  Colrain,  Mass. ; from  Ireland  in 
1725  or  1726;  m.  Martha  McCrellis;  Children:  Da- 
vid, Bobert,  J ohn,  Martha,  Samuel,  and  perhaps  oth- 
ers; d.  cir.  1765. — McClellan's  Colrain,  p.  71. 

Morrison,  James,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ; from  Port 
Bush,  Ireland,  7 Aug.  1726;  b.  7 May  1725,  in  Ire- 
land, son  of  William  and  Mary  (Henry)  Morrison; 
m.  (1)  Jane  Kelsey,  of  Boston,  b.  1727;  Children: 
William,  Bobert,  James;  m.  (2)  Martha  White  of 
Pembroke,  N.  H. ; Children : Isaac,  Henry,  Hugh, 

John  White, , Mary,  Jane,  Martha;  d.  Nov.  15, 

1798. — Carter's  Pembroke,  Vol.  2,  p.  238. 

Morrison,  John,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
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cir.  1726;  m. ; Children:  Samuel,  Joseph,  Han- 

nah.— Londonderry  Vital  Records , p . 90. 

Morrison,  John,  of  Londonderry,  1ST.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
1718;  b.  1678;  son  of  Samuel  Morrison;  m.  Mar- 
garet Wallace;  Children:  Thomas,  Jonathan,  Jane, 
Elizabeth,  Janet,  John,  Margaret,  Hannah,  Moses; 
d.  1776,  aged  98. — Smith's  Peterborough , Pt.  2,  p. 
174;  Parker's  Londonderry , p.  289;  Londonderry 
Vital  Rec.  p.  90. 

Morrison,  J ohn,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Belfast,  Ireland, 
cir.  1747;  b.  in  1722. — Goldthwaite  Records , Ms.  in 
the  Boston  Athenaeum. 

Morrison,  Rev.  John,  of  Peterborough,  N.  H. ; from 
Pathfoot,  Scotland;  b.  1748;  grad.  Edinburgh,  1765; 
first  minister  of  Peterborough,  N.  H.,  d.  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  1782. — Parker's  Londonderry , p.  187. 

Morrison,  Robert,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  from  Scot- 
land (prob.),  1719;  m.  Elizabeth  ; Children: 

Robert,  William. — Morrison's  Windham , p.  655 ; 
Londonderry  Vital  Records , p.  90. 

Morrison,  William,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ; from  Port 
Rush,  Ireland,  7 Aug.  1726;  b.  Scotland,  cir.  1684; 
m.  Mary  Henry,  d.  1758;  Child:  James,  q.  v. ; d. 
1758. — Carter's  Pembroke , Vol.  2,  p.  238. 

Morroo,  Peter,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Great  Britain,  before 
1720;  int.  m.  Priscilla  Hamberton,  July  18,  1720. — 
Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  98. 

Morrow,  John,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland,  be- 
fore 1739;  m.  Agnes ; Children:  James,  Agnes, 

William,  John,  Alexander;  d.  1767,  aged  87. — Mor- 
rison's Windham , p.  685. 

Mory,  Hugh,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; from  Tarkum,  Devon, 
before  1736;  m.  Grace  Lee,  widow,  Aug.  22,  1736. 
— N.  E.  Hist.  Cen.  Reg.,  Vol.  26,  p.  377. 

Motley,  John,  of  Falmouth,  Me.;  from  Belfast,  Ireland, 
before  1738;  m.  Mary  Roberts,  1738;  Children: 
John,  Richard,  Ann,  Thomas;  m.  Lydia  Libby, 
1754;  Children:  Alexander,  Samuel,  William,  Ja- 
cob, John,  Mary,  Thomas. — Smith's  and  Deane's 
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Journal , p.  118;  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  19,  p. 
298,  Vol.  31,  p.  364;  Willis’s  Portland,  p.  823. 

Moulton,  Robert,  Boston,  Mass.  ; from  Great  Britain, 
before  1718;  int.  m.  Silence  Critcbfeeld,  of  Wey- 
mouth, Sept.  25,  1718. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28, 
p.  97. 

Mow,  Peter,  Portsmouth,  17.  H. ; from  “Rochel.”  Prance, 
before  1718;  m.  Sarah  Lewis  of  Kittery,  Me.,  Sept. 
10,  1718. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  395. 

Mowatt,  Magnus,  of  Salem,  Mass. ; from  Shomness,  Ork- 
neys, before  17 67 ; m.  Anna  Pickman,  March  22, 
1767. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  4,  p.  105 

Muclewee,  John,  of  Warren,  Me.;  from  Scotland,  1753. 
— Eaton’s  Warren,  p.  85. 

Muhler  [Miller],  Frank,  of  Broad  Bay,  Maine;  from 
Germany,  1753;  b.  1725,  near  Bremen;  m.  Anna 

, d.  October  26,  1820,  aet.  90;  Children:  Henry, 

Charles;  d.  Feb.  21,  1805. — Miller’s  Waldoboro,  pp. 
40,  259-261. 

Mullegan,  J ohn,  in  Boston,  Mass. ; lately  arrived  from 
London,  mariner,  guilty  of  stealing. — Court  of  Ses- 
sions of  the  Peace,  1715-8,  Vol.  1,  p.  12. 

Munday,  William,  of  Salem,  Mass. ; from  London,  Eng- 
land, before  1760;  b.  cir.  1742;  m.  Mary  Pease, 
April  27,  1760;  Child:  William;  d.  Sept.  1,  1818, 
aet.  76. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  4,  p.  107,  Vol. 
2,  p.  93 ; Vol.  6,  p.  80. 

Munden,  Patrick,  of  Leicester,  Mass. ; from  Ireland ; a 
Scotchman;  about  24  years  old  in  1719;  ran  away 
from  his  master,  John  Meinzeis,  Esq.,  11  Sept.  1719. 
Boston  News  Letter,  Sept.  14-21,  1818. 

Munro,  John,  of  Salem,  Mass.;  from  North  Britain, 
1769;  int.  m.  Elizabeth  Larrabee,  April  21,  1770,  she 
objected. — Salem  Vital  Records,  Vol.  4,  p.  108. 

Murdough,  Thomas,  of  Litchfield  and  Hillsborough,  N. 
H. ; from  Ireland ; b.  at  Londonderry,  Ireland ; m. 
Margaret  McColley,  b.  Londonderry,  Ireland,  Aug- 
ust 30,  1734;  Children:  Sukie,  Robert,  Nathaniel, 
Nathan,  Pattie,  Thomas,  Samuel,  Eunice,  Isaac, 
Frank;  d.  Jan.  1814. — Brown’s  Hillsborough,  N.  H., 
p.  431. 
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Murray,  Captain  J oka,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ; from  Ire- 
land with  Edward  Savage,  before  1727;  b.  1720; 
m.  1,  Elizabeth  McClanathan,  d.  1760;  Children: 
Alexander,  Isabel,  Robert,  John,  Daniel,  Elizabeth, 
Martha,  Samuel  [there  were  reputed  to  be  ten  chil- 
dren] ; m.  2,  Lucretia  Chandler  of  Boston,  Sept.  1, 
1761,  in  Worcester;  Child:  Lucretia;  m.  8,  Deborah 
Brinley  of  Boston,  Jan.  24,  1770,  in  Boston;  Child: 
Deborah;  removed  to  Nova  Scotia,  1774;  d.  St  Johns, 
New  Brunswick,  Aug.  30,  1794. — Rutland  Inscrip- 
tions, p.  22;  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  30,  pp.  40,  315, 
363;  Rutland  Vital  Records,  pp.  71,  173,  238,  239; 
Reed's  Rutland,  pp.  156,  157,  158. 

Murray,  Rev.  John,  of  Boothbay,  Maine;  from  Ireland, 
in  fall  of  1763;  b.  Antrim,  Ireland,  May  22,  1742; 
nephew  of  Andrew  and  Jean  (Murray)  Reed  of 
Boothbay,  Me.;  graduate  of  the  University  of  Edin- 
burgh; m.  Susanna  Lithgow,  Dec.  15,  1772,  dau. 
Gen.  William  Lithgow  of  Georgetown;  Children: 
J ohn  Wentworth,  Katherine,  Robert  L. ; d.  March 
13,  1793,  in  Newburyport. — Greene's  Boothbay,  p. 
178-188;  N.  H.  Hist.  Coll.,  Vol.  6,  p.  157. 

Murray,  J ohn,  of  Boothbay,  Me. ; perhaps  from  Ireland ; 
m.  Anne,  daughter  of  Robert  Montgomery,  1766,  d. 
1771,  aet.  30;  Children:  Robert  Montgomery,  John, 
James,  Samuel,  there  was  a Robert  at  the  same  time. 
— Greene's  Boothbay,  p.  593. 

Murry,  William,  of  Hadley,  Mass. ; from  Scotland,  cir. 
1720;  m.  Mary  Dickinson;  Children:  Elijah,  Wil- 
liam, Dorothy,  David,  Seth,  Hannah. — Sheldon's 
Deerfield,  p.  246. 

Murry,  William,  of  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; from  Charleston, 
S.  C.,  before  1727 ; m.  Hannah  Gove,  of  Ipswich, 
Mass.,  in  Portsmouth,  Nov.  9,  1727. — N.  E.  Hist. 
Gen.,  Vol.  24,  p.  359. 

Narding,  Zachariah,  of  Dresden,  Maine;  from  France. — 
Huguenots  in  Dresden , p.  18. 

Neal,  Mary,  Boston;  widow  from  London,  admitted  as 
an  inhabitant  Oct.  23,  1734. — Boston  Record  Com., 
Vol.  13,  p.  261. 
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Neally,  William,  of  Nottingham,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland, 

before  1725;  m. ; Children:  William,  Matthew, 

John,  a son  and  a daughter. — Cogswell's  Notting- 
ham, pp.  231-2. 

Neil,  John,  of  Scituate,  Mass. ; from  Ireland  before  1730, 
“an  Ireland  man  and  woman”;  Children:  John, 
Jane,  Martha,  George;  removed  to  Maine. — Dean's 
Scituate , p.  314;  Scituate  Vital  Records  ( Neal ),  p. 
268;  N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  57-77. 

Nelsoy,  Jane,  of  Sudbury,  Mass.;  from  Ireland,  cir. 
1720;  widow  of  John  Nelson. — Middlesex  County 
Sessions  of  the  Peace. 

Nesmith,  James,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H. ; from  valley 
of  the  River  Bann,  Ireland,  1718;  b.  1692;  m.  Eliz- 
abeth McKean,  1714,  daughter  of  James  and  Janet 
(Cochran)  McKean;  Children:  Arthur,  James, 

Arthur,  Jean,  Mary,  John,  Elizabeth,  Benjamin, 
Thomas,  d.  May  9,  1767. — Parker's  Londonderry,  p. 
290;  McKean's  McKean  Genealogy:  Morrison's 
Windham,  p.  688;  Cochran's  Antrim,  p.  613;  Docu- 
mentary History  of  Maine,  p.  20 ; Kingsbury's  Surry, 
p.  779;  Hadley's  Goffstown,  p.  356;  Londonderry 
Vital  Records,  p.  82. 

Newberry,  Mary,  Boston,  Mass.,  see  James  Colter. 

Newbert,  Charles,  of  Waldoboro,  Maine;  from  Germany, 
1748,  with  wife  and  four  children. — Miller's  Waldo- 
boro, p.  210. 

Newbut,  Christopher,  John,  and  Zachariah,  of  Broad 
Bay,  Maine,  before  1760. — Miller's  Waldoboro,  p. 
51. 

Newell,  Joseph,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  Dublin;  arrived 
at  Boston,  1719. — Boston  News  Letter,  July  13-20, 

1719. 

Newell,  Martha,  of  Boston;  from  Ireland,  August, 
1719 ; warned  out,  Sept.  23. — Cullen's  Irish  in  Bos- 
ton, p.  5;  Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  61. 

Newmay,  Richard,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Great  Britain, 

before  1720;  int.  m.  Annie  Gileris,  , 1720. — 

Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  98. 

Newtoy,  Rev.  Christopher;  from  England  to  New  Eng- 
land, 1755. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  America,  p.  47. 
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Nichols,  Clement,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  “Jersie,”  cir. 
1714;  int.  m.  Sarah  Bogers,  Nov.  1,  1714. — Boston 
Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p . 94. 

Nichols.,  Bev.  James;  from  England  to  Connecticut, 
1774. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  America , p.  47. 

Nichols,  Samuel,  of  Francestown,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland; 
Children:  John,  Samuel,  James,  Peggy,  Jenny, 
Saily,  Mary  Ann,  Susan,  Nancy;  moved  to  Holland 
Purchase,  N.  Y. — Cochran's  Francestown , pp.  21, 
854. 

Nichols,  Samuel,  of  Antrim,  N.  H. ; from  Antrim,  Ire- 
land; Children:  Thomas,  Daniel,  Adam,  John;  d. 
1804,  in  Antrim. — Whit  on's  Antrim , p.  56. 

Nicholson,  Henry,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; from  Williams- 
burg, Virginia,  before  1716;  m.  Sarah  Cotton,  Dec. 
13,  1716. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Beg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  393. 

Nicholson,  John,  to  New  England  from  Lancaster, 
1699 ; twenty  years  old,  bound  to  Mr.  Thomas  Tyler 
for  seven  years. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Beg.,  Vol.  64, 

p.  260. 

Nisbett,  Thomas,  from  Ireland,  laborer;  b.  cir.  1693; 
volunteer  against  the  West  Indies,  1740. — Colonial 
Wars,  1899. 

Nixon,  John,  from  Ireland,  laborer;  b.  cir.  1720;  volun- 
teer against  the  West  Indies,  1740. — Colonial  Wars, 
1899. 

Nixon,  John,  of  Dedham,  Mass.;  from  Great  Britain, 
before  1745;  m.  Katharine  Wentworth,  of  Stough- 
ton, Aug.  6,  1745. — Canton  Vital  Becords,  pp.  134, 
57. 

Nodes,  William,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Great  Britain,  be- 
fore 1716;  int.  m.  Elizabeth  Egbear,  Oct.  29,  1716. 
— Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  v.  96. 

Nole,  Stephen,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; from  Lelant,  Corn- 
wall, before  1717;  m.  Joanna  Boarn  [Bourn],  Feb. 
25,  1717. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Beg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  394. 

North,  John,  of  Pemaquid,  Maine;  from  Clooneen, 
County  Kings,  Ireland,  1730;  m.  Lydia ; Chil- 

dren: John,  James,  Elizabeth,  Mary,  Bebecca,  Ly- 
dia, Sarah,  Ann;  d.  1740. — Eaton's  Warren,  p.  592. 

North,  John,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Clooneen,  Ire- 
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land,  1730;  son  of  John  North;  m.  1,  Elizabeth 
Lewis;  m.  2,  Elizabeth  Pitson,  of  Boston;  Children: 
Joseph,  Mary,  William. — Eaton  s Warren , p.  593. 

Norton,  John,  of  Westminster,  Yt. ; from  Scotland; 
Child:  Anna. — Randall's  Chesterfield , p.  240. 

Norty,  Peter,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Great  Britain,  before 
1720;  int.  m.  Rose  Hicks  of  Middleberry,  May  30, 
1720. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,.  Vol.  28,  p.  98. 

Nugen  [Nugel],  William,  Boston,  Mass.;  an  Irishman 
from  Philadelphia,  April  21,  1727 ; warned  out,  July 
11  (return)  ; warned  April  21,  1727. — Suffolk  Court 
Files , 20510;  Boston  Record  Com.,  Vol.  13,  p.  167. 

Nutt,  David,  of  Camden,  Maine;  from  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land: b.  1738;  Child:  Nancy;  d.  1797. — Eatons 
Thomaston,  p.  340. 

Nutt,  John,  of  Camden,  Maine;  from  Scotland  or  Ire- 
land; m.  1,  ; m.  2,  ; Children:  David, 

William,  Joanna,  Ashley,  John,  Elizah,  Nancy,  Su- 
san.— Easton  s Thomaston,  p.  340. 

Nuttes,  James,  to  New  England,  from  Blackburn,  Lan- 
cashire, 1699,  in  the  “Virginia,”  Edmund  Ball, 
master ; eighteen  years  old,  with  seven  years  to  serve. 
— N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  64,  p.  259. 

Oberlack,  John  Godfrey,  of  Broad  Bay,  Maine;  from 
Germany,  before  1760. — Miller  s Waldoboro,  p.  51. 

Oberlock,  see  Overlock. 

O’Brien,  John,  of  Castine  and  Warren,  Maine;  from 
Ireland,  schoolmaster;  b.  1755,  Craig,  Ireland;  m. 
Mary  Starrett,  Nov.  14,  1785;  Children:  Elizabeth, 
Lewis,  Mary,  John,  Edward,  James,  Sarah,  Rebecca, 
William,  George,  Thomas,  David;  d.  June  19,  1828. 
— Eaton's  Warren,  pp.  593-4. 

O’Brien,  Morris,  of  Scarborough  and  Machias,  Maine; 
from  Cork,  Ireland,  cir.  1740;  a tailor;  m.  Mary 
Keen,  of  Kittery,  d.  1805;  Children:  Gideon,  Jere- 
miah, John,  William,  Dennis,  Joseph,  Martha,  Jo- 
anna, Mary;  d.  1799. — Southgate's  Scarborough,  p. 
176;  Drisko's  Machias,  pp.  513,  514. 

O’Hara,  Rev.  Joseph,  from  England  to  Providence  in 
New  England,  1728. — Emigrant  Ministers  to  Amer- 
ica, p.  48. 
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Oliphant,  Andrew,  of  Providence,  R.  I. ; from  Scotland, 
cir.  1762;  removed  to  South  Carolina. — Thomas's 
History  of  Printing , Vol.  2,  p.  234. 

Oliver,  George,  of  Salem,  Mass. ; from  Madeira,  before 
1764;  m.  Hannah  Manning,  int.  Oct.  20,  1764. — 
Salem  Vital  Records , Vol.  4,  p.  56. 

Oliver,  Lancelot,  of  Barre,  Mass. ; from  the  North  of 
Ireland;  b.  1704;  “brother”  of  William  Walker; 
1741  member  of  the  Church  at  Georgetown;  m.  Mary 
Walker,  1741,  who  outlived  her  husband;  Children: 
William,  Margaret,  James,  David,  Robert,  Alex- 
ander, Katherine;  d.  June  21,  1781,  in  the  78th  year 
of  his  age. — Worcester  Prohate , Series  A , Case 
44358;  Barre  Vital  Records , p.  259. 

Oliver,  Robert,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; from  Yeaton,  North- 
umberland, before  1715;  m.  Pasco  Malvern,  of  New- 
castle, N.  H.,  in  Portsmouth,  Oct.  7,  1715. — N.  E. 
Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  272. 

Orph,  Nicholas,  of  Broad  Bay,  Maine;  from  Germany, 
with  Hans  George  Hahn;  m.  Margaret  . — Mil- 

ler's Waldohoro,  p.  64. 

Orr,  Clement,  of  Orr’s  Island,  Harpswell,  Me. ; from  Ire- 
land, before  1742;  brother  of  Joseph  Orr. — Wheeler's 
Brunswick,  p.  845. 

Orr,  John,  of  Mair  Point,  Brunswick,  Maine;  from  Ire- 
land, early  18th  cen. ; m.  Susan  Skolfield;  no  issue. 
— Wheeler's  Brunswick,  p.  846. 

Orr,  John,  of  Chester,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland  in  1736  or  7 ; 
m.  Martha  Templeton,  sister  of  Allen  Templeton; 
Children:  James,  Mollv. — Chase's  Chester,  pp.  497, 
572. 

Orr,  John,  of  Goffstown,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland,  before 
1754;  b.  1721  at  Antrim;  m.  Jane  McConnell,  of 
Pembroke,  1735,  d.  1817;  Children:  Samuel,  John, 
Rebecca,  Mary  Katherine,  William;  d.  March  23, 
1809. — Hadley's  Goffstown , p.  362. 

Orr,  Joseph,  of  Orr’s  Island,  Harpswell,  Maine;  from 
Ireland,  before  1742;  m.  Mrs.  William  Wyer;  Chil- 
dren: Mary,  Lettice. — Wheeler's  Brunswick,  p.  845. 
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Ore,  Mary,  of  Brunswick,  Maine;  from  Ireland,  before* 
174-2;  sister  of  Clement  and  Joseph. — Wheeler's" 
Brunswick , pp.  845-6. 

Orrock,  David,  Boston,  Mass.;  in  Boston  before  1723; 
m.  Sarah  Tillet,  Oct.  31,  1723;  Child:  Edward. — 
Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  115. 

Orsborn,  J ames,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Great  Britain,  be- 
fore 1722  ; int.  m.  Elizabeth  Stevens,  Oct.  22,  1722. 
— Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  159. 

Osborn,  Bev.  Samuel,  of  Eastham,  Mass. ; from  Ireland 
or  Scotland,  at  the  end  of  October,  1707;  “bringing 
letters  of  commendation  subscribed  by  Rev.  Robert 
Rainey  of  Newry,  County  Down” ; said  to  be  22 
years  old;  b.  about  1685;  m.,  Edgartown,  Mass., 
Jedidah  Smith,  Jan.  1,  1710;  teacher  at  Sandwich, 
Plymouth,  etc.;  ordained  1718;  m.  Mrs.  Experience- 
Hopkins,  b.  Chatham,  in  Boston,  Oct.  19,  1743;  d. 
probably  at  Boston,  about  1774. — D'oane  Family  pp. 
498-515. 

Osborne,  Samuel,  of  Eastham  and  Boston,  Mass. ; from 
Ireland,  1718;  graduate  of  the  University  of  Dublin; 
minister  of  Eastham,  1718-1738;  schoolmaster  in 
Boston;  died  “at  a great  age.” — History  of  Barn- 
stable County,  pp.  383,  391n  (probably  the  same  as- 
the  above). 

Ott,  Peter,  of  Rockport,  Maine;  from  Germany;  Chil- 
dren: Elizabeth,  Peter;  d.  at  great  age. — Eaton's- 
Thomaston,  p.  344. 

Otterson,  Andrew,  of  Hookset,  1ST.  H. ; from  Ireland, 
before  1760?;  brother  of  William  Otterson. — Chase's 
Chester,  pp.  572,  573. 

Otterson,  Ann,  of  Chester,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland,  before* 
1760;  sister  of  Andrew  and  William;  m.  Dr.  Joseph 
Brown. — Chase's  Chester,  pp.  477,  478,  573. 

Otterson,  William,  of  Chester,  H.  H. ; from  Ireland,  be- 
fore 1760;  m.  Temple;  Children:  James, 

Mary;  d.  1760. — Chase's  Chester,  p.  572. 

Otjld,  Richard,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Great  Britain,  cir. 
1713;  int.  m.  Mercy  Pilkenton,  May  24,  1714. — 
Boston  Bee.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  93. 

Overlook,  John,  of  Ashburnham,  Mass,  [also  Aberlock]  ; 
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from  Germany,  1758;  m.  Mary  ; Children: 

John,  Philip,  Elizabeth,  Jacob;  d.  Jan.  2,  1783,  aet. 
80. — Stearns'  Ashburnhaw , p.  800;  Ashburnham 
Vital  Records. 

Owen,  Humphrey,  of  Boston,  Mass.,  alias  Isaac  Moore ; 
from  Hew  York,  1730. — Court  of  Sessions  of  the 
Peace,  1725-32,  p.  87. 

Oxenton,  William,  Boston,  Mass. ; shipwright,  from  Lon- 
don. April  27,  1727 ; warned  out  July  11  (return). 
— Suffolk  Court  Files , 20510;  Boston  Rec.  Com., 
Vol.  13,  p.  167. 

Paccanet,  Michael,  Boston,  Mass.;  seaman;  from  Horth 
Carolina;  warned  out  June  15,  1735;  with  a wife 
and  blind  daughter. — Boston  Selectman  s Rec.,  1701- 

15,  p.  230. 

Pace,  J ames,  Boston,  Mass. ; from  Great  Britain,  before 
1714;  int.  m.  Eliza.  Ward,  July  7,  1714;  Child:  per- 
haps Peter. — Boston  Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  93. 

Page,  John;  from  South  Carolina;  b.  cir.  1716;  volun- 
teer against  the  West  Indies,  1740. — Colonial  Wars, 
1899. 

Page,  Robert,  of  Wells,  Me. ; from  Donaghedy,  Barony  of 
Strabane,  County  Tyrone. — Bourne's  Wells,  p.  313. 

Paine,  Benjamin,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  London,  before 
1734;  int.  m.  Sarah  Godfrey,  Oct.  31,  1734. — Boston 
Rec.  Com.,  Vol.  28,  p.  222. 

Paine,  William,  of  Boston,  Mass. ; from  London  to  Bos- 
ton on  the  “Minerva,”  1774,  to  settle;  gentleman, 
aged  24. 

Painter,  Richard,  Boston,  Mass.;  from  England,  1716; 
warned  out  July  8,  ten  weeks  residence. — Boston 
Rec.  Com,.,  Vol.  13,  p.  11. 

Pane,  Ann,  of  Rhode  Island;  from  London,  on  the  ship 
“Charlotte,”  aged  40;  “going  to  her  husband.” — 
N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  63,  p.  21. 

Pallet,  Joseph,  of  Canterbury,  H.  H. ; Spanish  stow- 
away; b.  Dee.  19,  1723;  m.  1,  Jane  , d.  Aug. 

16,  1794,  aged  70  years;  Child:  Hathaniel;  m.  2, 

Lydia  , d.  Sept.  12,  1822;  d.  Dec.  1823,  aet. 

100  years. — Ly ford's  Canterbury,  p.  275. 

Palmer,  Joseph,  of  Braintree,  Mass.;  from  England, 
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1746;  b.  Shaugh,  Devonshire,  1716;  m.  Mary 
Cranch,  of  Brood,  Devon;  d.  1788. — Pattee's  Brain- 
tree, pp.  486-490. 

Paris,  Amos,  of  Dresden,  Maine;  from  France,  Hugue- 
not.— Huguenots  in  Dresden , Me .,  p.  18. 

Park,  Alexander,  of  Windham,  N.  H. ; from  County 
Antrim,  Ireland,  1728-9;  b.  1688,  in  Scotland;  m. 
Margaret  Waugh,  b.  cir.  1691,  d.  May  11,  1750; 
Children : Robert,  J ennet,  Thomas,  Alexander, 

Sarah,  Mary,  Joseph;  d.  January  26,  1760. — Morri- 
son's Windham , p.  713  ; Parle  Family , p.  178. 

Park,  William,  of  Groton,  Mass.;  from  Scotland,  1756, 
to  Boston;  b.  in  Glasgow,  Scotland,  Oct.  7,  1704;  m. 
Anna  Law  in  Glasgow,  May  6,  1730,  d.  October  2, 
1789;  Children:  Margaret,  Janette;  d.  June  17, 
1788. — Green's  Groton  Historical  Series ; Park 
Family , pp.  194-5. 

Parkes,  John,  Portsmouth,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland,  before 
1716;  m.  Susanna  Preston,  Oct.  14,  1716. — N.  E. 
Hist.  Gen.  Peg.,  Vol.  23,  p.  393. 

Parker,  Doctor  , of  Machias,  Maine;  from  Nova 

Scotia,  before  1776;  m.  Judith  Lunt;  Children:  Sam- 
uel P.,  John,  Phillips. — 100th  Anniversary  of  Ma- 
chias, p.  158. 

Parker,  William,  of  Rhode  Island;  from  County  Water- 
ford, Ireland,  before  1775;  b.  cir.  1734. — Murray's 
Irish  Rhode  Islanders,  p.  28. 

Parkinson,  William,  of  Londonderry,  N.  H.,  from  Scot- 
land and  Ireland,  1744;  m.  Esther  Woods;  Children: 
Henry,  Aaron,  Jonathan,  Reuben,  Esther,  Elizabeth, 
Sylvanus,  William,  Katherine,  Mary,  Susan. — Coch- 
ran's Francestoivn,  p.  806. 

Parnis,  Andrew,  of  Boston;  from  Ireland,  1719;  cooper. 
— Cullen's  Irish  in  Boston,  p.  51. 

Parsons,  Lawrence,  of  Warren,  Maine;  from  Ireland, 
1740;  m.  Eleanor  Young;  Children:  James,  Wil- 
liam, Lawrence,  Dorothy,  Mary,  Eleanor,  Sarah;  d. 
Cushing,  Maine. — Eaton's  Warren,  p.  418,  63. 

Patrick,  Christopher,  to  New  England;  from  Great  Mus- 
grove,  Westmoreland,  1699,  in  the  “Virginia,”  Ed- 
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mund  Ball,  master;  twenty  years  old,  with  seven 
years  to  serve. — N.  E.  Hist.  Gen.  Reg.,  Vol.  64,  p. 
259. 

Patrick,  John,  of  Worcester,  Mass.;  from  Ireland  before 
1733;  of  Palmer,  1734. — Perry's  Scotch-Irish,  p.  14, 
Patrick,  Matthew,  of  Warren,  Mass. ; from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  cir.  1724;  b.  1681;  m.  Mary  ; Chil- 

dren: John,  Thomas,  Isaac,  Matthew;  d.  Nov.  10, 
1767,  G-.  S. — Ly ford's  Canterbury,  pp.  277-8. 
Patrick,  Robert,  of  Rutland,  Mass. ; from  Ireland,  be- 
fore 1720;  m.  Margaret , Rutland,  June,  1720; 

Children:  Dinai,  Elizabeth,  Margaret,  Mary,  Robert, 
— Vital  Rec.  of  Rutland,  p.  75;  Reed's  Rutland, 

p.  82. 

Patten,  Actor,  of  Kennebunk,  Maine;  from  Coleraine, 
Plying  Point  in  Freeport,  and  Surry,  Maine;  from 
Colerain,  Ireland,  cir.  1737 ; Elder  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  in  Ireland;  Child:  John. — Wheeler's 
Brunswick,  p.  846. 

Patten,  Actor,  of  Kennebunk,  Maine;  from  Colerain, 
Ireland,  cir.  1737;  b.  in  Ireland,  Jan.  22,  1737,  son 
of  Robert  Patten;  m.  Jane  McLellan,  daughter  of 
Hugh  McLellan,  of  Gorham,  Me.,  b.  1746,  d.  1835; 
Children:  Elizabeth,  Robert,  Actor,  Mary  Abigail, 
Jane,  Rebecca,  Hugh,  Rachel,  William,  Margaret;  d. 
1816. — Wheeler's  Brunswick,  p.  846. 

Patten,  John,  Boston,  Mass. ; arrived  from  Northern  Ire- 
land, 1718,  in  the  ship  William,”  Robert  Montgom- 
ery, master;  with  a wife  and  one  child. — Court  of 
Sessions  of  the  Peace,  Suffolk  County. 

Patten,  John,  of  Brunswick,  Maine;  from  Coleraine, 
Ireland,  cir.  1727;  b.  1717;  son  of  Actor  Patten; 
m.  Mary  Means,  daughter  of  Robert  Means,  d.  1798; 
Children:  Robert,  Sarah  Jane,  Mary,  Hannah,  Mar- 
garet, John,  William,  Thomas,  Matthew,  Dorcas, 
Actor;  d.  1795. — Wheeler's  Brunswick,  p.  846. 
Patten,  John,  of  Bedford,  N.  H. ; from  Ireland,  cir. 

1728  ; in  Bedford  in  1738 ; m.  Mary , d.  October 

21,  1764;  Children:  Samuel,  Matthew;  d.  April  14, 
1746. — History  of  Bedford,  p.  1036. 

{To  be  continued ) 


DESCENDANTS  OF  ROGER  PRESTON  OF 
IPSWICH  AND  SALEM  VILLAGE. 


By  Charles  Henry  Preston. 


{Continued  from  Vol.  LXVI,  page  394.) 

1288.  George  Henry,  b.  12  Mar.  1827 ; m.  14  Oct.  1856  at  But- 

ler, N.  Y.,  Bebecca,  dau,  of  Austin  and  Sarah  (Wisner) 
Boe ; b.  28  Aug.  1835 ; he  d.  at  Buffalo  22  June  1881 ; 
the  widow  resided  in  Buffalo  in  1898 ; d.  1908.  Ch. : 1. 
Andrews,  b.  27  June  1857  at  Bed  Creek;  m.  at  Brook- 
lyn, 8 Oct.  1885,  Aveline  Cranford;  d.  at  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  23  Feb.  1886 ; 2.  Austin  Boe,  b.  25  Sept,  1860  at 
Bed  Creek;  m.  at  Buffalo,  1 June  1886,  Alice  Elizabeth 
Lewis ; ch. : 1.  Charlotte  Bebecca,  b.  17  Feb.  1887 ; 2. 
Louise  Lewis,  b.  3 June  1888 ; 3.  Sarah  Wisner,  b.  25 
Dec.  1889 ; 4.  Austin  Boe,  b.  9 Aug.  1894 ; 3.  William 
George,  b.  5 Nov.  1866,  at  Bed  Creek;  m.  at  Buffalo, 
18  Nov.  1894,  Margaret  Frost ; res.  Peekskill,  N.  Y., 
1909 ; 4.  Lillian  Hattie,  b.  23  Dec.  1870,  at  Buffalo ; d. 
28  Mar.  1879.  George  Henry  Preston  was  a grain  com- 
mission merchant. 

1289.  William  Irvine,  b.  3 Sept.  1828;  m.  at  Cleveland,  Os- 

wego Co.,  N.  Y.,  21  Oct.  1851,  Laura  Beynolds ; lived  in 
1898,  in  New  York  City;  no  children. 

1290.  Mabel  Ann,  b.  24  Oct.  1830;  unmarried;  was  living  in 

1898  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  and  who  furnished  the  record  of 
this  family. 

1291.  Mary  Elizabeth,  b.  6 Nov.  1832 ; d.  at  Bed  Creek  9 Apr. 

1864;  m.  at  Bed  Creek  14  Oct.  1856,  Emmerson  T.  Crane; 
he  lived  in  San  Lorenzo,  Cal.,  in  1898.  Ch. : 1.  Andrews 
Preston  Crane,  b.  26  Nov.  1857 ; 2.  Emmerson  Herndon 
Crane,  b.  26  Nov.  1857 ; m.  Tracey. 

1292.  Sylvanus  Miles,  b.  29  Feb.  1836;  d.  19  Mar.  1841. 

1293.  Bichard  Montgomery,  b.  19  Oct.  1838;  d.  13  Mar.  1841. 

1294.  Andrews,  b.  21  Apr.  1841;  d.  23  Mar.  1842. 

1295.  Harvey  Miles,  b.  21  Apr.  1843 ; d.  4 Nov.  1863. 

1296.  Martha  Washington,  b.  13  Oct.  1845;  d.  at  Durham, 

Conn.,  18  Feb.  1879 ; m.  at  Buffalo,  30  June  1868,  Bev. 
Albert  H.  Wyatt ; he  lived  in  1898  in  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 
Ch. : 1.  Mabel  Preston  Wyatt,  b.  20  Dec.  1870  at  New 
York  City;  m.  at  Norwalk,  Conn.,  1 Aug.  1895,  Harry 
B.  Jepson;  2.  William  Abbott  Wyatt,  b.  31  Mar.  1874, 
at  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. ; 3.  Albert  Hermon,  b.  Feb.  1876,  at 
Brooklyn;  d.  July  1876. 
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1297.  Sylvanus  Ferris,  b.  14  Sept.  1848  in  Red  Creek;  d.  22 

Apr.  1850. 

Andrews  Preston  was  a merchant  in  Cato,  H.  Y.,  and 
later  in  Red  Creek,  H.  Y.  He  was  a member  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  State  of  Hew  York  in  1827,  1835  and 
1840.  He  served  in  the  War  of  1812. 

VII.  749.  Samuel  Preston  (Samuel,  Jacob,  Ja- 
cob, Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Columbus,  Chenango 
Co.,  H.  Y.,  16  July  1800;  died  in  Oneida,  Mich.,  19 

June  1883;  married  in  Ira,  Cayuga  Co.,  H.  Y.,  8 Feb. 

1827,  Rebecca  Hoble,  daughter  of  Parmenas  and  Rebecca 
(Hoble)  Sprague;  born  in  Ira  13  Oct.  1807;  died  in 
Oneida  27  Apr.  1897  (died  in  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.  Mrs. 
F.  M.  Hotchkiss.). 

Children : 

1298.  Rodolphus,  b.  21  Jan.  1829;  d.  19  Feb.  1829. 

1299.  Sarah  Louisa,  b.  23  Jan.  1830,  in  Ira,  N.  Y. 

1300.  Jasper  Newton,  b.  5 Oct.  1832,  in  Ira,  N.  Y. ; m.  2 Aug. 

1857,  in  Oneida,  Eaton  Co.,  Mich.,  Janet  Johnston  of 
Cornwall,  Ontario ; born  there  12  June  1834.  Ch. : 1. 
Samuel  Adam  Johnston,  b.  4 July  1858  in  Lansing, 
Mich. ; m.  1 Nov.  1884  at  Grand  Ledge,  Mich.,  Clara 
May  Bloomburg;  ch. : (a)  Janet  Marie,  b.  10  Dec.  1886, 
in  Austin,  Texas ; he  d.  in  Los  Angeles,  Cal.,  17  Aug. 
1889 ; 2.  Sarah  Rebecca,  b.  27  Apr.  1860 ; m.  Nov.  1888 
Norman  F.  Jenks,  Portland,  Ore. ; 3.  Flora  Cornelia, 
b.  22  Nov.  1862  in  Lansing,  Mich. ; m.  in  Los  Angeles, 
Cal.,  19  June  1889,  Finlay  Montgomery  Hotchkiss ; b. 
23  Apr.  1849  in  Dumfriesshire,  Scotland;  ch. : (a)  Anne 
Camilla,  b.  14  Jan.  1891  in  Los  Angeles ; (b)  James 
Samuel  Preston,  b.  19  June  1893 ; 4.  Mary  Ann,  b.  17 
Sept.  1864 ; d.  20  May  1870 ; 5.  George,  b.  2 Mar.  1868 ; 
d.  1 Apr.  1868 : 6.  Georgiana,  b.  2 Mar.  1868  ; d.  13  Sept. 
1870;  7.  Ella,  b.  11  Sept.  1872;  d.  11  Sept.  1872.  Jasper 
Newton  Preston  in  1899  was  an  architect  in  Los  Angeles 
and  was  supervising  architect  of  the  Texas  State 
Capitol. 

1301.  Samuel  Horace,  b.  25  Oct.  1837  in  Oneida ; m.  there  5 

Mar.  1863,  Eveline  Orinda,  dau.  of  Bailey  and  Samantha 
D.  (Sprague)  Sills;  b.  in  Victory,  Cayuga  Co.,  N.  Y., 
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24  Apr.  1835 ; was  living  in  1898  in  Lansing,  Mich.  He 
was  a farmer.  He  was  Highway  Commissioner  three 
years ; Township  Supervisor  seven  years  and  two  years 
as  chairman ; he  was  Representative  in  the  State  Legis- 
lature in  1887. 

1302.  Samantha  Diantha,  b.  23  Mar.  1839  in  Oneida. 

1303.  Charles  Montgomery,  b.  24  Sept.  1841  in  Oneida. 

Samuel  Preston  was  a farmer  in  Oneida,  Eaton  Coun- 
ty, Michigan. 

VII.  757.  Marvin  Preston  (Charles,  Jacob,  Ja- 
cob, Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Brookfield,  Vt.,  13 
Dec.  1803;  died  in  Marshall,  Mich.,  3 Oct.  1845;  mar- 
ried in  Emmett,  Calhoun  Co.,  Mich.,  4 June  1840,  Har- 
riet, daughter  of  Michael  and  Jerusha  (Brown)  Spencer; 
born  in  Clarendon,  N.  Y.,  22  Aug.  1818. 

Children  born  in  Marshall,  Mich. : 

Katherine  Maria,  b.  6 June  1841;  m.  25  Dec.  1865,  at 
Battle  Creek,  Mich.,  William  Wilberforce  Byington;  d. 
16  Nov.  1898;  no  children;  residence  Albany,  N.  Y., 
after  1884. 

Nathaniel  Spencer,  b.  8 Aug.  1842 ; m.  25  Dec.  1873,  at 
Chicago,  111.,  Mary  E.  Hess.  Ch. : 1.  Charles  Marvin, 
b.  30  Sept.  1874,  at  Indianapolis;  2.  Frances  Emily,  b. 

25  Mar.  1876,  at  Detroit ; m.  at  Indianapolis,  July  1895, 
Alexander  Pat  on ; b.  Glasgow,  Scotland,  1863 ; res. 
Paris,  France;  3.  Raymond  Eugene,  b.  2 Feb.  1880,  at 
Medina,  Ohio. 

Julia,  b.  4 Mar.  1844;  d.  25  Sept.  1844. 

Marvin,  b.  11  Mar.  1846 ; m.  26  May,  1866,  at  Simcoe, 
Canada,  Frances  Elizabeth  Fuller.  Ch. : 1.  Eva  M.,  b. 
1868;  d.  when  8 months  old.  Marvin  Preston  lived  in 
Detroit,  Mich.,  in  1899. 

Marvin  Preston,  Sen.,  was  first  a farmer  and  then  a 
surveyor.  He  was  the  first  Justice  of  the  Peace,  the 
first  County  Clerk  and  the  first  County  Treasurer  of 
Calhoun  County,  holding  all  of  these  offices  at  the  same 
time. 

VII.  759.  Nathaniel  Preston  (Charles,  Jacob, 
Jacob,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Brookfield,  Vt., 
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11  April  1809;  died  in  Terre  Haute,  Ind.,  26  Nov.  1871; 
married  11  May  1843  in  Terre  Haute,  Charlotte,  daugh- 
ter of  John  Michael  and  Charlotte  (Abbott)  Wood;  born 
in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  18  March  1820;  died  in  Terra 
Haute  23  Jan.  1905. 

Children  born  in  Terre  Haute: 

William  Marvin,  b.  4 Mar.  1844;  d.  in  Terre  Haute,  2 
Mar.  1881. 

Margaret,  b.  9 May  1846 ; was  living  in  Terre  Haute  in 
1914. 

Nathaniel,  b.  28  Apr.  1848 ; m.  Aug.  1874,  Martha  Cole. 
Ch. : 1.  Charlotte  Wood,  b.  19  June  1875 ; 2.  Natalie, 
b.  10  Apr.  1880 ; 3.  Eussell  Hayne,  b.  6 Jan.  1882 ; 4. 
William  Marvin,  b.  17  June  1884;  5.  Henry  Spencer, 
b.  15  Feb.  1890. 

John  Wood,  b.  24  Nov.  1849. 

Nathaniel  Preston  first  moved  from  Vermont  to  Mar- 
shall, Mich.,  where  he  was  bookkeeper  at  a blast  furnace. 
He  afterward  taught  school  at  Vincennes,  Ind.,  and  later 
went  to  Terre  Haute,  where  he  was  cashier  of  the  State 
Bank  of  Indiana,  which  position  he  held  until  his  health 
failed  when  he  took  up  farming  about  1850. 

VII.  763.  Alvah  Preston  (Roswell,  Jacob,  Jacob, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  17  Nov. 
1802;  died  in  Cohoctah,  Livingston  Co.,  Mich.,  16  May 
1862 ; married  in  Brooklyn,  Conn.,  18  Aug.  1830,  Olive, 
daughter  of  Daniel  and  Olive  (Pierce)  Litchfield;  born 
in  Brooklyn,  16  Sept.  1807 ; died  in  Cohoctah,  30  Sept. 
1846;  he  married,  second,  Rachael  Houghtaling  1 Sept. 
1847. 

Children : 

1304.  James  Alvah,  b.  26  Dec.  1831,  at  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. ; m. 

22  Feb.  1860,  at  OWasso,  Mich.,  Sarah  Jane  Clarity; 
b.  in  Geneva,  Ontario  Co.,  N.  Y.,  4 June  1836.  Ch. : 1. 
John  Eiley,  b.  12  Sept.  1863,  at  Cohoctah;  2.  James 
Fred,  b.  1 May  1865  at  Cohoctah;  3.  Belle,  b.  2 April 
1872,  at  Howell,  Mich.  James  A.  Preston  resided  at 
Corunna,  Mich.,  until  after  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1862,  when  he  moved  to  the  family  homestead  at 
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Cohoctah,  where  he  remained  until  1870.  He  resided 
at  Howell  for  a number  of  years  and  in  1899  was  a 
resident  of  Detroit,  dividing  his  time  between  his  home 
there  and  his  farm  at  Cohoctah. 

1305.  John  Litchfield,  b.  3 Jan.  1836  at  Pittsfield,  Mich. ; 

enlisted  in  the  Union  army  for  three  years,  or  during 
the  war,  in  1861,  being  appointed  corporal  in  Company 
B of  Col.  Rankin’s  First  Regiment  of  Lancers,  Michi- 
gan Volunteers.  He  died  16  Jan.  1862  of  congestion 
of  the  lungs,  while  the  troops  were  stationed  at  Detroit. 

After  his  marriage  Alvah  Preston  emigrated  to  Michi- 
gan Territory.  They  resided  first  at  Ann  Arbor  and  in 
1832  purchased  a farm  in  Pittsfield,  a few  miles  south 
of  Ann  Arbor,  and  resided  there  until  1837,  when  he  pur- 
chased a farm  in  Cohoctah,  Livingston  Co.,  Michigan. 

VII.  764.  Koswell  Pbeston  (Roswell,  Jacob,  Ja- 
cob, Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  2 
Oct.  1804;  died  in  Pittsfield,  Mich.,  25  Mar.  1877 ; mar- 
ried in  Lima,  Mich.,  8 Mar.  1837,  Prances  Ann,  daugh- 
ter of  Asa  and  (Arnold)  Hurlburt;  born  in  East 

Haddam,  Conn.,  2 April  1817 ; died  in  Pittsfield  31 
March  1882. 

Children : 

1306.  Mary  E.,  b.  11  Sept.  1838,  in  Freedom,  Mich.;  d.  unm. 

22  Mar.  1895. 

1307.  Cynthia  M.,  b.  26  Oct.  1840,  in  Freedom,  Mich. ; m.  9 

Nov.  1865,  Henry  Shier;  res.,  Kipp,  Kansas;  3 children. 

1308.  Henry  H.,  b.  28  May  1843,  in  Freedom,  Mich. ; unmarried ; 

lived  on  his  father’s  farm  in  Pittsfield  in  1899. 

1309.  Charlotte  A.,  b.  2 Mar.  1846  in  Pittsfield,  Mich. ; d.  25 

Nov.  1871 ; unm. 

1310.  Angeline  A.,  b.  30  Aug.  1848,  in  Pittsfield;  d.  8 June 

1895 ; unm. 

1311.  Adelaide  J.,  b.  8 June  1851,  in  Pittsfield;  m.  2 Apr.  1885, 

Henry  A.  Blair ; res.,  Kipp,  Kansas. 

1312.  Flora  J.,  b.  4 Jan.  1856,  in  Pittsfield;  d.  1 Nov.  1880; 

unm. 

Roswell  Preston  was  apprenticed  to  a fuller,  near 
Hampton,  Conn.,  during  his  boyhood.  In  1830  he  went 
to  Ohio,  where  he  worked  in  woolen  mills  for  two  years. 
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He  returned  to  Connecticut  in  1832,  and  after  a brief 
visit,  accompanied  bis  father  on  his  journey  to  Michigan 
territory.  He  located  a tract  of  wild  land  in  Freedom, 
three  miles  east  from  his  father’s  location.  After  build- 
ing a dwelling  house  he  passed  the  winter  in  Ohio  work- 
ing at  his  trade.  In  1833  he  returned  to  Michigan  and 
commenced  clearing  and  tilling  his  farm.  He  remained 
there  for  twelve  years,  during  which  period  his  three 
eldest  children  were  born. 

In  1845  he  sold  his  farm  in  Freedom  and  purchased 
an  improved  farm  in  Pittsfield,  a few  miles  west  from 
Ypsilanti.  That  farm  was  owned  in  1899  by  his  son, 
Henry  H.  Preston.  Roswell  Preston  was  an  avowed 
Abolitionist.  (For  a further  account,  see  “A  History 
of  Captain  Roswell  Preston.”) 

VII.  766.  William  Peeston  (Roswell,  Jacob, 
Jacob,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hampton,  Conn., 
19  Aug.  1808;  died  in  Grass  Lake,  Jackson  Co.,  Mich., 
29  April  1882 ; married  in  Freedom,  Mich.,  4 Feb.  1836, 
Angeline,  daughter  of  David  Raymond,  born  in  Benton, 
E\  Y.,  17  July  1810,  died  in  Grass  Lake,  21  Mar.  1883. 

Children  born  in  Freedom : 

1313.  William  Wallace,  b.  22  Jan.  1837 ; m.  in  Illinois,  27  Oct. 

1878,  Mary  E.  Divens,  who  d.  in  Larrimer,  Kansas, 
11  May  1882 ; m.  2nd,  1884,  Sarah  Elizabeth  Clevenger, 
b.  in  Iowa,  9 Sept.  1865.  Ch.,  born  in  Montgomery, 
Kansas : 1.  Walter  Delevan,  b.  6 Nov.  1879  ; 2.  Hattie 
Angeline,  b.  19  Apr.  1881,  d.  30  Sept.  1885  ; 3.  Homer 
Orlando,  b.  14  Oct.  1884 ; 4.  Alvah  Leander,  b.  16  Aug. 
1886 ; 5.  Arvilla  Victoria,  b.  14  Feb.  1887 ; 6.  Georgia 
Ellen,  b.  13  Sept.  1889,  d.  1 Mar.  1891.  William  Wallace 
Preston  was  a student  at  the  Michigan  Agricultural 
College.  He  resided  (1899)  at  Montgomery,  Kansas. 

1314.  Charles  Delavan,  b.  3 Mar.  1847 ; m.  in  Ionia,  Mich., 

9 Dec.  1874,  Kittie  E.  Cowden.  Ch. : 1.  William  K.,  b. 
at  Grass  Lake,  1 Jan.  1877 ; 2.  Clarence  D.,  b.  16  Aug. 
1878  ; 3.  Ella,  b.  9 Oct.  1880  ; 4.  Norma  M.,  b.  24  Apr. 
1882 ; 5.  Alfred  L.,  b.  4 Oct.  1885 ; 6.  Eunice,  b.  11  June 
1896.  Charles  D.  Preston  is  an  enterprising  farmer, 
living  (1899)  on  the  family  homestead  at  Grass  Lake. 
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William  Preston  resided  at  Hampton,  Conn.,  until 
1833,  when  he  accompanied  his  father’s  family  in  the 
migration  to  Michigan.  In  1835,  he  and  his  brother  Ja- 
cob became  joint  owners  of  their  father’s  farm,  William 
taking  the  westerly  portion  of  the  tract,  on  which  he  built 
a comfortable  frame  house,  a barn,  and  made  other  im- 
provements. In  1866  he  sold  his  farm  in  Freedom  and 
purchased  another  in  Grass  Lake,  Michigan,  adjoining  the 
farm  recently  purchased  by  his  brother  Jacob. 

VII.  767.  Jacob  Preston  (Roswell,  Jacob,  Jacob, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hampton,  Conn.,  2 May 
1810;  died  at  Grass  Lake,  Mich.,  30  Sept.  1881;  married 
in  Sharon,  Mich.,  5 Jan.  1837,  Lucy  Witter,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Tustin  and  Elizabeth  (Witter)  Killam;  born 
in  Paupac,  Penn.,  16  July  1812;  died  in  Freedom,  Mich., 
26  Feb.  1846;  married  2nd,  2 Dec.  1846,  at  Stockbridge, 
Mich.,  Lucina  E.  Richardson,  born  in  Vermont,  9 Hov. 
1809;  died  in  Freedom,  16  Mar.  1859;  married  3d,  in 
Augusta,  Mich.,  5 April  1860,  Charlotte  C.  Stitt,  born  in 
Oxford  County,  Canada,  9 Sept.  1826. 

Children  born  in  Freedom : 

1315.  Theodore,  b.  30  Jan.  1838.  After  taking  a course  of  in- 

struction in  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti,  he 
was  a teacher.  He  was  also  a contractor  in  the  con- 
struction of  the  drainage  canals  of  Washtenaw  County. 
Early  in  the  summer  of  1861  he  enlisted  for  three  years 
or  during  the  war,  in  Company  B,  Second  Regiment  of 
Col.  Berdan’s  Sharp  Shooters  and  was  assigned  to 
McClellan’s  Army  of  the  Potomac.  About  a year  after 
his  enlistment,  Theodore,  while  in  camp,  contracted  a 
malignant  fever  and  was  transferred  to  the  military 
hospital  at  Alexandria,  where  he  died  2 Sept.  1862. 
He  was  buried  in  the  National  Cemetery  at  Alexandria. 

1316.  Edward  Myers,  b.  4 May  1841 ; d.  24  Apr.  1903 ; m.  in 

Nevada  City,  Cal.,  8 Nov.  1870,  Maggie  H.,  dau.  of 
Hiram  M.  and  Elvira  (Kidd)  Hinds;  born  in  Glasgow, 
Kentucky,  9 Mar.  1848 ; died  in  Nevada  City,  2 June 
1889.  Child : Myers  Albert,  b.  in  Nevada  City,  30  Dec. 
1874.  He  took  a special  coarse  at  the  State  University 
and  graduated  from  Cooper’s  Medical  College  with  the 
degree  of  M.  D.  in  Dec.  1897.  He  then  took  a course 
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at  the  Hopkins  Art  Institute  in  San  Francisco.  In  1914 
he  was  with  the  Foote  Concrete  Machinery  Company, 
Chicago,  111. 

Edward  M.  Preston  graduated  from  the  Michigan 
Agricultural  College  in  1862.  Four  years  after  his 
graduation  the  College  conferred  on  him  the  degree 
of  M.  S.  In  1863  he  sailed  for  California  by  way  of 
the  Isthmus  of  Panama.  He  taught  school  for  several 
years  and  was  twice  elected  County  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Nevada  County.  He  was  president  of  the 
Citizens  Bank  from  its  incorporation  in  1876.  He  was 
elected  to  the  State  Senate  from  Nevada  County  in 

1888  and  was  a member  of  the  legislative  sessions  of 

1889  and  1891.  He  introduced  a bill  to  establish  a 
State  Beform  School  for  wayward  boys.  Before  its 
final  passage  the  title  of  the  bill  was  amended  and  the 
institution  was  officially  designated  as  the  Preston 
School  of  Industry.  He  was  elected  Grand  Master  of 
Masons  of  California  in  1895. 

1317.  Marcus  Killam,  b.  2 Dec.  1841 ; m.  16  Aug.  1876,  at 

Mason,  Mich.,  Anna  E.,  dau.  of  Henry  A.  and  Lucy  Ann 
(Hicks)  Hawley;  b.  in  Vevay,  Mich.,  25  Mar.  1853.  Ch. : 
1.  Lucy  Ann,  b.  25  Aug.  1878,  d.  3 Mar.  1883;  2.  Maggie 
Belle,  b.  5 Feb.  1880 ; 3.  Florence  Adelle,  b.  4 Sept.  1881, 
d.  21  Mar.  1883;  4.  Jennie  Hawley,  b.  25  Mar.  1884; 
5.  Olive  Dea,  b.  1 April  1886  ; 6.  Clara  B.,  b.  20  Dec.  1887. 

Marcus  K.  Preston,  in  1899,  was  a farmer  in  Grass 
Lake,  Michigan,  having  succeeded  his  father  as  owner 
of  the  family  homestead,  his  brother  Charles,  and  his 
father’s  widow,  Charlotte,  living  with  him.  After  re- 
ceiving a common  school  education,  Marcus  took  a 
course  at  the  State  Normal  School  at  Ypsilanti. 

1318.  Benjamin  Tustin  Killam,  b.  26  Jan.  1846;  m.  25  Dec. 

1872,  at  Moulton,  Iowa,  Lucy,  dau.  of  Alfred  and  Frances 
(Nordman)  Killam,  b.  at  Marengo,  Mich.,  25  Sept.  1847, 
d.  at  Nevada  City,  Cal.,  29  Apr.  1874 ; m.  2nd,  26  Mar. 

1897,  at  San  Jose,  Cal.,  Susie  N.  Tincker,  b.  in  Maine, 
1874.  Ch. : 1.  Edward  Killam,  b.  at  Nevada  City,  23 
Oct.  1873 ; 2.  Madeline  Louise,  b.  at  lone,  Cal.,  5 Mar. 

1898.  Edward  K.  studied  electrical  engineering  at  the 
Michigan  State  University  and  in  1899  was  with  the 
Nevada  County  Electric  Power  Company. 

Benjamin  T.  K.  Preston  completed  a course  of  studies 
at  the  Union  High  School  at  Ann  Arbor  in  1866,  and 
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then  entered  the  State  University  at  Ann  Arbor,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  1871,  with  the  degree  of  A.  B. 
In  1873,  he  went  to  California  and  located  at  Nevada 
City,  where,  for  a time,  he  was  principal  of  the  High 
School.  Afterward  he  was  successively  publisher  and 
editor  of  the  Truckee  Republican,  the  Stockton  Herald, 
and  the  Fresno  Expositor.  He  was  afterward  em- 
ployed on  the  San  Francisco  dailies,  and  was  for  four 
years  in  the  employ  of  the  U.  S.  Mint  at  San  Francisco. 
In  1899  he  was  Secretary  of  the  Preston  School  of 
Industry  at  lone,  California. 

1319.  Norman  Richardson,  b.  2 Dec.  1847;  d.  10  Aug.  1848. 

1320.  Abner  Eugene,  b.  21  May  1849 ; d.  12  Feb.  1852. 

1321.  Charles  Adelbert,  b.  23  Jan.  1851 ; lived  in  1899  at  Grass 

Lake,  Mich.,  unmarried. 

J acob  Preston’s  first  employment  was  as  teacher  in  the 
public  schools.  In  1833  he  accompanied  his  father’s  fam- 
ily to  Michigan,  where  he  obtained  employment  as  assis- 
tant to  John  K.  Bingham,  who  was  employed  by  the  Gov- 
ernment as  surveyor  of  public  lands.  In  1835  he  pur- 
chased Mr.  Bingham’s  instruments  and  succeeded  him  as 
U.  S.  Surveyor. 

In  the  partition  of  his  father’s  farm  and  estate  in  1835, 
Jacob  acquired  the  eastern  half  of  the  farm,  with  the 
dwelling  and  farm  buildings,  which  had  been  erected  by 
his  father.  His  mother,  Mehitable  Preston,  remained 
with  him  on  the  family  homestead. 

In  1847  Jacob  built  a substantial  frame  dwelling-house, 
which  was  connected  with  the  log-house  by  a covered  pass- 
age. In  1866  he  sold  the  farm  and  bought  an  improved 
farm  near  the  Village  of  Grass  Lake. 

The  dwellings  of  William  and  Jacob  Preston  in  Free- 
dom were  very  near  each  other.  A few  months  after 
Jacob  had  located  at  Grass  Lake,  William  sold  his  place 
in  Freedom  and  purchased  another  farm  adjoining  that 
of  his  brother. 

VII.  783.  Henry  Preston  (Eliphalet,  William, 
William,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Rensselaerville, 
H.  Y.,  27  Feb.  1791;  died  16  Mar.  1859;  married  23 
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April  1815,  Abigail  Gibbs  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  who 
died  14  Aug.  1857. 

Children : 

1322.  Lewis  Eliphalet,  b.  20  Feb.  1816;  lived  in  1871  in  West- 

ford,  N.  Y. ; m.  27  Sept.  1843,  Harriet  E.  Brown  of 
Decatur,  N.  Y.  Ch. : 1.  Aldelbert  H.,  b.  31  Mar.  1846 ; 
2,  3.  Manly  U.  and  Amanda  A.,  twins,  b.  30  Dec.  1849. 

1323.  Leonard  Fitch,  b.  11  Apr.  1819 ; lived  in  1871  in  West- 

ford,  N.  Y. ; m.  16  Dec.  1840,  Amanda,  dau.  of  John  and 
Elizabeth  (Williams)  Mason  of  Westford,  b.  Sept.  1819. 
Ch. : 1.  Julius  E.,  b.  14  June  1846 ; 2.  Mary  F.,  b.  15 
May  1851. 

1324.  Lucy  Almiba,  b.  20  Feb.  1822;  m.  16  June  1851,  Fer- 

nando P.  Draper.  Ch. : 1.  Ella  A.,  b.  Aug.  1850 ; 2.  Cleora 
A.,  b.  8 June  1854 ; 3.  Emma  A.,  8 Mar.  1858. 

1325.  Amanda  Lucinda,  b.  3 Apr.  1825;  m.  19  Feb.  1856,  Horace 

Webster ; d.  2S  July  1862 ; no  children. 

Henry  Preston  lived  in  Westford,  H.  Y.,  on  the  farm 
on  which  his  father  settled  about  1791. 

YII.  796.  Silas  Preston  (Calvin,  John,  John,  Ja- 
cob, Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  16  May 
1793;  died  in  Seneca  Falls,  1ST.  Y.,  17  May  1831;  mar- 
ried in  Seneca  Falls,  6 April  1819,  Sally  Sherman,  born 
3 Oct.  1801,  in  Reading,  Conn. 

Children : 

1326.  Lucy  P.,  b.  1821,  in  Seneca  Falls;  m.  17  Oct.  1843,  Syl- 

vester H.  Clarke. 

1327.  John  B.,  b.  1823,  in  Seneca  Falls;  d.  in  Schuylerville, 

N.  Y.,  1836. 

1328.  Rachel,  b.  1826,  in  Waterloo ; d.  in  Clyde,  N.  Y.,  1857 ; 

m.  Morace  Munson.  Ch. : Henry  P. 

1329.  Harriet  Elvira,  b.  1830,  in  Cayuga ; m.  18  Mar.  1858, 

Dr.  John  B.  Chapin,  Superintendent  of  Penn.  Hospital 
for  the  Insane,  Philadelphia.  Ch. : 1.  Harriet  E.,  m. 
Bodine ; 2.  Frances  P.,  m.  Tilberd ; 3.  Eleanor  B.,  m. 
Mosher ; 4.  John  I.,  of  New  York. 

Silas  Preston  lived  in  Seneca  Falls,  and  held  the  office 
of  Sheriff. 
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VII.  798.  Philip  Preston  (Calvin,  John,  John, 
Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  10  March  1797,  in  North 
Gage,  N.  Y. ; died  there  8 April  1873;  married  there, 
13  Feb.  1823,  Bershe,  daughter  of  James  and  Anna  (Les- 
ter) King;  born  there  18  Nov.  1796;  died  there  23  Oct. 
1865. 

Children,  born  in  North  Gage: 

1330.  John  €.,  b.  26  Aug.  1824 ; m.  23  Mar.  1848 ; Flora  J.,  dau. 

of  Gilbert  and  Isabell  (Smith)  Blue;  b.  23  Feb.  1825, 

in  North  Gage.  Ch. : 1.  Anna  Cornelia,  b.  5 Sept.  1852 ; 

m.  24  Nov.  1881,  Dr.  R.  Oliver  Phillips  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
John  C.  Preston  was  a mechanic. 

1331.  James  K.,  b.  16  Feb.  1827;  d.  8 July  1854. 

1332.  Benjamin  L.,  b.  13  Mar.  1829;  d.  24  Apr.  1829. 

1333.  Sally  Ann,  b.  18  Apr.  1830  ; d.  26  July  1832. 

1334.  Sally  Ann,  b.  2 July  1832 ; m.  7 Sept.  1852,  George 

Hartness. 

1335.  Charles  Bigelow,  b.  29  Dec.  1833 ; m.  14  Dec.  1865, 

Judith,  dau.  of  Luther  and  Roxana  (Moon)  Plumb,  b. 
25  Jan.  1839,  in  Russia,  N.  Y.  Ch. : Flora  S.,  b.  19  Sept. 
1871,  in  Pompey,  N.  Y.  Charles  Bigelow  Preston  was 
a farmer  and  resided  (1896)  in  Trenton,  N.  Y. 

1336.  Jane,  b.  31  July  1835 ; m.  1870,  Thomas  Hartness,  of 

Rochester,  N.  Y. 

1337.  Rachel,  b.  28  May  1837 ; m.  Myers,  of  Rochester, 

N.  Y. 

1338.  Maryett,  b.  7 Mary  1841 ; d.  4 Jan.  1860. 

Philip  Preston  was  a farmer  and  lived  in  North  Gage, 
Oneida  Co.,  N.  Y. 

VII.  799.  Calvin  Preston,  M.  D.  (Calvin,  John, 
John,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  2 Feb.  1799;  died 
15  June  1855;  married,  in  Rutland,  N.  Y.,  17  Sept.  1827, 
Margaret,  daughter  of  William  and  Janet  (McKinney) 
McAllister;  born  19  Dec.  1805;  died  9 April  1848;  mar- 
ried second,  18  July  1849,  Sarah  J.  Anderson  of  Johns- 
town, N.  Y. 

Children : 

1339.  Rev.  Charles  Finney,  b.  26  July  1829,  in  Antwerp,  N.  Y. ; 

d.  in  Hong  Kong,  China,  17  July  1877 ; m.  in  Canton, 
China,  19  Dec.  1854,  Mrs.  Mary  Gray  (Byrne)  Brewster, 
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b.  10  May  1828.  Children,  born  in  Canton:  1.  Maggie 
McAllister,  b.  4 July  1856,  d.  1 Jan.  1863 ; 2.  Charles 
Hodge,  b.  1 Oct.  1857,  d.  6 Dec.  1857  ; 3.  Walter  Byrne, 
b.  2 May  1860 ; m.  12  Dec.  1894,  in  Walla  Walla,  Wash., 
Mary  Louise,  dau.  of  Josephus  Monroe  and  Louisa 
(Prescott)  Moore,  b.  in  Gillets  Grove,  la.,  18  Apr.  1869 ; 
ch. : Louisa  Byrne,  b.  21  Sept.  1895,  at  Portland,  Ore. ; 
Walter  Byrne  Preston  was  in  1896  engaged  in  flour 
milling  in  Portland,  Ore.;  4.  Mary  Byrne,  b.  25  Mar. 

1863,  m.  3 July  1884,  in  Waitsburg,  Wash.,  Alvin  L. 
Kinnear,  b.  1 Jan.  1850,  d.  23  Jan.  1891;  ch. : (a)  Mary 
Elizabeth,  b.  28  Jan.  1886 ; (b)  Charles  Campbell,  b.  23 
Mar.  1887,  in  Waitsburg;  5.  Sophia  Gray,  b.  30  Sept. 

1864,  m.  29  July  1889,  in  Canton,  China,  Eev.  Oscar 
Frank  Wisner,  b.  25  Sept.  1858;  ch. : (a)  Margaret 
Byrne,  b.  5 Apr.  1891;  (b)  Carl  Chauncey,  b.  21  Sept. 
1892,  in  Canton;  6.  Annie  Caroline,  b.  20  June  1866,  m. 
14  Dec.  1887,  in  Portland,  Ore.,  Charles  L.  Bennett,  b. 
13  Aug.  1861;  ch. : (a)  Mildred  May,  b.  14  May  1890,  in 
Seattle,  Wash. ; 7.  Laura  Condit,  b.  9 Oct.  1867  ; 8. 
Frederick  Brewster,  b.  15  Aug.  1869.  Charles  Finney 
Preston  was  graduated  from  Union  in  1850  and  Prince- 
ton Theological  Seminary  in  1853.  He  was  commis- 
sioned missionary  to  China  by  the  Presbyterian  Board 
of  Foreign  Missions  and  reached  Hong  Kong  in  May, 
1854.  Proceeding  to  Canton  he  spent  two  years  study- 
ing the  language,  and  during  the  Chinese  War  was  at 
Macao.  In  November,  1858,  he  returned  to  Canton  and 
soon  built  a chapel  from  funds  raised  chiefly  by  his 
own  efforts,  where  he  preached  until  his  last  illness. 
Mr.  Preston  devoted  much  of  his  time  to  the  translation 
of  the  New  Testament  into  the  Canton  vernacular.  He 
prepared  a hymn  book  in  Chinese  and  wrote  many  valu- 
able articles,  besides  giving  theological  instruction  to 
native  evangelists. 

1340.  James  Edwin,  b.  21  May  1831,  in  Galway,  N.  Y. ; d.  7 

May  1870 ; m.  30  Aug.  1866,  in  Galveston,  Texas,  Erne- 
line  A.,  dau.  of  James  A.  and  Martha  (Flint)  McWaters ; 
b.  in  Alexandria,  La.,  14  May  1849 ; she  m.  2nd,  Calvin 
W.  Preston  (No.  1345).  Ch. : 1.  Martha  Flint,  b.  23 
Jan.  1868,  d.  20  Jan.  1884 ; 2.  Sophy  Alexander,  b.  27 
Nov.  1870. 

1341.  William  Goodell,  b.  23  Nov.  1832,  in  Galway,  N.  Y. ; m. 

at  Waitsburg,  Wash.,  23  Dec.  1869,  Matilda,  dau.  of 
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Anderson  and  Julia  Ann  (Walters)  Cox;  b.  in  camp 
near  Fort  Boise,  Idaho,  while  on  the  way  to  Western 
Oregon,  where  the  family  settled  in  Linn  Co.,  near 
Albany,  b.  19  Aug.  1845.  Ch.,  born  in  Waitsburg,  Wash. : 

1.  Herbert  Platt,  b.  21  Dec.  1872,  m.  Josephine  Corliss; 

2.  William  Chester,  b.  24  Mar.  1874,  d.  24  Sept.  1874; 

3.  Charles  Bliss,  b.  11  Sept.  1876 ; 4.  Dale  Hays,  b.  15 
Dec.  1879.  William  Goodell  Preston  was  in  1896  en- 
gaged in  the  milling  business  and  real  estate  at  Waits- 
burg, Walla  Walla  Co.,  Wash. 

1342.  Sophia  Jane,  b.  20  Sept.  1835  ; m.  8 Jan.  1862,  John  Henry 

Hays  of  Saratoga,  N.  Y. ; b.  26  Feb.  1837.  Ch. : 1.  Ste- 
phen Alexander,  b.  11  Feb.  1863 ; 2.  Edwin  Preston,  b. 
19  Oct.  1871 ; 3.  Margaret  Sophie,  b.  8 Jan.  1874. 

1343.  Platt  Adams,  b.  1 Nov.  1837,  in  Galway,  N.  Y. ; m.  in 

Waitsburg,  Wash.,  11  Nov.  1869,  Laura  J.  Billings;  b. 
11  Dec.  1852.  Ch. : 1.  Margaret,  b.  10  June  1871;  2. 
Anna,  b.  8 Sept.  1872,  d.  14  Apr.  1878 ; 3.  Edwinna,  b. 
23  Nov.  1875,  d.  17  Feb.  1881 ; 4.  William  Harrison,  b. 
1 Sept.  1877,  d.  11  Apr.  1889;  5.  Platt  Wait,  b.  30  Jan. 
1880 ; 6.  Glen  Calvin,  b.  6 Mar.  1885 ; 7.  Laura  Maria,  b. 
7 Apr.  1887.  Platt  Adams  Preston  was  engaged  in  the 
flour-milling  business  in  Waitsburg  in  1898. 

1344.  Maria  Chapin,  b.  1 Aug.  1842 ; m.  25  Jan.  1885,  at  Waits- 

burg, Wash.,  Alexander  Stewart. 

1345.  Calvin  Walbridge,  b.  28  Feb.  1845,  in  Galway,  N.  Y. ; 

m.  there  24  Sept.  1872,  Emeline  (McWalters)  Preston, 
widow  of  James  Edwin  Preston  (No.  1340),  dau.  of 
James  A.  and  Martha  (Flint)  McWalters;  b.  in  Alex- 
andria, La.,  14  May  1849.  Ch. : 1.  Ella  Neels,  b.  13  June 
1873,  d.  24  Apr.  1874;  2.  Adele,  b.  11  Aug.  1874,  m.  29 
Nov.  1895,  in  Galveston,  Texas,  William  Cooke  Skinner, 
res.  Galveston ; 3.  Cheba  Margaret,  b.  29  Nov.  1876 ; 4. 
Charles  Walter,  b.  16  Jan.  1879 ; 5.  Ethel,  b.  16  Jan. 
1882,  d.  13  June  1882;  6.  Lucile,  b.  31  May  1887.  Calvin 
Walbridge  Preston  served  in  Co.  B,  44th  Regt.  New 
York  Volunteers,  1861-1864.  Major  and  Asst.  Inspector 
General,  Texas  Volunteer  Guard,  1889-1895.  He  was  a 
druggist  in  Galveston,  Texas. 

Dr.  Calvin  Preston  followed  his  profession  in  Galway, 
IN’.  Y.,  for  many  years. 

VII.  804.  Dr.  John  Ranselaer  Preston  (Calvin, 
John,  John,  Jacob,  Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Deerfield, 
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1ST.  Y 18  Feb.  1809;  married  at  Sandy  Hill,  H.  Y.,  19 
Oct.  1841,  Cornelia  E.,  daughter  of  Carmi  and  Asenath 
(Bird)  Dibble;  born  there  2 Dec.  1815;  died  in  Schuy- 
lerville,  H.  Y.,  9 April  1872;  married,  second,  Caroline 
S.  Losee. 

Children : 

1346.  Harriet,  m.  William  Pitt  Reynolds  of  Middle  Falls,  N.  Y.„ 

2 Jan.  1866.  Ch. : Bertha. 

1347.  Theodore,  b.  Aug.  1846 ; d.  1 Feb.  1848. 

1348.  John  T.,  d.  aged  2 years  11  months. 

Dr.  J ohn  Ranselaer  Preston  practiced  in  Schuylerville, 
FT.  Y.,  moving  there  in  1834.  He  studied  at  the  Fair- 
field  Medical  School. 

VII.  806.  Silas  Preston  (John,  John,  John,  Jacob, 
Samuel,  Roger),  born  in  Ashford,  Conn.,  29  Feb.  1798; 
died  in  Eastford,  Conn.,  19  Dec.  1893;  married  in  Plain- 
field,  H.  Y.,  4 Hoy.  1820,  Betsey  Preston  Wright,  daugh- 
ter of  Ezra  and  Rhoda  (Preston)  Wright  (Ho.  422) ; born 
in  Plainfield,  13  Jan.  1801;  died  in  Eastford,  11  Hov. 
1883. 

Children  born  in  Ashford : 

1349.  Susan  Eliza,  b.  6 Dec.  1821;  d.  in  Eastford;  m.  10  Mar., 

1841,  Nelson  Spaulding  of  Worcester,  Mass. ; b.  Feb. 
1817 ; d.  14  Aug.  1887.  Ch. : 1.  James  Preston  Spaulding, 
b.  27  Feb.  1842,  in  Providence,  R.  I. ; m.  26  July  1870,, 
Emily  R.  Hovey;  he  d.  28  Feb.  1877,  leaving  no  children. 

1350.  Ezra  Wright,  b.  25  Jan.  1824 ; d.  in  Providence,  26  May 

1895 ; m.  14  Feb.  1861,  Mary  M.  Blaisdell  of  Providence 
d.  5 Aug.  1918.  Ch. : 1.  Florence  Belle,  b.  2 Apr.  1861,  d. 
1926,  unmarried. 

1351.  James  Harvey,  b.  3 Sept.  1826;  d.  in  Providence,  20  Aug. 

1899;  m.  18  Oct.  1854,  Sarah  Ann,  dau.  of  Jeremiah  and 
Mary  Ann  (Craig)  Pearce  of  Providence;  b.  4 Nov. 
1829 ; d.  17  May  1900.  Ch. : 1.  Julius  H.,  b.  in  Provi- 
dence, 7 Feb.  1857 ; d.  19  July  1921 ; m.  July  30,  1896, 
Elizabeth  L.,  dau.  of  Henry  T.  and  Lavinia  W.  (Rey- 
nolds) Grant;  ch. : (a)  Julius  H.,  b.  27  Feb.  1898;  (b) 
Douglas  Davenport,  b.  2 Mar.  1903,  d.  6 Feb.  1917 ; (c) 
Ellen  DeWolf,  b.  10  May  1906;  (d)  Elizabeth  Diman, 
b.  27  Aug.  1907 ; 2.  Walter  Lane,  b.  in  Providence,  7^ 
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Sept.  1859;  d.  in  Tampa,  Fla.,  22  Nov.  1924;  m.  3 Nov. 
1886,  Mary  M.,  dan.  of  James  E.  and  Sarah  Martin 
Hayden  of  Willimantic,  Conn.;  ch. : (a)  Marian,  b.  24 
Nov.  1888,  m.  6 Nov.  1917,  Chester  Coburn  Darling; 
(b)  Whiting  Hayden,  b.  21  Aug.  1890,  m.  24  June  1921, 
Alice  DeVoe  Whitner;  (c)  James  Hayden,  b.  13  Feb. 
1896. 

1352.  Mary  Desire,  b.  11  Dec.  1829 ; d.  15  May  1887,  in  Wood- 

stock,  Conn. ; m.  in  Ashford,  3 May  1846,  Holstein 
Brown  of  Union,  Conn.,  who  d.  at  Westford,  24  Sept. 
1872.  Ch. : 1.  Edward  Holstein  Brown,  b.  25  Dec.  1847, 
m.  27  Sept.  1872,  Lila,  dau,  of  Allen  and  Lucinda  Ben- 
nett Lincoln;  ch. : (a)  Ward  Lincoln  Brown,  b.  24  Mar. 
1877;  (b)  Mabel  B.  Brown,  b.  5 Apr.  1880;  (c)  Preston 
L.  Brown,  b.  16  Aug.  1886 ; 2.  Frances  Mary  Brown,  b. 
18  Feb.  1851,  m.  at  Westford,  Dr.  Lafayette  Bugbee, 
son  of  Dr.  Balph  Bugbee  of  Littleton,  Vt.,  who  died 
1882;  ch. : (a)  Alroy  Brown  Bugbee,  b.  26  Aug.  1872; 
(b)  Bertie  P.  Bugbee,  b.  July,  1875  m.  in  New  London* 
Conn.,  Bev.  L.  S.  Brown,  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church 
of  Block  Island. 

1353.  Augustus  Henry,  b.  1 Jan.  1833  ; d.  in  Boston,  26  July 

1905  ; m.  in  Providence,  14  Oct.  1858,  Abby  Alice,  dau. 
of  Judge  Jesse  and  Mary  (King)  Howard,  b.  in  Cran- 
ston, B.  I.,  27  May  1831,  d.  in  Providence,  16  Oct.  1894. 
Ch. : 1.  Howard  Willis,  b.  in  Providence  29  July,  1859, 
m.  14  Feb.  1884,  Florence  Mary,  dau.  of  Jonathan  Lum- 
mis  and  Mary  Ann  (Briggs)  Spencer;  ch. : (a)  Dorothy, 
b.  27  Feb.  1897;  (b)  Margaret,  b.  14  Feb.  1899,  d.  17 
Oct.  1921 ; (c)  Buth  Howard,  b.  18  May  1901,  m.  5 Sept. 
1925,  Walter  Mills  Saunders,  Jr.;  (d)  Bobert  Spencer* 
b.  8 Feb.  1904.  Howard  Willis  Preston  is  of  the  firm  of 
Preston  & Bounds  Company,  Booksellers  and  Stationers* 
Providence. 

Augustus  Henry  Preston  was  for  many  years  in  busi- 
ness with  his  brother,  Ezra  W.  Preston,  and  upon  the 
dissolution  of  this  firm  he  joined  with  his  brother-in- 
law,  George  Brown,  in  founding  the  firm  of  Preston  & 
Brown,  wholesale  fruit  dealers.  Later  he  was  in  charge 
of  the  banana  trade  of  James  H.  Preston  & Co.,  and  at 
the  time  of  his  death  was  in  Boston  superintending  the 
unloading  of  a shipment  of  fruit  from  Jamaica. 

1354.  Emily  Ann,  b.  9 Dec.  1835;  m.  2 July  1857,  George  Brown 

of  Stafford,  Conn.,  who  d.  at  Windsor,  Conn.,  17  Sept. 
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1892,  aged  61.  Ch. : 1.  Minnie  L.  Brown,  b.  at  Stafford, 
10  Nov.  1858,  m.  at  Providence,  Col.  Charles  M.  Joslyn 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  a lawyer ; ch. : Emily  Brown  Joslyn, 
b.  15  Dec.  1888 ; 2.  Clifton  Preston  Brown,  b.  5 May  I860, 
at  Stafford,  m.  Clara,  dau.  of  Col.  Walton,  at  Provi- 
dence, m.  2.  Lottie  Kellog  of  Hartford;  ch. : (a)  Ger- 
trude Walton  Brown,  b.  1887 ; (b)  Preston  Walton 
Brown,  b.  1892 ; 3.  Leon  Pearl  Brown,  b.  14  Nov.  1878, 
in  1896  was  a student  in  Hartford. 

1355.  Sabah  Marta,  b.  6 Sept.  1838 ; m.  18  Sept.  1866,  in  Ash- 

ford, Edwin,  son  of  Col.  Amos  and  Eunice  Richmond 
Bugbee  of  Ashford.  Ch. : 1.  E.  Frank  Bugbee,  b.  21 
Jan.  1868;  residence  (1896),  Willimantic,  Conn. 

1356.  Julia  Rhoda,  b.  17  July  1841 ; m.  23  Oct.  1866,  Albert  H. 

Reynolds  of  Ashford.  Ch. : 1.  Marcus  Preston  Reynolds, 
b.  27  Aug.  1872 ; m.  at  Putnam,  Conn.,  Jennie . 

Silas  Preston  was  born  in  Westford  Society,  Ashford, 
about  one  and  a half  miles  southeast  of  the  village  of 
Westford.  His  wife  was  of  a West  Ashford  family,  and 
they  lived  together  sixty-three  years.  Of  the  eight  chil- 
dren, all  but  one  were  living  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
Mary,  who  married  Holstein  Brown,  lived  in  Westford. 
Ezra,  James  H.  and  Augustus  H.  located  early  in  life 
in  Providence,  where  they  were  successful  merchants. 
Susan,  who  married  Helson  Spaulding,  lived  in  Provi- 
dence, but  for  several  years  previous  to  the  death  of  her 
father  lived  with  him.  Emily  married  George  Brown  of 
Windsor,  who  was  for  many  years  a merchant  at  Stafford 
and  Providence.  Sarah  married  Edwin  Bugbee  and  lived 
in  Willimantic,  and  Julia  married  Albert  H.  Reynolds  of 
Putnam.  Mr.  Preston  started  early  in  life  in  the  business 
of  shoe  manufacturing  and  farming,  relinquishing  his 
farming  interest  in  1867,  when  he  sold  his  farm  and 
purchased  a residence  one  mile  nearer  Westford  Village, 
where  he  resided  until  his  removal  to  Eastford  in  1871, 
where  he  continued  his  shoe  business  until  advancing 
years  compelled  his  retirement.  He  was  one  of  the  orig- 
inal stockholders  of  the  Stafford  Bank,  which  was  organ- 
ized in  1854  and  was  one  of  its  directors  from  1859  to 
1871.  He  was  active  in  the  organization  of  the  Eastford 
Savings  Bank  and  its  first  president,  retiring  at  eighty- 
four  years  of  age. 
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JOHN  WISE. 


By  William  Andrews  Pew. 


Two  hundred  and  forty-four  years  ago,  a consignment 
of  scarlet  cloth  came  to  the  port  of  Boston.  There  is  no 
record  of  this  in  the  Custom  House.  The  importation 
was  on  the  backs  of  English  soldiers  sent  to  protect  and 
install  Sir  Edmund  Andros,  first  Boyal  Governor  of 
Massachusetts.  For  years  the  descendants  of  the  Puritans 
have  associated  his  name  with  tyranny. 

Our  fathers  brought  to  Salem  the  Charter  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Company,  which  they  interpreted  as  a constitu- 
tion of  Government.  England  set  herself  to  abridge  this 
claim,  and  repeatedly  told  us  that  we  had  found  too  much 
liberty  in  the  wilderness — liberty  inconsistent  with  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  inconsistent  with  the  suprem- 
acy of  Parliament,  and  inconsistent  with  the  customary 
relations  existing  between  Colonies  and  Mother  Countries. 
We  denied  that  we  had  found  too  much  liberty,  and  braced 
ourselves  to  hold  what  we  had,  and  to  acquire  more  when 
opportunity  offered.  For  forty  years  the  struggle  for  self- 
determination  continued  and  ultimately  led  to  the  revoca- 
tion of  the  Charter.  This  calamity  came  shortly  after  the 
Colony  had  passed  through  King  Philip’s  War,  the  most 
terrible  war  that  ever  ravaged  New  England.  Every 
family  mourned  its  dead.  War  taxes  and  the  destruction 
of  property  were  staggering  losses  to  a young  Colony; 
yet  more  disasters  were  to  follow  at  the  hands  of  Governor 
Andros. 

First.  Sir  Edmund  Andros  outraged  the  religious  prej- 
udices of  Massachusetts  by  borrowing  the  Old  South 
Meeting  House  for  the  Episcopal  Service  without  permis- 
sion of  the  owners. 

Second.  He  declared  the  loss  of  the  Charter  had  in- 
validated land  grants,  and  demanded  money  payments  to 
establish  titles  in  the  hands  of  innocent  holders,  who  had 
tilled  the  soil,  and  by  all  fair  reasoning  made  it  their  own. 

Third.  The  great  English  Transoceanic  Empire  was 

Note. — This  was  an  address  by  General  Pew  at  the  banquet 
in  Essex,  Mass.,  July  12,  1930,  in  honor  of  John  Wise. 
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taking  shape.  England  was  the  center,  the  source  of 
credit,  the  seat  of  manufactures,  and  the  selling  agent  for 
all  its  parts.  The  Spice  Islands  and  India  supplied  the 
products  of  the  Orient ; the  Southern  Colonies  of  America, 
tobacco;  the  West  Indies,  sugar;  and  Africa,  slaves  to  work 
the  plantations.  All  consumed  English  goods.  Hew  Eng- 
land had  no  place  in  this  mercantile  scheme,  because  she 
furnished  no  staple  which  was  not  produced  in  or  nearby 
Great  Britain.  Her  fur  trade  had  been  diverted  to  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  Hudson  rivers.  She  could  export  fish, 
timber  and  provisions,  but  in  these  trades  she  came  into 
competition  with  English  industries.  Our  economic  de- 
velopment depended  upon  trade  with  Catholic  Europe  and 
the  West  India  Islands.  This  trade  had  been  threatened 
by  the  Navigation  Acts,  but  their  nonenforcement  had  per- 
mitted us  to  export  fish  and  lumber  to  the  islands  in  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  France  and  Spain,  whereby  we  obtained 
the  means  of  settling  trade  balances  with  England.  The 
economic  development  of  Massachusetts  depended  upon 
freedom  to  export  and  import.  Andros  was  a soldier, 
ordered  to  enforce  the  Navigation  Acts.  This  he  did.  As 
a result,  trade  was  destroyed,  shops  closed,  and  merchants 
became  bankrupt.  The  Province  was  drained  of  currency 
and  its  economic  life  paralyzed. 

Fourth.  The  Governor  needed  money  to  carry  on.  He 
was  instructed  before  leaving  England  to  use  the  old  rev- 
enue laws,  which  had  been  passed  by  the  General  Court 
of  Massachusetts,  but  the  General  Court,  before  it  ceased 
to  exist,  repealed  all  revenue  laws  on  the  statute  book,  to 
embarrass  the  new  government.  Under  these  circum- 
stances the  Governor  and  his  Council  passed  orders  for 
raising  funds.  Andros  issued  a mandate  that  each  town 
should  call  a meeting  of  its  citizens,  and  appoint  agents 
to  levy  and  collect  taxes.  The  towns  of  Essex  County, 
with  three  exceptions,  protested. 

Against  this  background  of  sorrow,  misery  and  desola- 
tion, a New  England  champion  appeared, — the  Pastor  of 
Chebacco  Parish,  a man  of  learning,  familiar  with  the 
writings  of  political  philosophers  from  Plato  to  Puffen- 
dorf.  He  knew  and  taught  that  Government  is  not  a di- 
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vine  institution,  but  the  product  of  man’s  reasoning.  No 
society  can  exist  without  it,  and  of  all  kinds  of  govern- 
ments the  practical  form  for  any  nation  is  that  which 
best  suits  the  temper  and  inclination  of  its  people.  In 
his  mouth  great  political  ideas  were  moulded  into  for- 
mulas, which  gripped  and  inspired  men  with  a new  hope, 
and  therefore  with  a new  strength. 

On  August  23,  1687,  the  people  of  Ipswich,  in  town 
meeting  assembled,  at  the  suggestion  of  this  leader,  dared 
say  they  consented  not  to  the  appointment  of  agents  to 
collect  taxes  assessed  by  the  Governor,  and  suggested  in 
deferential  language,  that  taxation  without  the  consent  of 
the  governed  is  tyranny.  The  leader  and  the  selectmen 
were  hustled  to  Boston,  tried  before  a packed  jury  and 
convicted.  The  defendants  pleaded  the  rights  of  English- 
men and  the  Magna  Charta.  The  sarcastic  Judge  who 
presided  at  the  trial  asked  if  they  expected  the  laws  of 
England  followed  them  to  the  ends  of  the  earth.  Back 
came  the  answer,  “We  believe  the  laws  of  England  follow 
the  flag.”  No  one  denies  this  now.  That  vision  is  real- 
ized in  all  English-speaking  countries.  The  convicted 
apostle  of  self-determination  was  fined,  returned  to  Che- 
bacco  Parish  unfrocked,  and  forbidden  to  advocate  home 
rule  for  Massachusetts. 

Two  years  passed.  On  April  18,  1689,  the  men  of 
Essex  shouldered  their  flintlock  muskets  and  trudged  to 
Boston.  No  one  knew  what  was  going  to  happen,  but 
like  good  Puritans  they  took  shot  and  powder,  prepared 
to  do  what  was  necessary  to  right  wrongs.  On  April  19, 
an  ensign  was  set  on  Beacon  Hill  and  drums  sounded 
through  the  streets  of  Boston.  Good  and  true  men  were 
there.  .They  followed  Simon  Bradstreet,  venerable  with 
four  score  years  and  ten,  the  last  of  the  great  magistrates 
who  had  come  over  with  Winthrop,  and  the  last  Governor 
elected  by  the  people.  He  led  them  to  the  State  House, 
and  from  its  balcony  proclaimed  the  deposition  of  Sir 
Edmund  Andros,  Royal  Governor  of  Massachusetts.  Thus 
ended  the  revolution  started  by  John  Wise.  Andros  was 
sent  to  England,  there  released,  and  later  honored  by  an 
appointment  as  Governor  of  Virginia.  He  was  a soldier 
and  had  obeyed  the  orders  of  his  King. 
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In  1725  the  body  of  John  Wise  was  laid  at  rest  in  Che- 
bacco  Parish,  amidst  the  remains  of  his  many  friends  and 
parishioners  who  had  gone  before.  There  was  no  rest 
for  his  spirit.  Again  and  again  his  words  were  quoted 
in  ever-widening  circles,  until  they  became  parts  of  the 
political  thoughts  of  America. 

Forty  years  later  it  was  a pupil  of  John  Wise  who  re- 
plied when  asked  by  an  English  merchant,  why  he  had 
made  such  a fuss  about  an  insignificant  tax  on  tea.  “Tea,” 
he  said,  “Tea.  We  don’t  care  a damn  about  tea.  We 
have  a notion  that  we  can  govern  Massachusetts  better 
from  Boston  than  you  can  govern  us  from  London.” 

This  was  the  teaching  of  John  Wise, — bad  law  in  his 
day,  but  good  law  now,  established  and  confirmed  by  the 
descendants  of  men  inspired  by  his  example.  His  for- 
mulas are  typical  of  the  hereditary  spirit  of  Hew  Eng- 
land, which  must  ever  be  a pledge,  that  in  the  hours  of 
danger  the  sons  of  Massachusetts  will  vindicate  their 
ancestry. 

We,  the  heirs  to  a princely  inheritance  which  has  never 
faded,  do  well  in  honoring  the  memory  of  the  scholar, 
philosopher,  orator,  statesman  and  patriot — John  Wise, 
the  pride  and  glory  of  the  Puritan  Commonwealth,  and 
the  first  great  political  thinker  in  America. 
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John,  415. 

McCracken,  McCrak- 
en,  David,  415. 
John,  415. 

Joseph,  415. 
Lettice,  415. 

Luke,  415. 

Samuel,  415. 
Sarah,  415. 

McCrie,  see  Crie. 
McCrillis,  Anna,  415. 
Daniel,  415. 

David,  415,  416. 
Elizabeth,  415,  416. 
Henry,  416. 

James,  416. 

Jane,  416. 

Jean,  415. 

Jean  K.,  416. 

John,  415,  416. 
Margaret,  415,  416. 
Margaret  B.,  415. 
Margaret  H.,  416. 
Margaret  T.,  415. 
Martha,  415,  416, 
525. 

Mary,  415,  416. 
Robert,  415. 
William,  415,  416. 
McCulloch,  McCol- 
lock,  Abiel  P., 

416. 

Abigail  N.,  414. 
Adam,  416. 
Alexander,  414, 
416,  417. 

Ann,  417. 
Elizabeth,  416. 
Henry,  417. 

Hugh,  416. 
Isabella,  416. 


McCulloch,  James, 
414,  417. 

Janet,  417. 

John,  417. 

Louisa,  416. 

Louisa  B.,  416. 
Margaret,  416,  417. 
Mary,  417. 

Sarah,  417. 

Sarah  P.,  417. 
Thomas,  414,  416. 
William,  417. 
McCune,  Isaac,  417. 
Margaret,  417. 
William,  417. 

McCurdin,  , 417. 

Abraham,  417. 
McCurdy,  Anan,  418. 
Ann,  417. 
Archibald,  417. 
Betsy,  418. 

Daniel,  417. 
Elizabeth,  417. 
Elizabeth  G.,  418. 
James,  417,  418. 
Jane,  418. 
Jeanette,  418. 
Jenny,  418. 

John,  417,  418. 
Lynde,  417,  418. 
Margaret,  418. 
Margaret  G.,  418. 
Mary,  417,  418. 
Nancy,  417. 

Peggy,  418. 
Richard,  417. 
Robert,  417. 
Samuel,  417,  418. 
Sarah,  417. 

Sarah  W.,  417. 
Thomas,  417,  418. 
McCutcheon,  Judith, 
418. 

Phedris,  418. 
McDaniel,  McDennil, 
Elizabeth,  418. 
Elizabeth  F.,  418. 
James,  418. 

John,  418. 

Lucy,  418. 

Mary,  418. 

Mary  W.,  418. 
Randall,  418. 
Roxanna,  418. 
Susanna,  418. 
Timothy,  418. 


McDaniel,  Washing- 
ton S.,  418. 
McDonald,  Abigail 
G.,  418. 

Abner,  418. 
Donald,  418. 

John,  418. 

Joseph,  418. 

Mary,  418. 

Randal,  419. 
Robert,  418. 
Patrick,  418. 
Peletiah,  418. 
Susanna,  418. 
McDougall,  David, 
419. 

James,  419. 

Mary  P.,  419. 
McDuffee,  Archibald, 

419. 

Daniel,  419. 

Hugh,  419. 

John,  419. 
Mansfield,  419. 
Martha,  419. 

Mary,  419. 

Ruth  B.,  419. 

Mace,  Thomas,  419. 
McElwaine,  Maccle- 
wain,  McElwane, 

Mcllvaine,  * , 

412. 

Andrew,  419. 
Daniel,  423. 

David,  419. 
Ebenezer,  423. 
Hajadiah,  419. 
Harediah,  419. 
Hasadiali,  419. 
James,  419,  423. 
Jane,  412,  419. 
John,  419,  423. 
Lydia,  419. 
Margaret,  423. 
Mary,  419,  423. 
Mary  S.,  423. 
Robert,  419,  423. 
Timothy,  419. 
William,  419,  423. 
McFadden,  Macphed- 
en,  Andrew,  419, 

420. 

Daniel,  419. 
Hannah,  420. 
James,  419,  420. 
Jane,  419,  420. 
John,  420. 
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McFadden,  Eebecca 
P.,  419. 

Sarah,  525. 
Thomas,  420. 
McFarland,  McFer- 
lin,  Alexander, 
421. 

Andrew,  420,  421. 
Christian,  421. 
Daniel,  420,  421. 
David,  420. 
Duncan,  420. 
Eliner,  420. 
Elizabeth,  420,  421. 
Elizabeth  T.,  420. 
Elmer,  421. 
Ephraim,  421. 
George,  421. 
James,  420,  421. 
Janet,  420,  421. 
Jesse,  420. 

John,  420,  421. 
Margaret,  420,  421. 
Margaret  C.,  420. 
Margaret  T.,  421. 
Margery,  420. 
Mary,  420,  421. 
Moses,  420. 

Nancy,  421. 
Patience,  420. 
Rebecca,  420. 
Rebecca  G.,  420. 
Robert,  421. 
Samuel,  420. 
Sarah,  421. 
Thomas,  421. 
William,  420. 
McFradrick,  Aspel, 
421. 

McGaw,  Isaac,  422. 
Jacob,  422. 

John,  422. 
Margaret,  422. 
Margaret  O.,  422. 
Martha,  422. 
Rebecca,  422. 
Robert,  422'. 

McGee,  Anna  S.,  422. 

Thomas,  422. 
McGlathery,  Alexan- 
der, 422. 

Jane,  422. 

John,  422. 

Peggy,  422. 

Polly  D.,  422. 
Robert,  422. 

Sally,  422. 


McGlathery,  William 
422. 

McGraw,  McGrah,  — , 
422. 

Elizabeth  C.,  422. 
John,  422. 

Samuel,  422. 
McGregor,  McGreg- 
or> , Alexander, 

422,  423. 

Daniel,  42-3. 

David,  422,  423. 
Elizabeth,  423. 

Ida  M.  L.,  388. 
Isabella,  422. 
James,  419,  422, 

423. 

Jane,  423. 

John,  388,  423. 
Margaret,  423. 
Marion,  423. 

Mary,  423. 

Mary  B.,  422. 
Maryann,  423. 
Nancy,  422. 

Robert,  422,  423. 
Susannah,  423. 
McHaan,  Machan, 
Mackahan, 
Christiana,  423. 
David,  423. 

Denis,  424. 
Duncan,  423. 
Margaret  L.,  423. 
Patience,  423. 
William,  423. 
Mclntire,  McIntyre, 
Agnes,  423. 

Ann,  423. 
Christian,  423. 
Elizabeth,  423. 
Esther,  424. 

F.  P.,  424. 

Grace,  423. 

Jane,  423. 

Janet,  423. 

John,  423,  424. 
Martha,  424. 

Mary,  423,  424. 
Robert,  424. 
William,  424. 
Mclsaacs,  Capt.,  349. 
Mack,  Andrew,  424. 
Daniel,  424. 
Elizabeth,  424. 
Isabella  B.,  424. 
Jeannette,  424. 


Mack,  John,  424. 
Martha,  424. 
Robert,  424. 
Sybella,  424. 
William,  424. 
McKalaps,  Ann,  424. 
David,  424. 

Sarah,  424. 

McKay,  Mackay, 
Catherine,  128. 
Daniel,  329. 
McKee,  John,  424. 
Josiah,  424. 

Mary  G.,  424. 
Robert,  424. 
McKeen,  McKean, 

, 529. 

Agnes,  425. 

Agnes  C.,  425. 
Annis,  425. 

Annis  C.,  424. 
David,  425. 
Elizabeth,  424,  529. 
Hugh,  425. 

James,  424,  425, 

529. 

Janet,  424,  425. 
Janet  C.,  424,  529, 
John,  424,  425. 
Margaret,  425. 
Martha,  425. 

Mary,  425. 

Mary  McK.,  425. 
Robert,  425. 
Samuel,  425. 
William,  424,  425. 
MacKello,  MacKollo, 
Archibald,  426. 
Eleazer,  426. 

John,  426. 
Margaret,  426. 
McKenney,  McKin- 
ney, MacKonne, 
Janet,  547. 
Robert,  521. 
William,  425. 
Mackfee,  Margaret 
W.,  424. 

Robert,  424. 
McKinnon,  McKin- 
nan,  Agnes,  425. 
Andrew,  425. 
Daniel,  425. 

George,  425. 

Isaac,  425. 

James,  425. 

Jean,  425. 
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McKinnon,  John,  425. 
Margaret,  425. 
Mary,  425. 
McKinstry,  Abigail, 
426. 

Alexander,  426. 
Amos,  426. 
Charles,  426. 
David,  426. 
Elizabeth,  426. 
Elizabeth  F.,  426. 
Experience,  426. 
James,  426. 

Jane,  426. 

Jane  D.  B.,  426. 
John,  425,  426. 
Joseph,  426. 
Margaret,  426. 
Mary,  426. 

Mary  M.,  426. 
Mary  W.,  425. 
Molly,  426. 
Nathan,  426. 

Paul,  426. 

Roger,  425. 

Sarah,  426. 
Thomas,  426. 
William,  426. 
Macklenning,  Hugh, 
426. 

McKnight,  Jerusha 
C.,  426. 

John,  426. 

McKolney,  Margery 
McF.,  420. 

McKonkey,  see  Mc- 
Conkey. 

McLannan,  John, 

121. 

Maclehn,  Maclin, 
Elizabeth  W., 
411. 

John,  411. 

Mary,  201. 
MacLeod,  Mary  A. 
V.,  143. 

McLoon,  Charles, 
119. 

McNear,  Christo- 
pher, 114. 
McRea,  Colin,  121. 

Lucy,  121. 
McWalters,  McWa- 
ters,  Emeline, 
549. 

Emeline  A.,  548. 
James  A.,  548,  549. 


McWalters,  Martha 
F.,  548,  549. 
McWatty,  Minnie  I., 
394. 

Macy,  , 204. 

Main,  Charles  A., 
382. 

Charles  H.,  382. 
Dewey,  135. 
Edward  P.,  382. 
Ellen  E.,  382. 
Ellen  M.  P.,  382. 
Esther  A.,  382. 
Frank  A.,  382. 
George,  382. 
George  M.,  382. 
James  H.,  382. 
Lucinda  C.,  135. 
Lucy  L.,  135. 

Lydia  A.,  382. 
Mary  G.,  382. 
Malvern,  Pasco,  532. 
Mann,  Phebe,  487. 

Manning,  , 92. 

Benjamin,  91. 
Hannah,  532. 
Richard,  87,  329. 
Thomas,  329. 

Mansfield,  , 90. 

Count,  399. 
Abigail,  66. 
Joseph,  74. 
Matthew,  75. 

Paul,  66,  75. 
Sarah,  68. 
Timothy,  66,  68, 
74,  75,  77-79. 
Manson,  Elias,  220. 
John,  506. 

Maria,  259. 
Mansur,  Helen,  382. 
Marcy,  Celenda,  391. 
Marks,  Alex,  516. 
Marlowe,  Esther, 
124. 

Marsh,  Charlotte  J., 
391. 

Clarissa,  392. 

Ja.,  512. 

Mary  B.,  391. 

Mary  E.,  391. 
Sam[uel],  509. 
Stephen,  329. 
William  H.,  391. 
Marshall,  Annie, 
269,  468. 


Marston,  Benjamin, 
211,  276,  518. 

John,  212,  213,  220, 
221,  510,  514. 

Manas,  211,  215, 

219. 

William,  511. 

Martin,  , 245. 

Hannah,  115,  117, 
118. 

Joseph,  123. 

Knott,  115-117. 

Peter  A.,  115,  117, 
118. 

Phebe,  391. 

Richard,  119. 

M a s c o 1 , Maskul, 
John,  509,  515. 

Masham,  Lady,  293. 

William,  293. 

Mason,  Capt.,  302. 

Amanda,  546. 

David,  328. 

Elizabeth  W.,  546. 

Jeremiah,  262. 

John,  546. 

Jonathan,  87,  327. 

William  S.,  103. 

Massasoit,  298. 

Masury,  John,  68. 

Mather,  , 281, 

294,  298. 

Cotton,  235,  280, 

284,  285,  311,  396, 
443. 

Increase,  181,  235, 
236. 

Matheson,  — — , 284. 

Matthews,  Daniel, 
129. 

Ella,  129. 

Frank,  129. 

Ida,  129. 

Lucy  A.  P.,  129. 

Nathan,  169,  170. 

Maule,  Thomas,  211, 
519. 

Maxwell,  Ann,  416. 

John,  35,  38. 

Mayo,  Harriet,  138. 

Uriah  R.,  117. 

Meacham,  Isaac, 
507. 

Jeremiah,  224. 

Meacom,  E.,  97. 

Mead,  Thompson, 
394. 
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Means,  Mary,  536. 

Robert,  536. 
Mebor,  Meber,  Rich- 
ard, 221,  505,  510, 
514. 

Mecarter,  John,  224. 
Meigs,  Nola,  268,  467. 
Meinzeis,  John,  527. 

Mendana,  , 358. 

Merriam,  Edward  P., 
143. 

Jennie,  143. 
Samuel,  143. 

Sybil  A.  P.,  143. 

Merrill,  , 413, 

414,  425. 

Anna  S.,  272. 
Merritt,  David,  14. 
Meservey,  Ambrose 
H.,  121. 

Mark,  192. 

Mark  H.,  110-114. 
Meshry,  Jos.,  507. 

Law[rence],  516. 
Mesick,  Helen,  140. 
Metcalf,  Ruth,  195. 
Meteskie,  Catherine, 
259,  271. 

Michie,  Charles  O., 
269. 

J.  B.,  258. 

Mary  E.  C.,  258. 
Middlebrook,  Louis 
F.,  35. 

Middleton,  Charles, 
464,  475. 

Edna  D.,  464,  475. 
G.  W.,  123. 
Milborne,  Peter,  405. 
Miles,  Jos.,  514. 
Millard,  Anna,  381. 

Miller, , 7,  17, 

406,  478,  527,  529, 
531,  532. 

Capt.,  58. 

Ada  L.,  138. 
Arthur  P.,  138. 
Ella  N.  P.,  138. 
Ernest  A.,  138. 
Hannah  N.,  414. 
Joel,  108. 

Sarah  M.,  476. 
Thomas  G.,  138. 
Miller,  see  Muhler. 
Millett,  Charles,  42, 
202,  357. 


Minnick,  Caroline, 
474. 

Caroline  E.,  264, 
334. 

Mitchell,  Ruth,  521. 
W.  J.,  332. 
Winifred  J.  C.,  332. 
Montgomery,  Anne, 
528. 

Mary,  382. 

Robert,  528,  536. 
Moody,  Moodey,  — , 
285,  286. 
Caroline  L.,  385. 
James,  385. 
Joshua,  285. 

Lucy  H.,  385. 
William  H.,  195. 
Moon,  Agnes,  521, 
522. 

Hugh,  521,  522. 
John,  521. 

Mary,  522. 

Roxana,  547. 

Ruth,  522. 

Ruth  M.,  521. 
Moore,  Moor,  More, 
Capt.,  220. 
Agnes,  522. 
Andrew  S.,  120. 
Ann,  521. 

Charles,  521,  522. 
Daniel,  522. 
Elizabeth,  522. 
Ephraim,  522. 
Eunice,  522. 
Euphemia,  521. 
Hannah,  522. 

Isaac,  534. 

Isabel,  521. 

James,  522. 

Jane  M.,  522. 

Jane  W.,  521. 
Janet,  522. 

Jean,  522. 

Jean  C.,  521. 

John,  521,  522. 
Jonathan,  522. 
Josephus  M.,  548. 
Joshua,  521. 

Louisa  P.,  548. 
Margaret,  414. 
Martha  A.,  522. 
Mary,  521. 

Mary  H.,  523. 

Mary  L.,  548. 

Mary  P.,  521. 


Moore,  Molly,  522. 
Oliver,  521. 

Peggy,  522. 
Richard,  507. 
Robert,  521,  522. 
Rose  C.,  521. 
Samuel,  521,  522. 
Thomas,  523. 
William,  521,  522. 
Mooreton,  Matthew, 
523. 

Mooty,  Elizabeth, 
418. 

Morehead,  John,  523. 
Mary,  523. 
Parsons,  523. 
Sarah  P.,  523. 
Moreland,  Francis 
A.,  14-16,  19. 
Morgan,  Abigail,  523. 
Jeremiah,  523. 
Luther,  523. 
Nathaniel,  523. 
Rachel,  523. 
Morris,  Morrice,  Ann 
L.,  525. 

Charles,  525. 
Elizabeth,  525. 
Hannah,  525. 
James  H.,  525. 
John,  490;  491,  493, 
525. 

John  W.,  525. 
Martha,  525. 

Polly,  525. 

Rhoda,  525. 

Rhoda  L.,  525. 
Richard,  525. 
Robert,  525. 

Sally,  525. 

Sarah  B.,  525. 
Theophilus,  525. 
Thomas,  525. 
Morrison,  Morison, 
— , 411,  414, 

418,  422,  423,  425„ 
522,  524,  526,  529, 
535. 

Prof.,  26,  27. 
Abraham,  524. 
Catherine  A.,  524. 
Daniel,  524. 

David,  523,  525. 
Elizabeth,  524,  526. 
Ezekiel,  524. 
Halbert,  523,  524. 
Hannah,  524,  526. 
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Morrison,  Henry, 

525. 

Hugh,  416,  525. 
Isaac,  525. 

James,  350,  524- 

526. 

Jane,  522,  526. 
Jane  K.,  525. 

Jean  F.,  524. 
Jeanette  S.,  524, 
526. 

Jenny,  524. 

John,  523-526. 
John  W.,  525. 
Jonathan,  524,  526. 
Joseph,  524,  526. 
Margaret,  524,  526. 
Margaret  H.,  524. 
Margaret  W.,  526. 
Martha,  523,  525. 
Martha  A.  McA., 
523. 

Martha  M.,  416. 
Martha  McC.,  525. 
Martha  W.,  525. 
Mary,  523-525. 
Mary  H.,  524-526. 
Mary  S.,  524. 
Moses,  526. 

Robert,  524-526. 
Sally,  524. 

Samuel,  523,  524, 
526. 

Sarah  M.,  525. 
Stella,  523. 
Susanna,  524. 
Thomas,  524,  526. 
William,  524-526. 
William  F.,  524. 
Morrow,  Agnes,  526. 
Alexander,  526. 
James,  526. 

John,  526. 

Peter  H.,  526. 
William,  526. 
Morse,  Mary,  426. 
Morton,  Moreton, 

, 237,  246, 

302. 

Mory,  Morey,  Mow- 
ry,  Grace  L., 
526. 

Hugh,  526. 

Roger,  323. 
Moseley,  Capt.,  340, 
344,  345. 


Moseley,  Joseph,  206, 
207,  344. 

Mosher,  Albert  M., 
141. 

Eleanor  B.  C.,  546. 
Hattie  A.,  141. 
Joseph  E„  141. 
Mary  C.,  141. 
Sabrina  P.,  141. 
Motley,  Alexander, 

526. 

Ann,  526. 

Jacob,  526. 

John,  526. 

Lydia  L.,  526. 
Mary,  526. 

Mary  R.,  526. 
Richard,  526. 
Samuel,  526. 
Thomas,  526. 
William,  526. 
Mould,  Edward,  511, 
517,  519. 

Moulton,  Robert, 

527. 

Mourt,  , 246. 

Mow,  Peter,  527. 

Sarah  L.,  527. 
Mowatt,  Anna  P., 
527. 

Magnus,  527. 
Muclewee,  John,  527. 
Muddle,  Ph.,  515. 
Mudge,  John,  100. 

Joseph,  100. 
Mudgett,  Thomas, 
182. 

Mugford,  , 72. 

Charles  D.,  60. 
Muhler,  Anna,  527. 
Charles,  527. 

Frank,  527. 

Henry,  527. 
Mulford,  Col.,  337. 
Mullegan,  Mullican, 
John,  527. 

Mary,  411. 

Mullett,  Thomas, 
103. 

Mullins, , 242. 

Munday,  Mary  P., 
527. 

William,  527. 
Munden,  Patrick, 
527. 

Munroe,  Munro, 
John,  527. 


Munroe,  William  H., 

120,  121. 

Munson,  Henry  P., 
546. 

Morace,  546. 
Rachel  P.,  546. 
Murdough,  Eunice, 
527. 

Frank,  527. 

Isaac,  527. 
Margaret  McC., 

527. 

Nathan,  527. 
Nathaniel,  527. 
Pattie,  527. 
Robert,  527. 
Samuel,  527. 

Sukie,  527. 
Thomas,  527. 
Murphy,  Daniel,  383. 
Mary  F.,  383. 
Randilla  B.  F.,  383. 
Murray,  Murry,  — , 
535. 

Alexander,  528. 
Daniel,  528. 

David,  528. 
Deborah,  528. 
Deborah  B.,  528. 
Dorothy,  528. 
Elijah,  528. 
Elizabeth,  528. 
Elizabeth  McC., 

528. 

Hannah,  528. 
Hannah  G.,  528. 
Isabel,  528. 

James,  528. 

Jean,  528. 

John,  528. 

John  W.,  528. 
Katherine,  528. 
Lucretia,  528. 
Lucretia  C.,  528. 
Martha,  528. 

Mary  D.,  528. 
Robert,  528. 

Robert  L.,  528. 
Robert  M.,  528. 
Samuel,  528. 

Seth,  528. 

Susanna  L.,  528. 
William,  81,  528. 
Myers,  Rachel,  547. 

Uangarrassie,  Chief, 

53,  54. 
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Napper,  Annes,  320. 

Thomas,  320. 
Narding,  Zachariah, 

528. 

Neal,  Neale,  Neil,  — , 
44,  220,  529. 
George,  529. 

Jane,  529. 
Jer[emiah],  211. 
John,  529. 

Josiah,  224. 
Martha,  529. 

Mary,  528. 
William,  107. 
Neally,  John,  529. 
Matthew,  529. 
William,  529. 
Neland,  Abigail,  414. 
Nelson,  Jane,  529. 
John,  529. 

Samuel,  123. 
Nesmith,  Arthur, 

529. 

Benjamin,  529. 
Elizabeth,  529. 
Elizabeth  McK., 

529. 

James,  529. 

Jean,  529. 

John,  529. 

Mary,  529. 
Thomas,  529. 
Nevins,  Ethel,  466, 
476. 

Newberry,  Mary,  529. 
Newbert,  Charles, 
529. 

Christopher,  529. 
John,  529. 
Zachariah,  529. 
Newcastle,  Duke  of, 
405. 

Newell,  Effie  E.,  379. 
Elvira  B.  P.,  379. 
Ethel  S.,  379. 
Joseph,  529. 
Martha,  529. 
Sanford,  379. 
Newman,  Bichard, 
529. 

Newton,  Christo- 
pher, 529. 

Nichols,  Adam,  530. 
Clarissa,  388. 
Clement,  530. 
Daniel,  530. 
Georg-e,  347-349. 


Nichols,  Harriet  G., 
388. 

Ichabod,  339,  345- 
348. 

James,  530. 

Jenny,  530. 

John,  530. 

Lowell,  259. 
Martha,  348. 

Mary  A.,  530. 

Mary  M.  C.,  259. 
Mary  P.,  261. 
Nancy,  530. 

Peg-gy,  530. 

Sally,  530. 

Samuel,  530. 
Susan,  530. 
Symonds,  388. 
Thomas,  530. 
Nicholson,  Lt.,  192. 
Henry,  530. 

John,  530. 

Sarah  C.,  530. 
Nickerson,  Harrison, 
117. 

Hira,  118. 
Jonathan,  117. 
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467. 

John  C.,  268,  467. 
John  H.,  268. 

Lois  J.,  268,  467. 
Marion  C.,  268,  467. 
Nola  M.,  268,  467. 
Paul,  467. 

Ralph,  268,  467. 
Robert  J.,  268,  467. 
Sarah  C.,  466,  467. 
Sarah  G.  C.,  128, 
268. 

Vina  B.,  268,  467. 

Sheldon,  , 528. 

Mary  M.  P.,  137. 
William  H.,  137. 
Shepard,  Michael, 
59. 

Shepardson,  Edward 
B.,  380. 

Julia  A.  P.,  380. 
Sherburne,  Mary,  87. 
Sherman,  Laura  E. 
A.,  130. 

Ora,  130. 

Sally,  546. 
Sherwood,  Annie, 
33!. 

Catherine  McD., 
331. 

Reuben,  331. 

Shier,  Cynthia  M.  P., 
541. 

Henry,  541. 

Shirley,  Sherly,  — , 
371,  375. 


Shirley,  Gov.,  377. 

James,  254,  364, 

366-368,  372-374. 

Pharis,  99,  101,  109. 

Shute,  Gov.,  522. 

Sibley,  Sibly,  Joseph, 
223 

Samuel,  74,  94,  224. 

Sicker,  Henry,  350. 

Sills,  Bailey,  538. 

Eveline  O.,  538. 

Samantha  D.  S., 
538. 

Silsbee,  Salsbey,  Sils- 
bey,  Silby,  — — , 
44. 

Margaret,  67. 

Nathaniel,  66,  211, 
212,  519. 

William,  506. 

Simonds,  Symonds, 
Mary  W.,  387. 

Nathaniel  G.,  11. 

Obed  A.,  387. 

Sally,  491. 

Sophia  E.,  387. 

Simpson,  S i m s o n, 
David,  119. 

John,  224. 

Sinclair,  John,  192, 
348. 

Skelton,  , 297, 

300,  305,  308,  319, 
398. 

Skerry,  Skerrey,  — , 

si. 

Henry,  212,  508. 

Skinner,  Adele  P., 
549. 

James,  355. 

Walter,  209,  221, 
222,  509,  518. 

William  C.,  549. 

Skolfieldi,  Susan,  532. 

Slocum,  , 349. 

Slosson,  Edwin  E., 
139 

May  G.  P.,  139. 

Preston,  139. 

Sluyter,  Peter,  307. 

Small,  Smal,  Lt.,  509. 

John,  223,  509. 

St[ephen],  508. 

Smibert,  , 263. 

Smith,  , 20,  91, 

92,  479,  523,  524, 
526. 
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Smith,  Alice  P.,  261, 
331. 

Alice  R.,  473,  478. 
Barbara,  478. 
Benjamin  S.,  119. 
Caleb,  7,  329. 
Caleb  A.,  20. 
Calvin,  138. 
Caroline  M.,  474. 
Clarington,  119. 
Dorothy,  478. 

Edna  B.  E.,  473. 
Edna  B.  S.,  334. 
Edward  H.,  474. 
Elizabeth  H.,  261. 
Elizabeth  S.,  124, 
260. 

Frances  B.,  124, 

261,  471. 

Francis,  115. 
George,  91,  412. 
George  A.,  474. 
Gordon  H.,  470, 
477. 

Hannah,  124,  261. 
Hannah  C.,  260, 
261. 

Harriet  M.,  138. 
Isaac,  124. 

Isabell,  547. 

J.  Foster,  1,  19. 
Jane  M.,  412. 
Jedidah,  533. 

John,  5,  240,  241, 
361,  510,  511,  514. 
John  C.,  124. 
Katherine  L.,  470, 
477. 

Laurence  W.,  470, 
477. 

Malcolm  H.,  478. 
Marion  R.,  272, 

470,  477. 

Marjorie  L.,  477. 
Marjorie  M.,  474. 
Mary,  124,  423, 

514,  524. 

Mary  D.,  474. 

Mary  G.,  261,  331. 
Melvina  M.,  138. 
Ralph,  297. 

Robert,  334,  474. 
Samuel,  77. 

Shirley,  477. 
Sterry,  16,  20. 
Theodore  P.,  331. 


Smith,  Thomas  C., 
124,  261,  330,  331. 

William,  124,  260, 
261,  511. 

William  G.,  272, 
470,  477. 

William  V.,  261, 
331. 

Snelling,  Jonathan, 
525. 

Snow,  Benjamin  F., 
123. 

Isaac,  119. 

John  P.,  102. 

Luther,  116,  117. 

Samuel,  104. 

Thomas,  109. 

Snow,  Franklin  & 
Co.,  122. 

Somers,  Daniel,  110. 

Soule,  Adell  E.,  135. 

Almeda  L.,  135. 

William  H.,  135. 

Southcote,  Thomas, 
321. 

Southcrick,  South- 
rick,  Daniel, 
210,  223,  507, 

517. 

Jos.,  507,  509. 

Josiah,  223. 

Southgate,  , 531. 

Sparhawk,  Peter, 
116,  117. 

Sparks,  Charles  B., 
136. 

Ella  E.  W.,  136. 

Freeman  S.,  123. 

George  W.,  136. 

Spaulding,  Spalding, 
193. 

Emily  R.  H.,  550. 

James  P.,  550. 

Julia,  260,  271,  469, 
470. 

Nelson,  550,  552. 

Susan  E.  P.,  550, 
552. 

Spellman,  Spelman, 
Clara,  392. 

Henry,  369. 

Jasper,  392. 

Spencer,  Florence  M., 
551. 

Harriet,  539. 

Jerusha  B.,  539. 


Spencer,  Jonathan 
L.,  551. 

Mary  A.  B.,  551. 
Michael,  539. 
Spinney,  John,  121. 
Spooner,  Elizabeth 
E.  P.,  393. 

John  G.,  393. 
Spore,  Edna,  334, 

474. 

Sprague, , 523. 

Joseph,  329. 
Parmenas,  538. 
Rebecca  N.,  538. 
Samantha  D.,  538. 
Spurgeon,  E.  S.,  267. 
Edna,  464,  475. 
Edson  B.,  464,  475. 
Jeannette  D.,  267, 
464,  475. 

Stacey,  Stacy,  Elias 
H.,  112-114. 
Grace,  21. 

John,  21,  223,  510. 
Mary,  21. 

Osmund  E.,  113. 
Samuel,  21,  223, 
510. 

William,  212, 
Stafford,  J.  C.,  393. 

Lillie  J.  P.,  393. 
Stage  Point,  1. 
Standley,  John,  109. 
Thomas,  109. 
William,  109,  121. 
Stanford,  Jeremiah, 
105. 

Starrett,  Mary,  531. 

Stearns, , 534. 

Charles,  346. 
Is[aac],  506. 
Shubel,  506. 
William,  87. 

Steele,  Cornelius, 
134. 

Ellsworth,  134. 
Jane  E.  P.,  134. 
Jeanette,  524. 
Nora,  134. 

Stetson,  Nellie,  338, 

475. 

Stevens,  Elizabeth, 
533. 

Francis,  100. 
Stevenson,  John,  99. 
Stewart,  Stuart,  — , 
127,  398. 
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Stewart,  Capt.,  192. 
Alexander,  549. 
Anna,  422. 
Brewster,  118. 
Maria  C.  P.,  549. 
Stiles,  , 332,  413, 

421,  426. 

Stillwell,  E.  P.,  142. 

Edna  V.  H.,  142. 
Stinson,  Elizabeth, 

422. 

Stitt,  Charlotte  C., 
543. 

Stocker,  Frederick, 

121. 

Stockwell,  Sarah  E., 
386. 

Stone,  , 44. 

Robert,  87. 
Thomas,  505. 
Storer,  Priscilla  C., 
264. 

Story,  Storey,  , 

60. 

Joseph,  193. 

Minor  C.,  120. 
Stoughton,  John  M., 
338. 

Leah  L.,  338. 
Louise,  265. 

Mary  M.,  338. 

Stowe,  , 480. 

Alice  A.  P.,  380. 
Flora  A.,  380. 
Horace,  380. 

I.  P.,  380. 

Stowell,  Zachariah, 
106. 

Strauss,  , 298, 

302,  316. 

Strickland,  Lydia, 
333. 

Lydia  J.,  473. 
Sugden,  Lydia,  492. 
Sullivan,  William  J., 
350. 

Sumner,  , 43. 

Sutton,  , 293. 

Swadock,  John,  182. 

Swain,  , 204. 

Swan,  Ebenezer,  326. 

Swasey,  , 66,  96. 

John,  289. 
Swetland,  James, 
119. 

William,  211,  220, 
224. 


S w e 1 1,  Woodbury, 
118. 

Swift,  Edix  T.,  120. 

Swinert,  , 514. 

Swinerton,  Dr.,  515, 
518. 

Job,  219. 

Sylvester,  , 462. 

Symmes,  Sime,  , 

513. 

Hannah,  92. 

Tabor,  Taber,  Amy, 
388. 

Annie  T.,  389. 

Gilbert,  388. 

Hannah  P.,  388. 

Mary,  388. 

Oscar,  388. 

Tadlock, . Carrie  V. 
C.,  268,  465,  466. 
J.  F.,  268. 

James  M.,  465. 

Marion  C.,  466. 

Robert  M.,  466. 

Ruth  V.,  466. 

Talpey,  Josiah,  113. 

Tapley,  Taply,  , 

449. 

Gilbird,  210. 

Tappan,  Amos,  262. 

Tarleton,  Boardman, 

121. 

Thaddeus,  121. 

Tarues,  Andrew,  514. 

Tate,  William,  106. 

Tattershall,  Robert, 
see  de  Tatter- 
shall, Robert. 

Tawah,  King,  , 

51,  53. 

Taylor,  C.,  134. 

David,  111-113. 

Isaac,  511. 

Joseph,  218. 

Nathan,  394. 

O.  E.,  134. 

Rachel  P.,  134. 

Temple,  , 413, 

417,  419,  522,  533. 

Templeton,  Allen, 
532. 

Martha,  532. 

Terrance,  Margaret, 
421. 

Terry,  Marshall,  114. 


Thatcher,  Hilda  T., 
338. 

Thaxter,  A.,  266. 
Adam  W.,  116. 
Albert,  475. 

Albert  H.,  338. 
Edith  S.,  475. 
Elizabeth  K.,  475. 
Ellen  M.,  266. 

Ellen  M.  W.,  338, 
475. 

George  S.,  338. 
Harold,  338. 

Nellie  S.,  338,  475. 
Storer  W.,  338,  475. 

Thayer,  480. 

Nathaniel,  116. 
Thing  & Roe,  123. 

Thomas,  , 532. 

0.,  100. 

Thompson,  Thomson, 

, 375. 

Capt.,  187. 

Alan  R„  470. 
Benjamin,  352. 
Bernice  A.,  470, 
477. 

Charles  E.,  141. 
Cornelius,  99. 
Dorothea  M.,  470. 
Edward,  141. 
Elizabeth,  415,  420. 
Elizabeth  M.  R., 
271,  470. 

Elizabeth  R.,  477. 
Henry,  141. 

J.,  106. 

James  M.,  271,  470, 
477. 

James  W.,  477. 
Jonathan,  105-107, 
109,  112. 

Kenneth  K.,  470, 

477. 

Noel  F.,  470. 
Rebecca  P.,  141. 
Thorndike,  Charles, 
108. 

George,  119. 

Jos.,  108. 

Larkin,  82. 
Nicholas,  97. 

Thorne,  , 217, 

219,  514. 
Margaret,  411. 
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Thornell,  Thornhill, 
John,  254,  364, 
366,  373,  374. 

Thrasher,  John,  122. 

Throw,  Tobias,  516. 

Tilberd,  Frances  T. 
C.,  546. 

Tillet,  Sarah,  533. 

Tilley,  John,  320. 

William,  505. 

Tillman,  Catherine 
S.,  259. 

Tincker,  Susie  N., 
544. 

Tishew,  Samuel,  105. 

Titcomb,  Henry,  110. 

Titirah,  199. 

Tomkins,  John,  210, 
506,  508. 

Tooboo,  46-48,  55. 

Touzell,  , 67. 

Tower,  'Georgianna 
P.,  380. 

Horace  A.,  380. 

Townsend,  C.  W., 

262. 

Catherine  W.  D., 
330. 

Charles,  471. 

Charles  W.,  330, 
471. 

David,  330. 

Elizabeth,  472. 

Frances,  471. 

Frances  B.,  261, 
330. 

Frances  B.  S.,  330, 
471. 

Gertrude,  471. 

Gertrude  F.,  330, 
471. 

Margaret,  471. 

Marion  R.,  330,  471. 

Ruth,  472. 

Soloipon  D.,  330. 

Thomas,  330. 

Thomas  D.,  261, 
330,  471. 

William  S.,  330, 
471. 

Tozier,  Tozer,  Toz- 
ser,  , 69. 

Abigail,  74. 

Ebenezer,  79. 

Tracey,  , 537. 

Traill,  J.,  104. 


Traill,  John,  101, 106, 
108,  110. 

Trask,  John,  223, 
510,  518. 

William,  223,  320. 
Treadwell,  Eliza- 
beth,  88. 

Jacob,  88. 

John,  87. 

Treat,  Jonathan, 
114. 

Tree,  Richfard],  507. 
Trefry,  Thomas,  114, 
116. 

Treworgy,  see  Trun- 
worthy. 

Trowbridge,  Ed- 
mund, 23. 

True,  — — , 62. 
Trunworthy,  Thomas 
P.,  120. 

Tuck,  Samuel,  492, 
493. 

Thomas,  213,  510. 
Tucker,  George,  101. 
Gideon,  195,  196. 
John,  110. 
Nicholas,  98,  101, 

114. 

Samuel,  110-113, 

115. 

Thomas,  115. 
Tufts,  Cotton,  462. 

Turner,  , 83,  447, 

458. 

Col.,  276. 
Andfrew],  221. 
Jonathan,  457. 
Joseph  P.,  119-121. 
Judith  H.,  448,  458. 
William,  448. 
Tuttle,  Jessie,  468. 
Twisden,  Ebenezer, 
121.* 

Twogood,  Deborah 
E.,  133. 

Tyburn,  , 293. 

Tyler,  Tyley,  Eliza 
A.,  136. 

George,  136. 
Harriet,  126. 

John,  223. 

Thomas,  530. 

XJnderhill,  Capt., 
311. 


Upham,  , 277, 

459,  461. 

Charles  W.,  449. 

Upton,  Benjamin, 
192. 

Jeduthan,  192. 

Urion,  Alfred  R., 
265,  335,  475. 

Emma  M.  K.,  265, 
335. 

Frances  M.,  335. 

Henry  K.,  335,  475. 

Katherine  P.,  475. 

Katherine  P.  J., 
335. 

Mabel  K.,  475. 

Paul  B.,  475. 

Virginia  L.,  335. 

Usher,  Hezekiah, 
169, 

Vader,  Alma  C.  D., 
133. 

Fred,  133. 

Valentine,  Samuel 
B.,  115. 

Van  Benchoten, 
Catherine,  391. 

Vanderford,  Benja- 
min, 41,  197,  350- 
353. 

Van  InWagen, 
Charles,  264. 

Francis  I.  E.,  264. 

Van  Sickle,  Antoi- 
nette P.,  142. 

Van  Woest,  Col.,  394. 

Vealy,  , 77. 

Thomas,  224. 

Vearen,  Nat[haniel], 
510,  511. 

Verity,  John  S.,  143. 

Lucy  J.  P.,  143. 

Mary  A.,  143. 

Walter  S.,  143. 

Very,  Veary, , 

84. 

Ed.,  510,  516. 

John,  510. 

Samuel,  512. 

Vessels : 

Abigail,  322. 

Abigail  (sch.), 
115. 

Active  (bark), 
346. 
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Vessels : 

Active  (brig’),  346, 
350,  353,  354. 
Active  (sch.),  345. 
Active  (ship),  339, 
345-350,  352. 
Agawam  (ship), 
489. 

Agenoria  (sch.), 
103. 

Albert  Vinal  ( sch. ) , 
119,  120. 

Alciope  (sch.),  116, 
118. 

Alert  (ship),  58. 
Alexander  (brig), 
100,  102. 

Alicant  ( British 
ship),  59. 
Alicope  (ship), 
110. 

Alpha  (sch.),  103- 

105. 

Amanda  (sch.), 

106. 

Ambrose  (ship), 

405. 

America  (b  r i g) , 
97. 

America  (priva- 
teer), 187-189. 
America  (sch.), 
99,  116. 

America  (ship), 
186,  188,  190. 
Ann  (sch.),  101. 
Anne,  253,  361, 
363. 

Antares  (brig), 
112,  113. 

Arbella  (ship),  18, 
34,  295,  396,  405, 

406. 

Ardent  (brig),  99. 
Ardent  (sch.),  98. 
Areatus  (ship), 
53,  60. 

Arke  (sloop),  289. 
Astrea  (ship),  327. 
Athens  (ship),  107. 
Atlas  (whaling 
ship),  110,  111. 
Barnard  (sch.), 
122. 

Batavia  (brig), 
196. 


Vessels : 

Bedvidere  (British 
m a n-o  f-w  a r ) , 
202. 

Betsey  (sch.),  104. 
Betsey  (sloop), 

114. 

Bird  (sch.),  102. 
Black  Hawk 
(sch.),  114. 
Black  Warrior 
(ship),  43,  57, 
59,  60. 

Bold  Runner 
(sch.),  116,  117, 

119. 

Borneo  (sch.), 

104,  105,  107. 
Bounty  ( English 

ship),  200. 

Boys  (sch.),  101. 
Brilliant  (sch.), 
109,  116,  117. 
Bristol  Trader 
(ship),  103. 
Brutus  (brig), 
350. 

Burlington  ( sch. ) , 

115. 

Cadmus  (brig), 

113,  115. 

Cadmus  (ship), 
204. 

Caesar  (sch.),  99. 
Cape  Fear  (sch.), 

120. 

Casket  (sch.),  116. 
Catherine  (bark), 
355. 

Ceres  (sch.),  113, 

114,  119,  121. 
Ceylon  (sch.),  117. 
Chalcedony 

(bark),  43. 
Charles  Doggett 
(brig),  198,  202. 
Charlestown 
(sch.),  112. 
Charlotte  ( ship  ) . 
534. 

Chase  (brig  whal- 
er), 112,  114. 
Cherub  (brig), 
107,  108. 

Cherub  ( sch. ) , 102, 

105. 

Chesapeake,  191. 


Vessels : 

China  (ship),  195. 
Chusan  (bark), 
116. 

Cincinnatus 
(brig),  100. 
Clarkson  (ship), 
204. 

Clay  (ship),  41, 
42,  197,  353,  357. 
Clay  (whaling 
ship"),  111. 
Clinton  (sch.), 
116,  117. 

C o 1 i b r i (brig), 

187. 

Col.  Orne  (sch.), 

120. 

Columbia  ( sch. ) , 
109. 

Commodore  Preble 
(whaling  ship), 
111. 

Complex  (sch.), 

63. 

Compromise 
(ship),  120. 
Conception  (brig), 
197. 

Constitution 
(sch.),  115,  117, 
118. 

Corvo  (ship),  43. 
Crescent  (sch.), 
106,  112,  113. 
Crusoe  (ship),  61, 

64,  185. 

Cyreine(sch.),  123. 
Daniel  Baxter 
(sch.),  109. 
Derby  (bark),  187, 

188. 

Diamond  (sloop), 

21. 

Dido  (brig) , 99, 

100. 

Dove  (sch.),  103. 
Dryade,  488. 

Echo  (sch.),  105, 
106,  114. 

Economy  (sch.), 
101-104. 

Eliza  (bark),  59, 
61. 

Eliza  (sch.),  110. 
Eliza  (ship),  359. 
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Vessels : 

Elizabeth  (brig), 
97. 

Elizabeth  (sch.), 

122,  123. 

Elizabeth  ( ship) , 
421,  522,  523. 

Emeline  (sch.), 

120,  122. 

Empress  (sch.), 

121. 

Enterprise  ( ship) , 
345. 

Erie  (sch.),  115, 
116,  122. 

Essex  (sch.),  101, 

121. 

Falco,  340. 

Falco  (brig),  206. 

Fame  (ship),  186, 
187,  190. 

Fawn  ( brig) , 357. 

Fenwick  (brig), 
103. 

Five  Sisters  (sch.), 
100,  101,  103-105. 

Florence  (sch.), 

123. 

Forrester  (sch.), 

120. 

Fortune,  247,  248, 
250. 

Four  Brothers 
(sch.),  105. 

Four  Sisters  (sch.), 
100,  103. 

Franklin  ( sloop  ) , 
113. 

Friendship,  488. 

Friendship  (sch.), 
103,  105,  106. 

Ganges  (ship),*  98, 
107,  108. 

G a n n e t (sch.), 
119. 

Gazelle  (sch.), 
119. 

Gen.  Glover  (brig), 

111. 

Gen.  Green  (ship), 
328. 

Gen.  Miller  (sch.), 
117. 

Gen  too  (ship), 
479,  481,  491-493. 

George  (sch.),  Ill, 

112. 


Vessels : 

George  (ship),  60, 
61,  196. 

Girls  (sch.),  104. 

Glide  (bark),  7. 

Good  Exchange 
(sch.),  117. 

Good  Intent 
(sch.),  97. 

Halycon  (sch.), 

100,  109. 

Hamlet  (sch.), 

121. 

Hannah  (brig), 

101. 

Hannah  (sch.), 
101,  104,  105,  109. 

Hardy  (brig),  109. 

Harp  (sch.),  118. 

Hazard  (ship),  58. 

Hector  (ship), 
306. 

Helen  (sch.),  122. 

Hellespont  (sch.), 

120. 

Henry  (brig),  191- 
193. 

Henry  (sch.),  118. 

Herald  (priva- 
teer), 58. 

Hero  (sch.),  119. 

Hope,  53. 

Hope  (brig),  98, 

110. 

Hope  (sch.),  97, 
109. 

Hornet  (sch.),  117. 

Hornet  (U.  S. 
ship),  126. 

Huldah  and  Judah 
(sch.),  99. 

Hunter  ( ship) , 
350. 

Imaum  (bark),  7. 

Independence 
(brig),  187. 

Independence 
(sch.),  118. 

Indus  (ship),  353. 

Industrious  Bee 
(ship),  525. 

Industry  (sch.), 
108. 

James  (sch.),  102, 
115-117. 

James  Gray,  259. 


Vessels : 

Jane  (brig),  354, 
355. 

Jason  (brig),  196. 

Java  (ship),  99, 
106. 

Jefferson  (sloop), 
99. 

Jewel  (ship),  405. 

Jimmy  and  Nancy 
(sch.),  107. 

John  Bertram 
(ship),  41. 

John  George 
(sch.),  100,  103, 
110. 

J ohn  Phillips 
(sch.),  120. 

John  W.  Erennan 
(sch.),  123. 

Joseph  (sch.),  101, 
103,  104. 

Julia  (sch.),  63. 

Lacedemo  nian 
(British  frig- 
ate), 59. 

Lavinia  (sch.) , 110. 

Leader  (sch.), 
112,  117,  119. 

Levant  (brig, 
whaler),  112. 

Lewis  (sch.),  99. 

Lexington  (steam- 
er), 188. 

Liberty  (sch.),  97. 

Little,  James,  253, 

366. 

Little  James 
(ship),  360,  361. 

Lively  (brig),  328. 

Lois  (sch.),  121. 

Lord  Goodridge 
(English  ship), 
202. 

Lotus  (ship),  52. 

Louisa  (whaling 
ship),  113. 

Lybra  (brig),  185, 
187 

Lyon,  319. 

Lyon  (ship),  294. 

Lyon’s  Whelp,  6. 

M.  Shepard  (brig), 
7. 

Marblehead,  (sch.), 
115,  117-119. 

Marcia  (sch.),  121. 
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Vessels : 

Martha  (sch.), 

122. 

Mary  (brig-),  105, 

106. 

Mary  (sch.),  101. 

Mary  (ship),  121. 

Mary  Hill  (sch.), 

120. 

Mary  and  J ane, 
302. 

Mary  and  John, 
320. 

Mary  Kimball 
(bark),  112,  117. 

Mary  and  Susan 
(brig) , 110. 

Mary  Susan 
(sch.),  123. 

Mayflower,  195, 
245-248,  263. 

Mayflower  (sloop), 
289. 

Mechanic  (sch.), 
113. 

Mentor  (brig),  99. 

Mermaid  (brig), 

201. 

Mexican  (brig), 
194. 

Midas  (sch.),  102. 

Mindoro,  17. 

Minerva,  53,  534. 

Minerva  (sch.), 
108. 

Monk  (ship),  185- 
187. 

Monkey  (sch.),  58. 

Nahant  (whaling 
ship),  113. 

Nancy  (brig),  102, 
105. 

Nathaniel  Hooper 
(ship),  114,  115, 
118,  119. 

Neponset  (sch.), 

115. 

Newbury port 
(ship),  204. 

N i n u s (whaling 
ship),  111. 

Old  Ironsides,  203. 

Osprey  (sch.),  101, 
108’. 

Osprey  (whale 
ship),  205. 

Pacific  (sch.),  108. 


Vessels : 

Pactolus  (ship), 
108. 

Padang(brig) , 107. 
Pallas  (bark),  345, 
346. 

Pallas  (brig),  115. 
Panama,  44. 
Paragon,  253,  255, 
361,  363,  364. 
Paragon  (sch.), 

99,  104,  254. 
Parker  (ship), 

204. 

Patriot  (sch.),  118. 
Patsey  B.  Blount 
(sch.),  347. 

Paul  Jones  (sch.), 

112. 

Peacock,  354. 
Peacock  (bark), 
340. 

Perfect  (ship), 
196. 

Perseverance 
(brig),  106. 
Phebe  ((bgtne.), 
98,  99. 

Philip  Bridgeo 
(sch.),  121. 
Phitus  (sch.),  115. 
Pilot  (bark),  355, 
356. 

Ploughboy  ( sch. ) , 

107,  113. 

Ploughboy  (ship), 
204. 

Polly  (sch.),  104, 
105. 

Prairie  Flower,  17. 
President  (brig), 

108,  109. 

President  (sch.), 

100. 

Quero  (sch.),  119. 
Quill  (brig),  197, 
198. 

Rattlesnake  (U.  S. 

brig),  193. 
Rebecca  (sch.), 

116. 

Recover  (Sch.), 
115. 

Regulator  ( sch. ) , 
97,  99,  102. 
Regulus  (sch.) , 
100. 


Vessels : 

Revenue,  44. 

Rich  (sch.),  119. 
Richmond  (brig), 
63. 

Riga  (ship),  121. 
Robert  Hooper 
(ship),  119. 
Robin  (sch.),  107, 
122. 

Rolla  (brig),  98, 

99. 

Romp  (sch.),  101, 

102. 

Roscoe,  352. 
Roscoe  (brig),  41. 
Rover  (brig),  107. 
Russell  (sch.),  97. 
Sally  (sch.),  98, 

100,  105,  107,  114. 
Sally  (ship),  493. 
Salus  (sch.),  103, 

106. 

Samos  (bark),  355. 
Samuel  Kni  g h t 
(sch.),  122. 
Samuel  Russell 
(ship),  355. 
Samuel  Tyler 
(sch.),  105. 
Sapphire  (ship), 
189. 

Sarah  (sch.),  101, 

102. 

Sarah  Jane  (sell.), 

121. 

Saratoga  (sch.), 
98,  115. 

Sardius  (b  ark), 

117. 

Savage  (British 
m a n-o  f-w  a r ) , 
194. 

Science  (sch.),  109- 

111. 

Seaman  (brig), 
104. 

Sea  Ranger  (sch.), 
123. 

Seringap  atam 
(sloop-of-w  a r) , 
46. 

Shannon,  191. 
Shepherdess 
(ship),  43. 

Snow  Bird  (sch.), 
98. 
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Vessels : 

South  Carolina 
(frigate) , 35,  38, 
39. 

Speedwell,  245. 

Speedwell  (ketch), 
275. 

Speedwell  ( sch. ) , 
98,  99,  101. 

Splendid  (sch.), 
111-113. 

Spring  Bird  (sch.), 
98,  101. 

Spy  (sch.),  343. 

Statesman  ( sch. ) , 
118. 

Strong  (brig),  97. 

Success  (H.  M.  S. 
ship),  378. 

Success  (sch.),  98. 

Success  (ship), 
525. 

Swiftsure  (brig), 
114. 

Talbot,  5. 

Talbot  (ship),  405. 

Taria  Toppan,  17. 

Teazer  (sch.),  101, 
105-107,  109-111, 
113. 

Thomas  (sch.), 
97. 

Thoosa  (brig), 
109. 

Three  Sisters 
(sch.),  104. 

Tim  (brig),  43. 

Tim  Picker  i ng 
(brig),  355. 

Two  Brothers 
(sch.),  104,  377, 
378. 

Tybee  (ship),  42, 
201,  202,  205. 

Tyne  (bark),  339. 

Uncle  Sam  (sch.), 
208,  339,  340. 

Union  (brig),  103. 

Union  (sch.),  102, 
106. 

V ancouver  ( ship ) , 
355. 

Vesta  (sch.),  114. 

Victory  (sloop), 

120. 

Vincennes  (U.  S. 
ship),  353. 


Vessels : 

Virginia,  523,  531, 
535. 

Wanderer  (brig), 

100. 

Ward  (sch.),  108. 

Washington  (brig) 
103. 

Whelp,  5. 

William  (jb  rig), 

100,  111. 

William  (sch.), 
98,  102,  110-115. 

William  (ship), 
521,  536. 

William  Franklin 
(sch.),  122. 

William  Hamilton 
(ship),  204. 

William  and  Jane 
(ship),  302. 

William  and 
Thomas  (brig), 
106. 

William  W.  Wyer 
(sch.),  116. 

William  Wirt 
(ship),  204. 

Wiscasset  (ship), 
204. 

Young  America 
(sch.),  120. 

Zara  (pink  stern 
sch.),  107. 

Zotoff  (bark), 355- 
357. 

Zotoff  (brig),  116. 

Vial, , 460. 

Mary,  447. 

Nathaniel,  477. 

Vibut,  John,  329. 

Victoria,  Queen,  42, 
43. 

Vincent,  David,  388. 

Isaac  P.,  388. 

Martha,  388. 

Obed,  388. 

Phoebe  P.,  388. 

Vining,  Ada  F.  W., 
387. 

Alice  C.  P.,  388. 

Eugene  N.,  388. 

Fremont  S.,  387. 

Vinton,  John  A.,  351. 

Von  Humboldt,  Bar- 
on, 352. 


"Wade,  Thomas,  121. 

Wadsworth,  , 

444. 

Wakefield,  Samuel, 
289,  512. 

Walcot,  Woollcott, 
Abram,  511. 
John,  291. 

Walden,  Nathaniel, 
218. 

Walker,  — — , 340. 
Charles,  137. 
David,  206. 

Mary,  532. 

Pollina,  137. 

Prudy  C.,  137. 
Shuball,  183. 
William,  532. 

Wall,  , 411,  412, 

415,  420,  422. 
Wallis,  Wallace, 
Benjamin,  355. 
Margaret,  526. 
Mary  D.  C.,  355, 
356. 

Walters,  Julia  A., 
549. 

Walton,  Col.,  552. 
Clara,  552. 

Samuel,  105. 

Ward,  Anna  S.  M., 
272. 

Benjamin,  76,  326. 
Caroline  E.,  272. 
Caroline  M.  R.,  272. 
Ebenezer,  326. 
Eliza,  534. 

Henry  V.,  272. 
Miles,  89,  90,  96, 
325,  327. 

Nabby,  326. 
Priscilla,  94. 
Rachel,  325-327, 
351. 

Richard,  329. 
Samuel,  87,  94. 
Sarah,  327. 

Susan,  448. 
Susanna  H.,  448. 
Wardell,  Sarah  M. 
P.,  386. 

William,  386. 
Waring,  Donald,  467. 
George  W.,  467. 

J.  E.,  268,  467. 
John,  467. 

Lucille  M.,  467. 
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Waring-,  Marion  C., 
467. 

Marion  C.  S.,  268. 
Ralph  L.,  467. 
Stanley  L.,  467. 
Warner,  John,  97, 
99. 

Warren,  , 32. 

Charles,  27. 

John,  461. 

Nahujn,  121. 
Richard,  263. 
William,  372,  373. 
Warwick,  Robert, 
360. 

Waters,  E.  S.,  344. 

H.  F.,  256. 

Harriet  R.,  195. 

J.  Linton,  43. 
John,  223. 

William  D.,  201. 
Watkins,  John,  113. 
Watson,  Abig-ail,  88. 
Abraham,  326. 
John,  88. 
Marg-aret,  424. 
Rebecca,  132. 
Watts,  Jer[emiah], 
507. 

Sarah,  417. 
Waug"h,  Marg"aret, 
535. 

Way,  William,  218. 

Wayborne,  , 279. 

Weaden,  John,  515. 
Weatherwax,  A.  J., 
141. 

Irene  P.,  141. 
Webb,  Alma,  133. 
Benjamin,  119. 
Jonathan,  329. 

S.  A.,  128. 

Samuel,  94,  328, 
329. 

Susan  A.,  266. 
Thomas,  81. 

Webster,  , 332. 

Amanda  L.  P.,  546. 
Horace,  546. 
Joshm.,  Ill,  113. 
William,  66. 
Welch,  Welsh. 
Charles  D„  128. 
Daniel,  117. 
Katherine  A.,  271, 
469. 

Mary  C.  W.,  128. 


Weld,  Dr.,  219,  518. 

Cordelia  F.,  260, 
272. 

Cornelia,  470. 

Weldon,  Daniel,  179. 

Wells,  Thomas,  182, 
183. 

Wendell,  Wendel,  — , 
480. 

Jacob,  378. 

Wentworth,  , 32. 

Katharine,  530. 

West,  — , 262. 

Arthur  W.,  357. 

Ellen,  134. 

Henry,  212,  213, 
510. 

Mary,  83. 

Nathaniel,  87. 

Rosalinda,  134. 

Weston,  , 239, 

241,  243,  245-251, 
417,  423. 

Nathaniel,  59. 

Sarah,  144. 

Weygant,  — , 391. 

Harriet  B.  P.,  391. 

Whalley,  Jane,  293. 

Wheatland,  Richard, 
355. 

Wheeler,  , 532, 

533,  536. 

Emily,  129. 

John,  117. 

Wheelwrig"ht,  Caro- 
line J.,  266. 

Caroline  S.,  266, 

338. 

Catherine  M c K., 
128 

Ellen  M.,  266,  338, 
475. 

Georg"e,  128,  266, 

338. 

Georg-e  A.,  128. 

Helen  G.,  338. 

Henry  J.,  338. 

Hilda  T.  T.,  338. 

Joseph  S.,  128,  266, 
338. 

Marg-aret  A.,  128. 

Margaret  C.,  338. 

Mary  C.,  128,  266. 

Mary  J.,  338. 

S.  A.  W.,  128. 

Susan  A.  W.,  266, 
338. 


Wheelwright,  iSusan 
J.,  338. 

Whitcomb,  — — -,  323. 

Hannah,  387. 

Martha,  387. 

Moses,  387. 

Simon,  321. 

White, , 295,  472. 

Ann,  182. 

Elias,  115. 

James  P.,  117. 

John,  88,  231,  317, 
322,  323,  328,  372, 
373. 

John  W.,  117. 

Joseph,  84,  87,  88, 
347. 

Josi[ah],  224. 

Martha,  525. 

Paul,  182. 

Whitef  oot,  Whitford, 
, 69. 

Joseph,  92. 

Samuel,  67. 

Whitely,  Hiram  R., 
389. 

Mary  P.,  389. 

Whiting,  Louisa,  270. 

Whitmore,  Whitte- 
more,  Charles, 
114. 

Edmund,  329. 

Whitner,  Alice  DeV., 
551. 

Whitney,  Phebe,  393. 

Whiton,  , 530. 

Whittridge,  Polly, 
385. 

Widger,  Thomas,  105, 
107. 

William,  105. 

Wiggin,  Peirce  L., 
106.  ' 

Wild,  Wildes,  Solo- 
mon, 111,  114. 

Wilkes,  Commodore, 
353,  354. 

Wilkins,  Henry,  511. 

Wilkinson,  Lt.,  192. 

Willard,  , 217, 

285. 

Ada  F.,  387. 

Alice  P.,  387. 

Almira  M.  P.,  387. 

Cora  M.  P.,  387. 

Frank  H.,  387. 

Henry  L.,  387. 
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Willard,  Josiah,  24. 
Sy.,  211. 

Williams,  , 43, 

72,  73,  207,  208, 
339,  340. 

Alice,  292. 

Amelia,  386. 

Annie  M.,  269,  468. 
Benjamin,  329. 
Beulah  ,S.,  269,  468. 
Clara  H.,  269,  468. 
Elizabeth,  546. 
Elizabeth  A.,  269, 
468. 

Emilie,  468. 

Isaac,  79. 

James,  292. 

James  A.,  258,  269, 
468. 

James  J.,  269. 
John,  211. 

John  B.,  206. 

Jos.,  515. 

Lewis,  269. 
Margaret  E.,  269. 
Mary,  294,  300. 
Robert  E.  L.,  269. 
Roger,  29,  227, 
291-303,  305-316, 

398. 

Roy,  468. 

Samuel,  211. 
Sarah,  468. 

Sarah  C.,  468. 
Sarah  F.  M.  C., 
258,  269. 

Simon,  103. 

Simon  T.,  98. 
Thomas,  357. 
William,  292. 

Willis, , 419,  426, 

527. 

Willoughby,  Willow- 

by, , 215. 

Anna  M.,  140. 
Nehemiah,  211. 

Wilson,  , 296, 

299,  301,  304,  408. 
President,  335. 
George,  103,  108. 
Jane,  521. 

William,  521. 

W i n c o b,  Wyncob, 
Wyncop,  John, 
238,  239,  241,  242, 

399. 


Windsor,  Joseph, 
118. 

Wing,  Amy,  388. 

Winn,  Betsey,  381. 

D.  C.,  141. 

Hattie  A.  M.,  141. 

John  D.,  359. 

Reuben,  381. 

Winslow,  , 242, 

253-255. 

Mary,  418. 

Winter,  Ed.,  512. 

Winthrop,  , 162, 

163,  168,  296,  298, 
300,  302-305,  307, 
310,  312,  313,  316, 
317,  319,  395-397, 
405-407,  410,  555. 

Gov.,  299,  405. 

John,  29,  32,  34, 
231,295,  303,398, 
401,  402,  405. 

Wire,  Mary,  412. 

Wirgman,  Charles, 
355. 

Wise,  John,  553,  555, 
556. 

Wisner,  Carl  C.,  548. 

Margaret  B.,  548. 

Oscar  F.,  548. 

Sarah,  537. 

Sophia  G.  P.,  548. 

Wiswall,  Richard  H., 
441. 

Witter,  Elizabeth, 
543, 

Wodland,  Daniel, 
514,  515. 

Wolf,  , 418. 

Wolland,  Ed.,  515. 

Wolstenholme,  John, 
240. 

Wood,  Woods, , 

2,  509. 

Adeline  L.,  133. 

Charles  A.,  136. 

Charlotte,  540. 

Charlotte  A.,  540. 

Ella  E„  136. 

Emma  L.,  136. 

Esther,  535. 

Isaac,  136. 

John  M.,  540. 

Lizzie  M,  K.,  136. 

Zerviah  R.  P.,  136. 


Woodbridge,  Dorcas, 
84. 

Dudley,  81,  84. 

Woodbury,  Wood- 
berry,  , 323. 

Andrew,  516. 

Annes  N.,  320. 

John,  320. 

Polly  W.,  385. 

Samuel,  385. 

Sarah  W.,  385. 

Woodford,  Adelaide 
D.,  140. 

Woodman,  Ed.,  516. 

Edna  E.  K.,  335, 
475. 

Edward  K.,  475. 

James,  475. 

James  J.,  335,  475. 

Mary,  475. 

Woodroe,  Benjamin, 
512. 

Woodruff,  Elsie  G., 
135. 

Woodwell,  Woodwel, 
Samuel,  224,  511. 

Woolley,  James,  113. 

Wormstead,  Benja- 
min, 101,  104, 

108. 

Jos.  L.,  102. 

Wortham,  Nina,  386. 

Wright,  Betsey  P., 
550. 

Ezra,  550. 

Mary,  387. 

Rhoda,  550. 

Wyatt,  Albert  H., 
537. 

Mabel  P.,  537. 

Martha  W.  P.,  537. 

William  A.,  537. 

Wyer,  Obed  D.,  116. 

William,  532. 

Wyman,  , 7,  425. 

Wyncob,  seel  Wincob. 

Yarbrough,  James 
T.,  258,  269. 

John  T.,  467. 

Sarah,  476. 

Sarah  C.,  269,  467. 

Sarah  F.  M.  C., 
258,  269. 

Yearn,  Pet[er],  512. 
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Young,  , 399. 

Alexander,  408. 
Cecilia,  259. 
Charles  E.,  136. 
Diadama,  129,  130. 
Eleanor,  535. 


Young,  Emma  L.  W., 
136. 

George  H.,  267,  464, 
475. 

Harriet,  393. 

John,  321. 

Mabel  V.,  464. 


Young,  Mary  V.  C., 
267,  464,  475. 
Nellie,  464. 

Ruth,  464. 

Smith,  116,  117. 

Zwingli,  , 291. 
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